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NEW YORK: 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William St. 


BrookiyNn, Mareh 7%, 1876. 


Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D. 


Dear Doctor: The undersigned, members of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, in view of the disturbed feeling existing in 
the church in respect of the Result of the late Advisory Coun- 
cil, request you to give notice from the pulpit next Sunday 
morning, of a church-meeting on next Monday evening, in the 
Lecture-Room, at 8 o’clock, to consider what action the church 
should take with reference to that Result. We also request 
you to state your view of the Result of that Council to the 
congregation, at the Sunday evening service. With affectionate 
Christian regard, truly yours, 


“Signed: R. P. Buck, Archibald Baxter, A. G. Allen, OC. 


“L. Mitchell, W. T. Hatch, Dwight Johnson, Jeremiah P. 


Robinson, Sidney Green, George L. Nichols, Lucien Birdseye, 
Franklin Woodruff, Joshua M. Van Cott. 
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The fact having become public, by no agency of mine, that I 
have resigned prominent offices in the Congregational communion, 
and it having been naturally inferred by the public that I am not 
in sympathy with recent acts and utterances of those appearing to 
represent that communion, it seems proper that I should state dis- 
tinetly the grounds of my objection to these, and my reasons for 
withdrawing from the positions which I had held. As to the per- 
sonal charges which have been so long urged against the pastor of 
the Plymouth Church, I have never taken any part in the loud and 
painful public discussion; and I certainly shall not now begin. 
But I have some thoughts, which to me seem just, on the relation 
of the Resulf of the recent Council to the general scheme of Congre- 
gational government; and these I am not unwilling to present. Of 
- course, they express only my opinions; and I have no smallest 
right or wish to do more than state them, for others to think of. 
But they are sincerely entertained, and over my action must be 
controlling. 

The Advisory Council, whose Result I would consider, appears 
to have been one of fair ability, and respectable character, though 
not, perhaps, of unusual moral weight, or possessing any pre-emi- 
nent share of that indefinable authority which comes with conceded 
eminence in knowledge, experience, and Christian wisdom. It was 
large in numbers, however, representing a constituency, according 
to the statistics furnished me by a friend, of 34,611 members in the 
churches whose pastors or delegates were present; whereas the 
churches represented in the Council of 1874 have a present member- 
ship, I am told, of only 28,843. Of the seventeen divines individu- 
ally invited to the previous Council, but ten were present. Of the 
twenty similarly invited to the more recent Council, twelve appeared, 

The churches thus represented are scattered, also, very fairly 
over the country; and, while some of them are of the second or per- 
haps of the third class of churches, in respect to numbers and pub- 
lic influence, their advice and testimony are as proper to be regarded, 
as indicating the views and the practice which obtain among them, 
as if they were planted in larger towns, and had had more chance to 
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be publicly heard of. How far it may be true that a good many of 
them were called to this Council because of the known prepossess- 
ions of their pastors in fayor of the Plymouth Church policy, and of 
its minister, I haye no special means of knowing. Very likely this 
was true of a considerable portion. The roll of the Council seems to 
suggest it. The statement of the chairman of the business-com- 
mittee appears to confirm it. And the fact, if it be one, may shed 
some light on the strange conclusions to which they came. Of 
‘course, while they were here they were naturally and constantly 
under the influence of the pastor who had called them, and of ‘his 
frequent impassioned appeals, and were subject to the silent but 
powerful impression of the representations and feelings of the fam- 
ilies in which they were being liberally entertained. 

AJl this should fairly be considered in examining the Result 
which was put forth by them, and in estimating its probable future 
effect upon the general denominational development. At the same 
time, there certainly was in the Council a considerable number of 
capable and distinguished men, who have had more or less of moral 
leadership in Congregational representative bodies, and whose ap- 
parent adhesion to this Result gives it an importance which it other- 
wise might not have had. Colleges, theological seminaries, some 
prominent churches, were represented in it; and the name of the 
braye and eloquent veteran who was its senior moderator, is itself an 
instrument of great value and force in the hands of those who accept 
the conclusions to which even he would appear to haye assented. 

Evidently, then, the Result of this Council is something which 
cannot be dismissed, as of trivial importance, As the formal, and 
apparently the unanimous utterance, of the last and largest Con- 
gregational Council hitherto convened by a single church, it must 
be pondered by one who would know what the denomination is likely 
in the future’ to be and to do, and how far he can, with justice to 
his convictions, co-operate with it. 

The declarations put forth in the Result to be scrutinized are 
loosely though quite ingeniously stated; but the meaning of them 
is not hard to be found, and the relation of them to the organizing 
principles and the practical wowking of the Congregational system 
is no more obscure than is the moon at its full on a clear night. Of 
course, some of these declarations are more important than others ;. 
but all have reference to occurring cases, and are intended to mould 
and govern Church-practice, and so far all haye a measure of im- 
portance. ; 

1. The Result says, for example, that “in many cases” where a 
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member has signified, not in writing or in speech, but “ by his acts,” 
that he “has abandoned fellowship with a church, in doctrine, 
worship, or Christian sympathy,” it may properly separate him from 
it, without formal censure. 

This is doubtless true, provided no charge has been made 
against the member, affecting his character, and provided, after due 
notice, he makes no objection to this interpretation of his acts. But 
stated indefinitely, as in this declaration, and leaving the church 
wholly at liberty to put its own interpretation on such of his acts 
as it chooses to recognize, and to decide for itself whether his is one 
of the ‘‘ many cases” where such action is proper, it certainly is a 
dangerous doctrine. It seems hardly possible that the Council it- 
self foresaw the perilous range of its words. Perhaps its members 
were so intent on the cases of those whose exclusion they had been 
brought here to justify, that they quite forgot the many others whom 
such a rash statement would equally affect. It places upon sub- 
stantially the same footing, so far as liability to removal is con- 
cerned, the man who has excited animosities in the church by his 
zeal for the truth, and the man who has left it for the Roman Catho- 
lic communidn. The one may be judged to have shown himself 
“by his acts” not in fellowship with it “in Christian sympathy,” 
as the other is not in doctrine, or in worship. Under it, so far as 
appears, a church may at any time cut off a member whose opin- 
ions and votes on exciting points of church-administration differ 
from those of the majority; while, if this declaration is Congrega- 
tional law, there is for such a one no redress. 

It may possibly be said that the good sense and Christian feel- 
ing of the church may be relied on to prevent such abuse. But 
good sense and Christian feeling sometimes suffer a suspense; and, 
in the interval, they're not a guaranty for the rights which rules are 
intended to conserve, which this rule, if adopted, would leave fatally 
exposed. No limit is set to the exercise of this power on the part 
of the church. Almost certainly the use of it would swiftly become 
tyrannical abuse, in the hands of an excited and passionate majority; 
and such an abuse would seem justified beforehand by this vague 
but decided affirmation of the Council. It strikes at the man who 
moves or approves an unwelcome inquiry, as directly as at him who 
spurns and denounces the church itself. The only safety under it 
must be found in a passive agreement with the governing power 
within the society ; and any majority, determined on its ends, which 
should fail to make the church unanimous, under such an unlim- 
ited charter as this, must be wanting either in perception or in pluck. 


Very likely this was not the intention of the Council. They 
may haye used words without estimating their force. But the in- 
tention of the legislator is one thing, the effect of his rule is quite 
another; and that the rule to which I demur is capable of exactly 
this application, I cannot doubt. 

2. Still more dangerous, however, morally at least, is the fur- 
ther declaration that when a member has openly abandoned com- 
munion with the church, and is also charged with a scandalous 
offense, either by public rumor or by specific allegations, ‘the . 
church may, to avoid greater scandal, use a wise discretion in 
selecting the offense [v. e., either the absence, or the asserted gross. 
wickedness] on which it shall separate him from it, and discharge 
itself from all further responsibility for his conduct and character.” 

This may seem plausible; but, in effect, it relieves every church 
from the duty of investigating any offense of any offender, who does 
not himself prefer to be examined, It opens to him an easy way to 
escape all ecclesiastical inquiry, as to the grossest sins, and makes 
his irresponsibility to the church, for whatever foul and flagrant 
wrong-doing, nearly perfect. He is charged with forgery, adultery,, 
slander, or with a flagrant breach of trust. He has also for some 
time been absent from the sacraments, as such a man would not be 
unlikely to have been. He may threaten to make a troublesome 
disturbance, if his sins are searched out; and, according to this de- 
elaration of the Council, the church which he*disgraces is under no 
binding obligation, to the community, to other churches, to the 
man himself, or to the Lord and Judge of all, to examine the 
grounds of the blasting accusation, though it fill the air, or though 
it be presented by specific allegations, and be sustained by unanswer- 
able proof. That church is at liberty, ‘‘in a wise discretion,” to: 
evade this painful but salutary duty, and to separate the offender 
from its future fellowship on the ground of his continued absence 
from church. The fleeing forger may be properly dismissed, on ac- 
count of a sudden yoyage to Holland, without reference to any sus- 
pected imitations of other men’s signatures; and it might have 
been “a wise discretion ”’—each church must judge—to treat the 
incestuous Corinthian person whom Paul would haye had “deliy- 
ered unto Satan,” as one not entitled to further communion because 
of irregular church-attendance. 

It will be to some a minor matter that this directly contrayenes. 
the Result of the Council of 1874. It authorizes the precise course 
pursued by Plymouth Church in the case then considered, which 
course the previous Council emphatically condemned, and declared 
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sufficient, if repeated, to authorize the withdrawal of fellowship. By 
that Council the familiar Congregational doctrine was affirmed, in 
these terms: “ When a regular complaint is made against such a 
member [7. e., one voluntarily absent from the communion of the 
church, and from its worship] that in some other respect he violates 
the law of Christ, * * * the consideration that he has long 
ago forsaken the church is only an aggravation of his alleged fault.” 

It would hardly, perhaps, have been expected that a second 
Conncil, with the same moderator, should so explicitly contradict 
the first. It distinctly contravenes, and essentially nullifies, that 
section in the Platform which declares, in terms, that “when a 
Council, properly convened and orderly proceeding, has pronounced 
its advice, a second Council upon the substance of the same ques- 
tion, or upon the advice of the first, is manifestly improper” (part 
3, chap. 2, sec. 10). It tends to leave everything unsettled ; to pro- 
duce as many Councils as there are possible varieties of opinion 
among those who call them; to put an end to all Councils, by mak- 
ing all useless. 

* But this may not be of cardinal importance. The really start- 
ling thing about this statement is that it prompts any criminal to 
evade a church-censure, by abandoning church-commuuion. It 
allows and encourages any church to save itself the trouble of ex- 
amining and condemning the grossest offender, on condition that it 
will treat him as a recognized absentee. The specific allegations of 
those who know, the universal conviction pervading the community, 
that a member of the church is flagrantly immoral, leaves the 
church at liberty, at its own discretion, to say nothing about him 
except that he does not come to the communion. 

It certainly seems to me that in this declaration the Council— 
without intention, of course, but in effect—has heaped dirt on the 
graves of its ancestors, and done grave dishonor to the name and 
the cause of the Lord of righteousness. The Lord says: “ Woe un- 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.” This rule says, rather: 
* Woe unto that church by whom the offense thus coming is ex- 
posed.” ‘The common sense of the world is justified in demanding 
that the wolf in sheep’s clothing shall be shown for what he is. But 
this rule contemplates simply shutting the gate, when he goes from 
the fold, and leaving the fatal lamb-skins upon him. 

3. Though not of any primary importance, a dictum of the 
Council in regard to a certain class of cases, specified in the Letter- 
missive, claims a moment’s attention. It concerns members other- 
Wise unaccused, who absent themselves from the services, on the 
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ground that they believe the pastor guilty of crime, though the 
church, after investigation, has acquitted and sustained him. The 
declaration is, that such a reason for absence, without asking for 
letters of dismissal, is ‘‘ entirely invalid, schismatic, and unchris- 
tian.” The wrath of the Council seems fully aroused against such 
wrong-doers, though it had just opened an outlet, so instant and so 
easy, for those accused of scandalous offenses. 

Undoubtedly it is true that a member, believing, on sufficient ev- 
idence, that the pastor of the church is guilty of some tremendous 
wickedness, of which, however, the church as a body remains un- 
convinced, should seek elsewhere, when that is practicable, religious 
instruction, with the comfort and help which the sacraments bring, 
If such a one should continue in the church for any purpose of fac- 
tious disturbance, he is justly to be condemned. His withdrawal 
from it, rather, is plainly a matter of Christian duty. 

But there are manifold cases, not conceivable only, but actual, 
in which retirement from the church and union with another 
should properly be long postponed. There are not a few—as where 
-no other church exists in the community, or in the neighborhood 
—where a letter of dismissal cannot be asked for, except as a mere 
matter of form. The better course would seem to be, in any such 
case, for the member to wait, in patience and in prayer, till God in 
His providence shall bring to light the hidden things, and make 
others the sharers of the painful knowledge which already is his. 
Such patient waiting may be the only possible way to rescue the 
church, and secure in the end the preaching from the pulpit of a 
purifying Gospel. 

But, in the meantime, the Council says that such a member 
“should show himself loyal to the authority” of the church ; and it 
regards “the-conceit that he may protest more effectually against the 
supposed error of the church by partially withdrawing from its fel- 
lowship” as “eminently dangerous and disarganizing.” If this means 
anything pertinent to the case, it means that in the proper or nec- 
essary interval, between the conviction of the pastor’s guilt and the 
final request for letters of dismissal, the member is bound to hear 
the Gospel from what he feels to be lying lips, and to receive the 
body of Christ from hands which he undoubtingly believes to be de- 
filed with unconfessed lust. If he does not, the church will have 
right to drop him, whatever his relations to it have been, however 
strong his continuing interest in it and its welfare. It would seem, 
indeed, according to this statement, to have further right to cut 
him off, with formal censure, as “a dangerous disorganizer.” 
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I do not know but the churches are prepared for a statement 
of this sort, and are ready to place it among their church-rules. 
But, for myself, I hesitate to accept it. In things so sacred as the 
fellowship of the personal soul with God, its, Saviour, through His 
truth and His sacraments, I am not prepared to say that the minis- 
try of one believed to be vicious must be accepted because others 
adhere to him; that the ignorance of the church is to supersede the 
knowledge of the personal member, as the rule of his conduct. It 
may be quite impossible for him, under his convictions of duty, and 
in the circumstances in which he is placed, to ask for final letters 
of dismissal. He may even hope, by tarrying in the church, to be 
able to do something for it in the end, when the hour of calamity 
which he foresees has come upon it. But, in the interval, it strikes 
me that not his absence from the services, but his continued attend- 
ance upon them —his listening to the teachings, and accepting the 
sacraments, of one whom he entirely believes an impure hypocrite 
—this is the course which most requires apology or defense. And 
Plymouth Church itself, in a recent conspicuous and significant 
case, appears to be of the same opinion. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds, of course, that the character 
of the officiating priest, however bad, does not impair the validity 
of his sacraments, if properly administered; his official prerogative 
inhering indelibly, independently of his character. But I suspect 
that it will take more than the statement of this Council to make a 
like doctrine current with Protestants, concerning their ministers. 

As I said, however, this is not a matter of primary importance 
to the thurches at large, however important the right doctrine on 
the subject may be to individuals. But the next topic treated in 
this Result is of stpreme consequence to the churches; and the 
statements in it, if accepted and carried out, appear to me simply 
destructive to the rights of individuals, and to all proper external 
relations between the churches. 

4. A Mutual Council is defined in the Result as “ one selected 
by mutual agreement between the parties.” It did not, perhaps, 
need professors in seminaries, or presidents of colleges, coming hun- 
dreds or thousands of miles for the purpose, to give this definition. 
If there were any question, as certainly there was, on which their 
testimony would have been timely, it was this: “ Is a Mutual Coun- 
cil one in-which the two opposed parties agree in common on every 
member of the tribunal? or is it one in which they agree in common 
on having a tribunal, and then proceed to constitute it, not in com- 
mon, but mutually, by reciprocal interchange of selection of its 
members ? ” 
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This Council assumes it to be the former; and thereupon pro- 
ceeds to say that Plymouth Church had “aright” to object to two 
of the churches named by her who had demanded the Council, and 
to make the objection at a meeting subsequent to thatat which they 
had been named, and it had been agreed that they should be noti- 
fied. . 

If that was the opinion of the members of the Council, they 
certainly are not to be blamed for expressing it. But, if their doc- 
trine shall be genérally accepted, it will have the effect to putan end 
to mutual Councils, in all exciting and endamaging cases—the very 
cases for which they are needed. If one party has always “the 
right ” to object to churches or ministers named by the other, in- 
asmuch as the right is sure to be exercised by the party endangered 
in the summoning of the Council, the attempt to constitute such a 
tribunal must be about as hopeful as the attempt to get any fugitive 
from justice to beg judges and juries to give him a trial. 

No limit whatever is put by the Council on the exercise of this 
“right.” If one church is objected to as too near, another may be 
as too remote. Qne is too large, and another too small. One has 
in it—a possible delegate—a friend of one party; and another is 
suspected of being committed, by some passage in its history, to a 
hostile course. The minister of one is not loose enough in his 
notions of retributive justice; and the minister of another does 
not see the propriety of opening the Lord’s Supper to all the world, 
at the risk of casting its holy pearls before the swine. The reasons 
are numberless to give excuse for objection. Indeed, no reason 
whatever need be given. The ‘‘ right” is affirmed; and the exer- 
' cise of a right is not to be challenged, and requires no defense. 

It is nearly as plain as anything can be that any pastor who, 
with reason or without it, is under the apprehension that a mutual 
Council may: ve likely to harm him, will never allow such a Coun- 
cil to be formed, if this dictwm is accepted; that any majority in a 
church, which expects or fears to be rebuked if its action is re- 
viewed, will find no churches acceptable to it, except what it may 
name itself. And it is certainly just as plain that to break up the 
system of mutual Councils is to dissolve the Congregational com- 
munion. It is to take away the chance of redress from every op- 
pressed member of the church. It is to give the majority in each 
church an unhindered course, in which to work what wrong it will. 
It is to vacate the fellowship of the churches of significance and 
value, and to reduce it to a mere tradition or a name, A more 
dangerous blow was neyer delivered at that church-order which has 
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guaranteed to minorities a right to be heard, and made each church 
responsible for right-doing to the many standing in fellowship 
with it. 

The mutual Council, whose members are not chosen in com- 
mon, but by reciprocal interchange of selection, and in which, 
therefore, either party may be sure of having those in whom it con- 
fides—this has been the nexus of the communion, and the strong 
- defense of the injured or the weak. 

If it be said that denying the right of either party to object to 
those proposed by the other would leave each free to fill half the 
Council with its own partisans, the answer is obvious. When the 
proceedings of a Council are public, neither one of them can afford 
to be represented in it, exclusively or largely, by such partisans. 
The public finds them out, and discredits them at once. If their 
votes are against the argument, those votes hurt themselves, but 
help nobody else. In fact, the weakness of the cause which they 
try to assist is only by them made apparent. The moral weight of 
the Council of 1874 came immensely from the fact that churches 
had been called to it from the centers of influence, without regard 
to commitments or prepossessions, and that a very considerable 
number held views opposed to those of the churches which had con- 
yened them. The weakness of this last Council comes as largely from 
the fact that the great majority of the men who composed it were 
believed to be called because they were in sympathy with the action 
to be scrutinized, or with its authors. The presence of others, not 
understood to be thus pre-pledged, was all that saved the Council 
from popular disregard, Without such men in it, the effect of its 
Result, as compared with that of the other sort of Council, would 
have been like the weight of a ball of punk measured against a solid 
shot. Recognized partisanship makes the ablest man weak, the 
most eminent insignificant, and strips any verdict which they give 
or secure of value and force. 

While common-sense governs men’s conduct, they will see this 
for themselves, and act accordingly. But the conceded right of ob- 
jection to members of a Council named, on his proper responsibility, 
by the adverse party, is simply destructive to that system of tribu- 
nals which has been hitherto the strength and boast of Congrega- 
_ tionalists. 

5. 'The Council assures the public that it finds no reason to call 
in question the method by which the “ Investigating Committee ” 
of Plymouth Church was constituted, or the integrity with which 
its proceedings were conducted. 
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That the gentlemen who served on that anomalous committee 
are worthy of all social consideration, as pleasant friends, kind 
neighbors, valuable citizens, no one will be so ready to admit as one 
who has known most of them long. But it has not been usually 
the case that an investigating committee is named wholly by the 
party accused. It does not generally consist exclusively of his per- 
sonal friends, or business associates. If acting for a church, and 
taking the place of the church-committee, it has not been common 
to put upon it, as influential members, those not themselves members 
of the church—attendants on its services, but confessing for them- 
selves no public allegiance to the law of its Head. It has not been 
customary for the committee, so constituted, to take as its legal ad- 
viser and counsel the devoted and diligent attorney of the accused. 
And instances will hardly be found, prior to 1874, in which that 
attorney saw witnesses beforehand, and arranged with them so to 
shape his questions as to seem to examine them, while keeping from 
the committee damaging testimony—which is known to have been 
done in the instance, at least, of Mr. Richards. 

A committee so composed, and so conducted, whatever the per- 
sonal worth of its members, would seem about as effective for eluci- 
dating obscure and complicated facts, especially for evolving inimical 
facts against its nominator, as a brush of feathers for excavating 
mines. It may have its uses, but that is not one of them. Incom- 
parison with it, the committee of three distinguished, wealthy, and 
estimable gentlemen who examined the New York City accounts, 
and certified to their correctness, a few months before the Ring ex- 
ploded, was a judicious and satisfactory body. 

If the Council, however, thought this arrangement fair, and 
adapted to relieve men’s minds of uncertainty, they are not to be 
complained of for haying approved it. But neither must they com- 
plain hereafter when any Congregational minister, accused of what- 
ever concealed wickedness, insists on having a similar committee; 
selected by himself; comprising men of great social power, but not — 
members of the church; guided and guarded by his vigilant attor- 
ney; sitting in secret; selecting the witnesses whom it will hear; 
judging beforehand, as the Council says is right, “whether their 
evidence would be material;” superseding the regular committee 
of the church, and making at last only such a report of the evidence 
presented as shall seem best fitted to sustain its result. A minister 
must be exacting, indeed, who is not satisfied with such astute and 
comprehensive arrangements for guarding him from a threatening 
inquiry. And, as the minister has no personal rights which every 
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ether church-member does not equally possess, any member may 
demand alike committee when his character and acts are the subject 
of scrutiny. I see not why, upon this plan, the Examining Com- 
mittee should not be wholly laid aside, in cases of discipline; and 
members be released from even the necessity of refraining from the 
communion in order to escape its scrutiny. When that has come 
to pass, the function of the church, as a guard and a witness for 
Christian purity, will seem, according to the logical force of this 
Result, to be quite fulfilled. 

Since the Council endorses the constitution and the conduct of 
this famous committee, without hesitation and without limitation, 
it looks as if a precedent of considerable importance had got itself 
established—so far, at least, as the earnest approval of this large 
and respectable representative body can give it establishment. 

6, Lest, however, even this arrangement should not give a 
wholly sufficient protection to a minister, accused of whatever 
wickedness, the Council in another way makes his security nearly 
perfect. This is one of the most remarkable things connected with 
this remarkable Result. 

The church in the Andover Seminary had addressed to the 
Plymouth Church a wise and tender fraternal letter, expressing its 
concern at the injury suffered by the cause of religion, in conse- 
quence of the painful anxiety felt by many in regard to the charac- 
ter of the pastor of the latter, and asking the Plymouth Church to 
unite with it in calling a Council, fully and impartially to examine 
the facts, and set the Christian mind of the country foreyer at rest, 
The letter was adopted after the recent Council had been summoned, 
as touching a matter of vital importance which that had not been 
invited to treat; andsit reached Plymouth Church only forty-eight 
hours before this Council was assembled. Going wholly outside its 
Letter-missive, the Council took up this application, and adopted 
certain resolutions about it:—a function for which it had not been 
appointed, from which it was properly wholly debarred by that fun- 
damental provision in the Platform which expressly limits every 
Council to “the subjects specified in the Letter-missive,” and on 
which it had no more right to enter than on the simultaneous trial 
of General Babcock. In giving an opinion adverse to the letter of 
the Andoyer Church, it curiously illustrated the revolutionary 
character of much of its action. The old rule has been that an ez- 
parte Council cannot be called till a mutual Council has been re- 
fused. Here the rule is reversed, end for end, and a Council, 
certainly wholly ez-parte as concerning this matter, declares a future 
mutual Council out of order. 
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In doing this abnormal thing it “ solemnly declares” certain 
propositions which may be best understood by applying them to a 
possible case. 

The church in A entered into fellowship with the church in 
B, when the latter was constituted, and still stands in that fellow- 
ship, interchanging with it members, meeting it in Councils, and 
in its measure responsible for it before the public. 

The church in B called a pastor, and at his installation the 
church in A entered also into fellowship with him, by a distinct 
and separate act; and it stands in that fellowship, receiving him to 
its pulpit, meeting him in Councils, inviting him on oceasion to 
administer its sacraments, and in its measure responsible for him 
before the public. 

This pastor comes to be considered by many immoral in life, 
perhaps an infidel in opinion; and such a rumor pervades the air, 
the evidence of the fuct is widely affirmed to be in possession of 
many persons. But under his strong personal influence, and 
through the incessant and shrewd activity of those who adhere to 
him, the mass of his church continue their attachment, and one by 
one those who dissent are extruded from it. Comparative unani- 
mity thus is secured, though at the sacrifice of much that was im- 
portant. But still the rumors do not abate, and the Gospel seems 
dishonored in the house of its friends. 

The church in A feels the increasing and overwhelming bur- 
den of this evil fame attaching to the pastor to whom its public 
fellowship has been pledged, and is anxious that the matter be im- 
partially examined—that, if innocent, the minister accused may be 
cleared, or, if guilty, be removed; that in either case the pressure 
may be lifted from the churches, and the name of Christ be freed 
from reproaclr, It has no end whatever to gain except his protec- 
tion, if he be guiltless; the protection of the churches, if he is not; 
and the furtherance, either way, of the supreme and immortal cause. 
Under the “solemn declaration ” of this council, what can it do to 
accomplish this end ? 

In general, the reply is: It can do nothing not already precisely 
specified in the Cambridge Platform of 1648; for the Boston Plat- 
form of 1865 seems, with intention, to be left out of sight. But 
suppose that those more ancient regulations did not contemplate 
the precise case, so exceptional in its nature, where a man widely 
accused of guilt is still sustained by the mass of his church; can- 
not the complaining church then apply to the new case the prin- 
ciples of that Platform, and solicit the other church to unite with 
it in convening a Council, mutually selected, to investigate the acts 
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and the character of the man who is pastor of the one, and to whom the 
other has given its fellowship? ‘ No,” says the Council, “it cannot do 
that. Here is what and all it can do.” 

First, it may suitably admonish the church in B, and remonstrate 
against its dereliction of duty —That church is nof the prime or real offender. 
It may be deceived, as were even the apostles when they trusted their treas- 
urer; but its misapprehension is nota crime. The pastor is the one whom 
the scandal concerns, and who needs investigation. But concerning him 
the church in A, which has given to him its public fellowship, is not al- 
lowed to even inquire. It is as if in a suspected commercial crime the 
alleged forger could not even be questioned, but only the innocent accept- 
or of his note. 

Secondly, this remonstrance bringing no satisfaction, the anxious and 
troubled church in A may acquaint other churches with the objectionable 
action of the church in B, still refraining from complaint of its pastor, and 
ask them to unite with it in a further admonition.—This is a step which 
the Boston Platform does not recognize, and the authority for inserting 
which, on the part of this Council, is not apparent. It simply puts a fur- 
ther fetter 6x a progress already sufficiently slow. It requires a most un- 
welcome correspondence, carrying the discussion into different churches, 
involving the risk of division in each, and still aiming, as before, not at the 
pastor, whom the rumors affect, but at his contented and well-meaning 
church. But suppose that time and patience are given for doing ¢his 
work, and that still no issue satisfactory is reached. What next may be 
done ? 

Thirdly, the admonishing churches, taking the law into their own 
hands;.may forbear communion with the church in B, and call a Council to 
consider the case; but this Council “has power to inquire and consider 
only” whether the ehurch in B “is really acting contrary to order and 
duty.” 

Even power to exclude it, or advise its exclusion, from the general 
fellowship, if it should be found to be so acting, is not affirmed by this 
cautions declaration. So far as appears, the Council can only “inquire and 
consider,” which, perhaps, they might have done at home, without taking 
any corporate action. Certainly they can take none which directly con- 
cerns the pastor involved. As to that, the church in A is absolutely, ve- 
hemently, precluded from any attempt at it by the dictwm of this assembly. 
No such church, it says, with unwonted emphasis, ‘has the right or the 
power ” to claim to take part in any investigation of his character, either 
through a mutual Council proposed by itself, or by an ex-parte Council, on 
the failure of that. The entire process must stop short with the calling 
of a Council to “ inquire and consider” whether the related church in B 
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is acting regularly in retaining for its pastor a man whom it confides in, 
while others believe him an immoral skeptic. 

A more perfect illustration of the ‘ way not to do it,” it seems to me, 
was never presented since the son in the parable said, ‘I go, sir,” and 
went not, 

’ The church in A entered into fellowship with the church in B, and 
still raises no question as to its general moral soundness. If it made ob- 
- jection to its rules of procedure, it could arrange that, by a conference or a 
Council. But that is not its present grievance. It, also, by a separate 
public act, entered into fellowship with the pastor of that church. It has 
no judgment to utter against him; but it knows him to be suspected by 
many intelligent and God-fearing persons to be a guilty hypocrite. His 
shadowed name darkens its life. 'The unabating rumors against him make 
further effective Christian activity impossible for it. They give impulse 
and edge to the sneer of the skeptic, and break the force of every sermon. 
But, according to the vehement volunteered deliverance of this recent as- 
sembly, it can no more touch him with any proper church-inquiry, through 
an impartial tribunal for the purpose, than it can strike with the blow of 
impeachment a cabinet officer. The fellowship, which makes it responsible 
for him, forbids it to ask whether his name with the general public should 
be Judas or John. It can only approach his innocent church; ask others 
to do so; forbear communion with it, if it please; and at last call a Coun- 
cil ‘‘to inquire and consider,” not whether the pastor is a dissolute pre- 
tender to a grace he does not know, but whether his church has been act- 
ing in order. If it accomplishes anything whatever toward investigating 
the character of the minister accused, with whom it stands in public fel- 
lowship, and whose alleged wickedness brings a constant and sore reproach 
upon it, it does this only by indirection, and under the cover of a different 
aim. It can only reach him by considering, and possibly censuring at 
last, not himself, but those who believe in him. It can only raise the 
question of gwilt in the pulpit, by inquiring into the orderly conduct of 
the possibly mistaken but morally sound disciples in the pews. 

If this is Congregationalism, I cannot but suspect that the general 
Christian mind of the country will think it has had about enough of it. 
Certainly no priest or minister in any other body of Christians ever known 
on earth was so carefully and entirely shielded from inquiry, as to his char- 
acter, as is the pastor of a Congregational church, according to the state- 
ment of this assembly, so long as he succeeds in keeping his hold upon his 
circle of local hearers. His power to deceive them is the guaranty of his 
safety. Their ignorance is his absolute defense. He may laugh at all 
ecclesiastical inquiry, from whatever quarter, so long as his personal fol 
lowers adhere, and while the “ solemn declaration” of this Council spreads 
above him its shield and buckler. 
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As if to drive the very last nail in the screen which is to hide him, 
the Council makes even this tedious, indirect, and unworthy process to be 
conditioned upon a previous “neglect to investigate” on the part of the 
chureh to which he ministers. If there has been some form of investiga- 
tion, with which that church has declared itself satisfied, the church 
hich stands in fellowship with it cannot, without an unjust violence, send 
its first admonition. 

Tt does not seem extravagant to say that no paralysis ever chained 
all the muscles of motion and of speech as the statement of this unauthor- 
ized Council would chain the zeal of an intelligent church, which sees the 
whole progress of religion impeded by the swarming and ever-renewed 
illegations of unconfessed wickedness in one with whom it stands in fel- 
lowship, but into whose conduct, according to this, it can no more inquire 
than into the secrets of a Turkish harem. I would not overstate the 
matter ; but, really, this declaration of the Council almost amounts to a 
practical invitation to any deceptive and plausible rogue to enter the 
Congregational ministry, and there get a safety which the world outside 
is not ready to offer. 

No heresy, even, it woul appear, however destructive, can be ques- 
tion about by the neighboring churches until it has so far gained accept 
ance with a church that it is willing to allow and endorse it. A practica- 
protection is carefully secured to it, in all its earlier development and prol 
‘gress; and the doors of the communion seem flung wide open for any 
defection from the faith of the Gospel. 

If it be said that the Council was limited by the Cambridge Platform, 
‘and so shut up to these damaging conclusions, the reply is immediate ; 
that there is a Platform later than that, more recent therefore in its equiva- 
lent authority, and much more familiar among the churches, which, at least, 
provides that any chuxgh, after due admonition, may call a Council to ad- 
vise whether another church “ tolerates and upholds notorious scandals ;” 
which Council, finding that it does so after proper inquiry, may advise the 
withholding from it of communion. If it be said that even this authority 
for instituting an inquiry, uninvited by the one church, but indispensable 
to the others, does not warrant a full investigation into the alleged scan- 
dalous facts, it must be replied that such technical and verbal adherence to 
a rule, when the case is not one which the rule fully contemplated, would 
be a most idle “ sticking in the letter.” Grant that the ancient Platform, 
framed in a pure simplicity of manners, did not contemplate precisely the 
case of one to whom his church shall adhere while multitudes of minds 
outside of that church conceive him guilty, and concerning whom, after, it 
may be, dreadful years of discussion and suspense, opinion is more 
divided than at first. Congregationalism, if possessing a true vitality, 
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must certainly be able to apply its principles, by some normal process in 
harmony with those principles, to the exacting and novel case. If it can- 
not, it is too weak for a crisis, and already too old for the times. If it 
cannot, the organic law which restrains it, and makes it incapable of 
meeting such emergencies, is condemned beyond the hope of reversal. 

The Andover proposal was in no sense inconsistent with the earliest 
Platform, much less with the later. It was in perfect intimate harmony 
with their spirit, and their principles ; though it sought, I may admit, to 
illustrate that spirit, apply those principles, in a case hitherto quite un- 
exampled. Acceptance of it would have remedied a defect, and filled out 
a polity. Rejection of it, and the substitution for it of something as 
utterly foreign as possible to both Platform and polity, is the very sharpest 
dishonoring censure that could, as I think, have been passed upon both. 

But this is the thing which comes next in order. 

7. Having made the mutual Councils of churches either practically 
impossible, by giving to each contesting party the right of veto on the 
other’s nominees, or else, as where a pastor is involved, incompetent to 
any useful office, and apparently feeling still, in spite of, any precommit- 
ment of its members, and in spite of the impassioned declarations which 
met them, that further investigation must in some way be had, outside of 
the church, in order to any relief of religion from the load it has been 
carrying, and especially to any timely vindication of the churches of its 
order, the Council proceeds to invent a new instrument for the purpose ; 
and this is the real consummation of its work. 

The fact that it had no authority to do this, conferred by the Letter 
which-was its charter, does not seem in the least to have hindered its zeal. 
For any such purpose it was only a casual, illegitimate assembly, as 
destitute of authority as any street-meeiing. But it took up the work 
with ardent devotion, and certainly came to a wonderful result. It proposes 
an instrument for such investigation, apparently simple, but in reality 
curiously complex, and places the entire management of it as completely 
in the hands of those desiring a particular result as the wheel of the ship 
is in the hands of the helmsman. 

A brief analysis will make this apparent. 

First, a committee of three members of the Council is appointed, to 
organize a commission ; these three members being excellent gentlemen, 


whose confidence in the pastor to be investigated is said to be expressed 
- and complete. 


Secondly, these members, in forming the commission, are authorized 
to select any five names out of twenty ; anong which twenty are several 
of gentlemen whose eagerness for a result of vindication would be likely 
to stand a tremendous shock, from whatever evidence. 
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Thirdly, if these five nominees should not all consent or be able to 
serve, any three of them are a quorum, and may fill up the vacancies 
with any persons whom they shall select, whether named in the previous 
list or not. 

If a commission organized like this is not, from its inception, com- 
mitted, by all the sentiments of its members, to a special result, the cus- 
tomary laws which regulate human action must have been reversed, and 
the stream and the fountain be no longer alike. 

Fourthly, this commission is, apparently, not to be organized till after 
the lapse of sixty days, during which charges may be presented—afier 
which they cannot be—by parties making themselves responsible [it is 
not said to whom] for'the truth and proof of the same. Whether these 
parties must be members of Plymouth Church or not does not clearly 
appear. The most intimate representative of the pastor in that church 
has once said that “by all civil or ecclesiastical law” they must be. 
But subsequent statements appear to change this. That they cannot 
know beforehand who are to try the charges which they present, is obvious 
at first sight. ‘Lhey present them in the dark, to an unknown tribunal. 

Fifthly, the commission, so organized, without hearing any evidence 
in support of the charges, may decide that they have already been 
sufficiently tried, and on that ground may dismiss the complaint. 

Sixthly, if at the end of sixty days no charges have been presented, 
it seems to be provided, in a strangely complicated series of words, that 
the commission may yet be organized, if the committees of the church and 
the council deem it desirable, to hear testimony not previously given, 
which they think may throw light upon the charges already tried. In 
other words, if the committee of the church wish then to present ea-parte 
testimony on behalf of the pastor, the commission may be organized to 
hear such testimony, and to render a general verdict upon it. It would 
not be stranger than other things have been, if this should turn out to be 
the sole function of this commission. 

By the approval of the Council in the parallel case of the “ Tnvestigat- 
ing Committee” this commission is authorized beforehand to sit in secret, 
to use its own judgment in calling for witnesses, and in concluding, be- 
fore they are called, ‘ whether their evidence would be material.’ It is 

' unrestrained by any rules, except the discretion of its members. It can- 
not, probably, protect witnesses before it from suits for slander, on ac- 
~ -count of their testimony. It is responsible to no one. It has simply to 
report the result which it may reach to the Examining-committee of Ply- 
~ mouth Church, to be given by that committee to the public ; and Plymouth 
Church itself is not even advised to accept the result, or do anything about 
it, except to publish it. The action of the commission is evidently in- 
tended, however, to be a finality, beyond which inquiry never shall go. 
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It would certainly be unjust to the many honest members of the Council 
to even suspect that this curious commission was allowed by them to be 
organized in their name for the purpose of acquittal. It might not, per- 
haps, be wholly unjust to the shrewder minds behind the scheme to sus- 
pect that they thought it adapted to give a show of readiness to meet 
hostile charges, without involving serious danger—an ecclesiastical Quaker- 
gun, which looks ready for any service, but through whose silent wooden 
mouth no shot can pass. It certainly is not too much to say that no re- 
sult in the least likely to be attained by such a commission can do any- 
thing important toward enlightening and purifying the fetid darkness in 
which the churches of Brooklyn and of the land have long been walking. 

But, even if it could, is it not a humiliating, if not an alarming fact, 
that all the ancient and honored methods of general administration among 
related Congregational churches, by means especially of mutual Councils, ’ 
are suddenly completely set aside, by an assembly not empowered to do 
it, in favor of a contrivance like this—extemporized, untried, and possibly 
attended with more peril and perplexity than the wisest can foresee? It 
is a ccntrivance as unknown as court-martials to all preceding Congrega. 
tional history. It may be wholly e-parte in constitution, while fulfilling 
perfectly the provisions which frame it. It could not displace the 
pastor from his pulpit, though it should find him guilty at last of worse 
offenses than his accusers have ever alleged. It cannot even advise the 
withdrawing of fellowship from the church which sustains him, though that 
church, in the face of a damnatory verdict, should unitedly adhere to him. 
It is as wholly irresponsible a body, to the Council which devised it, to the 
affiliated churches of the communion, as it is to Prince Bismarck. It 
need not give a sémblance of reason for its finding ; and any Council sub- 
sequently convened could not act upon that finding, except after full con- 
sideration of its grounds, without the grossest injustice. 

One cannot but stand perplexed, and almost aghast, before the pro- 
posal for such a commission, put forth in the name of the Congregational 
churches, from the sea-coast to the mountains, by an assembly not au- 
thorized to do any such thing, and by an assembly which could not re- 
gard the Andover proposal as properly Congregational ; which felt itself 
constrained to advise its rejection, because chapter and verse did not ap- 
pear in the Cambridge Platform empowering one church to ask another 
to unite with it in a mutnal Council, to clear, if possible, the character of 
a minister, pastor of the one church, but received to its public fellowship 
by the other. The gnat and the camel will recur to one’s thoughts ! 

The development of Congregationalism, in a needed direction, by a 
cordial approval of the Andover proposal, would have made churches 
more fraternal, ministers improperly accused more safe, and would have 
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added stability and vigor to a system of government adapted at the outset 
to a limited region, but now extending over areas continental, of which 
the Fathers never dreamed. But this novel arrangement for an irrespon- 
sible secret commission is no more a development of any principle in the 
Platforms of the communion, or in its previous history, than an iron spike 
driven into its trunk is the development of a peach-tree. If it should be- 
come a precedent at all, it would simply be a precedent for an unhindered 
license in inventing new methods of church-inquiry, and putting upon 
them our ancient name. The next Council might, with equal propriety 
propose the public drawing of lots to decide a man’s character, as more 
scriptural in its nature, and not less Congregational. 

The above are some of the principal points presented in this remark- 
able “ Result,” which appear to justify a degree of apprehension, and to 
" be fitted to make men pause before they allow themselves to even seem 
to be committed to principles so rash, and to measures so strange. But, 
after all, the radical trouble, with any one who thoughtfully considers 
it, lies deeper than these. 

To put a power, practically unlimited, of excluding members on ac- 
count of their “acts,” as showing a want of “Christian sympathy,” into 
the hands of any majority ; to authorize any church to let the great sin- 
ner go unrebuked, if he has ceased attending the services; to require a 
member who fully believes in the pastor’s guilt to continue to attend on 
his ministrations, when a letter of dismissal is for any reason impossible to 
be asked for, denouncing his course as “‘unchristian” if he does not; to 
make mutual Councils practically impossible, in difficult cases, by requiring 
a common agreement of the parties on all the members, and giving to each 
“the rhzht ” to object to the other’s nominees; to endorse for the past, and 
so authorize for the future, an “investigating committee ” selected by the 
accused, not wholly Cemposed of even church-members, and affectionately 
devoted to the man whose acts it is to examine; to forbid one church to 
ask another to unite with it in a faithful endeavor to clear themselves, and 
the Christian community, of the injury involved in ever-recurring and un- 
settled charges against a minister for whom both in their measure are 
responsible; to put forth a commission, such as that here proposed, as a 
substitute for the usual Councils of the churches—these things are enough 
to startle the dullest. 

But still behind and beyond all these breaks forth on one’s thoughts that 
greater question, more unsettling to the mind than even these strange and 
eccentric propositions: If a Result like this be accepted, then what is left, 
in the entire Congregational plan, to be regarded as finally settled? What 
can ever be considered fixed and defined, beyond the reach of the first rash 
impulse ? 
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If one Council can commend the rules which a previous Council— 
certai , if carried out, sufficient to 
justify the withdrawal of fellowship; if one can adjudge specific cases, in 
effect, if not in form, by principles which the other declared unsound ; if 
one can answer three several questions, specifically proposed to a previous 
Council, and answer them in exactly the opposite sense; if a Council, not 
empowered for the purpose, can construct and set forth a wholly new instru- 
ment for church-inquiry, and supersede by it all the usual church tribunals; 
if it can forget its own Letter-missive, and enter on important and difficult 
business of which in that appeared no mention; if even the permanent 
Platforms of the communion have no directing or ae force inany such 
case, but a Council, once organized, may consider any question, and assume 
any function, which others shall suggest or which it may contrive—what 
basis remains for any settled rules whatever? Why contend for such ~ 
rules, when the only possible effect seems to be to heap up sand, which the 
next foot may scatter, or any puff of breath blow down? Of what possible 
use are discussion and effort to get anything defined, or anything estab- 
lished? And if that cannot be, what alternative is left for one who would 
build an orderly church, according to wise and intelligible rules, on whose 
permanent validity he can rely, but to get himself out as soon as he can 
of such rickety confusion? It is idle to build our edifices of stone, if the 
rules of the church, more important to it than buildings, are so mutable 
and shifting. Anybody can put materials together, if they are solid ; 
but it takes nothing less than miraculous power to make a permanent 
wall of water. 

I left the positions which it had been pleasant for me to oceupy, 
because of the pressure of these thoughts upon me. I did not do it as 
declaring a purpose to leave at once the communion I was born in, in 
which my fathers had ministered before me, and in which my whole public 
life has been passed. I have no claim to influence others ; but, for myself, 
I wait to see what others say, what the general mind of the churches 
says, to these extradrdinary recent proceedings. It may be that such a 
reaction will come as will give to the general scheme of government, 
which to me now appears almost fatally threatened, a new term of life, 
with more of stability, order, and strength. But, unless such comes, I 
do not see how any man can abide for long in a house so frail in its 
foundations, and so infirm in its structure, that it may tutuble in heaps 
around him at any moment. 

Certainly, I cannot. I have not years enough left for work to give 
any large future part of them to rebuilding the platform on which I am 
to stand. J see the heads around me growing whiter. I know that 
whatever force I have must now be used for the service of God, in the 


manifestation of his Divine Son. With me the blossoms have fallen ; the 
ripening fruit-season is fast passing ; the October tints are not far in the 
distance. There are subjects on which I love to dwell, as those who hear 
me will bear me witness ; but these questions of a changeful external 
polity are not among them. ‘There are transcendent and immortal 
results, for others and for myself, for which I would work. I cannot be 
always unavailingly trying to get the very primary rules of church-order 
re-established. 

The Congregational system has had a great Helort. Its colleges 
and seminaries, as well as its churches, are trophies that will not let others 
sleep. It has given abundantly to otner communions, and has all the time 
been enriched itself.. Its ministers have often been pre-eminent in the 
communities which they have moulded. Its missionaries have walked the 
dark places of the world, in the white of an apostolic charity, and some- 
times in the crimson of martyrdom. Its great benefactors, of institutions 
and of man, shine crowned with the gold of a glorious beneficence. But 
it cannot live always by virtue of its past. If it would still surpass that 
history, in its future development over the couutry, if it would attract 
the best minds to itself, or even hold the common minds which it has 
trained, it must do it by securing the purest Gospel in the teaching and 
the life of both ministers and members. It must, at least, assure the 
world that it provides established rules, which conserve and cherish Chris- 
tian purity ; that members received to the churches which it forms cannot 
be released from them, whatever their crimes, by simply absenting them- 
selves from the sacrament ; that Councils are assured to the humblest 
member who feels aggrieved, in which those whom he trusts and respects 
shall sit unchallenged; that any minister in its communion, accused of gross 
sin, shall be uieperly questioned, and impartially judged, by a regular, 
speedy, and competent tribunal ; and that, while giving the right hand 
of fellowship to either minister or church is made as easy as to draw on 
one’s glove, it shall not be as wholly impossible to withdraw it, whatever 
the occasion, as it is to escape from one’s poisoned skin, 

As at present presented, in this recent “ Result,” the whole scheme 
seems absurd. The man who builds churches at the West or the South, 
or in his own city, on the basis of its principles, appears to me to be doing 
all he can to heap up anxiety and trouble for himself, and to make the 
external Kingdom of Christ a mere confused, chaotic jumble. 

Last of all, it must be said, with the utmost emphasis, that a method’ 
must be found, if one does not exist, and a method in harmony with the 
primary principles which are organic in the system, for securing a recog- 
nized purity in the pulpit ; at least, for releasing other churches in fellow- 
ship from all responsibility for any one accused, by many voices, of re- 
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duplicated crimes, and the question of whose possible guilt continues, year 
after year, an incessant subject of public debate. The recent Council 
distinctly admits, and conspicuously affirms, that 7s accepted Congrega- 
tional scheme has no regular and appropriate way whatever for searching 
into and settling a vast public scandal in one of its churches ; that that 
can only be done, if at all, by some machinery wholly unxnown to either , 
of its Platforms, to any of its manuals, to any tradition of its elders ; 
and that neither a requesting member of the church, nor a member 
dropped from the roll against protest, and while making severest charges 
against the pastor, nor any sister church, near or remote, can effectively 
secure such a mutnal Council as might explore and end the scandal. 

Nay, more than this: each one of the proceedings by which the 
church, enthusiasticaliy devoted to its pastor, has fostered to its protent- 
ous growth this detestable incubus on all American Christian life, is au- 
thorized and endorsed by this numerous Council. The dropping of one 
of its members from the roll, after he had charged the pastor with adult- 
ery, and when a complaint, on account of such charges, by a member of 
excellent standing and repute, had been formally lodged against him ; the 
peculiar appointment and peculiar procedures of the “ Investigating Com- 
mittee,” on account of which their verdict wholly failed to restore public 
confidence ; the cutting off of another member, without trial or censure, 
in spite of her protest, and in face of her terrific declaration that the pastor, 
who for years had opened to her the secrets of his confidence, was to her 
knowledge a perjured adulterer ; the denial to her of a mutual Council, 
under cover of an objection to two of the churches named by her, which 
made it impossible for them to appear, and justified others in equally de- 
clining ; the repulse of the gentle and noble overture from the Andover 
church—every one of these proceedings is emphatically endorsed, the last 
was suggested, by this large and influential representative body. 

The machinery of Congregationalism, according to it, is precisely 
adapted to prolong and keep alive such a scandal as the present ; but is 
hopelessly incompetent, in its normal provisions, to bring.it to an end. 
Any other similar demoralizing development, hereafter arising, is, there- 
fore, as fully assured as.it can be of having as long a run as this, and of 
keeping the anxious mind, of the public as widely feverish and festered as 
now. ‘The irresponsible ‘ Scandal Bureau” may need to be often repeated 
hereafter, may need to be made a permanent institution, under such an 
astonishing. scheme of “‘ government.” 

I seriously think that if a way had been sought to make the Congre- 
gational name a by-word and a hissing to the entire American people, I 
had almost said to the civilized world, the way thus adopted was the very 
best possible ; and that unless the method proposed by the Andover 
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church, or one equivalent to this, shall be insisted on as just and right, and 
shall ere long be carried to success, the ancient and honored denomination- 
al title, in which we have rejoiced, will be so smirched that no one who 
can help it will be willing to wear it. If it be true that Congregational- 
ism, after centuries of development, and after thfee years of public dis- 
traction by this hideous ramor of an unexplored wickedness, has really no 
power to do anything about it, in an effective and legitimate way, but 
can only approve the successive steps by which the present paralysis has 
been reached, men ought not to be severely blamed if they adjudge it un- 
worthy, at least, of further respect. 

It is not pleasant to me to write thus. I remember the schools in 
which I was trained. I remember the graves by which I have stood. 1 
remember the grand and saintly souls who are now with the Church of the 
First-born above. I remember the almost thirty years in our own con- 
gregation—of happy, harmonious, and useful church life, with the truths 
that have stirred us, the promises that have raised us as on the swift celestial 
wings, the Divine influence that has wrought on our souls, the sacraments 
where we have seen the Lord. I remember the other churches around us, 
to which I have given whatever I had of counsel and support, and in 
whose welfare my heart has expanded with new delight ; and I hardly can 
bear even now to read, I would almost recall, if it were possible, the 
words I have felt constrained to write. But vera pro Gratis is as good 
arule now asin earlier times. And itis as true of the government of 
the churches as it is of their worship, that “God is not the author of 
confusion.” 


PROCEEDINGS. 


* 


Brooxktyn, March 138, 1876.. 


Pursuant to notice given from the pulpit on the last Lord’s Day, members 
of The CuurcH OF THE PILGRIMS assembled in their Lecture Room, at 8 Pp. mM. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by the Pastor, R. 8. Storrs, D. D., Moa- 
erator. 


Mr. Walter T. Hatch then read the following Preamble and Resolutions: 


Whereas, There is a known and authoritative ecclesiastical law of the 
Congregational Communion, evidenced by its usages, and its accredited Plat- 
forms of polity, by which the validity of the acts of Churches and of Councils 
are determinable; and 


Whereas, The procedures of Churches and Councils which do not conform 
to that law are disorderly, illegal, and revolutionary, and not binding upon in- 
dividual Churches, or the Congregational communion; and 


Whereas, The late Advisory Council convened in Brooklyn in February, 
1876, did, in its published Result of Council, in terms or effect, declare and 
affirm : 

(1) That a subsequent ordinary Council may disregard, annul, and set 
aside the Result of a previous Council, which acted within its Letter- 
Missive and within the acknowledged competency of a Council: 

(2) That a Church may, without reproach for laxity of discipline, drop 
a member for alleged prolonged absence from ordinances, or other minor 
offense, without inquiring into the truth of graver charges publicly and 
specifically made against the moral and Christian character of such 
member; ‘‘selecting” a minor ‘‘ offense on which it shall separate him 
from its fellowship,” that it may avoid the scandal of investigating and 
cutting him off for the graver offense: 

(3) That a Council may declare itself upon matters of the gravest concern 
to an individual Church, and to the collective Churches of the commu- 
nion, which are not submitted by the Letter Missive, from which, by 
the consentaneous act of the inviting and invited Churches, the sole 
authority of the individual delegates and of the collective Council is de- 
rived, and by which its functions are strictly limited: 

(4) That without hearing a Church that has proffered a mutual Council 
to a sister Church, and without a submission of that question by the Let- 
ter Missive, a Council may advise the latter Church that such proffer was 
unauthorized and should be rejected, and may thus take upon itself the 
exclusive responsibility for the rejection of a proffer which it was 
within the undoubted competency of one Church to make, and of the 
other Church to accept: 
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(5) That after agreeing to unite in calling a Mutual Council, each party 
has an unconditional and unlimited right, by objecting, to exclude from 
the Council any Church or Minister proposed by the other party to be 
invited, even irrespective of the question whether such excluded Church 
or Minister is in truth and in fact so committed to a pronounced judg- 
ment in the case as to be morally ineligible to sit in the Council; that 
such right of exclusion exists even after the excluded Church or Minister 
has been named, agreed to, and by arrangement between the parties 
notified that an invitation will be sent, and may be exercised so as to 
exclude from a Mutual Council (one-half of which is to be named by 
each party) all Churches zich, and all Ministers who, by their maturity 
of age, experience, and wisdom, or by reason of vicinage, or specia- 
knowledge of the parties, or of the relevant facts on which the Council 
is to pronounce a conclusion, are in the nature of things most compel 
tent, morally and intellectually, to conclude wisely and justly: 


(6) That a pastor (and by parity of reasoning a Church.member, who 
has equal rights with the pastor), who is charged with a scandalous 
offense, may be permitted by his Church to pass by the standing Exam- 
ining Committee, and constitute a special committee, of attached friends 
and business associates (some of whom are not members of the Church), 
to investigate the charge, with the assistance and direction of his pri- 
vate attorney; and that the Church may accept an investigation by 
such special committee, so constituted and directed, and its decision, as 
ample and final, and as relieving such Church of all duty to make fur- 
ther inquiry into the truth of the charge: 

(7) That a Council may set aside the orderly} method of investigating, by 
a regularly constituted Council, a grave matter which concerns the 
purity and good name of all the Churches, and may substitute therefor 
a secret Commission, anomalous in the mode of its constitution, in the 
definition and limitation of its functions, and in its methods of proce- 
dure; and, in the personnel of the tribunal, so unknown, that confi- 
dence cannot be implicitly reposed in either its integrity, intelligence, 

- or impartiality; therefore, 


Resolved, First: That the Church of the Pilgrims does not accede to, and 
will not be bound by, the principles so declared in this Result of Council ; that 
it regards those principles as novel, false, and revolutionary, and subversive 
of the platforms ‘and polity of the Congregational communion ; and that it 
does not hold itself {bound to continue in denominational fellowship with any 
Church which adheres to those principles. 


Resolved, Secondly: That upon the fundamental principles of the Con- 
gregational platforms and polity—principles which underlie all voluntary cor- 
porate association and effort—whatever concerns the collective brotherhood 
of the Churches may be judged by that brotherhood in a properly constituted 
Council, ordinary or extraordinary, according to the particular case ; and that 
if a Church proves itself unwilling, or unable, by some appropriate ecclesias- 
tical procedure, instituted by itself, or in any orderly way proffered by sister 
Churches, to rid itself of a scandal which tends and threatens to discredit all 
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the Churches, it is the right, and may be the imperative duty, of the brother- 
hood of Churches, to institute inquiry, in order to rid itself either of such 
scandal or of such Church; and that we shall regard a final denial of such 
right of the brotherhood of Churches to investigate, in any extreme case, 
through an ecclesiastical Council, as endangering not only the purity but the 
very existence of the communion of Congregational Churches. 


An amendment to a motion to adopt the Preamble and Resolutions was 
‘offered vy Mr. Alexander Forman, that the Preamble and Resolutions as read, 
and the Address of the Pastor, as delivered last. evening, be printed and put 
into the hands of members of the congregation, and further action be post- 
poned for two weeks, to give a further opportunity to consider these questions. 


After some discussion, in which several members took part, the question 
was called for, and decided in the negative, by a rising vote, only twenty-three 
voting for the amendment. 


The sections of the Preamble were then read by the Moderator, and voted 
upon seriatim, and were adopted by a vote of nearly four to one. 


The question upon the adoption of the Resolutions was then called for, 
and a rising vote being demanded, the first Resolution was carried by a vote 
of seventy-eight in the affirmative, to twenty-five in the negative. 


The second Resolution was then read, and declared adopted, by a vote of 
eighty-five to fourteen. 


The question was then put upon the adoption of the Preamble and Reso- 
lutions asa whole, and they were declared adopted, by a vote of ninety in the 
affirmative, aghinst twenty-three in the negative. 


The following Resolution was then offered by Mr. Hatch, and carried: 


Resolved, That the Moderator be requested to appoint a Committee of 
three, of whom the Clerk of the Church shall be one, to arrange for the 
publication, in pamphlet form, convenient for circulation, of the Address 
delivered last evening by our Pastor, upon the Result of the recent Advisory 
Council, and also the proceedings of this meeting ; with instructions to print 
at least 5,000 copies, and to forward a copy to each Congregational Church 
in the Wnited States, and to other clergymen and prominent individuals, 
at their discretion; and to furnish, at cost-price, to the members of this 
Church and Society, cage copies they may wish for private circulation. 


. 


On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 
J. C. BARNES, 
Stated Clerk. 
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BY THE REV. J. TAYLOR, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES. 


Rey. PROFESSOR ELECT: 


My Dear Brother,—\ have been requested to bring to you 
the salutations of the Trustees of our Theological Seminary 
on this interesting occasion, and to address you in the few 
words which this service requires of them. 

Quite recently the painful duty was laid upon us, in this 
same holy place, of taking up the lifeless remains of the Rev. 
R. G. Vermilye, D.D., late professor of Systematic Theology, 
and honoring them in burial. In pursuit of one to succeed 
him, our attention was directed to yourself, and when action 
was taken on the question of your election, it was carried 
with hearty unanimity. Your cordial acceptance of our over- 
ture, accompanied with the assurance of a deep and abiding 
interest in our doctrines and work, has greatly cheered and 
strengthened us. In our meeting to-day we received the re- 
sult-of council which dissolved the pastoral relation, and also 
such earnest words of commendation from those who have 
known you in the labors of the ministry, as to awaken high 
hopes of your success in this new calling. The way is now 
fully prepared for this final act of your induction into your 
official, position. I deem it extremely fortunate that you 
were enabled to listen to the commemorative discourse de- 
livered last evening, which so admirably delineated the char- 
acter and lifework of your predecessor, and also presented 
so many points in the history of religious thought and theo- 
logical discussion of a past generation, and which more or less 
directly brought this Seminary into being. This, together 
with the fact that you are already so familiar with the formu- 
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lated doctrines which constitute the basis of our Seminary 
work, precludes the necessity of reciting that creed in your 
hearing to which you are required to give assent now, and 
also at the beginning of every subsequent seminary year 
that you may continue in this work. Permit me to ask, Do 
you now assent to the creed of this Seminary? With this 
public assurance, accept on our part the declaration that you 
are now inaugurated Professor of Systematic Theology, and 
in full possession of all the privileges and responsibilities 
which this high position carries with it. As you enter this 
field of service it may stimulate and encourage you to know 
that those who have preceded you in this chair have retired 
from it only when life’s labors were done. ‘This to us also is 
a pleasing omen that your work shall be with success and 
long continuance. The times demand sen—men that may 
not be corrupted or turned aside from rigid fidelity to right. 
May you be enabled so to instruct and mould those who 
come within the reach of your influence that they shall never 
lose sight of the righteous claims of God and man. It only 
remains for us to pray that the Great Head of the church 
may bless you and enrich you in all good things evermore.— 
‘AMEN. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


BRETHREN OF THE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT: 


As I have undertaken to obey the call of your Board of 
Trust, to the work of teaching Christian Theology in this 
Seminary, I can not but be ready also to take the opportunity 
which your courtesy offers me, of speaking a few things as 
to the nature and importance of the task. 

Theological seminaries are established for a two-fold pur- 
pose: to promote Biblical and theological science, and to fit 
young servants of the Master to be preachers of His word 
and overseers of His flock. You will expect the practical 
aim of tle Seminary to take the precedence in the thoughts 
of one, who comes to this work after twenty years of unre- 
mitting pastoral service; and you will permit me to survey 
the work, this evening, from the point of view which the 
habits of my life compel me to take. 

You recognize that the public service of Christ is not 
only a “good,” but also a severe and exacting work. You 
regard the time of preparation for it as, at the best, brief and 
crowded. You would introduce into the required course of 
study nothing byt what is absolutely essential. You would 
keep the candidate not a day longer than is necessary, from 
the field which is “white unto the harvest.” It is useful, 
therefore, to remind ourselves, from time to time, of the 
indispensableness of the studies which are retained in the 
curriculum. 

You have heard, on former occasions, of the modes of 
grounding the student in the original languages of the Scrip- 
ture, and aiding him to feel at home there. You place your 
seal of approval on no ministry that can not examine the 
thoughts of God in the precise words which His inspired 
servants uttered. 
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You believe that the kingdom of God is not a mere pro- 
jection of ideas, but that it is a succession of events, a body 
of unalterable facts; and accordingly, you yield to the history 
of His revelation and of His church its important place. 

You know that the undisciplined human powers should 
not be offered for the preacher’s work; rather, perhaps, you 
would incline to the opinion that “preaching is the greatest 
of the arts”; and hence you require that the precepts which 
are drawn from the best experience in this service be incul- 
cated on the student, and that he be incited to make them 
his own by frequent trial of his powers. 

That you have an equal sense of the importance of sending 
the young preacher forth with a deep conviction of the inter- 
nal consistency and harmony of the Word of God, is attested 
by your maintenance of the chair of theology and by the 
occasion which calls us together to-night. 

Men differ so widely in their estimates of the value of 
theological science that the proposition to which I have to 
ask your attention is liable to be deemed an absurdity by 
one mind, while by another it will be regarded as too obvious 
to be discussed. 

This diversity of sentiment must be my justification for 
adventuring upon the theme. 

I would urge, then, that the power of the minister of 
Christ’s word is likely to be proportioned to the clearness and 
strength of his apprehension of that system of truth which 
is contained in the Holy Scriptures, and which is reflected 
in the chief confessions of the Protestant Church. 

It has been earnestly taught, in our times, that the power 
which systematic knowledge of a subject gives must not be 
sought by the minister of the gospel. The Scriptures, it is 
said, are not systematic, they are luxuriant and: free. He 
who finds system there must previously have conveyed it 
thither. This is not the place for us to do more than 
mention the simple answer, that if the Scriptures do not 
comprise a system, then they do not convey a revelation. 
For a revelation is an unvailing of truth, and truth is that 
which possesses internal consistency, harmony, and unity,— 
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which are but other names for the relations of a system. 
Certainly, when we consider the feebleness of our powers, 
the question may be justly asked, whether a systematic 
knowledge of even the revealed thoughts and ways of God 
is attainable by us. But we are not left to the exertion of 
our own powers. God's inspired servants have often sum- 
marized the chief teachings of His word. Especially does 
the last division of the Bible—the epistles—present many 
authoritative teachings respecting the aim and purport of 
the whole. The intimation that we can not tell what the 
central and principal teachings of the Bible are, and there- 
fore can not satisfactorily approximate towards a knowledge 
of its system, overlooks the numerous utterances in which the 
Author of the whole has stated, with absolute decisiveness, 
His chief design and the procedures by which He attains it. 

Theological study has also been much decried in our time 
on the ground that, though there may be a deep system 
underlying the Scriptures, the efforts of men to find it must, 
from the nature of the case, be futile. Truth in religion, it 
is said, can only be apprehended by the religious life; its 
very essence disappears under the grasp of the classifying 
intellect. This, however, seems simply to be an argument 
for confining theology to its proper method. Its chief office 
is to give a rational account of that which is apprehended 
through the Christian life. The mind which has not been 
enlightened by Christian experience reflects to little purpose 
upon Christian truth; but to say that thought can be 
employed to no\advantage when access to the truth has 
been given in the Christian life, is to say, either that God’s 
communications lack essential reasonableness, or, that our 
intellectual structure fails in the point where it ought to have 
its highest capacity. 

But philosophy, at any rate, we have been told, with her 
unsettled conflicts and never-ceasing reinvestigations, must 
put it out of human power to exhibit the substance of the 
Christian faith in a systematic form. Until the schools 
cease to be at variance in the questions they propose, even 
the oracles of God can not return to them decisive answers. 
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But this is an assertion which overlooks the power of the 
Christian religion to evoke a true and harmonious philosophy 
through the elements of eternal reason which are interwoven 
with her own substance. The schools of men may be at 
hopeless variance, but those who wait in the school of Christ 
can be admitted to many luminous views in philosophy, even 
while they are fed with the bread of life. Christ can be 
made unto us “ wisdom,” as well as “righteousness and sanc- 
tification and redemption.” If philosophy does not know how 
to propound her questions aright, faith can teach her, and can 
supervise her also as she receives the answers and shapes 
them for the ends of knowledge. 

When influences like these are at work to disparage 
theological study, it is evident that the views which sustain 
the opposite conclusion ought to be presented on all fitting 
occasions, 

In pursuance of this design, I would take occasion to speak, 
in the first place, of some respects in which a preacher who 
neglects theology is at disadvantage; and, in the second 
place, of the resources which the genuine theological spirit 
opens to the minister. A few things may perhaps be fitly 
added upon the sum of the truths in which the power of the 
ministry is believed to reside, and upon the maxims which 
the friends of this Seminary may naturally expect to be the 
governing considerations in its theological teaching. 

We will suppose, then, that the preacher has yielded to 
the belief that the Bible contains no system, or, at least, that 
the efforts of Christian men to find it have neither had nor 
are likely to have any encouraging result. We will suppose, 
also, that he inclines to think that the human soul, when it 
is quickened to a religious life, should beware of endeavoring 
to justify to its thought what is involved in its feeling, that 
he fears, as the result in such a case, that philosophy or science 
may make the last decision and acquire the power of life and 
death over faith. Supposing one to take such a position, we 
may easily see that he is placed under great disadvantages. 

In the first place, he will be likely, in his public work, to 
take a text from the Bible and a subject from some other 
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source of knowledge. The page of Scripture which may 
happen to be under consideration will not teach, it will only 
suggest. From the fullness of their contents the Scriptures 
afford innumerable openings upon topics which lie outside of 
their chief design. Onlyaperception ofthe main current, of 
the living system, which pervades them, can keep the preacher 
within the stream and prevent him from being landed and 
lost upon its banks. To speak of nothing besides, what 
_ Materials for artistic combinations lie within these pages! 
Here is the babe of Bethlehem, with the angel chorus sound- 
ing over the fields ; the secluded life in Nazareth, which was 
to break at length in a beauty that should ravish earth and 
heaven ; the cross and the grave, with the resurrection morn- 
ing and the day of Pentecost in such close proximity; the 
prisoner at Pilate’s bar who could say, “ Henceforth ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.” A similar brilliancy of 
contrast comes to view in the history of the Church; in the 
humble origin and the exalted destiny of its members; in 
the spectacle of lowly fishermen and herdsmen taken to 
stand in the eye of the world, as the Prophets and Apostles of 
God. Even the land of Palestine shares in the effect. The 
rivers and lakes and ruined towns of that little province 
are invested with an interest which no secular glories can 
impart. And all this, with much more of the same nature 
which might be named, sets in the way of a minister a 
powerful temptation to become a species of artist, to forget 
his calling to beNhe simple herald of the messages of God. 
It is in those messages that we find the system of truth which 
is contained in the Scriptures ; and to these the things which 
have just been named bear a comparison much like that 
which the tinted clouds of morning bear to the all illumining 
and vitalizing sun. 

A recent writer has shown that one of the besetting sins 
of the literature of our day is, the'endeavor to gain, at every 
possible point, picturesque effects. Nowhere, perhaps, has 
this tendency more disastrously manifested itself than in the 
modern sermon. Permit me to imagine an instance which 
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every one will acknowledge to be possible. A man takes 
for the subject of his discourse the Saviour’s weeping over 
Jerusalem. The Mount of Olives first comes into view and 
receives an elaborate description ; the city of Jerusalem, with 
its remarkable topography and its unparalleled history, be- 
comes the subject of another sketch; from that the discourse 
easily branches to a consideration of the great historical cities 
of the world, and it may conclude with some reflections upon 
the tragical scenes which lie hidden within the boundaries of . 
every vast assemblage of human habitations, and upon the 
tender interest with which the sins and sorrows of humanity 
ought to be regarded. But now, let such a specimen of pul- 
pit discourse be compared with a sermon like that of John 
Howe upon the same text. To perceive the difference between 
the two, one needs only to repeat the title of the latter: “The 
Redeemer’s tears wept over lost souls.” Here is no missing 
of the great point. The event is not detached from the main 
Bible and treated with the feebleness of an attempt to produce 
artistic effects ; it stands in the light of all the solemn Word 
of God. The system which pervades the Scriptures dominates 
the mind of the preacher, causing him to see, with unerring 
vision, the chief things which, on that day, arose to the Sav- 
iour’s view, and which must rise to His view, in every similar 
situation, where great privileges and great abuses of privilege 
come together. There is a secondary glory which surrounds 
the Bible, inasmuch as it touches life and nature on all sides 
and is the source of infinite suggestion in every field of human 
experience and thought. Butits primary glory is that in which 
the preacher’s power resides ; and this consists in the system 
of truths which pervade it, having relation to the glory of God 
and the everlasting blessedness of man in the redemption which 
isin Christ Jesus. No doubt the preacher should be as suscept- 
ible as any man to'the interest which poetical and historical 
associations give to the Scriptures; but then, these should 
have for him “no glory at all by reason of the glory that 
excelleth.” When his mind is smitten with the revelation of 
those thoughts and ways of God which are as much higher 
than man’s thoughts and ways as the heavens are above the 
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earth, then, as an instrument of the Spirit of grace, he is 
invested with his proper power. He will not then take for 
the material of his discourse, thoughts which touch the divine 
message of the Scriptures only as a tangent touches a circle. 
He will not, after having made some inferior point of connec- 
tion with a text, proceed thereafter in the course which his 
own fancy or feeling may direct. Rather, he will perceive, 
as by a sacred instinct, how an utterance on any given page 
is related to the truths which shine from all the pages. He 
will know that if he seizes that relation, he has the mind of 
God in the specific utterance. When he is borne along in the 
direction of that, he may frequently have to declare things 
which fail to be popular and for the moment pleasing ; but he 
will not fall into the condemnation of having wasted the 
Sabbath hours, of having used the noble instrument of public 
discourse, with which he might have wielded over audiences 
the power of eternal truth, merely to freshen and set in some 
more striking combinations the fading things of time. 

.I mention as a second disadvantage under which the 
minister who is averse to theological pursuits will be apt to 
labor, that his discourses will fail to illustrate the substantial 
unity of faith which has prevailed among Christ’s followers. 
The failure to do a preacher’s work will be all the greater 
if one makes upon his hearers the positive impression that 
there has been no unity of belief among the successions 
of God’s people. It may add something to the immediate 
‘personal influence of the preacher, to destroy in the minds 
of his hearers all reverence for the individuals or the bodies 
of mén who, in different ages of the Church, have set forth 
the substance of the truths which were most surely believed 
in their times. A procedure of this sort may compel the 
auditors to receive all that has weight with them more exclu- 
sively under the forms and colorings given by a single mind, 
and so, may seem to augment the power of such a teacher. 
But in the final result, such a ministry will be seen to have 
possessed popularity rather than power. When you come to 
look for the solid and lasting structures which it has built 
in the souls of men, you will not be able to discern them, 
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Most probably, the result of the ministry will appear to have 
been a personal fascination exerted by one man,—a personal 
homage rendered by others ; and withal, in neither case, any 
such establishment in the faith, any such ripening of the 
Christian graces, or advance towards the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ, as are alone worthy to 
confer the name of power upon the instrument by which 
they are effected. 

Our Lord declared that that which He looked forward 
to as the most impressive feature in His kingdom was the 
consent and union of His followers. But where the sub 
stantial agreement of the most spiritually minded men, as 
this is reflected in the chief confessions, is steadily ignored 
or is denied, there it is to be expected that the failure to 
impress the world with the truth of Christ’s mission will 
be marked. It is not to be doubted, I think, that in many 
quarters, unbelief has been greatly promoted by that habit, 
in which so many public teachers of religion have allowed 
themselves, of seeming to stand apart from all the church 
which has gone before them, and of presenting divine truth 
as though a just view of it had now, for the first time in 
history, been attained. “A scribe well instructed unto the 
kingdom of God brings forth things new and old.” By him 
the old truths are received into new and fresh convictions, 
and they may also shine, in the developments of God’s 
kingdom, in brighter lights, and rise in nobler proportions. 
Very possibly he will distribute into new arrangements, 
will present this part or that with a different emphasis, 
according to the exigencies of his times; but he will not. 
sunder himseif from the line of God’s teachers and witnesses ; 
he will not fail to make it a part of his boast and glorying that 
he declares the things which have been the substance of all 
the Christian creeds, and the strength of all Christian hearts, © 
from the beginning. 

I must advert to one more: source of weakness which the 
minister is exposed to when he neglects theological study. 
He is liable to come into a posture of mind towards science 
and philosophy, which will leave him a prey to the suspicion 
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that Christianity exists upon the suffezance of its adversaries, 
He will be likely to have the fear that these, if once they 
should put forth their full strength, would drive it from the 
field. If a man shrinks from scientific theology because 
he secretly fears that the faith will net bear scrutiny, he 
certainly has, in that circumstance, one of the darkest omens 
as to the general effect of his ministry. A man’s inmost 
convictions in this matter are sure to betray themselves in 
his work. He may avoid discussing questions which lie at 
the foundation of the faith; he may refrain, in public dis- 
course, from evéry controverted theme; and yet what he 
believes, or does not believe, regarding the unconquerable 
strength of the Christian religion, will become apparent in the 
whole strain of his ministry. It will be felt by many who 
can not tell why they feel it, whether the highest conviction 
which he reaches is, that Christianity is a religion that is 
most worthy to be true, or whether he deems it the religion 
which verily and beyond all question zs true; whether he 
regards it merely as the noblest religion that ever entered the 
world, or holds it to be the absolutely true religion, against 
which no weapon that is formed can finally prosper. The 
light of strong conviction of the truth of Christianity, when 
it is within the preacher, can not be hid; and if it be absent, 
there is no other possession which can compensate for it. 
If one has penetrated far enough into the faith, or if the 
faith. has penetrated deeply enough into him, to beget the 
assurance that it is of God, and if he has scrutinized philoso- 
phy closely enough, to conclude that there are vast differences 
between that which*is merely man’s speculation, and that 
which lies in the structure of things as they are illuminated 
by God, he will not be afraid of system in his thoughts upon 
religion. He will be confident that God sets the enlightened 
reason over against the sanctified heart, and that these are 
to act upon each other unto a growing harmony, under the 
influence of that blessed Spirit, whose office it is to irradiate 
as well as to kindle the soul. 

These seem to be some of the disadvantages of the 
preacher, who discards theology from the course of his 
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studies. He is in danger of taking from the Bible sugges- 
tions instead of teachings. He is likely to lose the support 
of the great cloud of witnesses who confess the Christian 
truth in every age. He is in peril of conceding that the 
realm of thought must be yielded up to science, while faith . 
retains only the domain of feeling. 

The second position in this argument comes now to be 
considered. This is, that the Christian minister gains the 
fullest possession of his resources in proportion as he cher- 
ishes and cultivates the theological spirit. 

In our day, ministers very generally have to determine 
whether they will be avowed theologians, or half theologians 
and half scientists. And they lose the power of theology in 
proportion as they hesitate to declare that they hold the theo- 
logical point of view. Has it not been one of the sources of 
our weakness during the last twenty or thirty years, that 
upon the occasion of each bold advance of scientific discovery 
or conjecture, we have allowed our audiences to think, that 
everything relating to the faith must remain in doubt, until 
the threatening aspect of the new discovery or conjecture 
was turned away? We have been over ready to surrender 
the theological point of view, and over glad to receive it 
back again, upon some temporary settlement of boundary 
questions. But this is to do homage to science for our pos- 
session of Christian truth, and it is fatal to the sovereignty 
of. faith. Evidently upon this plan there never can be 
confidence in the heart of a minister of Christ. He never 
can know what new discoveries may de made in the field of 
science, or, at least, may seem to be made, demanding a 
provisional a¢ceptance and requiring him to say what ground 
of belief he would hold if these should prove true. And, 
in fact, in order’ to deprive us of our chief resource, as 
Christian teachers, all that opposing systems need to ask is, 
that we surrender the independent certainty which arises 
from our own body of evidence, and that we come into a 
state of suspense—no matter how hopeful a state of suspense 
—until scientific questions are decided. We have left our 
impregnable citadel, as soon as we have become willing to 
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forget that there are events of history and facts of Christian 
life, which stand no longer in the lists of things liable to 
investigation. 

For is there ever to be again a serious discussion as to 
whether the man named Jesus of Nazareth lived? As to 
whether the babe who received that name was born in Beth- 
lehem, was brought up in Nazareth, was baptized in Jordan? 
As to whether He preached a new doctrine respecting God 
and man, drew to Himself some loving friends, arrayed 
against Himself some malignant foes, who ultimately com- 
passed His death upon the cross? Suppose that on this very 
day some one should have observed under his microscope a 
transmutation from vegetable into animal life; would that 
alter the fact that Jesus of Nazareth lived among men ? 

Or, can any discovery in the. realm of nature work a 
change in the course of past events in the history of the 
Christian Church? In the second century, looking with 
the eyes of ordinary history, we see men passing bread and 
wine to each other and associating together as Christians, in 
all the chief cities and towns of the Mediterranean coasts. 
And from the literature which they have left us, we know 
that the Christian life was the same in them that it is in us 
to-day. We know that the testimony of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ operated then, as now, to deliver and to transform the 
soul. What have microscope, or telescope, or any reading 
that can be given to the facts of physical science, to do with 
the -renuineness of Christian experience, or with the proofs 
that assure us that that experience was the same in the 
second century @s now? 

And what discovery or conjecture in science can affect 
what we know to be the third fact in the case? Undeniable 
events require adequate causes for their explanation, and 
when the only adequate causes that can be suggested are 
actually pointed out as operative in the events, the explana- 
tion is complete. The matter which previously may have 
been in question is then no longer a subject of inquiry; it 
becomes an item of settled knowledge. 

By reason of its passing these tests, the Christian religion 
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enters into the list of established verities. No suggestion 
can be offered that gives an adequate cause for the existence 
of the Christian Church, the up-springing of the Christian 
life, except that which we have in the Apostolical literature, 
—the gospels and epistles of the New Testament. Even if 
we release our adversaries from the necessity of furnishing. 
historical evidence for their conjectures, they fail to frame 
any conjectures, which sober reason does not pronounce to 
be a bringing in of causes, which are utterly insufficient to 
produce the result. But how complete is the account of the 
causes which produced and which perpetuate the Christian 
church, when we read the Apostolic testimony! How, in 
this relation of facts, does the stream attest the fountain, and 
the fountain claim for its own the stream. The explanation 
of this mystery, that there is a divine life in the world, is, 
that there is divine life in Jesus Christ. This is that which 
“accounts for the facts in the arising of the Church: Jesus, 
whose name she bears, was the sinless man and was the Son 
of God. He is the world’s Redeemer, and the Head of a 
kingdom which is the proper and adequate sequel to that 
manifestation of the eternal life which was with the Father, 
that He made in the flesh. 

It is our part then to take possession of our magnificent 
resources. The testimony of God in our hearts and of God 
in history, ought to settle the question as to what shall be 
the fundamental certainty for us. And if that is well settled, 
it only remains that we survey and study all things from the 
Christian position. If men say to us: We are on the way, - 
as we think, to prove things which are inconsistent with the 
Christian religion; it is ours to say: Of course you will 
pursue inquiry to the uttermost. But this remains certain, 
that you can never subvert the Christian faith by inquiries 
in physical science. ' In order to subvert it, you must wrench 
out from history, the events which gave to the Christian 
religion its origin; you must unravel the web of time and 
weave its patterns anew; and you must stop the weaving of 
the history of human hearts, to-day, after that design which 
took its rise in Jesus Christ our Lord. We Christians may 
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say: The laws of our intellectual structure do not permit 
us to surrender a body of facts which is attested by the 
strongest outward evidence and is attended by the most 
convincing inward demonstrations, simply because we may 
not adjust in our thought all the relations of these facts to 
others. If weare to elucidate all the relations between all the 
various classes of facts, which may be brought to our notice, 
before we can attain assurance with respect to any one class, 
then we must bid farewell to knowledge, or settled conviction 
with regard to anything. No. The light which settles the 
questions of our duty and destiny we will accept; the light 
which will bring all knowledge into harmonious adjustments 
we will look for, and if need be, will wait for. 

To hold a position like this with the strength of one’s 
deepest convictions, is to gain the great resource of a con- 
scious possession of the most momentous truth. And such 
a position can be held by the Christian minister only as he 
is willing to avow himself a theologian, and only as he feels 
that the theological point of view is independent of all others— 
is full and complete within itself. 

Committing himself fully to the theological spirit arms a 
minister with power in another respect. When, from the 
independent Christian position, the mind endeavors to gain a 
clear understanding of what is involved in Christian experi- 
ence, and is set forth in the Scriptures, (and this is the 
procedure of theology,) it also inevitably lays hold of the 
best weapons to repel systems of error. So far as the 
preacher's own personal conviction is concerned,—and in the 
strength of this more than in anything else his personal power 
resides,—the testimony against false doctrine which the chief 
activities of the Christian life furnish, is the most decisive of 
all the things that affect his mind. 

Let two or three instances be considered. There are many 
arguments against Materialism; but when the question is 
fully presented, whether the soul is an emanation from the 
brain or not, is there any argument which is so moving and 
decisive, as that which comes up to view along with important 
changes in a man’s spiritual state? We have known in our- 
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selves, we have seen in the case of others, that the most far 
reaching changes in the mode of thought and feeling have 
occurred, not through any alteration of regimen or course of 
physical training, but in direct answer to prayer, and after 
fervent entreaty for the presence of Him who is preéminently 
“the Spirit”—the Spirit of might and power. We know under 
such circumstances that God has dealt with us, Spirit with 
spirit; that the mighty energy of thought and feeling and 
efficiency which is above, has influenced by direct action, the 
power of thought and feeling which is within; and under 
that conviction, as under no other, the theory that the soul 
may be but the finer working of the particles of the brain, is 
seen to be impossible. 

A similarly decisive testimony is borne against Pantheism, 
—“that original sin of human reason,” as it has been well 
called. We can demand, in the ordinary course of argu- 
ment, whether, if conscious intelligence can spring from 
unconscious substance, the stream has not risen far above 
its fountain. But the refutation of the false view is rendered 
far more convincing, when spiritual life rises in the soul. That 
is a condition, which places the effect at a still greater remove 
from anything which an unconscious cause can be conceived 
to give rise to. When the heart’s affections take hold upon 
the living God, and upon all that is dear to Him in the 
universe, then the most convincing testimony is borne to 
His own intense and glorious personality. What knowledge 
of Himself and joy in His own holy nature must characterize 
the Original when such fruits of peace can be produced in 
us who are copies ! 

Take another instance from the testimony of the Christian 
life in regard to Evolutionism. This is a doctrine which may 
be justly stigmatized, as practising upon us an illusion some- 
what like that which is produced by the use of a well known 
scientific toy. The theory exhibits dead matter and undeviat- 
ing law, painted in closely contiguous rounds, and then the 
scene which exhibits them is made to whirl so swiftly that 
motion and life are imparted. But after all, the best answer to 
the theory, so far as the conviction of a Christian man is con- 
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cerned, is found in the soul’s knowledge, that the greatest events 
in its own history are zo¢ evolved from its old course, but are 
the result of a new beginning. “If any man be in Christ, he 
is anew creature.” The cardinal fact in our personal history 
is, that the new has issued from above, and not from the old 
course of things within. And to this corresponds the cardi- 
nal fact in the Christian view of the world’s history. Its Re- 
deemer was not the product of the force which issued in long 
development from Adam. He was the Lord from heaven, 
a new center of light and life to the race. 

I may bring to your recollection, just here, that “ Ullmann’s 
Sinlessness of Jesus,” one of the most important contributions 
to apologetics which our century has furnished, proceeds in 
precisely this way. It rends the theory of development, by 
the sheer force of the facts, which we find in the life of Christ, 
and the life of His people. Whoever will be at the pains to 
remember the difference in effect upon his mind, between 
that species of argument, and the kind with which Paley’s 
works, admirable as these are, have made us familiar, will 
confess, I think, the superiority of the former. Under the 
more eminently Christian mode of argument, which is none 
the less strictly scientific, but which on that account is 
theological rather than merely scientific,—under this, the 
spirit bounds and rejoices, as it does not under the other. 
When the testimonies of the Christian life come forth into 
our fields of controversy, the effect is much like that which 
followed when, in the Homeric battles, the deities appeared 
upon the plain. 

Certainly, form’l refutations of error must proceed from 


premises, which are common to ourselves and to the holder 


of the error; but as regards the convictions about error, with 
which a minister pursues his work, these ought to have 
before his own mind, as true a scientific validity, as though 
they could be employed in formal refutation. And to bring 
out, in the Christian light, that scientific validity, is a principal 
part of the task of Christian theology. 

Are we not justified, then, in saying that the preacher 
takes possession of his resources, according as he cherishes 
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a theological spirit? He has superb advantages, as a teacher 
of men, by reason of the independent strength of his central 
position, and the power of the tests, which he can apply to 
the chief forms of error which rise around him, — 

Nor is the theologian less furnished with the means of con- 
structing the system of truth, than of repelling error. He 
who speaks for Christ, and with an ardent spirit follows the 
Master’s life and work into their world-wide connections, will 
continually be coming out upon the substance of true philos- 
ophy. The just views of man, of the laws of the moral uni- 
verse, of the ends towards which all things are moving, will ° 
reveal themselves to him, at first in glimpses, and afterwards in 
abiding distinctness. Unquestionably, the fuller the harmo- 
nies of knowledge in a man are, the greater is his power as an 
instrument for good. The Christian theologian may expect 
that all truth will be projected to his mind, in its subordina- 
tions to the faith, and that he will come into the possession 
of the best fruits of philosophy, without being the victim of 
its heaven-defying pride. That often quoted saying of Sir 
William Hamilton, “No difficulty emerges in theology which 
had not previously emerged in philosophy,” will become, in 
the minister’s experience, the more cheerful maxim, that no 
adjustment occurs in theology, without its counterpart of 
harmony in true philosophy. 

As regards the thoughts which I have offered you, brethren, 
I did not need -to tell you that they would be of a practical 
cast. You would have perceived, long before this, that it 
was not a teacher of theology who was speaking, but only 
a man who had had some experience in the pastor’s work. 
The view which has been taken is not that which is seen 
from the summits of theological science, but that which one 
gains upon the field where men study, week by week, how 
to reach their fellows and how to guide Christ’s flock to His 
pastures. You will also have discerned that the speaker has 
felt in his own work the influence of our times. Ministers 
now must have fresh and perpetually deepened convictions 
upon fundamental questions, which in the days of our fathers 
were taken for granted. But withal, this is to be strenuously 
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asserted also, that the swdstance of Christian theology is for 
us the same that it was for them. We know, as they knew, 
of no genuine power for the minister,.save that which is 
wielded in the use of the great Christian truths. 

It remains for me to refer, in a few words, to the view of 
Christian truth, in which this Seminary believes that the 
truest power for good resides, and to mention some con- 
siderations which may be expected to govern the course of 
instruction in theology. 

The main articles of the Christian faith which this Semin- 
ary accepts and desires to aid in propagating, are most fairly 
and concisely designated, as those which were maintained by 
Calvin at the Reformation, and which were defended and set 
forth, with a more piercing logic even than Calvin’s, by our 
unrivalled New England theologian. In Calvinism, in the 
theology of the Reformation, as we might prefer to call it, 
we believe that we have, upon the whole, the most faithful 
reflection of the system of truth contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, which God’s Spirit has as yet enabled the Church 
to give. It rests upon the same living conviction which we 
see in the earliest confessions of the Church, as to the 
person of our Lord, and the Trinity in the Godhead, which 
makes His divine humanity to be possible. It maintains 
the same truth which was set forth in the greatest Latin 
church literature. That salvation, from beginning to end, is 
of God, and that in man, apart from divine grace, there is 
neither spiritual life nor the hope thereof, is the unwavering 
assertion of Augustine against Pelagius ; and nothing of the 
fervent humility and joy in giving all the praise of salvation to 
God, which glows in the chief of the Latin fathers, is wanting 
in the theology of the Reformation. 

We shall accord with Protestants of every name, in empha- 
sizing the one great principle of the Reformation. To speak 
in the language of one of the most eminent theologians of 
our own land: The Reformation gained its victory by calling 
forth the Son of God, in His radiant glory, from the sacra- 
ments in which Rome entombed Him, and offering His living 
person to the faith of the believer.” The soul of all Protest- 
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ant, of all Christian theology is, that we meet God by direct 
access, through Jesus Christ; and that our access is con- 
ditioned by nothing save the presence or the absence of faith 
in our own hearts. J/xz Christo solo,—sola fide. But we are 
willing not only to be termed Protestants, but also Calvinists. 
Perhaps we should prefer the designation, Augustinians, or 
still better, those who maintain the Pauline apprehension of 
the Christian truths. But the term, Calvinists, will never 
cease to be descriptive and honorable, so long as we are 
moved to add to the great fundamental article of faith just 
named, this, as a point of our equally deep conviction: that 
the whole work and process of human salvation has its 
center in God, and not in man. “There was one thing,’ 
says the ablest living historian of the Reformation, “ which’ 
the Reformers dreaded more than Rome’s imprisoning sacra- 
ments and her doctrine of magical’ grace, and that was the 
centering of theology in man. The Reformation treats 
Pelagianism as the fundamental enemy of Christianity, and 
indeed of all religion.” And must not that estimate of 
it ever be held by strenuous, and especially by embattled 
Christians? Take from such their conviction, that it is “not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man,” that they have been born; put them back to the 
position, that, after all, it is in the might of their own 
determinations that they stand, and what source of inward 
certainty or strength is left open to them? How could men 
contend against a system of error, gray with antiquity, and 
against a world in arms, unless in the power of an experience, 
which they knew to be God’s unspeakably gracious work ? 
Some of the’ Pelagian views might have seemed to add to 
the cause of the Reformers, auxiliaries in the natural reason, 
but they would have repelled from that cause the armies of 
heaven ; and in the first shock of actual battle, the puny 
auxiliaries would have fled. 

It is not to be questioned that the dread of Pelagianism 
which so deeply affected the minds of the Reformers, was a 
principal inspiring motive to the labors of President Edwards 
His treatise on Original Sin and that on the Freedom of the 
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Will, subject human nature to the profoundest scrutiny, and 
they are intended to show, by an exhaustive examination of 
the facts and in the clearest light of reason, that both the 
race and the individual lie in that precise condition of willful, 
guilty, helplessness to which the gospel is divinely adapted as 
the remedy. The treatise on Religious Affections exhibits the 
renewed man as the product of divine workmanship. In read- 
ing those sketches drawn from the life, you are constrained 
to cry: How true it is, that where God enters the soul, old 
things pass away, all things become new, and all things also 
are of Him! The treatise on the Nature of True Virtue 
shows the soul carried out to aims, which le altogether 
beyond the ken of Pelagius or of kindred theorists. The 
History of Redemption was designed to exhibit all events 
in their relation to the divine center, and the treatise on the 
End of God in Creation to show, that man comes to real 
self-possession and reaches the springs of eternal felicity, 
only as he forgets himself, loses himself, so to speak, finds 
his end for ever out of himself, in the manifesting of the 
glory of God which he subserves. 

It is generally understood, that the founders and the friends 
of this Seminary have meant to abide by the main positions 
of President Edwards. I presume that they would never 
have hesitated to say, that they have shared the dread of the 
Reformers, and of the New England fathers, in respect to all 
views which point to man’s will and man’s fortunes, rather 
than to the grace and the glory of God, as the central things 
in theology. Tltere will be no hesitation in declaring also, 
that this Seminary is cherished by its friends, to this day, in 
consequence of their belief, that a ministry of genuine power 
proceeds only in the promulgation of the truths which lead 
the soul to God and fasten all its expectations upon Him. 
Permit me to quote a sentence here from Dr. Dorner. 
“Tt is well known,” he says, “that in every age, in which 
the splendor and freshness of Christianity have risen upon 
mankind, with new clearness, there is to be observed the most 
powerful emphasizing of absolute dependence upon God, and 
a return particularly to the Pauline exhibition of doctrine. 
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It was thus in the days of Augustine, in the commence- 
ment of the Protestant Reformation, in the better era of 
Germany, towards which Schleiermacher led the way.” And 
the distinguished historian might have added, if he had 
chosen to extend his view to North America, that this was 
preéminently the case in the great awakening, of which 
President Edwards’ writings are the monuments, and of 
which there are so many monuments besides. 

I might, perhaps, sum up the simple argument which I 
have had the privilege of offering to you, by asking, whether 
we are not here to-night, because we have found that the 
Pauline doctrine, which was also the strength of the Reformed 
theology, which uttered itself in its old vigor, in answer to 
new questions, out of the lips of President Edwards, has 
come to our souls with power. And do we not stand in 
this conviction: that he only will have power in God’s work, 
will build in the divine temple of history with gold and silver 
and precious stone, who teaches in religion the messages of 
God, who employs these in the true spirit of a theologian, 
as the utterances of a divine reason which will perpetually 
enlighten human thought, and who desires, above all things, 
to be free from the temptation to use unillumined human 
thought as the test and arbiter of the messages ? 

I have felt myself at a serious disadvantage by reason of 
coming to this Seminary in ignorance of nearly all the par- 
ticulars of its past history. Let me at least see, as I close this 
address, whether I understand its spirit and aim, in the present. 

Am I not right in supposing, that it is expected that any 
instruction in Christian theology which may be given here, 
will be Biblical rather than dogmatic? The ground taken by 
Calvinism, and by the historical theology of New England, is 
the result to which you expect’the student to come; but 
the process by which you would lead him there, is that of 
searching the Scriptures, under the illumination of the Spirit 
of God. As certainly as we expect the sun to rise in the 
east to-morrow morning, we expect that the light will break, 
with each period of study, from the same centers of revela- 
tion, and will cast its effulgence in the same directions ; but 
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it zs a present irradiation from the Bible, which we look to 
as the means of enlightenment, and not any record or report 
of irradiations past. 

You will expect also, I presume, that the system of 
Christian truth shall have for its last fourrdation, a theological, 
rather than a metaphysical basis. Our tenets are to be held 
upon the ultimate authority of God’s testimony, rather than 
upon the demonstration of the intellect of man. The last 
ground of certainty as to even the most fundamental truths, 
is what Christ, and His inspired servants in the prophetic 
and the apostolic periods, have assumed and proclaimed, as 
revealed in nature, and what the Spirit of God elicits in the 
human heart. Metaphysical processes are best employed to 
repel objections, to vindicate the truth to the intellect, to 
show the harmony of God’s teachings with the best fruits of 
human research: it is not in these that we find our ultimate 
standing place. God’s synthesis is the basis of confidence, 
not man’s.analysis ; God's evidence takes precedence of man’s 
speculations; divine facts furnish the scales in which human 
theories must be laid ; faith, which is God’s certificate of him- 
self to the soul, and the soul’s own certificate to itself of God, 
is a basis of knowledge in divine things, which is deeper than 
any that mere thought can furnish. We come to Christ, not, 
because having explored the realms of knowledge, we have 
found the proper place for Him; but we come and we abide, 
because He renders us more certain of Himself than we are 
of anything beside; and resting in Him, we proceed to the 
elucidation of ald things else which it is needful for us to 
know. 

Further: I am sure I can not be wrong in judging, that in 
those parts of Christian theology where the assertions of 
God’s Word may come into conflict with our psychological 
or ethical theories, you expect that it will not be the theory, 
which shall determine the final statement, on the matter in 
question. Man’s theory may be revised, but the Word of 
God, and the Christian life which is formed thereunto, as 
in a mould, can not be. When the plainest Biblical state- 
ments and the deepest experience of the human soul come 
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together, and attest each other, a mere theory of how the 
facts ought to stand related, in order to be most easily 
conceived of, is not to rule. 

Such a theory should be placed at the bar of theology, 
rather than be permitted to ascend to her judicial seat. We 
know, in respect to the human will, for example, that its 
true freedom is in the condition where the soul is most com- 
pletely determined for God, and by the intensity of its own 
action, is at the furthest possible remove from turning to the 
opposite. We know that, when what may be termed power 
to the contrary, is reduced to a minimum, to an abstraction, 
I had almost said, to an absurdity, then, freedom is at its 
maximum, the will is in its ideal perfection, the soul dwell- 
ing in the liberty of the sons of God. We know, also— 
alas! how well we know it !—that a state of sinful determina- 
tion finds no means of reversing itself, in the fact, that its 
determination is perpetually voluntary. 

These facts of bitter experience, and of blessed knowledge 
and anticipation, on the authority of the Word of God, are 
to rule in our theological statements. Questions in regard to 
theories of choice and responsibility, are to be considered, and 
answered to the best of our ability ; but whether these are 
answered to our full satisfaction or not, they are not to assume 
right to set aside the Word of God, and the facts which 
concern our inmost life. 

I do not doubt that I shall have your concurrence in 
another maxim. We are not to explore the darkest side of. 
existence, with as full a confidence in our processes and 
results, as we explore the brightest. Even of Calvin, it is 
said, that he grasped the truth of the divine election of 
believers, upon its. side of light; he held it as the soul’s 
shield, against the, assertion of ‘Rome, that no one could 
have confidence in respect to salvation, except through the 
uninterrupted mediation of the church. It is not our wisdom 
to treat the counter mystery—for a counter mystery there 
must be—as though the line in the deep darkness were as 
distinct, as that which runs along the horizon, where God’s 
eternal love and grace strike down. How high, I have 
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sometimes thought, the Apostle throws up the pole of our 
connection with Christ, in the famous passage in the fifth 
of Romans: and how correspondingly low and shrouded 
in night, lies the other pole of our connection with Adam! 
Both are equally real, but grace is infinitely rational, and 
light opens upon us there, from unfathomable heights, 
while sin is the “essence of unreason,” and we toil in vain 
to shape to ourselves just and consistent thoughts of it. 
The City of Destruction, the valley of the shadow of death, 
are as real as the Cross, where the burden rolls away, or the 
Delectable Mountains, where one sees the distant Gate; but 
we can not so thoroughly understand the one as we can the 
other. For my part, I desire the privilege of continuing to 
say, at many a point in theology: “The darkness and the 
light, O Lord, are both alike to Thee”; but it is not so with 
me. 

I have only to’ add, what it is very likely you all feel 
more deeply than any words of mine can express, that the 
most important thing to be remembered in the teaching of 
theology, is the end and design of it all, the winning of souls. 
Wherever we fail, may it not be in respect of love. to men. 
I noticed the other day, the circumstance, — certainly not 
remarkable in itself,—that upon the close of the eighth chap- 
ter of Romans, there follows immediately the beginning of 
the ninth chapter. In the close of the eighth of Romans, 
theology reaches its culmination. That is a height, where 
all that the mind can know of God and His ways, is seen in 
the longest perspective and most celestial clearness. But 
there is flowing in the heart of the Apostle, a current of 
sympathy with men, which over bears, in another moment, all 
the tide of rapturous anticipation which the view of God's 
purposes had kindled. “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, 
my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, 
that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart, 
for my brethren.” Certainly, that is the spirit which all 
who have the responsibilities of public service for Christ, should 
seek. It is said that Augustine had for his symbol a burning 
heart. If to a burning, there could be appropriately added 
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a suggestion of a bleeding heart, we should have the com- 
prehensive Christian symbol. A measure of the seraphic 
glow of the eighth of Romans is permitted to us, if our 
minds are lifted to that; but should not our cry be, that we 
may never be without the concern, without something of 
the pang, of love for our brother-men, which we see in the 
ninth chapter ? 

Heretofore, you have had large hearted, as well as able, men, 
in this department of your Seminary. They were men who 
loved their fellows, and loved the Church of God. 

Let me ask you to entreat of Him, from whom all good 
eifts come down, that a measure of the grace which was 
given to them may be vouchsafed to him who has now to 
enter this service. Ask for us all, that we may never be so 
taken up even with views of divine things as to forget the 
precious interests of men, to which this Seminary has been 
set to minister. May we continue to have this testimony: 
that we love Christian truth, but that we love souls more; 
that it is for the sake of souls, that. the truth is most dear ; 
that we cherish the gospel of Christ, because it is ‘‘the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 


ADDRESS: 


Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the Committees, Citizens and Friends: 

Now that the officials have spoken, and this elegant building is 
formally in the possession of the City of Bangor, as a public school, 
it is fitting, perhaps, that a voice from the people be heard expressing 
their interest in this transaction. And as, by your courtesy, gentle- 
men, I have been asked to be that voice, let me say that in behalf of 
my fellow-citizens, I shall try to meet the demands of the occasion, 
by some remarks upon the interest that the American people have in 
their public schools. 

My theme, then, is America’s Interest in American Schools. And, 
if you will pardon an introduction of a personal nature, the address 
will begin with a testimony to the interest created in other lands by 
the American idea of public education, 

Many years ago, on one of the islands lying far off from this east- 
ern shore, ina seclyded village, by a quiet fireside, aboy was wont to 
sit in great delight over whatever books he could read about America. 
He cannot recall the time when he was not interested in the land 
which had to him the most attractive of all governments, a govern- 
ment which let the people choose their own rulers, and manage their 
aflairs by their own representatives. 

Two things, however, used to puzzle him about the American re- 
public, things on which neither Cooper’s Novels, nor Franklin’s Life, 
neither Ethan Allen’s exploits, nor Irving’s Sketches, could give him 
any light,—and these books, at that time, were about the extent of his 
American literature. One of these puzzles was how the best man in 
the republic was found out, to be made president; for, in his simplicity, 
he was sure the American people never would take a second-rate 
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man, if they could get a first-rate one. And he remembers to this 
day, his boyish. disappointment that Henry Clay was not elected. 
With thousands more, he asked, ‘“‘And who is James K. Polk, and 
where is he from, and what has he done?” 

The other puzzle was, how the American people built their schools ; 
where they got the money; if by tax, how they got everybody to 
consent to be taxed; how they selected the teachers; how they so 
managed the school system as to make education free as the air the 
people breathed, and open as the roads they walked upon. 

Remember, these thoughts were born in an atmosphere where the 
taxed, who at that time had no representation, were in the vast 
majority, and where by consequence, a tax bill was an abomination. 
And, remember, too, that it was where the sight of a company of 
freemen, standing up in a town-meeting to impose taxes on them- 
selves, was not only what had never been beheld, but was a scene that 
had not come within the horizon of a tax-payer’s imagination. 

But now that this testifier’s years have been trebled, and his reading 
has gone beyond ‘“‘Lionel Lincoln” and ‘the Last of the Mohicans,” 
and his experience has embraced a good many votes for school taxes, 
let him, as one of the voters for the erection of this building, give 
expression to some reasons why such a day, and such a festival as 
this, is dear to every American heart. 

And the first reason I adduce, is, that by an act like this, we 
perpetuate one of those institutions, original with the country, and 
honorably distinguishing it. 

You will here permit a brief historical induction to show that 
popular education was neither an importation nor an invention, but 
an Anrerican product, born of the northern colonists, nurtured by the 
republicans, and kept in health and strength by the American people. 
There is evidence from the old colonial codes that the colonists were 
firm and clear on the necessity of universal education, for here is an 
order to the effect that: 

“Tn every town the selectmen shall.use all vigilance to insure that every house- 
holder teach by himself or others, his children and apprentices, so much learning 
as should enuble them to read the English tongue, and obtain a knowledge of the 
laws. And if for any reason the parent neglect to instruct his offspring, he shal) 
be subjected to a fine, and the children shall be educated under the direction of 
the town. authorities.” 

That these sentiments on education ran up as wellas down, hear 
this. Six years after the first settlement in Massachusetts Bay, the 
colonists laid in Cambridge the foundation of a college. The laying 
of itis as striking an instance of popular enthusiasm as anything 
ever heard of in the annals of. education : 
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“The magistrates led the way by a subscription among themselves of £200 for 
the library. The comparatively wealthy followed with gifts of £20 and £30. 
The needy multitude succeeded, like the widow of old, casting their mites into 
the treasury. A number of sheep was bequeathed by one man; a quantity of 
cotton cloth, worth nine shillings, was presented by another; a pewter flagon 
worth ten shillings by another; a fruit dish, a sugar spoon, a silver tipt jug, one 
great set, and one smaller trencher set by others.” 

In 1645, John Eliot, praying in the General Court of Massachusetts, 
said: 

“Lord for schools everywhere among us! That our schools may flourish! 
That every member of the assembly may go home, and procure a good school 
to be encouraged in the town where he lives. That before we die we may be so 
happy as to see a good school in every plantation in the country.” 

In 1647, not long after John Eliot’s prayer, it was passed as a col- 
onial law: 

“To the end that all learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, 
ordered, that every township, after the Lord hath increased them to fifty house- 
holders, shall appoint one to teach all the children to read and write; and where 
any town shall increase to the number of one hundred families, they shall set up 
a grammar school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth so far as to fit 
them for the university.” 

Still, there seems to have-been a distinctively southern opinion on 
this, as en other popular topics. Sir William Berkeley, Governor of 
Virginia, in 1670, writing to the Lords of Plantations, says: 

“JT thank God there are no free schools, nor printing, and I hope we shall not 
have them these hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience, and 
heresy, and sects, into the world; and printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the best government. God keep us from both.” 

It is needless to quote acts and resolves from year to year, for the 
free States, as Mr. Bancroft says, 

es Every child, as it was born into the world, was lifted from the earth by the 
genius of the country, and in the statutes of the land, received as its birthright, 
a pledge of the public care for its morals and its mind.” 

And that this is so marked an American peculiarity, as to be “‘the 
observed of all observers,” let me adduce De Tocqueville, who of all 
foreigners, seems to have an insight into American institutions : 

“Tn nothing is the original character of American civilization shown more 
than in the mandates relating to education.” 

Such being the case, as the nation was born, in our judgment, there 
is no better way of honoring the nation’s founders and indeed the 
nation itself, than by celebrations which perpetuate their principles, 
by the maintenance of which that nation has become a glory in the 
earth; and it seems a happy feature in our celebration, that we find 
ourselves at the turnof the century consecrating a monument to an 
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original American idea,—the public school. The opening of this 
school at the dawn of the centennial year, will be Bangor’s declaration 
that one American idea has not grown old in a hundred years. We 
doubt if our first centennial gun will give a better report of our love 
of what is distinctively American, than the fact that we begin our 
second century’s public schooling under sach a roof as we consecrate 
to-day. 

The next reason I bring forward why we, of the people, are inter- 
ested in our schools, is that without them our republican government 
isimpossible. There are a great many ways of making this clear- 
For instance, how can a man get information upon what he must 
know, to vote intelligently, if he cannot read? And what if a man 
cannot write a name upon a ballot? Hence, since there is nothing so 
dangerous as an ignorant vote, it is the very alphabet of republican- 
ism that its citizens be intelligent. Now, as to the promotion of 
intelligence by means of common schools, let a small cluster of facts 
stand for an argument. You heard of the two prayers in colonial 
days, that of Berkeley, crying, ‘‘God save Virginia from free schools, 
and printing presses ;” and that of Eliot crying ‘‘Lord for schools!” 
Suppose we consider that, in a manner, those prayers have been 
answered, as in a manner they have. Mercifully as Providence has 
been tempering to poor Virginia the prayer of her Governor, see what 
the fruit of such supplication has brought her, in so far as prayers 
like his might be listened to. 

From the census of 1850, when the State was in the height of her 
own style of prosperity, we find that one in twelve of her population 
could neither read nor write—while under prayers of Eliot’s style, 
Massachusetts, at the same date, showed only one in every hundred 
and sixty-six who was illiterate. Note, too, that at the last census, 
Virginia had only one thousand two hundred and seventy foreign 
born; while Massachusetts had eighty-nine thousand eight hundred 
and thirty of foreign born population. 

And, even wt the last census, with the two civilizations adding 
twenty years of eventful life, including battles of shaking and 
mingling of new population, the disparity in intelligence is strongly 
marked. 

Massachusetts in 1870, presenting eight and forty-two one hun- 
dvedths per cent. of those unable to read and write; Virginia show- 
ing fifty and ten one hundredths per cent. of illiterate population. In 
both cases the per centage rating from ten years of age, and averag- 
ing among those of like age. 

And, as to the printing press that Gor. Berkeley prayed against: 
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In 1870, Virginia shows an annual circulation of periodicals (all 
kinds), of one hundred and forty-three thousand eight hundred and 
forty copies; while Massachusetts circulates one million six hundred 
and ninety-two thousand one hundred and twenty-four copies. And 
as to periodicals printed in Virginia, we have, annually, thirteen 
million three hundred and nineteen thousand five hundred and seventy- 
eight copies; while in Massachusetts, we have one hundred and 
twenty-nine million six hundred and ninety-one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-six copies. Volumes in libraries in Virginia, one 
million one hundred thousand; in Massachusetts there are three 
tcillion and twenty thousand volumes. 

We have set these statistics together, because, they are the fruits 
grown on the spots where these varying sentiments prevailed. If we 
go south from Virginia the intelligence darkens, if we come north and 
east from Massachusetts the intelligence brightens. Away from the 
cities dense with the foreign born, the illiteracy vanishes. And it is 
the happy boast of Maine that ona map shaded with varying tints 
denoting degrees of intellectual darkness, while the tints lighten all 
the way towards her border, it is not till Maine is reached, that any 
State from line to line stands out in blanchless white. Jam sorry for 
Connecticut, generally thought to stand on the apex of enlightenment. 
Iam sorry for the mother of Maine, good old Massachusetts (God 
bless her!) but Maine has the crown. Again, that onr government 
repress crime, popular education is a necessity. Here also let figures 
speak. Measuring the republic before it became burdened with its 
foreign population, its character stood as follows. In 1832, in 
England, felonies averaged one to every eight nundred people; in 
Ireland one to every five hundred; in America one to every three 
thonsand six hundred. 

Our last census gives us this result: 
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That is enough to show the relation of education to crime. 

And as to pauperism, let me save your attention to figures, and 
state the general result of last census. The proportion of ‘paupers 
among those who can neither read nor write, is sixteen times greater 
than among those who have a common school education. The result 
gives us the reason to be inferred, namely, that the want of education 
is the want of faculties and talents to acquire employment, and to 
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work profitably therein; and this is one of the great causes of 
pauperism. 

These citations show that for republicans to lose interest in their 
common schools would be to encourage ignorance, pauperism and 
crime; in other words to encumber and exhaust their government in 
‘caring for what a vigilant interest in education can largely prevent. 


But, as there are other things in a republic than a government, let 
another reason be given why we joy in such a dedication as this, 
namely: because to the school can be traced the root and the rise of 
a cultivated manhood. This is not saying too much, for culture must 
begin somewhere, and the most cultivated have to begin with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Since, by their birth, American youth are 
free to the highest culture, no entailed rank, nor hereditary privilege 
belonging to one family over another ; to make the gift consistent, it is 
clear that the schools of a commonwealth should start the culture of 
what one needs as a member of that commonwealth. As a citizen, 
man needs more than mere intellectual culture; for he might read, 
write, and count only to the public detriment. As we judge of the 
case, however, the American school considers its pupils as worthy of 
culture on their own account, as having in themselves a government, 
the rule of their own selves as blessings to. themselves and others. 
For that would be a selfish education merely to keep our citizens 
out of jails and poor-houses. Hence, recognizing the value of man as 
man, our schools lay hold of his various constitutional faculties and 
educate them. They seek to cultivate the faculty of observation. 
Even to the day laborer this is valuable. A stone mason, famous for 
excelling his fellows by laying heavier courses, though their inferior 
in height and weight, was said ‘‘to take advantage of the stones,” in 
getting them on the wall. The fact was, the man had a cultivated 
observation, and he eyed the stones as well as weighed them, and by 
atouch of the lever here, and looking out for the centre of gravity 
there, he made the most of his power. Here is the faculty of devel- 
oping mind upon matter—a great thing in a country like this. Hence 
our classes in natural philosophy. By culture here, a city of ten 
thousand can outdo other uncultivated cities of twenty thousand. 
Educate here, and we may give one man the power. of three—thus 
having three for production, and only one for expenditure. Look at 
France and England, about equal in the muscular power put into 
their mechanics, employing about six millions of workers each. But 
by her superior education in applied labor, England raises her power 
to twenty-five millions, while France has her operative force developed 
to only eleven millions. What is now making both the Englands, 
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Old and New, the workshops of the world, is their skilled labor—in 
other words their putting mind into mechanics. 


Again, man has a faculty of growth. He can be taught to make 
more of himself than now appears. Again, he has the faculty of 
restraint, or growth downward of the evils. That, too, is open to 
precept, example, illustration and encouragement. This brings us to 
man as a moral being—that is, man as a subject of motives to 
behavior. And what kind of an education is that, which would give 
to the children of men knowledge, and leaves out morality? And 
what sort of wisdom would that be, to leave out the highest motives 
to good conduct, andply the young with motives confessedly inferior ? 
And it is here where the dignity and grace of the manly life begin. 
What is the spring of action? What is the model set forth ? What is 
the inherent force of the motive? These questions are answered in 
the life of the taught. Here we are brought to the brink of the 
vexed questions of detail. For an hundred years something has been 
done in bringing within American schools the bearing of the highest 
motives to behavior known to humanity; I mean by the use of the 
Bible. Eyen as for a hundred years no better basis of computation 
has been found than the multiplication table, it is to be hoped that 
that well-worn table will be continued till a better be invented. Is it 
going into any new-sprung question too far, to suggest that an equal 
respect be paid, to the good book that has served us so long? May 
itask for itself, as He whose lips spake nothing but good, asked for 
Himself: 

“Tf T haye done eyil, bear witness to the evil; but if not, why smitest thou 
me?” 

In pleading thus for a manhood cultured in behavior by the highest 
known motives, we maintain the plea only as American citizens, not 
as Protestants, nor as sectarians, nor as agitators for novelties. The 
sectarian idea is anti-American—that the Constitution maintains. No 
sect has any right, as such; and if we judge aright the temper of our 
people, no sect will ever have any. So long asthe American spirit 
distinguishes the American people, in their maintenance of American 
ideas, we need not fear the abandonment of our present school system 
with its training fitted for the youth of the land of its birth and nurture. 
And the proof that this school system has given a worthy manhood, 
will appear in their maintenance of it as an institution dear to them 
as Americans. Here is the wise utterance of Mr. Emerson, a man 
wise enough to keep the world Jistening. His hope is where we put 
it, in the manly, selJf-reliance which sucha nation cultivates for its 
own preservation : 
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‘““We have come to feel that by ourselves our safety must be bought ; to know 
the vast resources of the continent; the good-will that is in the people; their 
conviction of the great moral advantages of freedom, social equality, education, 
and religious culture, and their determination to hold these fast, and, by them, to 
hold fast the country, and penetrate every square mile of it with this American 
civilization.” 

But as no nation liveth for itself nor dieth to itself, let me in closing 
jook out on the surrounding nations and say that for their sakes, we 
the American people have an interest in American schools. Go to 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, and what do you see on the faces of your listen- 
ers as you speak of this favored land, but wonder, especially at our 
schools ? And many an eye brightens at the facts, for they. make hope 
a possibility that other lands may reach this eminence. 

And now and then a fruit of our school system drops among these 
nations to crystallize their interest and brighten their inquiries. 
New England has now a contribution, a wonder to Europe, in a 
famous London statue of afamous man. As one nears the Royal 
Exchange in that famous city, he sees the figure of Wellington, in 
statue, Britain’s model soldier. ‘There he sits, the man on horseback, 
a tokentof a great idea, conquest for peace. Within the Exchange, in 
direct line with Wellington stands Victoria, England’s model Queen. 
There she is, sceptre in hand, in the placid sway of her mighty empire. 
She represents another great idea, government for order. Back of 
the Exchange stands another statue, that of the man of philanthropy, 
George Peabody, the plain American citizen, who refused a title that 
he might die in the name that his mother gave him. He, too, represents - 
an idea. And as we have looked on these three significant statues 
and marked their order as they stand, we have said, this is the order 
of progress, of civilization—of less to greater—Wellington, Victoria, 
Peabody ; conquest to prepare for government, government to prepare 
for benevolence. Yes, there they stand—these three, conquest, goy- 
ernment, benevolence—but the greatest of these is benevolence. 
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OPENING FOR THE DEFENSE. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1875. 
87TH DAY. 


Mr. TRACY—May ir PLease THE CovRt, 
GENTLEMEN OF THE Jury: The time having 
arrived when the defendant is permitted to be 
heard in his own behalf, my associates have 
assigned to me the duty of stating his case to 
this Honorable Court and to you. Iam sure, 
gentlemen, when you consider for whom and 
in whose presence I speak, you will believe 
that it is for me an occasion of great personal 
embarrassment. When I think of the inter- 
ests involved in this trial and the effects which 
may follow it, when I contemplate the deep 
and painful anxiéty which it everywhere ex- 
cites, 1 am oppressed by the burden of re- 
sponsibility which the over-kindness of my as- 
sociates has laid upon me, and would gladly 
surrender it to other and abler hands. Noth- 
ing, indeed, prevents me from sinking be- 
neath the task I have undertaken, but a clear 
conviction of the absolute innocence of my 
client, and the assurance of my eminent as- 
sociates that his case is too strong to be in- 
jured by my unskillful advocacy. And more- 
over, I am assured by the knowledge that 
comes to me from every quarter, that, in my 
effort to make his innocence as plain to you 
and to the World as it has long been to his 
counsel and his people, I have the universal 
sympathy of mankind. 

The magnitude and importance of the ques- 
tions here involved, cannot be over-estimated, 
for they go down to the very foundations of 
our social, moral, and religious life. If the 
effect of your decision in this case could be 
limited to determining whether the plaintiff 
has suffered a wrong at the hands of the de- 
fendant, for which he is entitled to be com- 
pensated in money, this trial would not excite 
the wide-spread interest which has attached 
toit from the beginning, and which must fol- 
low it to the end. But, gentlemen, I need 
not remind you how utterly impossible it is 
to circumscribe the effect of this trial within 
such narrow limits. Hither this defendant is 
to go forth from this court-room vindicated 
by your verdict, or you and I and all who 
take part in this day’s work are actors in one 
of the greatest moral tragedies which has 
ever occupied the stage of human life. Look 
at it as we may, it is impossible to separate 


the defendant from his representative char- 
acter. 

Not that I would endorse the remarkable 
statement of the plaintiff's counsel in his open- 
ing, that ‘* upon the result of your verdict, to 
a very large extent, will depend the integrity 
of the Christian religion.” God forbid that 
the integrity of the Christian religion should 
depend upon the character or the fortunes of 
any man, however learned, eloquent or de- 
yout. The Christian religion isfounded upon 
the eternal rock of God’s nature and God’s de- 
cree. It is from everlasting to everlasting ; 
and will abide when the remotest records of 
future history shall have faded from the an- 
nals of time, and the heavens ‘‘ shall have 
been rolled together as ascroll.’’ My client 
expects no other support from the Christian 
religion than such as may be found in its 
promises. He takes his stand here alone 
upon his own integrity, sustained only by 
God and the justice of his cause. And yet, 
gentlemen, I repeat, you cannot consider him, 
altogether without reference to that sacred’ 
faith of which he has been for along time. 
one of the most honored ministers, which 
would acquire lustre in his vindication, and} 
which could not but be deeply wounded_in, 
his fall. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The son of one of the most eminent clergy- 
men of the last generation, a member of a 
large family of which all the men are clergy- 
men and all the women authors of repute—a 
family, let me say, gentlemen, on whose fair 
fame the shadow of reproach has never rested | 
hitherto—the defendant early devoted him- 
self to the self-denying pursuit of a minister 
of the Gospel. For it was no bed of roses in 
a luxurious abode that he spread for himself; 
he made no use of a dominant family influ- 
ence to secure the refinements and privileges 
of a wealthy city parish. He struck boldly 
out into the wilds and hardships of the far 
West. He rode the rough circuit of a home- 
missionary life. With his own hands he 
made the fires, swept the floors and rang the 
bell in his forest church ; with his own hands, 
assisted only by the faithful wife who stood 
by him then, and who—to the honor of 
womanhood—stands by him to-day, he min- 
istered to the necessities of his forest home. 
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When the thunders of his manly eloqueuce 
had reached even this distant coast, and the 
imperative demand of the church had sum- 
moned him to a wider sphere of action, he 
Jeft neither his simplicity nor his indepen- 
dence bebind. He has been the same genu- 
ine, true-hearted, unaffected man here that 
he was in the West. In the midst of all the 
refinements and Juxuries of city life, his 
motto has been that of the great apostle he 
so much resembles, ‘‘I know how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound.’”’ To 
some who, in the early days, when he was 
less known thaa now, undertook to control 
his utterances by threatening loss of place, he 
made this memorable reply : ‘‘ You may un- 
seat me, but you cannot control me. I came 
from the woods, and I can go back to th3 
woods again.’’ 

This man, so introduced to us, has wrought 
and taught for near thirty yearsin our midst. 
He is no longer a stranger, and no longer a 
new acquaintance. Genial and unassuming 
in his manners ; inspiring in his speech as new 
wine; accessible to all, from the gravest citi- 
zen to the humblest child —the life he has 
lived before us has been as warm and fruitful 
as God’s summer, as open and beneficent as 
His day. 

No truth struggling with error has ever 
failed to find in him achampion; no phase 
of human sorrow has sought him in vain for 
sympathy and relief. Nay, as we have too 
much reason to know, the very excess of his 
sensibility has at times become to him an ele- 
ment of weakness, and left him for the mo- 
ment at the mercy of colder and karder men. 

And, if this is a fair picture of his private 
and domestic life, what shall be said of his 
life and influence as a preacher of the Gos- 
pel? Let the immense assemblies that for 
nearly thirty years—without abatement, 
without fluctuation—have thronged his chap- 
el, more numerous and enthusiastic to-day 
than ever before, bear testimony. To this 
great congregation, presenting an unusual 
proportion of able and» thoughtful men, he 
has ministered all these years untiringly. 
That his miuistrations have been marked by 
arare spirituality, and a wonderful mastery 
over the various motiv:s of human character 
and moods of human experience, is universal- 
ly acknowledged.. He has been empathically 
a preacher of the people. Living himself in 


constant communion with the unseen, he has. 


interpreted the mysteries of the soul and 
given voice to those dim intuitions—those im- 
mortal yearnings—which spring up in every 
human breast, but which so few cin ever ut- 
ter. A clergyman of the Congregational 
Church, he has labored for the aggrandize- 
ment of no sect, for the building up of no de- 
nomination. His creed is a3 broad as human- 
ity itself ; and his deep, warm heart, instinct- 
ively responding to the feeling of all, has en 


abled him to summon the race toa higher, 
nobler, and purer life. Though a Protestant, 
he has ever been able to discern the common 
Christian faith in all churches bearing the 
Christian name. Moral integrity, sincere de- 
votion, and an earnest consecration to the 
common Lord, have always been recognized 
by him, without reference to the question of 
his own recognition by those to whom his 
charity has extended. Every honest soul 
that labored for the salvation and elevation 
of mankind, whether minister, priest or 
monk, or only self-sacriticing layman, has 
been to him a Christian brother, a minister 
of God. Itis then no wonder that, besides 
the power of his personal teaching, the de- 
mand for his printed sermons should be be- 
yond all precedent. Their weekly issue is 
read in every town and hamlet throughout 
this broad land; they are met with in the 
cabin of the backwoodsman, in the hut of the 
miner, in the forecastle at sea. Not only 
this, but they have been translated into every 
European language. In England alone, as I 
am informed, their circulation is thrice as 
large as that in all this country. 

Thus has he—alone—alinost fulfilled the 
divine command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ I 
estimate the full force of my words when I 
affirm that no man ever exerted in his own 
lifetime so wide-spread and beneficent an in- 
fluence. The far-reaching and abiding pow- 
er of this Christian minister, has long been a 
marvel to the people of two continents, and 
theories both friendly and hostile have been 
advanced to explain it. Geatlemen, shail I 
solve the problem for you? The reason of 
the power of this man’s preaching is, that 
behind his sermons there is a Afe—and be- 
hind the life, a man. It is because they have 
come from the heart, that they have gone to 
the heart. It is because his preaching isknown 
by those who know him best to be illustrated 
by his daily living, that he is, in this su- 
preme emergency of his life, girded by mil- 
lions of faithful hearts and walled to heaven 
by the unfaltering love and confidence of 
his people. 

But if there are those who aré not interested 
in the minister of the Gospel, I invite them 
to contemplate the patrivt and philanthropist. 
Espousing the cause of the oppressed, he labor- 
ed for the emancipation ofa race. When the 
agitation resulted in a conflict of arms, im- 
periliag the Union of the States, his clarion 
voice was heard everywhere arousing the na- 
tion to the holy strife. When danger threatened 
from abroad, he was prompt to plead the cause 
of ‘‘ American union on the basis of American 
liberty’ in the face of infuriated thousands 
set on by a foreign aristocracy to revile him 
andtostrike him down. Mr. Beecher’s hand- 
to-hind fight with the English masses on 
English soil, is a thrilling page in history, 
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kaown and read of all men. His courage, his 
devotion, his eloquence, in that memorable 
contest, won the admiration of all Europe and 
can never be forgotten by the American peo- 
ple. In that struggle, Henry Ward Beecher 
won the nation’s gratitude and the nation’s 
love. When the fury of the storm had spent 
its force, when the war was over, and the na- 
tion was saved—then the voice which had rung 
like a trumpet in the strife was the first to 
plead for forbearance to the vanquished, for a 
generous condonation of the past, and a per- 
manent peace resting upon universal amnesty. 
This, gentlemen, isa trueand unflattered por- 
trait of.the defendant in this case—as a hus- 
band, a f:ther, a citizen, a patriot, a philan- 
thropist, a minister, anda man. If it were a 
statement to be established by testimony, 
thousinds upon thousands of witnesses might 
crowd this Court to confirm its truth ; for the 
name of Henry Ward Beecher has long been 
the treasure of the nation, as it has been the 
special pride and glory of this city, famous 
throughout the world as the scene of his life 
and labors. 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
the man I have been describing was a profound 
and ever-active interest in young men, The 

. first work he ever published, a work which 
won him an enviable reputation while he was 
himself yet a young man, and which is still 
disseminated by thousands in this and other 
lands, was his ‘‘ Lectures to Young Men.”’ 
When, therefore. in his earlier Brooklyn min- 
istry, he encountered a young man of unusual 
promise, it was like him to receive the youth 
into his ‘‘ heart of heart’’ and to lavish upon 
him that affection, that expenditure of time, 
and that wealth of intimate intercourse, 
which not@few men of the highest culturehad 
desired in vain. For that privilegedintimacy, 
and for that affectionate devotion, this prose- 
eution is the grateful rewasd. The heart in 
which that generous sowing brought forth 
only the deadly nightshade of envy and hate 
was the heart of the plaintiff in this suit. 


THEODORE TILTON. 


It now becomes my unpleasant duty to in- 
vite you, gentlemen, to consider for a moment 
who and what is Theodore Tilton. The plain- 
tiffin this case presents the most impressive 
instance that has ever come within my obser- 
vation, of the remorseless power and the de- 
structive effect of a single absorbing master 
passion. An all-dominating, selfish egotism 
is the basis of lis character. Asa boy, he 
was bright and ambitious, and his quickness 
of apprehension and felicity of statement 
brought him early recognition and praise. 
Everybody flattered and encouraged him, re- 
garding his self-conceit as something which 
mature years and the hard experience of life 
would modify into a reasonable self-reliance 


and an honorable pride. Beginning life as a 
reporter on the public press, he was brought 
into contact with great orators and public men, 
and he early resolved to devote himself toa 
public career. All his studies turned upon this 
point—to make himself a graceful and power- 
ful speaker and writer. The art of appearing 
well and sounding well was the art he sought 
—a dangerous pursuit for one already strongly 
predisposed by constitutional vanity to con- 
sider life a drama and himselfits hero. He 
began, with unbounded confidence and cool, 
calculating pertinacity, to work his way up- 
ward, Possessed of a fine address, a lively 
imagination, fertile fancy and flowing speech, 
he lacked the powersof deep and original 
thought , and, more than these, sound sense, 
discriminating jzdgment and the unselfish 
aims which ave tle prime elements of « noble 
manhood. Anxiousabove all things to shine, 
he seized every opportunity and advocated 
every cause which would give him promi- 
nence, He adopted the ideas of leading men 
of the country, Sumner, Phillips, Garrison, 
and, more than any other, of Mr. Beecher, 
who, as we have seen, was lavish of friend- 
ship and aid—and reproduced them in sen- 
sational editorials and lectures. The ex- 
tremists in politics and religion to whom he 
joined himself, were ready to reward the fa- 
cility with which he yielded himself to their 
uses by fostering his conceit; representing 
him as the successful antagonist of Mr. 
Beecher—the young David who had over- 
thrown the great Goliah in debate, and the 
brilliant occupant of the editorial chair of The 
Independent, who had eclipsed the light of 
his predecessor. 

He fell in with gay, fascinating people, 
who considered themselves free from the con- 
ventional restraints of society ; and, little by 
little, he slid into their ways of thinking. 
His unbalanced vanity was not proof against 
the wine of dangerous theories, when present- 
ed by the hand of the flatterer. Surrounded 
only by those who burned incense to his 
vanity, he became inflated with success, and 
fancied himself a monumental genius, a pro- 
lifie source of wit and wisdom—in a wori, 
the foremost man of his time. Conspicuously 
destitute alike of logical power and the poise 
«fa nice moral sense, he embraced the wild- 
est views and rushed forward, believing that 
the world would follow where he led. Some 
persons of cool heads cin speculate on social, 
political, or religious questions without losing 
their balance ; but, with Theodore Tilton, to 
calculate the depths of an abyss was to plunge 
headlong intoit. <A believer in the Christian 
faith and a member of an orthodox cburch, 
he speculated on the origin of matter and the 
attributes of God until he became a deist, 
denying the divinity of Christ, and rejecting 
the Scriptures as a Divine revelation of God’s 
will to man. The husband of a gifted, pure, 
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and loving wife—the father of an interesting 
family, having, as he describes it, an ‘‘ideal 
home,” he speculated on social problems, and 
was led by the malign influence under which 
he fell, to denounce the marriage relation as 
a remnant of effete civilization—a clog and 
hindrance to the development of the race. 
His remedy for the evils of marriage was easy 
divorce, leaving parties as free to dissolve the 
relation as they were to enter intoit. He denies 
that he is a free lover, but Victoria Wood- 
hull, the apostle of free love, asks for no 
greater social freedom than this. A leader of 
men must know how to construct and to 
preserve, but Theodore Tilton knew only how 
to unsettle and destroy. The moment he as- 
sumed a position of such prominence that he 
could be studied and criticised, the glaring 
defects of his character discovered themselves 
to these who had hitherto been his dupes. 
Opposition sprang upin every quarter, and at 
last he was forced to realize that the founda- 
tion which had been reared for him, and on 
which he had been placed by others more than 
by himself, was crumbling beneath his feet. 
The end was near. Theodore Tilton fell— 
fellfrom an eminence seldom attained by 
men of his age—to the very bottom of the 
abyss, the depths of which he had attempted 
to sound, 

From that abyss, he beheld afar off the man 
who had been his early friend and patron, but 
whom he had long regarded as his rival and 
inferior, standing firm and erect, his influence 
widening and deepening, and his bold on 
public favor becoming more and more per 
manent and secure. A man fed by inordi- 
nate vanity can never awake to a sane, rea- 
sonable estimate of himself. Failure and dis- 
appointment never lead such a man to self- 
examination, but excite within him only 
bitterness, rage and malice. With him, itis 
never his own folly and impotence that 
have impeded his advance, but some 
malevolent power has interfered. In the 
pblindaess of his rage,* Theodore ‘Tilton 
persuaded himself that the sole and effi- 
cient cause of his overthrow was Beecher ; 
that the one man who had prevented him 
from reaching the topmost summit of fame 
was Beecher. But one resource’ was left to 
him. If he had not power to rebuild, he 
still had power to destroy, and Beecher 
should feel that power. To be eclipsed and 
neglected was gall and wormwood to his soul. 
If he could not be famous, he could at least 
be infamous; and he preferred infamy to ob- 
livion. Mr. Beecher had long been his friend, 
and the intimate friend of his wife. That 
friendship he could pervert, and make himself 
the author, and at the same time the central 
figure, of the most famous scandal of modern 
times. |If he could not supplant Beecherin the 
affection of the people, he could scandalize 
him. Ifhe had made it impossible for any 


honorable pen to write his own biography, 
then was it worth any cost to have a 
line Gevoted to him in the biography 
of Henry Ward Beecher. His natural bent 
towards plots and conspiracies now fully re- 
vealed itself, and Beecher was the object . 
of his schemes. His grand genius for at- 
titudinizing—for Tilton is nothing if not dra- 
matic—began to be displayed. As ina play, 
everything was arranged with a view to 
effect. Facts were nothing to him, except as 
they could be adroitly used to serve the pur- 
pose of his pageant. Friends, wife, children, 
and all that other men hold sacred and dear, 
must be trampled down and walked over to 
reach the notice and applause for which he 
has shown himself willing to barter his im- 
mortal soul. Pure women might abhor and 
shun him, but one pure woman at leastshould 
go to her grave, beariug witness to his power 
in a blasted life anda broken heart. Here, 
gentlemen, here speaks the ‘‘ master passion’’ 
of this perverted man. At this very moment, if 
he could realize the saa truth that he is morally 
dead, he would still rejoice in this post mortem 
investigation of his character. The decaying 
corpse would rather he dissected than buried ; 
but we propose, gentlemen, to dissect him 
first in the interest of truth, and to bury him 
afterwards in the interest of decency. 

Such, gentlemen, is the plaintiff in this 
cause. A staunch new vessel, launched upon 
an honorable voyage, sailing with prosperous 
winds over unruffled seas, has been transform- 
edinto a pirate by the wickedness of her 
commander, and wrecked by his folly, and 
now lies a stranded and battered hulk, the 
object at once of the curiosity and abhorrence 
of mankind. 

And now, gentlemen, with this imperfect 
preliminary sketch of the two leading charac- 
tersin what we shall show you is the most re- 
markable conspiracy of modern times, perhaps 
you will be better prepared to comprehend the 
‘¢ strange, eventful’’ history which I proceed 
to lay before you. _ In 1847, Mr. Beecher re- 
moved from Indianapolis and settled in 
Brooklyn. His success as a preacher was al- 
ready established, and he immediately took 
rank among the foremost orators of America. 
His church was at once crowded, and soon 
came to be the largest and one of the wealthi- 
est in the two cities. Removing to Brook- 
lyn in 1851 or 1852, the plaintiff—then a boy 
just from school—took his place among the 
young men of Plymouth Church. He was 
speedily taken into favor by some of the 
leading members and by the pastor. Hewas 
employed to report some of Mr. Beecher’s 
sermons, and the two men came into frequent 
contact and formed a warm friendship. The 
fayor in this friendship wis all on one side. 
Mr. Beecher was a man of mature years, and, 
even then, almost at the height of his fame. 
He had multitudes of friends—men of 
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wealth, of learning, of high reputation—and 
could derive nothing from the mere lad whom 
he thus took into the circle of his friends, 
exceptthe pleasure which a great and generous 
nature fvelsin imparting knowledge to an 
opening mind, and in helping forward a 
struggling aspirant. The pastor was led to 
take an additional interest in this young man 
by the fact of his marriage to a young girl 
whom Mr. Beecher had known and loved 
from her childhood. In the following year, 
Tilton, through Mr. Beecher’s friendly inter- 
est, was taken upon the editorial staff of The 
Independent, a paper mainly owned by one 
of Mr. Beecher’s congregation, and to which 
Mr. Beecher was himself a regular and valued 
contributor. From this time the relations of 
the two grew more and more intimate. Til- 
ton visited frequently at Mr. Beecber’s house 
and took an active part in the work of 
the church; and when, in 1861, Mr. 
Beecher was invited to the editorial chair of 
The Independent, his affection for Mr. Tilton 
was so well known that one of the chief in- 
ducements held out to him to accept that po- 
sition was, that Mr, Tilton should be associa- 
ted with him as assistant editor. It is true 
that there had been some indications of envy 
and conscious rivalry on the part of young 
Tilton, even at this early day, and some of Mr. 
Beecher’s oldest friends suspected and _ criti- 
cised the motives of the young man; but 
Mr. Beecher himself was entirely free from 
suspicion, and put the most innocent interpre- 
tation upon every act of his new friend. 
At this time, gentlemen, Mr. Beecher had 
a summer residence in the country, to which 
it was the habit of his family to repair, about 
the last of May or the first of June, and to 
return again in October, or sometimes as late 
as November, But a portion of the time, 
while his family were thus residing in the 
country, and prior to the beginning of his 
summer vacation, in the ity—he spent 
in working at his own house, taking his 
meals with some of the families of his church 
during the time that lhe was in the city. This 
habit was well known to Mr. ‘Tilton, 
and early in 1861 or 1862 he urged Mr. 
Beecher to make his house also a place 
of frequent resort. He spoke often to 
his pastor of his wife’s great affection for 
him, and requested him to call and make 
himself at home in the family. Mr. Keecher 
had known Mrs. ‘Lilton prior to his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Tilton, but only as a young 
gitl,a member of the church ; and the ac- 
quaintance had practically ceased after her 
marrixge, until it was renewed, as I have 
stated, at the request of Mr. Tilton—ceased, 
I mean, so far as his visits to their house were 
concerned; for in the early years of their 
marriage they were boarding, and when they 
began to keep house they commenced in Ox- 
ford street, so far from the place of Mr. 


Beecher’s residence that it was quite imprac- 
ticable for him to visit the house often. Still, 
at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Tilton, as 
we have suid, he began his visits to the house 
in Oxford street; and it was during these 
visits—quite infrequent, as the plaintiff tells 
you, and nfade at his earnest request—that 
Mr. Beecher first became acquainted with Mrs. 
Tilton in the relations of wife and mother. 
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And now, gentlemen, Task you to consider 
for a moment that Mrs. Tilton is the true de- 
fendant in this cause—she whose lips are sealed 
and whose hands are tied, while the battle is 
waging over her body. She can make no out- 
cry, and strike no blow in her own defense. 
She can only weep and pray, as she has done 
so often already, looking for her deliverance 
to Almighty God and to the spirit of justice 
which He inspires in the hearts of men. 

Small in stature, and of a childlike dispo- 
sition, this lady is of a nature deeply rever- 
ential and filled with an exalted religious en- 
thusiasm. The plaintiff himself declares 
that, had she lived in former days and be- 
longed to the Roman Catholic Church, she 
would have been recognized as one of those 
illustrious women whose names shine with 
the halo of saintliness. She was devoted to 
her home, entertained views of the sacredness 
of motherhood almost romantic (if that were 
possible), and gave her own life, under God, 
absolutely to her husband and children, w:th- 
out a murmur as to her own self-sacrifice. 
Gifted, sensitive, pure, self-depreciating, idol- 
izing her home, and worshipping with all the 
intensity of her nature the husbaud of her 
early love, her very existence was so blended 
with his, that their union fulfilled Lord 
Coke’s definition of marriage, ‘‘two souls 
united in one person.’’ From the time when 
Theodore Tilton placed the wedding ring upon 
the finger of Elizabeth, until that hour when, 
driven by his persecution, she was compelled 
to tear herself from her home and from him 
forever, there had been but one person who 
in all things dominated that household, and 
that one was Theodore Tilton. His wish was 
to her a command; whatever he willed, she 
did. Relieving him from every household 
care incident to the rearing of a young and 
numerous family, she was content to toil and 
suffer that he might win the distinction he 
coveted so much. 

In a married life which would have made 
most women wretched, for ten long years of 
absolute self-sacrifice, Elizabeth Tilton fan 
ci-d herself happy. Month by month, s'ie 
watched the gradual unfolding of her lius- 
band, under the guidance and companionship 
of hisfriend and pustor. She saw him rising 
step by step to that proud eminence which 
had been the ruling ambition of his life, aud 
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she was happy. But she at last came to real- 
ize that every new success brought to him 
new dangers. She saw with pain the charac- 
ter of the associates with whom, in the reck- 
lessness of vanity and the intoxication of first 
success, he surrounded himself. And with 
unspeakable anguish she witnessed the 
change that, day by day, was going on in his 
religious convictions. Slowly but certainly 
he was sliding away from the views of mar- 
riage and of social duty which he once adop- 
ted, and becoming the advocate of theories 
which seemed to her to have been propounded 
only by those who were unwilling that the 
principles they professed should be better 
than the lives they lived. The spell of the 
flatterer was uponhim. To rescue him from 
all that she deemed false in religion and per- 
nicious in morals was, as it seemed to her, 
the one great duty of life. To accomplish 
this, no sacrifice was too great. She would 
patiently if not willingly accept humiliation, 
reproach, accusation; nay, the most sacred 
feelings of wife and mother might be out- 
raged and trampled upon ; and still she would 
hide her sufferings and conceal her wounds, 
if only the object of her solicitude and pray- 
ers might be saved. 

There was but one person on earth to whom 
she could make known her sorrow, and that 
one was their friend and pastor. Boundless 
was her faith in God and the efficacy of 
prayer, but she was not a mere enthusiast ; 
she believed in a wise and faithful applica- 
tion of appropriate means. How natural, 
then, that she should appeal in this emer- 
gency to him who had been the friend of 
her husband’s youth, the counsellor and 
guide of his maturer manhood. This pastor 
sympathized with her suffering and promised 
help. How faithfully and how tenderly he 
counseled the plaintiff we have seen by the 
beautiful letter, as wise as it is beautiful, 
which the defendant wrote to the plaintiff in 
1867. If Tilton could have but heeded that 
advice how different would have been the. 
scene from what we this day witness! There 
would have been no bleeding heart, no 
deserted hearth-stone, no wife with broken 
heart and blasted life, no children with a 
blight resting upon their young and innocent 
lives; but a home happy and harmonious, a 
family bound together by the ties of love and 
respect, a household altar undesecrated, as in 
those early days of simple piety of which he 
is now so much ashamed. 

But, blinded by his egotism and drunk with 
the intoxication of flattery, he refused to 
break away from his evil associates. Neither 
the voice of friendship nor the appeals of 
affection hal power to save him, And now, 
gentlemen, they ask us to believe that, at 
this time, when all of a wife’s faith, a 
woman’s devotion and a mother’s love, was 
being exerted to save Theodore Tilton from 


the companionship and corrupting influence 
of those ‘‘ whose feet take hold on hell ’’— 
this pure-minded and saintly woman, in her 
very effort to save her husband, fell herself! 
Fell into the very sins against which, for so 
many anxious years, she had been warning her 
husband ‘‘with strong crying and with tears!’ 
Nay, more, that the very religion—the relig- 
ion which she had cherished all her life, and 
which was confessedly so conspicuous in that 
life, furnished the motives for her fall! Still 
more, that so infatuated and unintelligent 
was her hold upon that faith that, having 
sinned, ske solemnly denied this conscientious 
crime and invented a tissue of lies to support 
that denial; that, still further moved by an 
inspiration she believed Divine, she aban- 
doned all the responsibilities and loves of 
life, and clave to a spiritual guide, himself 
all leprous and loathsome with adultery and 
perjury—and that (anti-climax of abomina 

tions!) she is ‘‘a pure and white-souled 
woman”’ still! Gentlemen, you are mea 
fuil grown; you have the wisdom that comes 
from the experience of life, the observation 
of human nature, the knowledge of affairs. 
Is there one among you that can so discredit 
all that experience and observation as to 
entertain for a moment a suggestion so un- 
utterably absurd, so absolutely monstrous ? 


MR. TILTON’S TRIUMPHANT CAREER. 


In June, 1863, Mr. Beecher, feeling ex- 
hausted by his labors, visited Europe for a 
few months, leaving Mr. Tilton in charge of 
The Independent during his absence; and, 
on his return, finding from experience that 
the burden was too great for him, he private- 
ly relinquished the entire charge of the 
paper to Mr. Tilton. He consented, how- 
ever, that his own name should remain as 
ostensible editor for a yearlonger, and, at the 
end of that time, Mr. Tilton openly assumed 
the charge of the piper. The prize Tilton 
had so earnestly struggled for was now won; 
and, at the age of thirty years, he found 
himself the successor of Henry Ward Beecher, 
the occupant of one of the proudest editorial 
chairs in America. For this position he was 
indebted to the friendship of Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

The nature of the friendship which I have 
thus briefly described, and its value to Mr. 
Tilton, can be portrayed in no language of 
mine more effective than that in which he 
has done it himself, in a letter which he 
wrote under a stress of conscience, the very 
year that he became editor, and a few days 
after he had, over his wine, made direct and 
wicked insinuations against his loving pastor 
and bestfriend. In this letter he tells, under 
an impulse of gratitude which was all too: 
brief, something of the obligations which he 
was under to the man whom he had just 
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begun covertly to slander, and whom he now 
seeks to destroy : 


e MIDNIGHT, } 
Brook yn, Noy. 30, 1865. 
Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER: 

My Dear Frirnp—Returning home late to-night, 
I cannot go to bed without writing you a letter. 

Twice I have been forced to appear as your antag- 
onist before the public—the occasions five years 
apart. After the first, I am sure our friendship, 
instead of being maimed, was strengthened. After 
this last, if I may guess your heart by knowing 
mine, I am sure the old love waxes instead of 
wanes. * * * My friend, from my boyhood up, 
you have been to me what no other man has been— 
what no other mancan be. While I was a student, 
the influence of your mind on mine was greater 
than all books and all teachers. The intimacy 
with which you honored me for twelve years has 
been (next to my wife and family) the chief affec- 
tion of my life. By you I was baptized—by you 
married. You are my minister, teacher, father, 
brother, friend, companion. The debt I owe youl 
can never pay. My religious life; my intellectual 
development ; my open door of opportunity for labor ; 
my public reputation; all these, my dear friend, I 
owe in so great a degree to your own kindness that 
my gratitude cannot be written in words, but must 
be expressed only in love. 

Then, what hours we have had together? What 
armin arm wanderings about the streets! What 
hunts for pictures and books! What mutual revela- 
tions and communings! What interchangings of 
mirth, of tears, of prayers! 

The more I think back upon this friendship, the 
more am I convinced that, not your public position, 
not your fame, not your genius, but just your affec- 
tion, has been the secret of the bond between us ; 
for whether you had been high or low, great or com- 
mon, I believe that my heart, knowing its mate, 
would have loved you exactly the same ! 

Now, therefore, [ want to say that if, either long 
ago or lately, any word of mine, whether spoken or 
printed, whether public or p:ivate, has given you 
pain, I beg you to blot it from your memory, and to 
write your forgiveness in its place. 

Moreover, if I should die, leaving you alive, I ask 
= to love my children for their father’s sake, who 

as taught them toreverence you, and to regard you 
as the man of men. 

One thing more. My religious experiences have 
never been more refreshing than during the last 
year. Never before have I had such fair and win- 
ning thoughts of theother life. With these thoughts 

ou stand conuected in astrange and beautiful way. 
} believe human friendship outlasts human life. 
Our friendship is yet of the earth, earthy, but it 
shall one day stand uplifted above mortality, safe, 
without scar or flaw, without a breath to blot or a 
suspicion to endanger it. Meanwhile, O my friend! 
may our Father in Heaven bless youon the earth, 
guide you, strengthen you, illumine you, and at last 
crown you with the everlasting crown! 

And now, good night, and sweet be yourdreams of 

Your unworthy but eternal friend, 
THEODORE TILTON. 


We have seen, gentlemen, that, in this year 
1865, Mr. Tilton assumed the absolute and 
open control of The Independent. He could 
be no longer supposed to be under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Beecher. Mr. Beecher had 
retired frum the paper, and although he was 
a correspondent of it, and it published his 
sermons weekly, still Mr. Tilton was its sole 
responsible editor. The first thing his ego- 
tism prompted him to do, on assuming 
control of the paper, was to satisfy the world 


that he had emancipated himself from Mr. 
Beecher’s influence, and was no longer guided 
by him. He had, in his estimation, become 


.the equal of Henry Wad Beecher, if not his 


superior, and he must take the first opportu- 
nity to satisfy the world of that fact. Early 
in 1865, he nfakes a political difference the 
occasion for denouncing Mr. Beecher in The 
Independent. The year following, the op- 
position of the paper to Mr. Beecher became 
so pronounced, and its attacks upon 
him so virulent, that he was compelled in 
self-respect to sever all connection with it, 
and to refuse it permission longer-to print his 
sermons. The pretended occasion of this 
attack in 1866 was Mr. Beecher’s Cleveland 
letter which has been introduced in evidence 
before you, and which you have heard read. 
You will remember, gentlemen, that that was 
a period just succeeding the close of the war, 
The question before the country was what 
should be the policy of the North towards the 
conquered States of the South, and that 
question depended upon what should be the 
policy of the Administration ; becau-e what- 
ever policy the Administration—having a 
majority in Congress and the control of the 
executive power—should adopt, must become, 
of course, the policy of the nation. There 
was a long and angry controversy, as you 
may remember, within the ranks of the 
Republican party, which was at that time the 
party responsible for the control of the Goy- 
ernment—-as to what should be the policy of 
the country ; many Republicans adhering to 
what they regarded as the policy which Mr. 
Lincoln had adopted prior to lis death, and 
others seeking to depart from tha policy and 
adopt a new and more aggressive course 
toward the South. While the policy of the 
Republican party was being formed and set- 
tled, and debate and argument were going on 
within the ranks of that party, Mr. Beecher 
was among those who adhered to what he 
deemed the policy which Mr. Lincoln would 
have inaugurated and carried out had he 
lived, That policy was expressed in what 
is known as the ** Cleveland letter,’’ a letter, 
gentlemen, which, permit me to say, read at this 
time, nine years after it was written, shows 
that Mr. Beecher was no less eminent as 
a statesman than as a minister of the 
Gospel. But that letter, which was only an 
argument intended to influence the policy of 
the Administration and of the Republican 
party, was made by Theodore Tilton the 
pretext for a bitter and outrageous attack 
upon Henry Ward Beecher; and in that 
contest, as we know, the policy which was 
advocated by the extreme men of the party 
came to prevail, and Mr, Tilton, as he tells 
you upon the witness stand, found himself 
with the majority of the party. The contro- 
yersy which sprang from this letter severed 
the public connection between Mr. Beecher 
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and Mr. Tilton. The latter could no longer 
be suspected of being swayed or controlled 
in his public relations by the influence of Mr. 
Beecher. Other influences came in to replace 
the great influence which had departed. The 
character of that influence, gentlemen, you 
may judge by the subsequent career of Mr. 
Tilton. The extreme men of every faction, 
of every view, flocked around Mr. Tilton, 
They found how easily they vould use him. 
To use him successfully, it was only necessary 
to flatter him. They found him naturally 
prone to accept the most radical view of 
every question; and they simply took posses- 
sion of him and controled him, so long as he 
remained editor of that paper. But at this 
time, in 1866, the second year after he had 
assumed control of The Independent, it was 
observed that his religious views. b-gan to 
undergo a marked change. For the people 
who had surrounded him were not extremists 
in politics or in social theories exclusively, 
but in religion also, and Mr. Tilton began to 
show that he was accepting their views on this 
subject. As early as March, 1866, he writes to 
his wife: ‘“‘I don’t care greatly for sermons, 
but Tam a believer in hymns.’’ On February 
1, 1867, he writes; * * * ‘Tam con- 
scious of departing more and more from the 
peculiar religious and theological views which 
you regard assacred. Perhaps this statement 
may give you trouble, but certainly this fact 
has given me peace.’’ Twelve days afterward, 
he again writes: * * * ‘The old religious 
teachings, the orthodox views, the dread of 
punishment, the atonement, have less and 
less power over my mind. Of course you 
will mourn over this. But I must be an 
honest man I don’t believe in orthodoxy, 
and therefore I will not pretend to do so.”’ 
This change in his religious sentiments was a 
source of great unhappiness to his wife. This 
is testified to, not only by Mr. Tilton, but by 
the witness whom the plaintiff bas introduced 
into your presence, Mrs. Bradshaw. She tells 
you that Mrs. Tilton »mourned greatly over 
the change of religious sentiments that came 
over her husband in these early years, On 
his cross-examination before the Committee, 
Tilton declared that he thoroughly hates and 
despises religious creeds. Says he: ‘‘I do 
not believe in one of the thirty-nine articles, 
nor in either of the catechisms, nor in the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures, nor in the 
divinity of Christ.’’ He further says: ‘‘I 
despise the church and gener ‘lly despise min- 
isters.’’ He further says: ‘* 1 thank God I 
do not belong to the priesthood or the 
church.’’ Tilton further testifies to the sor- 
row and anguish which this change in his re- 
ligious sentiments caused his wife. He says : 
**She was always in sorrow that I was not a 
minister, which was the only virtue that I 
possess.”” On. that examination, there was 
put to him the following question; ‘‘ Well, 


it was that lack of reverencefor the church 
and its ordinances, and your lack of belief in 
the divinity of Christ, as she held it, that she 
missed in you?’’ To that he answered: 
“Yes ;’’ and the following question was put 
tohim: ‘‘And she grieved over it?’”’ He 
answered: ‘‘Oh! yes, indeed ; grieved over 
it with tears.’’ And to a further question: 
‘*Do you know whether the change in your 
religious convictions was a source of great 
grief and sorrow to your wife?’ He an- 
swered : ‘‘ It was a great source of tears and 
anguish to her ; she said to me once that de- 
nying the divinity of Christ, in her view, 
nullified our marriage almost; and I think, 
next to the sorrow of this scandal, it has 
caused that woman to sorrow more than any- 
thing else sbe has ever suffered, because I 
cannot look upon the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Lord God. I think her breast has been 
wrenched with it; she is almost an enthusi- 
ast on the subject of the divinity of her 
Saviour. Q, You think her a Christian, do 
you? A. Yes; she is the best Christian I 
know of, barring her faults; better than any 
minister. Q. The change of your religious 
views has been the subject of a great deal of 
conversation and anguish, and labor on her 
part, has it not? A. Oh, yes—of letters, and 
prayers, and tears, and entreaties, many a 
time and oft.’’ 

In this hour of her great sorrow, Mrs. Til- 
ton applied to her pastor for advice and sym- 
pathy. Mr. Beecher saw Tilton frequently, 
and talked with him upon matters of re- 
ligious belief. On June 8, 1867, he wrote 
Tilton the judicious and eloquent letter 
which has been given in evidence, and from 
which I now desire to quote. 

Mr. Beecher writes to Mr. Tilton : 


June 3, 1867, 

My Dear TrEoporeE: In thinking over our con- 
versation respecting your position on religious 
matters, it occurs to me that you are liable to do 
yourselfan unnecessary injustice by supposing or 
affirming that you have wandered from received 
opinions, whereas it seems to me that you have 
simply entered that stage of development in 
which every active mind explores the grounds and 
reasons Of belief for himself. Now, it isimpossible 
for one, unless cautious even to coldness, to pursue 
such investigations without great oscillations of 
belief, without seeming at one time averse to cne 
view, and then again sveking it with greater 
avidity than ever. It is a question so wide, so 
grave, that one ought not to commit himself upon 
the hasty result of a year's or several years’ reading. 
You seem to me to follow your sympathies largely 
in investigation, This has its advantages, and is 
one way of study; but it requires far more time 
and caution, inasmuch as it will surely lead you to 
accept things from poetic or emotive reasons, 
which are but half true, which need and will get by 
longer experience much modification, The-forma- 
tion of opinions upon religious questions in sucha 
nature as yours is a matter of growth more than of 
logic. Under such a state of facts, therefore, I 
would submit whether you can wisely or even trul 
say you stand on ths or on that ground, an 
whether you do not, in justice to your own final 
self, require all the privileges accorded to those 
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who are investigating. In part I write from ex- 
perience. I look back upon periods when, if I had 
expressed the then results of thoug it and reading, 
Isbould have committed myself to views which I 
have outgrown or left behind. I find myself, slow- 
ly but surely, going toward those views of human 
nature and of divine government whic. have 
underlain for a thousand years the Evangelical 
churches. It seems to me that I discern, arising 
from studies in natural science, a surer foothold of 
these views than they have ever had, in go far as 
theology is concerned, If I have one purpose or aim, 
it is to secure for the truths now developing in the 
spheres of natural science a religious spirit and a 
harmonization with all the great cardinal truths of 
religion which have thus far characterized the 
Christian system. I turn with more and more chill 
and dread from that bleak and fruitless desert of 
naturalism whic. 80 many are hailing as a second 
paradise,”’ 


Further on he says : 

“Believe me, Theodore, that I have great syra- 
pathy in your developments, and affection for you, 
and should be glad to help and sorry to hinder,” 


Now comes a paragraph, the significance of 
which will be more apparent as we get further 
on in our opening, gentlemen, but which I 
wish to call your attention to now, lest it may 
not recur to meat that time. Mr. Beecher, 
in order to disirm all ground of hostility, and 
to prevent the advice which he had given to 
Mr. Tilton on religious subjects being repelled 
by hostile personal feclings, says to him : 


“Thave given up the idea of starting a newspaper. 
Iam sure th.t I could not bear the strain and yet 
carry on my church. 

Tam truly yours, 
H. W. Bexcuer.”’ 


This, gentlemen, was in 1867. The sig- 
nificance of that reference to a new paper in 
the relations of these two men, as I have 
said, will become more apparent as we get 
further onJn this matter. 

But the change in his religious convictions 
was not the only departure made by Mr. 
Tilton from opinions theretofore accepted by 
him. There followed soon after a very marked 
change in his social views respecting the re- 
lation of the sexes, and particularly on the 
subjects of marriage and divorce. Mr. Til- 
ton espoused with zeal the cause of woman’s 
suffrage. He reports himself in The Golden 
Age as having said during the war that, after 
the abolition of slavery, the next great ques- 
tion which would agitate the public mind 
would be that of woman’s suffrage; und, 
undoubtedly believing that a great social 
revolution wasimpending, he aspired to make 
himself the leader of the movement. But 
its adherents differed widely among them- 
selves in their views of the marriage relation. 
Many, perhaps a majority, coincided with all 
Christian people upon this subject; while 
others held that marriage was a mere matter 
of civil contract, and that the parties thereto 
should be as free to dissolve the relation as 
they were to enter into it. Tilton accepted 


the most radical views upon this, as he was 
accustomed to do upon all subjects. He soon 
began to talk with friends visiting at his 
house upon this matter. He did not hesitate 
to declare before his wife that he had new 
come to regard the marriage relation very 
differently-from what he once did. To bim 
it was no longer a sacred institution, to be 
regulated by the Church or State. His most 
intimate friends of both sexes came to be 
those who agreed with him upon the subject 
of marriage. They used to converse much 
upyn the relation of the sexes; the great 
value of mutual friendships between married 
men and unmarried women, or between mar- 
ried men and other men’s wives; the extent 
to which such intimacies could be carried and. 
still be innocent; and finally the impossibil- 
ity of criminality in any relation which love 
had sanctified, This, I say, gentlemen, we 
shall show you, was a frequent subject of 
conversation between Mr. Tilton and his as- 
sociates visiting at bis house. It was these 
sentiments, so offensive to this pure and de- 
voted wife and mother, that she was com- 
pelled to listen to, day after day, and week 
after week. This change was, if possiblo, 
more repugnant to her than his change in 
religion. The one she strove against with 
anguish, with entreaty and with tears; the 
other she resisted and fought against. She 
despised the doctrine and its adherents; she 
forbade her house to the women who adyo- 
cated it; she remonstrated with her husband. 
against the principles he held und the people 
with whom he associated, and, purticularly, 
she suspected his numerous friendships with 
women, which he characterized as ‘* sacred 
weddings which knew no sex.’’ 
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She rejected his sophistry, that they were 
helps to him in his labors, or pillars against 
which he could lean for support. She per 
ceived with a@ woman’s instinct the end to 
which such relations would bring him. Stilk 
Tilton persisted in the necessity of such 
friendships and humiliated his wife by the 
publicity he gave to them. The freedom 
with which he used to write to his wife on the 
subject of his relations with other women— 
his friendships, ashe called them, for women 
—is illustrated in the correspondence which 
has been introduced. It is a remarkable cor- 
respondence, gentlemen, to pass between 
husband and wife. It develops a trait in 
Mr. Tilton’s character that is most unusual 
and almost unaccountable—that he could 
presume to humiliate his wife and destroy 
her peace of mind by disclosing to her in cor- 
respondence the friendships which he had for 
other ladies, and describe them as going to 
the extreme lengths which he did. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1867, he wrote : 
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My Dartrna: I wrote you a hurried sheet this 
morning from the Sherman House, while waitiug 
for —— to breakfast with me. He did not come; 
Late my breakiast alone. Once again on the cars, 
and once again confronting a lecture appointment, 
I feel that fam once agaiu at work, after my two 
days of pleasant rect, 

And I corfess that rest is sweet. I do not 
mean rest for wearied limbs, though that, too, is 
sweet: but rest for one’s spirit; rest in the midst 
ofa circle of kind and loving friends; rest to one’s 
own vagrant, untamed and unconquerable home- 
sickness; rest in the tranquillity of spiritual peace, 

I have been enjoying two days of such rest. The 
spell is still on me this morning, I rode five hours 
to —— yesterday afternoon, and five hours back, 
after midnighi, on purpose to spend a long and de- 
licious evening wit 1 the —— family. This family 
and its influences have helped to make me a better 
man. The yery roof seems to spread . ver mea 
benediction. Lam grateful for the Providence that 
ordered my steps, last December, to the threshold 
of this cottage. Tarrying with these dear people 
has been a new experience in friendsh:p—a new 
delight of l.fe. 

The whol. subject of friendships has been much 
in my mind this Winter. 

Iam satisfied that whoso makes no intimate or 
confidential frie.ds, both among men and among 
women—friends with whom he girdles himseit 
round about as with a halo—friends who are props 
to keep him lifted perpetually toward his highest 
life—f-iends whose friendship is a kind of sacred 
wedding that knows no sea—such a man negiects 
one of the greatest of human opportunities for in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual gruwth. 


Again, he says: 


The number of people who mate each other—who 
fit one another exactly—who are (to use your 
word) ‘‘ counterparts,” is very small. 


Aguin, he says: 


“ And this fact reveals the one prolonged mis- 
take of my past life—my association with your 
mother. I can now plainly see what | might have 
been, if, for instance, I could have lived under such 
a root as sheltered me in -— instead of breath- 
ing during all these years the atmosphere of Liv- 
ingston street.” 

“Tf my mother-in-law had been such a woman as 
— and the influences of Brookiyn had been 
like the influences of ——, I believe that I might 
have gro sn by this time as unselfish as a good wo- 
man. How much more I would then have been to 
yourself and the children! How many pangs you 
might have been saved! How many unknown joys 
you might have experienced! J have not been a 
wise ma. or L'would not have consented, eleven 
years ago, to pitch my tent in a bank of fog.” 
Avain he says: ‘‘ I have never seen so plainly as I 
have seen this winter what Livingston street mil- 
dew I have been carrying on my garments for 
eleven years. Six mouths ago I was accustomed 
to say to myself in my secret hours, ‘ Theodore ‘Til- 
ton, it is time for you to die; your soul grows not 
whiter but darker; die soon and save youself from 
total destruction.’ But I believe that if I shall re- 
turn to Brooklyn at all, I shall return a different 
Man. God grantit! I know that I have tried to 
wash myself clean at the fountain of a better life.” 


= 


It was this family in the West presided 
over by a mother with several daughters, 
one of which was the young lady I have re- 
ferred to, who paid a visit at this house about 
this timein Brooklyn. If you can imagine a 
eruelty which a husband can inflict upon a 
wife greater than the writing of such 


a letter as I have just read to you, gentle- 
men, followed by such an association as ex- 
isted between Theodore Tilton and _ this 
Western family, then I confess my inability 
to appreciate cruelty or the intense sorrow 
which a man may be capable of inflicting 
upon a woman. 
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But in January, 1868, Mr. Tilton’s sociwl 
relations lad reached a point where conceal- 
ment could no longer be endured, where 
there must be an explanation with promise 
of reformation, or else a break, That explan- 
ation was had on Sunday, Jan. 26, 1868. 
The whole subject of his relations with other 
women, his temptations, his sins, the manner 
of treatment by his wife on account of them, 
his concealments, and deceit, were brought 
up in this interview. Elizabeth Tilton was in 
oue of her most exalted moods. She spoke 
with frankness, earnestness, and sorrow to 
her husband, who, conscious-stricken, fell 
groveling at her feet. He confessed that 
his ‘** sacred weddings’’ were stained with 
sin, and that he could no longer lock his wife 
and children in the face and listen to their 
words of confidence and affection without 
feeling himself ‘‘a hypocrite, a deceiver, a 
whited sephulchre full of dead men’s bones,” - 

I will not stop to consider too closely whe- 
ther he confessed adultery of the body, or 
what he calls adultery of the soul. Certain 
it is, from the remarkable correspondence 
which followed, continuing through the year 
1868, that this evening was made memorable 
by confessions of some degree of sin on his 
part concerning his sexual relations, and by 
an angelic forgiveness, pity and victorious 
faith in the future on the part of his wife. 
Not one word of reproach was uttered by this 
pure and injured woman She hastened to 
lift him from the moral prostration into 
which he had fallen, to comfort him by the 
assurance of her unsbaken hope and confi- 
dence in his future life, and broke him down 
afresh by her beautiful tenderness. She for- 
gave him even before he pledged himself to 
a new career ; but he gave these pledges with 
the utmost earnestness and solemnity. They 
bowed their knees together, renewing before 
God their early vows, forsaking all the world 
beside to cleave to each other alone. Nor 
did this content the noble wife. Her won- 
derful magnanimity and divinely-inspired 
sympathy could not let her rest til she had 
taken upon herself the blame of her hus- 
band’s fall, and found in some supposed 
harshness and indifference on her own part 
an excuse for his many sins. For this im- 
aginary fault she lashed herself both then 
and afterward with fanatical severity. She 
applied to herself the epithets which his 
conscience had suggested concerning his own 
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real transgressions. Her language, seen in 
the correspondence immediately following, 
is more extravagant than at any previous 
or subsequent period, in its eXpression of 
devotion to and admiration for her husband. 
In it she strives in every way to restore 
his self-respect, to replace him on his pedes- 
tal of pride, to convince him that she wor- 
shiped him more, and not less than she 
had done before his humiliating confessions. 
The effect of this magnificent exhibition of a 
woman's devotion, of her utterly unselfish, 
purifying love upon the mind of her husband, 
cannot be better described than in the lan- 
gnage of that husband himself, from which 
I shall now read to you a few passages. This 
interview, gentlemen, took place, as I have 
said, on Sunday night, January 26, 1868. Mr. 
Tilton was to leave home that night fora 
lecture tour in the West. He left his house 
that evening to go to the railroad station in 
New York, and once in the car he wrote his 
wife this memorable letter : 
Hupson River R. R., 31st st. Depot, } 
Jan. 26, 1868. 
My Darina: 
* * * *. * * * * = * 


You have never seemed so noble to me as durin 
last evening and this.day. You are not only all, 
but more then all, that any man can need orey.r 
can desire. Life never seemed to me to be more 
full of objects and ends worth living for, than since 
our recent long interview and mutual confessions. 
Iam by nature so frank that the attempt to hide my 
feelings, to cloak my shortcomings, to deny utter- 
ance to my inward sorrows, had lately driven me 
almost to despair. 

The secret of ali my long continued moodiness 
has been—dissatisfaction, not with you, but with 
myself. I was once well enough content to be 
esteemed at something better than my merit, but of 
late all such estimates of me have been horribly re- 
pulsive tomy mind. They have revealed me to my- 
self in the character of a hypocrite, a deceiver, a 
whited sepulchre filled with dead men’s bones. Above 
all things it has been dreadful for me to hear praises 
of myself from you and Florence. [ could not rest 
contert under the idea that either of you felt that 
my gloom was occasioned by an}thing lacking in 
yourselves, but only in my own self. 


She answers this letter on the 3lst of 
January, and in it you will see, gentlemen, 
how, notwithstanding bis admissions and 
confessions of - his numerous temptations, she 
attributed to her own harshness, her unchar- 
itableness, her rebukes of him, thus com- 
pelling him to keep secret his affairs some- 
what from her—how she attributed his fall 
or his shortcomings to herself, and took all 
the sin upon herself. 


Fray, Jan. 31, 1868—11 o'clock P. M. 

Oh, Theodore, darling, [ am haunted night and 
day by the remorse of knowing that, because of my 
harshness and indifference to you, you were driven 
to despair, perhaps sin, and these last years of un- 
happiness. I sometimes feel it to be the unpardon- 
able sin. God cannot forgive me. Butifyou only 
may be restored to your former loveliness, I shall be 
content to live my fife in penance, yea, in disgrace, 


Tam the chief of sinners! I understand perfectly 
how you have felt. I curry in my soul this burden, 
black of sin, yet appear to my children and friends 
calm and happy. ‘* Woe unto you, whited sepulchre,” 
I hear perpetually. I will carry these agonies glad- 
ly, for 1 know a life of happiness awaits you. 


This, you remember, gentlemen of the jury, - 
was on the 3tst of January, 1868. The lan- 
guage which Iam about to read will show you 
what was the subject of their conversation, 
what the danger is which, at the time, threat- 
ened him, and from which she was striving - 
with all the devotion and the faith of a 
woman to suave him: 


Darling, we must both cultivate our self-respect 
by being what we seem—then will be fultilled my 
ideal marriage—to you and you only a wife—but 
contact ofthe body withno other—while then, a pure 
fiiendship with many may be enjoyed, ennobling 
us. Let us have not even a shadow ot doubt of each 
other—tho’ all the world are weak yet will we be 
strong. 

God accept and bless us both, 

Now are we one, 


bye, 
Faithfully yours. 


Now, gentlemen, this letter was wiitten 
long before the breath of suspicion had been 
breathed against this lady, even by the malice 
of her husband. It was written when his 
own relations with women had destroyed his 
self-respect and broken him down, and he 
sought to palliate it by the harshness, and 
the indifference, and the jealousy which his 
conduct had inspired in bis wife. To save 
him and restore him she made her forgive- 
ness as bountiful as woman can make for- 
giveness toman. She took everything upon 
herself, and, as you see, refers to her harsh- 
ness here, and her indifference, as pe haps 
the cause of his temptations. But to leave 
no doubt as to the subject of that interview, 
and what was discussed there, I read you now 
the letter of February 3, 1868, a letter which 
lias become somewhat famous in this remark- 
able controversy : ; 


Monpay, February 3, 1868, } 
9 o’clock A. M. 

What may I bring to my beloved this morning? 
* * * Most truly do tare and am resolved 
nevermore to repress the expression of it. I have 
lived under the fatal mistake that I would make you 
selfish, but oh! what it has cost me to learn that a 
large, genercus love cannot, in its very nature, 
minister but to our best and holy states! The pic- 
ture of your dear face, most constant with me, is one 
glowing with love, but always bearing the look ot 
one that has suffered. Can I, who am the cause 
thereof, ever again be indifferent? Nay, the little 
life which remuineth is consecrated to restore, if 
possible, the beautiful image I have marred. There 
is no sacrifice too great that I would not enthusi- 
astically make to this end, if God will orly con- 
sider me worthy to work with him. I have been 
thinking, my darling, that knowing as you do your 
immense power over an audience to move them at 
your will, that same power you have with all public 
men over any woman whom you may love. To love 
is tae Sad but to abuse your gift of influence 
sa 
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This is the letter, gentlemen, which was so 
marvelously garbled by this plaintiff in the 
early part of this controversy before the 
church, which he so garbled as to put upon 
the wife an imputation that she herself was 
tempted, and was likely to full, and was re- 
sisting her own temptation. He made it 
read, as you remember, speaking of herself : 
*-To love is praiseworthy, but to abuse the gift 
issin. Here Iam strong. No temptation could 
induce me,”’ ctc. But when you get at this let- 
ter and read the whole of it, you see that she 
is speaking of him, and the abuse of his 
influence over women, and she is remonstrat- 
ing with him against that abuse: ‘‘ To love 
is praiseworthy, but to abuse your gift of in- 
Jluence is asin. Therefore I would fain help 
restore to you that which I broke down— 
SELF-RESPECT. Your manhood, and its purity 
and dignity, if you feel it, is stronger than 
even love itself. I know this because here I 
am strong. No demonstrations or fascina- 
tions could cause me to yield my woman- 
hood.’’ He had made her believe that her 
chidiug, her jealousy, her harshness had 
compelled him to be a hypocrite to her, and 
to conceal from her his relations and his 
affections with other women. Then, bursting 
out into confessions of his gins, his humilia- 
tion before her had broken down his self-re- 
spect ; and that is what she alludes to in this 
passage. She will aid him now to restore 
that self-respect which she had helped him 
to break down. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


GENTLUMEN OF THE Jury: At the recess, I 
was reiding to you the remarkable corres- 
pondence that followed the interview between 
the husband and the wife on Sunday even- 
ing, January 26th, at the time Mr. Tilton 
was to take lis departure for a lecturing tour 
out West. If had read to you one letter from 
Mr. Tilton written on the cars that night, 
and I had read you two from his wife. 
and I now read the second letter from Mr. 
Tilton, dated February 9th, 1868, and you 
will see by this letter, gentlemen, the high 
estimate in which he held his wife at this 
time: ' 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., } 
SunDAY MORNING, Feb. 9, 1868. 

My Dear ANGEL: I dreamed of you last night, 
and awoke thinking of you this morning. Huw 
much I want to see you! How Iyearn after you! 
How sy soul blesses you day by day! I can never 
describe how precious your love of your husband 
has appeared to him during these few weeks past 
Your singleness, your fervor, your purity, your de- 
votion—they fillmy mind and heart with reverence, 
adoration, and humility. ; 

Lregard my last evening spent with you at home 
at the most memorable point in my whole lite. You 
opened for me, that night, the gate of Heaven, which 
had so loug seemed shut. 

Ever since I have had nothing but glory, thanks- 
giving and praise, If ever a man was made anew 


creature, that man wasI; no more despondency— 
no more repining—no more yain regrets—no more 
loss of self-respect—no more groveling in the dust, 
On the contrary, | am once again a man among men, 
and a Christian among Christians. Now, this trans- 
formation Lowe to yourself, to your irrepressible 
love and devotion, to your ceaseless prayers, and to 
your victorious faith. 
* * * * * * = * * * 

Your letters, since I have been from home this last 
time, have been the dearest you have ever penned. 
They are royal in their tone. Each one fills me with 
renewed pride and joy in my wife. O, my darling, 
in comparison with such love as you express, how 
poor is the friendship of all other friends! I have 


never seen any one who loves as you do,” 
Well might he say that ! 


“ You have the richest of all human hearts. TI 
am pledged to you for ever. My vows I shall keep 
and not break. With God’s help and with yours 
Ishall be the faithfulest man in the world. Bles- 
sings on your soul this Sabbath day. 

Ever yours, 
THEODORE, 


During this Western trip he had, previous 
to February 18, written his wife in regard to 
a visit he had paid this same Western family 
to which I have referred. He had stated to 
her that, in order to make that visit, he had 
given up one or twoof his engagements at 
lecturing ; and yet, this wife having promised 
him no more chidings, no more harshness, no 
more jealousy, when she received this letter 
from him informing her of this fact, answers 
him in the manner I shall now read. On 
Tuesday afternoon, February 18, ’68, Mrs. 
Tilton wrote her husband then in the West, 
as follows : 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 18, 1868. 

_ My Daruine Huspand: You have made me rich 
to-day ; your letter from Lincoln came this morn- 
ing, and this night Eliza brought me the full epistle 
from Chicago. I read every word eagerly ; drop 
instantly whatever I am doing when the postman 
comes, and give myself up utterly, body and soul, 
locking the doors to prevent intruders, just as we 
are wont to do after an absence. I am heartily 
glad you are with the dear good friends in Chicago. 
How I wish I could have been with you! L hope 
you have impressed upon —— my profound respect 
and Jove for her. How grateful it was to your 
oor tired head to rest there in the bosom of those 
se ones. 1] am so glad, sothankful, the opportun- 
ity was given you, even though it cost the Des 
Moines appointment and two letters of mine await- 
ing you. never realized, as now I do, your ar- 
duous labors, and the great hindrance and drag I 
have been to your young beantiful life. 

T yearn to caress and tenderly care for you, read, 
sing, and gladden those dear eyes once again. E 
feel, as never before, how dreadful a thing it is to 
wound or stab any human heart by sharp, stinging 
words, Perhaps the dear Father has given me 
another Jease of life, that I may learn this lesson. 
I praise him for his goodness. Then, again, dar- 
ling, I have felt so heart-sick, that there are so few 
great men and women. The idea ofa faithful, true 
marriage will be Jost out of the world—eertainly 
out of the literary and refined world—unless we re- 
vive it. 

* oe  & os ool 0 eee 
Believe in me, 
Yours always, 


ELIZABETH, WIFE, 
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At that same journey West, on the 20th 
of February, he writes her again, referring 
to this same Western influence, and he, hav- 
ing made vows of faithfulness, assures her 
that the spel! with him is broken. He says: 
“The picture Madonna had arrived in good 
condition, and was hanging on the walt’’— 
the wall of the residence of this lady. 


“It is very neatly .ramed, and looks pure and 
royul. —— was pleased, but the old fragrance has 
gone out of the ‘prairie rose.’ The flower is still 
spe interesting, and agreeable, but I marvel at 
myself for once thinking it so fragrant above all 
the rest ofthe garden. It is gone forever! Itcan 
never be to me henceforth anything but acommon 

lant. This figure of speech is a mystery which I 
ink you will understand. I intimate no names.” 


Thus much, gentlemen, for the letters 
while he was West, and for the assurances of 
fidelity to his marriage vow which he gave 
her after that conversation of January 26th. 
In the Summer, however, he has returned to 
his home in the City of New York. Old as 
sociates have come around him and new 
temptations have overtaken him, and he 
finds that the resolutions of January cannot 
hold out through the frosts of November. 
He is stricken again with humility, with a 
feeling of worthlesshess, with inability to 
resist these temptations, and, moved by a 
letter which he received from his wife, writ- 
ten in the studio in New York, at his office, 
on the 3d day of November, he replies to her 
in the following manner. TIshall not dwell 
upon this letter, gentlemen—I shall not stop 
to comment upon it at present. The duty of 
that will be reserved until the final summing 
up of this case. I only allude to it now as 
the closing letter of this remarkable corres- 
pondence in the year 1868: 

‘“* AT THE OFFICE, Nov. 3, 1868. 


My Deary: Your kind and loving note falls so 
pleasantly on my spirits that I would immediately 
go home this alternoon were it not that I have en- 
ed to go ont this evening. 
here is so much sunshine pouring into my /ittle 
office at this moment that I think I never knew a 
brighter day in my life; [The sunshine he here 
refers to, I suppose, is the sunshine that came from 
the note of his wife in the morning. ] 

** And I hope that some of the light and warmth 
= steal into and remain within my cold and crael 

eart. 

It is the greatest regret of my life that I do not 
seem constituted so as to make you as happy as you 
deserve to be; but I have the best of intentions— 
and the worst of success. 

The cause of s0 much trouble at home is my gen- 
eralanxiety about everything. Latterly I worry 
more or less concerning every matter which I touch. 
Thave hardly ten minutes a day of uninterrupted freo 
from care. This may seem an exagpwaied state- 
ment; but it is the painfal truth. feel as it I 
were growing old before my time. Lights that 
used to burn within me have been quenched. Hopes 
are faded ; ambition is killed; life seems a failure. 

As Icannot bear to see any expression of pala, 
or sorrow, or regret, on your face, I cannot bring 
myself to speak to you familiarly on any subject 
Connected with any of our sorrows—not even Paul, 


" 


our chief. I am literally tormented at haying no 
grave for his crumbling clay. Every allusion to the 
subject has been a pang through my heart. 

Then, too, all my religious doubts and difficulties 
have been, and are, and I fear must be, shut within 
myself, because I cannot open my mouth to you con- 
cerning them without giving you a wound. You 
are the finest fibred soul that ever was put intoa 
body ; you jar “at my touch, and Iam upt to touch 
you too rudely. 

As for my own character, I saw, at the time of 
Paul’s death, what it was to bea man, and how far 
short of it 1am myself; and Lhave ever since been | 
utterly overwhelmed with my own worthlessness, 
selfishness, degradation, and wickedness. At some 
time L expect to recover from this slough of des. 

ond, but not now; I must remain longer in suffer. 
ing before I can emerge into peace. Ihave been 
overthrown, and, before I rise, I must be made to 
feel, like Antzus, that strength comes from touch- 
ing the ground. 

But the chief of all my miseries is this: thatI 
impart them to others. Let me say, with the ut- 
most fervor of protestation, that neither you, nor 
the children, nor the house, nor the servant, nor 
anything that is within our gates—not one alone— 
nor all combined—no, none of these persons or 
things has the slightest originating share in my 
troubles. Those troubles (such as they are) are of 
my own making. Would to God they were also of 
my own enduring! But they have to be inflicted 
upon others—upon yourself and the children. It is 
this fact that doubles my affliction. 

But your kind and tender words, penciled in the 
studio this morning, were very precious to me— 
sweeter than honey in the honeycomb. I write 
this letter on purpose to thank you for them. God 
bless you evermore. 

Lovingly yours, 
THEO> ORR. 


I now read, gentlemen, another letter in 
this correspondence written by the wife, 
February 20, 1868, in which she betrays her 
fears of renewed difficulty and dissatisfaction, 
on his return home, 


“THURSDAY EVENING, Feb. 20, 1868. 

My Betovep: Lam so lonesome and heartsick 
for your companionship to-night that I hesitate to 
write lest my mood may depress you. Yet I car 
cannot wish you home, for lam persuaded you are 
happier where you are. While I long to bo with 
you, Lam haunted continually with fears that your 
cheery face will soon be shadowed and the dear 
head droop. This thought is agony to me, and L 
have spent many hours since your absence weeping 
because of it. 

I would fain make the path smooth for your feet. 
or, in other words, direct the children and the 
household that they minister harmony only, but I 
know I cannot, and I am afraid!” 


Again she says to him, on March 8th, 
1858: 


“ Nursery, Sunday eve, March 8, 1868. 
My Bewtovepv: All alone, save Eliza in the 
kitchen, and the children all asleep about me, while 
I have been trying to imagine my state when I 
shall again live with you and behold your precious 
form. This, I think, 1 have decided—no more chid- 
ings, scoldings! An inexpressible tenderness has 
grown up in my soul towards you I never saw 
my path as clear a3 now—that whatever you may 
do, say, or be, it becometh me to be the Christian 
wife and mother! The full meaning of those words, 
when developed from a nature impotent as mine, I 
most thoroughly understand. If I may lead m 
childrea now to an intimate love and trust in G 
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He manifesting Himself to babes, as He has prom- 
ised, then to this great source of happiness atrone 
bodies be added, I will risk intellectual training an 
knowledge.” 


Notwitistanding the promises made Janu- 
ary 26, 1868, and the promises of complete re- 
formation which were often repeated in the 
correspondence following that interview, it 
is clear from that correspondence, and partic- 
ularly from the letter of November 3, 1868, 
that upon his return to New York, and falling 
again under the influence of old associates 
and subjected anew to temptations, be felt 
himself unable to keep the vows he had 
made in January previous. This is made 
evident from the correspondence of the parties 
during the years 1869 and 1870. Diffi- 
culties were thickening around him, rumors 
of his dissolute life filled the air—it was im- 
possible for Tilton to conceal any longer 
from the world the life he lived. In Decem- 
ber, 1870, the storm which had been go long 
gathering, burst upon him. It struck him 
in every quarter. He found his business re- 
lations imperiled and bis home shattered. 

As early as 1866 Tilton began to shadow 
forth in The Independent his religious and 
social views. They bred discontent every- 
where, particularly in the Northwest. 

In 1867 there was an open revolt among 
the Congregational ministers of the North- 
west, which resulted in starting, at Chicago, 
a new paper, called The Advance, intended 
to supersede The Independent in that quarter. 
The correspondence and negotiations which 
led to the starting of that paper began soon 
after Mr. Tilton commenced developing his 
views in The Independent on religion and 
social matters. Several meetings were had 
between Mr. Bowen and the proprietors of 
that paper, and representative clergymen of 
the Northwest. Mr. Bowen promised reform, 
promised repeatedly to muzzle Tilton, and to 
prevent the obnoxious utterances in his 
paper; but after one or two promises and 
failures in that direction, the Congregational 
clergymen of the Northwest started a new 
and independent paper in Chicago. Mr, Ed- 
ward Beecher, the brother of the defendant, 
then residing in Illinois, was’ active in this 
opposition to his paper and to,jhim. At this 
point, gentlemen, I desire again to refer you 
to the remark of the defendant in his letter 
in 1867, addressed to Mr. Tilton on the sub- 
ject of religion, where he says: ‘‘I have 
given up the idea of starting a new paper.”’ 
You wiil perceive, therefore, gentlemen, that 
from the time of this political difference be- 
tween Mr, Tilton and Mr. Beecher, resulting 
out of the Cleveland letter, the subject of a 
new paper in place of The Independent, and 
in opposition to Tilton and his views, had 
been the subject of conversation. It is evi- 
dent from the remark of Mr. Beecher 
to Tilton, that Mr. Tilton under these facts 


suspected Mr. Beecher of encouragirg an op- 
position to him here, and of becoming the 
editor of an independent paper. He therefore 
had for some time regarded Mr. Beecher as a 
rival and was jealous of his fame. He feared 
his power, as did also Mr. Bowen, the owner 
of the paper; and this opposition and this 
jealousy increased on the part of Mr. Tilton 
against Mr. Beecher. While they were per- 
sonal friends outwardly, the public reputa- 
tion of Mr. Beecher was continually being 
disparaged by Mr. Tilton, and he represented 
him as having reached the zenith of his 
power. Henceforward Mr. Beecher was to 
decline in mind and public position, and 
there was only one man who could take his 
place, and that man, in the estimation of 
Theodore Tilton, was himself. 

In 1868 another opposition paper, The 
Church Union, was started in New York. In 
1869 it was taken possession of by Ford & 
Co., Mr. Beecher’s publishers; its name 
changed to The Christian Union, and in Jan- 
uary, 1870, Mr. Beecher became its editor. 
Tilton now regarded Beecher as his rival and 
was jealous of hisfame. You see, therefore, 
gentlemen, that by this time the rivalry be- 
tween those two men had become sharp and 
well defined, at least so far as Tilton was 
concerned. ‘The rapid increase of The Chris- 
tian Union (for the name of the paper had 
changed when Mr. Beecher took hold of it) 
in circulation and its growing popularity 
alarmed both Tilton and Bowen. Never- 
theless Tilton grew bolder and more out- 
spoken in the advocacy of his peculiar views 
than ever. 

In 1869 and 1870 rumors affecting Tilton’s 
moral purity began to reach Bowen; also 
rumors of Tilton’s domestic difficulties 
reached Bowen’s ears. You have heard some 
of those rumors referred to, gentlemen. It 
is in evidence that Mr. Bowen heard of the 
Winsted affair. Idonotstop to comment 
upon that transaction at this time, gentle- 
men. Ido not stop to say whether Mr, Til- 
ton was guilty or not of what was imputed 
to him by the people of Winsted on that oc- 
casion. I only say that no mere child (as he 
represents her to be in his letter from Tidi- 
oute to a Mr. Hastings in Winsted)—no 
mere child, buta young lady, fully developed, 
twice the size of his wife, was the person 
therereferred to. And I only say, without 
imputing the slightest blame to the young 
lady, that Mr. Tilton’s conduct on that occa- 
sion was characterized by that degree of in- 
discretion that it provoked a horrible scandal 
concerning himself at Winsted, Connecticut, 
in 1869; and the rumor of that difficulty 
had reached Mr. Bowen. Also Mr. Tilton 
tells you himself from the witness stand that 
in 1870, about the time this storm-cloud burst 
upon him, an evening paper in New York 
published the fact that he was about to elope 
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with a woman, whom it named. Now, gen- 
tlemen, evening pipers in New York, or 
morning papers in New York, are not apt to 
ailude to scandals by name, particularly 
when the names of such prominent persons 
as Theodore Tilton are connected with them, 
unless those scandals have been of long 
standing,-and have become a matter of news 
to the editorial profession. These scandals 
filled the air in regard to Mr, Tilton, and 
they had reached Mr. Bowen. Mr. Bowen 
saw that Mr. Tilton must be gotten rid of, 
How to do it was the problem, which he was 
not prepared at this time tonolve. But for- 
tunately for him, Tilton with his genius for 
blundering, gave adequate cause for dismissal, 
in an editorial which he published in The 
Independent on the 1st of Decémber, 1870, 
committing the paper to the doctrine of Free 
Love. That editorial has been produced in your 
presence, gentlemen, and has been read to 
you. It will be the subject of further com- 
ment during the course of this trial. Ishall 
refer to it here, and to other publications of 
Mr. Tilton aboyt this time, for the purpose 
of showing that, when he was editor of what 
was understood to be a religious newspaper, 
he was still at heart the advocate of social 
freedom, or what might be more correctly 
eharacterized as Free Love. 

But, before reading this article from The 
Independent, which led to Mr. Tilton’s im- 
mediate retirement from it as its editor, I beg, 
gentlemen, to read to you a letter from 
Theodore Tilton to his wife, written Jan. 9, 
1865, upon this same subject. It was written 
just about the time he assumed control of 
that paper. It was written at a time when 
he was still under the influence and guid- 
ing force of this great mind, which had led 
him from boyhood up to his present position. 
Iwanttoshow’you, just on the eve of hiseman- 
cipating himself from that influence, how he 
regarded the sancity of the papi relation, 
and what views he held upon that subject. 
January 9, 1865, in a letter written to his 
wife, he says: 

**T have Jately been much more than ever im- 
pressed with the wonderful simplicity of God’s 
pen for binding together human society, namely, 

y creating in cach breast some strong and domi- 
nating love for one human being. Were it not for 
the love of mother to child, or husband to wife, 
oursociety, civilization, the peace and order of the 
world—all would fall asunderinaday. Whatever 
rends apart two lives which have been bound into 
o..e is a cruelty to all mankind, a blow at the unity 
of civil society. I begin to see as never belore 
that the center of the world to an honorable man 
is his own fauwily, his wife’s sitting room, 
ch'ldcen's play-places, his iome. I hope hereafter, 
ir God should spare se § life, to be more careful how 
my face is made to cast a shadow upon my,home. I 
have been too often negligent of your requests 
th.t I should give more time to your dear self and 
the children, as my heart now feels. Iam ready to 
promise never to seek my old selfish seclusions 

ain, but to spend my home life in your sweetest 
all company.” 


Such were Tilton’s views at the time that 
he emancipated himself from the friendly 
influence which had so long guided and 
directed him. 


THE CHANGE OF FIVE YEARS 
WROUGHT IN MR. TILTON. 


But I now, gentlemen, invite your attention 
to the change which five years h2d wrought 
in the principles and character of Theodore 
Tilton. For five years he had becn editor of 
The Independent, one of the leading and 
most influential of the religious journals of 
the country. He had denounced Mr. Beecher 
politically in 1866 and had parted from him 
on all public and social questions. Personally 
friendly, he had by this attack cut himself 
off from that friendly, guiding mind which 
had hitherto been his stay and support. His 
position rendered him serviceable to the adyo- 
cates of new doctrines. To use him it was 
only necessary to fawn upon and court him. 
For five years he had been the victim of the 
flatterer. For five years he had been the as- 
sociate and boon companion of people of easy 
virtue, who gild their lives with plausible 
but corrupting theories. How continuously 
those who surrounded him burned incense to 
him and how remorselessly they used him, 
the history of those five years and his disas- 
trous fall at the end, bears sad and painful 
evidence. On the Ist of December, 1870, the 
same man who in 1865 saw with such 
clearness that the marriage relation was 
ordained of God, the cement of society, had 
so fallen that he could publish in the paper 
of which he was the editor, as the leading 
editorial, the following. After asking what 
is love und quoting from the poets, he says: 


“To answer what breaks we must inquire whet 
makes the marriage bond.’ ‘‘ Marriage without 
love is a sin against God—a sin which, like other 
sins, is to be repented of, ceased from, and put 
away. No matter with what solemn ceremony the 
twain may have been made one, yet when love 
departs, then marriage ceises ard divorce begins. 
This is the essence of Christ’s idea. ‘l'o say that 
he granted divorce only for a gross and fleshly 
crime, is to forget that he called the eye a para- 
mour and the heart a wanton's bed. This idca 
(and tis idea cannot but be true) carries with it, 
as its logical sequenc? (and this, too, cannot but 
be true), the irresistible conclusion that marriage, 
if broken, and whether broken by the body or the 
soul, is divorce. Infidelity of the body is not so 
gran’ a sin against marriage as infidelity of the 
soul.’ 


This was his utterance in December, 1870, 
as the responsible editor of that great news- 
paper, The Independent. Of course it roused 
a flame of indignation throughout this land 
from one e:id of it to the other. No Christian 
community would support a paper that advo- 
cated such doctrines, and Mr. Bowen, who 
can appreciate the standard of value, if (as 
Mr. Tilton says) he cannot the standard ef 
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morals, soon discovered that it was import- 
ant for him to be rid of this editor, ‘This 
was the cautious utterance of one who at the 
time accepted the doctrine of social freedom 
as broadly as Victoria Woodhull herself. 

You have heard the evidence, gentlemen, 
of Mr. Tilton from the witness stand as to 
the subject of his views upon this questton. 
After the article which I am about to read to 
you had been put in evidence, yousaw how 
the learned counsel opposed, sought to break 
the force of that evidence by introducing 
Theodore Tilton to swear, on his re-direct ex- 
amination, that he held the marriage relation 
in great sacredness; that with him it was 
only the question of divorce, and he opposed 
the strict ruleadopted and adhered to in this 
State upon that subject, and desired to liberal- 
ize our legislation, and make it compare with 
that of New England or the Western States. 
And you heard him testify on the witness 
stand, gentlemen, in answer to the counsel, 
and they felt it important to make him say, 
I have no doubt, that he did not hold, and 
never held, that the marriage relation was 
above the law, but it was a matter which 
should be regulated by the law, and the only 
fault he found with the divorce laws of this 
State was, that they were not sufficiently 
liberal and they ought to be liberalized, but 
still it was a matter to be regulated by law. 
That was a material matter, gentlemen, of 
evidence, and i propose to convict Theodore 
Tilton right here, from his own writings, of 
having falsified before you when he gave that 
evidence. And I propose to show from his 
own published writings—writings that he 
has never repudiated, writings that he adheres 
to to this day—that when he said from the 
witness stand that he held as other men held, 
that the laws of this State touching divorce 
should be more liberal, but still that divorce 
should be a matter to be regulated by law, 
and not by the parties themselves, he testi- 
fied to what is untrue. And Task, gentlemen, 
your careful attention now to this correspon- 
dence, which is among the most celebrated 
correspondence that Mr. Theodore Tilton ever 
had in his life ; I ask your careful attention 
to his utterances upon that ‘subject. He is 
answering Horace Greeley’s objections to free 
love, and that you may clearly understand the 
meaning of his language, I shall read to you 
Mr. Greeley’s position, so that you may have 
before your mind a clear conception of what 
Mr. Tilton was uttering. Mr. Greeley says; 


“T, Youask me what I mean by ‘ Free Love.’ Let 
me illustrate: : 

‘Here are a husband and wife, cach fifty years 
old, wbo have lived in wedlock a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and had six oc eight children, cf whom half 
survive. The pains and cares of maternity have 
nearly worn out ths wife, while the husband is 
stillin the prime of manly vigor and strength. 
He has filled a wider sphere and enjoyed better op- 
portunities for mental culture than she has, and 


feels himself her intellectual superior. Among 
his acquaintances 1s a younger, fairer, fresher 
woman, not sorichly dowered with worldly wex th, 
who admires and is admired by him—who, in fact, 
is willing, if invited, to be his ‘affinity,’ and he is 
more than willing tiat she shall If they ‘take 
up’ with each other,” |‘takeup’is quoted; seems 
to be an understood phrase with the free lovers;] 
‘their arrangement, or what ver you please to 
call it, is just what I execrate as ‘Free Love.’ 
You know that such alliances exist. I feel that 
they are abhorred of God and a chief cause of 
human degradation, family disruption and general 
wretchedness. In short, Lhold the man who has 
swora to love and cherish his one woman till death 
notfree to love another while that woman lives 
and strives to fulfil toward him the duties ofa 
loving wife. Hence, I intensely hate ‘ Free Love,’ 
and [hate all inculcation that a marriage may 
rizhtfully be dissolved, except for flagrant, de- 
berate adultery, while husband and wife both 
ive.’ 


That was Mr. Greeley’s denunciation of free 
love, and that was the free love that he 
execrated. Now, let us see what Mr. Tilton’s 
reply to that is. I now read the third para- 
rraph of Mr. Tilton’s reply, which is as 
follows : 


“ITI, Ajust inference from your letter is that 1 ad- 

vocate Free Love. On the contrary I stiffly oppose 
it. The latest bulletin of Mr.Stephen Pear! Andrews 
castigates me because | hold that the heart’s ideal 
is monogamic marriage—the supreme loye of one 
man for one woman through life, and, I hope, 
beyond death. But this is only my own view; 1 
do 1.0t judge for others. Furthermore, [ hold 
that love, and love only, constitutes marriage, 
that marriage makes the bond, not the bond mar- 
riage; and thit as the contract is to ‘‘love and 
honor,’’ so when the love and honor end, the con- 
tract dissolves, and the marriage ceases. << * 
I would no more permit the law of the land to en- 
ciain me to a woman whom I did not love cr who 
did not love me, than I would permit the same law 
to handcuff me as a s!ave toa master on a planta- 
tion, There are higher laws than civil statutes, 
and Lama rebel against the State’s too imperti- 
nent interference between man and wife. Love 
shou'd be like religion—free from mandaie by the 
civil law.” 
Does that correspond with Mr, Tilton’s oath 
that he has given you on the witness stand, 
that he thinks divorce should be regulated by 
law? Does he think religion, in a free 
country, should be regulated by law? 

Mr. Tilton—Yes. 

Mr. Beach—Never mind; don’t interrupt. 

Mr. Tracy—Does he think that whether 
you are a member of this church or that 
church should be a subject regulated by law? 
Does he think if you desire to withdraw your 
relations with one church and join another, 
that the law should prohibit you from doing 
that ; does he think the law should under- 
tuke to regulate in a free country a man’s 
relations to the church and to regulate his 
religion? No, but he places divorce on the 
same footing ‘as religion, and he says that 
‘Jove should be like religion, free from the 
mandate of the civil law.’’ And it is import- 
ant, gentlemen, that you heed the discrepan- 
cy between this publication of Mr. Tilton, 
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made in his correspondence with Mr. Greeley, 
and his statement of hisown views upon the 
witnees stand; because, as I shall show you 
further on in this opening, if you are satis- 
fied that Mr. Tilton or any other witness who 
may he introduced in this case has deiiberate- 
ly falsified upon any material matter here, 
his whole evidence is to be rejected; in other 
words, you cannot rely upon any part of the 
evidence of a witness who has deliberately 
given false evidence upon any material point. 
And therefore, if you are convinced that the 
plaintiff in this case, feeling the pressure from 
his own counsel of the necessity of placing a 
differevt view upon his convictions touching 
marriage and divorce than he had placed in 
his own publications, came in here to state 
them as he does not’ believe them, that of 
itself would justify you in rejecting every- 
thing that he has test fied to from the witness 
stand ; indeed it would be your duty to do so. 
We have now, gentlemen, traced the rise 
and progress of Theodore Tilton from the 
time when, a boy, he was a reporter upon 
the newspaper press, to one of the proudest 
editorial chairs in the country, a station for 
which be was«ducated and fitted by this de- 
fendant and by him elevated to that lofty 
position of power and influence. But his star 
has culminated; and henceforward it wiil be 
our painful duty to trace the disastrous fall 
of this man, whose early life was so full of 
promise. Previous to the publication of the 
editorial in The Independent, so far as Mr. 
Beecher knew, and so far as the world knew, 
no trouble had occurred between Tilton and 
his wife. They were apparently living in 
perfect peace. Moulton, the intimate friend 
of the family, had seen nothing and sus- 
pected nothing. Mrs. Bradshaw, the inti- 
mate friend of both husband and wife, who 
passed much.odf her time at their house, had 
discovered no unhappiness between them, 
and, I may add, did not discover any until 
after the publication, known #s the Woodhull 
Scandal. Butin the early days of December, 
and before Mr. Tilton had published his vale- 
dictory as editor of The Independent, there 
came to this defendant a message from Mr. 
Tilton, borne to him by the young girl, Bessie 
Turner, which greatly surprised him. He was 
informed that Mrs. Tilton had left her home 
and her husband, and desired to consult him 
on the subject of separation. Tbe nature of 
the wrongs of which she complaincd was 
made known to him by the bearer of the mes- 
sage, who, with downcast eyes, informed Mr. 
Beecher also that Mr, Tilton had twice at- 
tempted her vir‘ ue. 
though Mr. Tilton and Mr. Beecher had 
long been separated on public and _ social 
questions, yet personally they had always 
been friends, and Tilton encouraged Beecher’s 
visits to his family. In 1867, by a letter 
which has been given in evidence, Mr. Tilton, 
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then West, answering a letter of his wife 
which informed him of Mr. Beecher’s visits 
to her during that absence, says : 


My Daruinc: * * * JT am sorry to hear that 
Mr. Beecher had a poor house in Brooklyn. In 
view of his kind attentions to you this Winter, all 
my old love for him has revived, and my heart 
would once more greet him as of old. I sometimes 
papa with my friends on the surface, but never at 
the bottom. ith yourself, O friend of all friends! 
I am in perpetual love. é ; 

Yours, 
THEODORE. 


And on Mr. Tilton’s examination before the 
Investigating Committee of the Church he 
testified at length on the subject of Mr. 
Beecher’s relations to his family, how they 
originated, and how they were continued from 
time to time. On that investigation there 
were put to him the following questions : 


“Q. At the beginning of the acquaintance of Mr. 
Beecher with your family—not with you or your 
wife, but with your family—did not you invite him 
frequently to your house? A. Yes, sir; and I was 
always very proud when he came, 

* Q. Did you not say to him that you desired him 
to visit your house frequently? A. I did, and always 
scolded him berause he did not come oftener. 
During the first part of our life we were in Oxford 
street, so far away that ho very rarely camo; the fre- 
quency of his visits took place after | purchased the 
house in Livingston street’’ (which, gentlemen, 

ou will remember was in October, 1866; so the 

equency of Mr. Beecber’s visits to Mr. Tilton’s 
family, according to Mr. Tilton, did not begin until 
1866. Ho visited occasionally at the earnest solici- 
tation of Mr. Tilton, but not as often as Mr. Tilton 
desired; but when the latter camo to reside nearer 
to him, he acceded to Mr. Tilton’s request and vis- 
ited him at his house more eosucunet 

**Q. Did you not say that there was a little woman 
at your house that loved him dearly? A. I did, 
many a time; I always wanted him to come 
oftener., 

‘*Q. You frequently spoke to him of the high es- 
teem and affection that your wife bore to him, did 
younot? A. I did; he knew it and I knew it. 

“Q. You always knew it? A. I cannot say that 
I always did; because at first, during the early 
years of my married life, I felt that Mr. Beecher 
rather slighted my family; he was intimate with 
me, and T think loved mo; but he did not use to 
come very often to my house, and it did not please 
me; I wanted him to como oftener. 

**Q. And it wounded you, didit not? A. I can- 
not say that I was wounded; I was a mere boy; 
it was a matter of pride to have him there, Eliza- 
beth at first was modest and frightened. She did 
not know how to talk with him, or how to enter- 
tain him, and it was a slow process by which he 
obtained her confidenco so that she could talk with 
him. It was the same with Mr. Greeley. He had 
great reverence for her, and had an exalted opinion 
other. Idonotthink there was a woman that he 
had a higher regard for than for Mrs. Tilton. 

4 % And did she not have a high regard for him 
also? <A. Yes. 

k- 9. And that was known to you, too? A. That 
was known to me, and I was very glad of it. 

“Q. Did you urge him to come when you were off 
lecturing? A. I did. 

“Q. Did not you impress upon Mr. Beecher the ne- 
oessity and desire that you had that he would call 
upon your family and see acer wife frequently duc- 
ing yourabsence? A, I did.” 
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So, gentlemen, if there is any person re- 
sponsible for the visits which Mr. Beecher 
has paid to the family of Theodore Tilton, 
that person is Theodore Tilton himself. 
From the beginning to the end of their ac- 
quaintance, it was ulways a matter of solicita- 
tion and urgency on hispart that Mr Beecher 
should make more frequent visits at his 
house and to his family, not only when Mr. 
Tilton was present but when he was absent 
also. The breath of suspicion never crossed 
the mind of Theodore Tilton, either in regard 
to the purity of his wife or to the integrity 
of Henry Ward Beecher. He knew the mo- 
tive that led to those visits on the part of Mr. 
Beecher, and why the visits were desired on 
the part of his wife. He knew that it was her 
reverence for him as a religious teacher, as 
her pastor, as her comfort and consolation in 
the hour of her deep affliction and sorrow on 
account of the change in his own religious 
sentiments and social views; he knew it, 
vnderstood it all; and the fact that Mr. 
Beecher visited at his house was never a sub- 
ject of hostile comment or thought upon his 
part, and never excited in his breast anything 
but pleasure, as he himself tells you from the 
witness stand, and told the Committee in the 
examination from which I ain now reading. 
As proof of that, gentlemen, I ony need refer 
to one fact given in evidence by Theodore 
Tilton as late as 1869, when he tells you that 
he expended $500 for the portrait of Henry 
Ward Beecher, that he might hang it in his 
parlor, as evidence to all who came within 
his walls of the esteem, love and affection 
that he bore towards the one who had been 
to him more than friend or elder brother. 

Mr. Beecher, therefore, retaining always 
this relation of personal friendship with Mr. 
Tilton and: his family, received in the early 
days of December, 1870, this message from 
Mrs. Tilton. It sbocked him, but he obeyed 
the summons. He went to the house of her 
mother and saw her. From her own lips he 
learned. the sorrows of herlife, of which she 
had told him something, although she had 
concealed the most of her troubles and diffi- 
culties from him. He found that she had 
quit +her home, and, concurring with her 
mother, she did not intend to return to that 
home. Mr. Beecher, as is his custom in such 
cases, preferred that his wife should see and 
confer with Mrs. Tilton, because she could 
Jearn from her many things which modesty, 
perhaps, would restrain her from disclosiug 
toa man. He asked permission tu bring Mrs. 
Beecher to.yisit Mrs. Tilton ; and, Mrs. ‘Tilton 
consenting, Mr, Beecher turned the case of 
Elizabeth Tilton, separated from her home 
gnd,threatening to leave her husband, over 
to his wife. She went there and heard the 
story of sorrow and affliction, and she came 
back and reported it to her husband: Mrs. 
Beecher had no heSitation in advising a sepa- 


ration at once. She declared that she never 
would live with a man an hour who had 
heaped upon her one quarter the indignities 
that Theodore Tilton had heaped upon his 
wife for years. But Mr. Beecher hesitated, as 
became the cautious pastor and the sincere 
friend, to advise so radical a meisure as the 
separation of husband and wife. It was a 
matter of consultation between him and his 
wife; and before he would determine it, gen- 
tlemen, he called into his counsel, George A. 
Bell, one of the most prominent men of his 
church, whom the plaintiff has put upon tlie 
witness stand, for advice upon that subject. 
A consultation was had, and after much re- 
luctance Mr: Beecher concurred in the opin- 
ion of his wife and advised a separation. 

And, right here, gentlemen of the jury, I 
ask you to consider for one moment whether 
this conduct which we shall Jay before you. 
which has already been proved, and on which 
we shall give {urther evidenc», furnishes you 
evidence of the guilt or innocence of these 
parties? Remember, now, that the theory of 
the plaintiff’s case is, that he had had a 
knowledge of the wrongs which Mr. Beecher 
had inflicted upon him since the July previ- 
ous. Now, here is the wife leaving her hus- 
band in the following December, and going 
to her alleged paramour for advice as tu 
whether she should separate from him or not. 
More, that alleged paramour advises separa- 
tion. Do you believe for a moment, gentlc- 
men, that if either of these parties lad been 
conscious of guilt, they wvuld have been 
betrayed into such indiscreet action as 
this? Is it possible that a woman guilty her- 
self, and yet determined to separate from her 
husband, would go to ber paramour for advice 
upon that subject? Is he the friend she would 
seek for counsel? and do you believe that 
that paramour would have advised a separa- 
tion, with the thought of guilt fresh in his 
mind? Would he not have seen in it at 
once his own destruction? More than that, 
gentlemen, it is confessed in this case, testi- 
fied to by the plaintiff, stands undisputed, 
that, notwithstanding these repeated in- 
terviews that occurred between Mrs, Tilton 
and Mr. Beecher at this time, she never 
communicated to him the fact that she 
had made any confession to her husband, or 
revealed to him anything touching their rela- 
tions? Is it possible, if they had been guilty, 
that she would not lave told Mr. Beecher 
that she had disclosed their relations to’ her 
husband ? Do you think that a woman main- 
taining this life of sin, and confessing it to 
her husband, would not make haste to lay 
before her paramour the fact of that confes- 
sion? Would she not warn him of the dan- 
ger he wasin? Would she not tell him, ‘I 
have confessed to my husband ; and if he 
cuts you, or is hostile to you, you will under- 
stand the cause of it. Beware, for.you are 
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in danger’’? And yet, Isay, it stands con- 
eeded here that Mr. Beecher was entirely 
ignorant of the fact of any pretentled disclo- 
sure by the wife to the husband until it was 
communicated to him by the plaintiff himself 
in that interview on th» thirtieth of Decem- 
ber, at Mr. Moulton’s house. But now, gen- 
tlemen, don’t you think that, if Mr. Beecher 
had been conscious of guilt when he was sent 
for by this lidy, and was informed by her 
that she had separated from her husband, 
don’t you think the first word he would have 
said to her would have been, ““My dear 
woman, do you know what you are doing? 
Are you conscious of the danger to which you 
are exposing me and exposing yourself? If 
you separate from your husband, covered all 
over us you know you are with guilt, do you 
not suppose that, in the litigation that will 
arise out of the separation, your guilt will be 
discovered ?’’ Can it be possible that a man 
of the ability and mature years of Henry 
Ward Brecher would have gone into this 
house and given this advice, and never made 
such a suggestion to this woman? And yet 
he gives the advice that she should separate. 
I read you, gentlemen, a note that he handed 
his wife on the lastyisit thatshe wasto make 
to Mrs. Tilton on thisoccasion. It had been, 
as I have said, a subject of consultation. She 
was about leaving. There were visitors in the 
back parlor, so that they could not talk, and 
Mr. Beecher wrote to his wife and gave her 
this note: ‘‘I incline to think that your 
view is right, that a separation and settle- 
ment of support will be wisest, and that in 
his present desperate state her presence near 
him is far more likely to produce hatred 
than her absence.’’ That was the note which 
he gave to his wife when she left his house 
to pay the last visit to Mrs. Tilton. 

But events thicken. That was along about 
the 15th or 16th of December. ‘Tilton had 
published this offensive article in The Inde- 

ndent on the first, and he had been deposed. 

ut, to patch up a peace with Bowen, he had 
entered into two contracts with him by which 
he was to serve as editor of The Brooklyn 
Union for five years, and as chief editor of 
The Independent for two years, at $5,000 a 
year foreach. ‘Those contracts were signed 
on the 20th. His valedictory was published 
on the 22d of December, the contracts to 
take effect on the first of January following. 
On the 22d of December, gentlemen, the very 
day that his valedictory was published in The 
Independent, Theodore Tilton seized his child, 
in the abseuce of his wife, and by force took 
it home, sick and suffering,—and thus com- 
pelled the return of his wife to his house. 
On the night of the 24th, she suffers a mis- 
carriage, and goes upon her sick bed, from 
which she docs not rise until after January 
1st, when the most important of these eyent- 
ful scenes have transpired. 


THE RUPTURE AND THE COMPACT BE- 
TWEEN MR. BOWEN AND MR. ‘TILTON, 


While these scenes were transpiring in the 
domestic affairs of Tilton, Bowen was not 
idle. The article of December Ist had satis- 
fied him that he must be rid of Tilton as 
editor of The Independent : \ et he was afraid 
of Beecher and the Christian Union. I have 
said to you, gentlemen, that Mr. Beecher 
became editor of the Christian Union in April, 
1870, and the circulation of that paper sprang 
upwsif by magic, and was a menace both to 
Mr. Tilton and Mr. Bowen. ‘To remove Til- 
ton absolutely, who had so long been the 
ruling spirit of the paper, was a dangerous 
experiment. 1f discharged, Tilton, for aught 
Bowen knew, might be employed by the 
Christian Union ; «nd Tilton knew too much 
about Bowen to be permitted to become an 
ally of Beecher At this time, Bowen saw no 
alternative but to depose him from power und 
yet retain him in his employment. Hence 
the two contracts executed bout December 
20. by which he was to be editor of The 
Union for five years, at $5,000 per year, and 
chief contributor of Phe Independent. His 
valedictory as editor was published December 
22. So soon as people saw that Bowen had 
broken with Tilton so far as to depose him as 
editor, the stories affecting Tilton’s character 
came down upon Bowen, as Tilton himself 
testifies, like an avalanche. Bowen was 
alarmed ; he doubted whether it was possible 
to retain Tilton in any capacity upon either 
paper. He talked with Oliver Johnson, their 
mutual friend, who solicited for Tilton an 
opportunity for an explanation. This was 
granted, and it led to the now celebrated 
ineeting at Bowen’s house on December 26, 
1870—Oliver Johnson, Tilton and Bowen pre- 
sent, That interview, gentlemen, has been 
described to you. Its object and purpose 
was to enable Tilton to explain the stories 
which had been planted in Bowen’s ears 
against him. The interview began in 
rather high spirits. Tilton mounted his 
high horse and demanded an investigation, 
and to be confronted with his accusers ; 
but Bowen met him boldly. He told him 
that he knew his life; and in a very short 
time he satisfied Tilton that the last thing 
that he desired was an investigation. ‘Tilton 
saw that the game of bluff could not be 
played with Bowen, and he tried a new Hine 
of tactics. Knowing Bowen’s fear and 
hatred of Beecher, he suggested the danger 
The Independent was in from The Christian 
Union, and the importance of dethroning 
Beecher ; and nothing could have been sug- 
gested to Bowen go agreeable as that. Stories 
affecting the moral characters of iis editors 
were a matter of light consequence comparert 
with the suggestion of the displa¢ing of Beecher 
from The Christian Unton, aud the crippling 
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of that paper as a business rival. Of course, 
he listened with eager ear to any suggestion 
that Tilton could make on that subject. Tilton 
was familiar with Bowen’s scandals against 
Beecher, because they had often been the 
subject of conversation between them. He 
referred to them, to the injury that Bowen 
bad suffered at the hands of Beecher in busi- 
ness relations in times gone by, and all that ; 
and finally he suggested that he, too, hada 
personal grievance against Beecher. That 
was news to Bowen ; he never had heard of it 
before, and he eagerly besought Tilton to tell 
him what it was ; and Tilton finally told him 
that Mr. Beecher had been guilty of unhand- 
some proposals to his wife. Bowen was quick 
to discover the situation. 

He had no scandals against Beecher that 
he dared undertake the responsibility of 
establishing, I do not know, gentlemen, 
how far the stories or the reports which at- 
tribute the authorship of scandals against Mr. 
Beecher to Mr. Bowen are true. I have my 
own opinion that they are very much ex- 
aggerated. JI have my opinion and belief 
that, when this thing is carefully investigat- 
ed, it will be found that Theodore Tilton is 
the true source of most of the scandals 
that have been put in circulation against 
Henry Ward Beecher. He is the man whose 
ability at scheming, whose facility at insinua- 
tion, whose skill to produce results in a 
roundabout way, by which he covers his 
tracks, lead me to suspect that he is largely 
the author of these scandals, and the scandals 
which Henry C. Bowen has repeated to others. 
Thus, scandals which perhaps Henry C. 
Bowen would come to believe after having 
heard (hem repeated year after year, have 
their tiue origin in the fertile brain of the 
plaintiff. -How that may be, I do not 
know ; it is not necessary for us to inquire, in 
this proceeding. Suffice it to say, gentlemen, 
that Henry C. Bowen had no scandal against 
Mr. Beecher which he would ever dare to 
bring tothe test of an investigation ; but 
when Tilton told him that Henry Ward 
Beecher had been guilty of unhandsome pro- 
posals to his wife, that furnished him with the 
first tangible bit of evidence which had ever 
come to him warranting the belief that Mr. 
Beecher could be attacked, and attacked 
with evidence against him; and he sug- 
gested the letter which Mr. Tilton wrote 
én that occasion to Mr. Beecher, in which. 
he says: ‘For reasons which you ex- 
plicitly understand, I demand that you quit 
Plymouth Church and leave Brooklyn as a 
residence.’’ That letter, Tilton says, was an 
open letter when he wrote it and left it with 
Mr. Bowen. He says Henry C. Bowen not 
only. agreed to bear that open letter to 
Beecher, but to support it with evidence, and 
to assume the fight and carry it on. Til- 


into the camp, if Bowen would take care of 
the conflict afterwards. To save his contracts 
with Bowen, to save his salary of from ten to 
twelve thousand dollars a year, he was wil- 
ling to make a union between himself and 
Bowen to attack Beecher ; so he consented to 
write that letter, and Bowen was to bear it 
to Beecher. This he did, as has been dis- 
closed by the evidence ; and further evidence 
will be given you on that subject, 

Gentlemen, I now, propose to make clear 
to you what has hitherto been one of the 
great mysteries involved in this controversy. 
Trefer to what Moulton calls the treachery 
of Henry C. Bowen in not only refusing to 
sustain the demand made in the letter which 
he bore to Beecher, but also in promising 
Beecher his friendship in the threatened con- 
test with Tilton. I have already indicated 
Bowen’s desire to be rid «f Tilton; but the 
prosperity of The Independent was menaced 
by The Christian Union and by Beecher, and 
he hesitated to dismiss Tilton absolutely from 
his service, lest he might join Beecher against 
Bowen and The Independent. Tilton, anxious 
to save his contracts, was willing to join in 
a war upon Beecher, and thereby cement 
himself to Bowen. Sueh a suggestion kindled 
the embers long smouldering in Bowen’s 
bosom. into aflame. ‘Tilton, in his zeal to 
fan the flame, which he himself had started 
into life, declared that he too had a personal 
grievance against Beecher; for Beecher, he 
said, had made unhandsome proposals to his 
wife. 

The Court then adjourned until Thursday 
morning at 11 o’clock. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1875. 
88th pay. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRBY: We now ap- 
proach a stage of this case where itis import- 
ant for us to consider the nature of the action, 
thé rules which judicial experience has found 
it necessary to establish in the trial of this 
class of cases, in order that the truth may 
prevail, and collusion, deceit and falsehood 
be defeated. First, the charge of adultery is 
to be tried by the rules applicable to crimes. 
The charge involved here is in the nature of 
acrime ; the burden of proof is upon the pro- 
secution, and they are bound to make out 
their case beyond a reasonable doubt. It is 
not for this defendant to prove that he is 
not guilty of this offense ; it is for the prose- 
cution to prove that he is. As you perceive, 
gentlemen, from the very nature of the case, 
it is one where affirmative evidence of inno- 
cence is impossible, except from the testimony 
of the partyimplicated. No man, whoever 
he may be, charged with such an offense as 
this, can introduce affirmative evidence upon 


ton was perfectly willing to send a fire-brand | the witness stand that he is not guilty of the 
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offense, for it is impossible for any witness 
save himself to testify that he did not com- 
mit it. Whenever such an accusation is 
made against any man and woman residing 
in the same city, running over along period 
of time, you see how utterly impossible it is 
that any witness could come upon the wit- 
ness stand and say: ‘‘ Of my own knowledge 
I know that this accusation is untrue.’’ Se- 
lect the most estimable man within your 
knowledge, gentlemen, and bring a charge 
against him; let any person however worth- 
less, charge him with having visited houses 
of ill-fame, for instance, in the city of New 
York, during a period of sixteen months. 
If he has resided in the city of New York 
during that time, what can he do in answer 
to such a charge as that but say it was untrue, 
and rely upon the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence to establish his guilt? It is utterly im- 
possible for him to call witnesses who can 
say that this man did not visit these houses ; 
he cannot do that from the very nature of 
the case. Itis an attempt to prove a nega- 
tive, which it is very difficult under any cir- 
cumstances toestablish. From the very na- 
ture of this case,. therefore, when this de- 
fendant is accused of this crime committed 
with a lady who was his acquaintance, whom 
it is admitted he frequently visited at her 
house, at the solicitation of her husband—all 
he can do is to interpose his word of denial 
and rest upon his established character, 
which he has made during the last thirty 
years in your midst. The evidence of guilt 
must be removed from all suspicion ; it must 
be evidence free from doubt; it must be evi- 
dence that carries home to your consciences 
conviction of the truth of the offense charged, 
or you are~bound by the oaths you have 
taken to render a verdict here for this de- 
fendant. 

The charge of adultery is Rot a new one in 
our courts of justice. Itisa matter of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the rules of law which 
judicial experience has established in order to 
ascertain the truth in this class of cases are 
well defined and well understood. This 
charge may be established, first, by direct 
evidence of witnesses who saw the act. I 
need not say to you, gentlemen, that there is 
no such evidence pretended in this case. 
Second, it may be established by circumstan- 
tial evidence leading irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that the act has been committed. 
There is no evidence worthy of the name 
which falls under that head in the case now 
on trial. These parties have been acquainted 
for twenty years. During all that time this 
lady has been a member of the Church of 
which this defendant is the pastor. During 
all that time they have been acquaint- 
ances and friends. During all that time, 
up to within the last four years at least, 
‘the pastor and the husband were in- 
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timate personal friends; he visited that 
house at the solicitation of the husband; 
and, beyond that fact, the fact that he came 
to the house of the plaintiff at his request, 
there is not a fact or circumstance worthy of 
credit here Which tends to show in theslight- 
est degree improper familiarity between these 
parties, much less a criminal act, 


THE PLAINTIFF'S EVIDENCE WEIGHED 
AND DECLARED WANTING. 


The plaintiff accuses his wife now, and 
seeks to blast her character; but during all 
these years he is unable to lay his hand upon 
asingle well authenticated fact which con- 
victs this white-souled woman of the slightest 
impropriety of conduct in connection with 
her pastor. Will it be said that I forget the 
evidence? Will it be said that I do not re- 
member Kate Carey, the woman brought from 
the lazar house of New York city, reeking 
with prostitution and disease, twice its inmate 
within three months, discharged everywhere 
she has been employed for intoxication or 
some improper conduct, who testifies to the 
fact that on some occasion she saw this plain- 
tiff’s wife sitting upon the knee of the defend- 
ant? Gentlemen, I shall not insult your 
good sense by supposing that twelve honest- 
minded men would blast a reputation such as 
Henry Ward Beecher’s and that of a woman 
of the character that this plaintiff gives his 
wife for twenty years, upon the word of such 
a woman as Kate Carey; Carey is the name, I 
believe, or Smith; which is it? 

Mr. Shearman—Smith; Carey alias Smith. 

Mr. Beach—She gave her name as Kate 
Carey Smith on the stand. 

Mr. T'racy—Then, gentlemen, what does 
that circumstance amount to if it is true? 
What were the facts connected with her testi- 
mony which shows the improbability of the 
story that she tells herself? Why, she says 
to you, that sue came down into the dining- 
room one day for a drink of water, when the 
doors between the dining-room and the par- 
lor were wide open, and as she walked in she 
saw the plaintiff's wife sitting upon the knee 
of the defendant, and she heard him say to 
her: ‘‘ Elizabeth, how do you feel?’”’ and she 
said: ‘*Dear father, so so.’’ [Laughter.] 
Well, gentlemen, you only needed that last 
expression to show that this was a matter 
that was coined from the brain of thissimple- 
minded woman. It was naturel for her to 
address her priest by the name of ‘‘ Father,”’ 
and therefore when she comes to make this 
plaintiff's wife address her minister she nses 
the same word that she would have used if 
she had been addressing her own. It is that 
slight circumstance that is enough to show 
the improbability of the story which this 
woman tells, upon her own showing. ButI 
shall not dwell upon that, gentlemen. It is 
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unworthy, I repeat, of the serious considera- 
tion of twelve Lonest men. 

There is another circumstance which I am 
not permitted to forget, not on account of its 
importance as evidence, gentlemen, in this 
case, for, as such, it amounts to nothing, 
but on account of the exhibition which was 
made by the witness who came to testify to 
it. Lvrefer to the brother of this plaintiff's 
wife, wbo said she was his only sister, and 
how highly he regarded her, who came into 
Oourt in company with this plaintiff, knowing 
and realizing and telling you from the stand 
that he knew nothing of his own knowledge 
that could affect the reputation of these par- 
ties, unless he should be permitted to make’a 
speech to you from the witness stand and 
connect with what he saw what he had heard 
from such women as Kate Carey and other 
people—prostitutes, male and female alike. 
If he could repeat these rumors and these 
stories that he had leard, then perhaps his 
evidence would have some significance; but 
he knew perfectly well, and realized it, that 
ifhe was permitted to testify only to what 
he had seen, it amounted to nothing against 
his sister. And yet why did he come here? 
Why? He was under no obligation to come 
here. If he had told the plaintiff, or rather, 
permit me to say, if he had told the senior 
counsel of the plaintiff that what he had seen 
would amount to nothing, he would have 
been excused; but if he could come here and 
be permitted to make a speech against his 
sister, then he might possibly prejudice your 
minds against her. Now, what is the story 


when, he don’t know and cannot tell—he 
went into the parlor of his sister one morn- 
ing, and on opening the door saw Mr. Beecher 
sitting ia a chair, and saw his sister moving 
away from his direction—moving rapidly, he 
says, with her face apparently flushed, and 
that is all he saw! They were in the parlors, 
gentlemen, where a virtuous woman receives 
an honorable guest. ‘They were in no bed- 
reom, and Mr. Beecher was sitting quietly; 
no movement on his part, gentlemen, no 
surprise could this man testify, to at all, and 
he practically testified to none against his 
sister. How Jong had his sister’ ‘heen in that 
room? He doesnot know.. Where did she 
come from, and what had she been doing 
before he wentin? He does not know. He 
saw her moving away. How far she was 
fiom iim he does not know. And is there 
any evidence of guilt in that, gentlemen? Is 
that not a thing that is likely to peryen rie) 
anybody a thousand times. 

Why, let me refer you to the evidence of 
a virtuous woman, given from this witness 
stand by herself, her own confe-sion of an 
interview that she had with this defendant 
without provoking a suspicion on the part of 
her husband of impropriety, and without a 


thought of impropriety on her part. I refer 
to Mrs. Moulton. She says that she spent 
four hours with this defendant in a bed-room, 
left there by her husband. Aye! more. She 
testifies to a fact that they have not yet 
fastened on Elizibeth Tilton. She tells you 

that while alone in that bed-room with this 
defendant she kissed him. Now, gentlemen, 

supposing tbat they had got a servant who 
could have testified to such facts as that 
against Mrs. Tilton and Mr. Beecher. Sup- 
posing they ha’ found him tucked upon a 
sofa with an Afghan, having an interview 
in a bedroom with this plaintiff's wife and 
she kissing him, all testified to by a servant. 

That, the counsel of the plaintiff would argue, 

was evidence of guilt. Yeo you see that 
when that fact is testified to by Mrs. Moulton 
herself, against herself, it excites in the mind 
of no honorable man even asuspicion against 
that woman’s virtue. And you see, there- 

fore, what familiarities and what liberties 
virtuous women can take, and properly take, 

with virtuous men, without exciting suspi- 
cion. But there is no such fact as this 
against Elizabeth Tilton. Isay, and I repeat 
to you, that this case stands entirely destitute 
of either class of evidence usually relied upon: 
in cases of this description to convict this de- 
fendant. It is confined entirely to the con- 
fessions of the defendant, written and oral, 

mainly oral, for they have despaired of con- 
victing him upon his letters, and, therefore, 

they have endeavored to supplement them 

by oral confessions. The effect of that class 

of cvidence I shall have occasion to consider 

in a moment. But that class of evidence, 

gentlemen, you will bear in mind comes from 

asingle family, if Imay count Tilton as a 
member, of the family of Moulton, as I 
think I can safely from the evidence of both 

himself and Mr. Moulton and Mrs. Moulton. 

It comes from two conspirators against this 
defendant ; the plaintiff, his mutual friend, 

and the mutual friend’s wife. No other wit- 

ness appears to testify to oral confessions ex- 

cept these three. 

MR. CARPENTER’S ABSENCE. 

And right here, gentlemen, I desire to call 
your attention to a remarkable omission in this 
case, quite as remarkable as anything that 
has been produced in it. You were notified 
upon the opening of this case by the plain- 
tiff's counsel, that the confessions of this de- 
fendant would not be confined to a single 
family, nor toa single instance; that they 
would call a witness who would’claim to be 
outside of this case, a disinterested witness, as 
they said, who would testify to the confes- 
fessions of Mr. Beecher, and they vuamed 
their wituess—Frank Carpenter. But. is he 
here? Has he been placed upon the witness 
stand? Before I close, gentlemen, and be- 
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fore this case closes, we will show you wiy 
Frank Carpenter was not produced upon the 
witness stand in this case. In the first place, 
he could not testify to any confessions of 
Henry Ward Beecher, and in the second 
place, we will show that, if they had pro- 
duced him, we would have blasted their case 
with this man’s evidence, and the evidence 
that we should have brought against him. 
The reasons why they have omitted him are 
cogent and powerful, as you will see. He is 
a link in the conspiracy that they have been 
drawing around this d fendant for five years, 
and with him we would have establishe:l it. 
Without him they hope that they have broken 
the chain of circumstantial evidence, but we 
will show them that they are disappointed in 
their expectations. 


THE LAW ON ORAL CONFESSIONS. 


The plaintiff in this case, relying, there- 
fore, mainly on the oral confessions of this 
defendant, it becomes important, gentlemen, 
for you to consider, ‘and for the Court to con- 
sider, the legal effect of this class of evidence, 
and it is to that question that Idesire to 
invite your attention before I proceed with 
a further history of thi: case—before I begin 
to unravel the network that this plaintiff with 
lis fertile brain, stimulated and aided by his 
mutual friend, has forfour years been weav- 
ing around the feet of my unfortunate client. 
We concede, gentlemen, that, in connection 
with direct or citcumstantial evidence, the 
oral admissions of the accused are pertinent. 
Wherever circumstantial evidence is relied 
upon the circumstances, taken together, 
must establish the following three facts: 
First, the criminal disposition of the parties 
charged ; sevond, a like disposition on the 
part of the piramour; third, an opportunity 
to commit the act. These three facts must 
be reasonably approximate fx point of time, 
and the opportunity must be one character- 
ized by circumstance pointing to guilt. In 
other words, guilt cannot be inferred from 
the opportunity to commit adultery, unless 
there is also evidence that at about the same 
time there were acts of each party specifically 
indicating a disposition to commit it. It is 
this class of evidence, gentlemen, which is 
usually relied upon in courts of justice to 
establish the fact of adultery. In fact, this 
class of circumstantial evidence, that is, the 
relations of the parties, the frequency with 
which they have been seen together, the im- 
proper places at which they have been seen, 
the stealthy meetings of the parties—all of 
this class of acts tending to show a disposition 
to commit adultery—is the class of evidence 


usually relied upon, and is seldom or never 1 
n spt | Dr. Titsworth, These two witnesses may be un- 


wanting in any case of adultery charged in 
good faith. This is almost the only import 
ant case on record where there is uo proof of 


facts and circumstances calculated to excite 
suspicion and produce a conviction of guilt. 
This case is made to rest entirely upon the 
supposed confessions of the defendant. So 
far as the case depends upon alleged confes- 
sions it is to be observed that there are two 
classes, thé letters of the defendant and the 
reports given by witnesses of his oral confes- 
sions. The letters are in evidence and will 
speak for themselves. The alleged oral con- 
fessions are an entirely different kind of evi- 
dence, as suc evidence is always tested by 
the law with the most careful scrutiny. My 
associate, Judge Porter, will relieve me by 
reading the rules of law, applicable to this 
class ot evidence—oral confessions. 

Mr. Porter—Our first citation in this con- 
nection, your Honor, is from Morris v. Miller 
(4 Burrows, 2,049). The action was crim. 
con. Lord Mansfield, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the Court, says : 


“ This is a sort of criminal action. There is no 
way of punishing the crime at common law. I[t 
should not depend upon the mere reputation of a 
marriage which arises from the conduct or de- 
claratious of the plaintiff himself. In prosecutions 
for bigamy a marriage in fact must be proved. 
No inconvenience can happen by this determina- 
tion; but inconvenience might arise by a contrary 
determination, which might render persons liable 
to actions founded upon evidence made by the per- 
sons themselves who should bring the action.” 


The next citation of Mr. Tracy is from 
Dillon v. Dillon (1 Note Hcc. Cas., 442). This 
was a suit for divorce. Dr. Lusbington, in 
delivering the opinion, says : 

“This, as concerns the wife, is not a civil, but in 
effect a criminal proceeding. If there is anv doubt, 
she is entitled to the benefit of it. The evidence as 
to the fact, on the part of the husband, may, per- 
he preponderate: but I cannot say that the proog 
is free from reasonable doubt.” 


The next citation is from Berckmans ». 
Berckmans (17 New Jersey Equity Reports, 
454). This was a proceeding tor divorce on 
the ground of adultery. Under the laws of 
New Jersey the parties charged were admissi- 
ble as witnesses to deny the charge. The al- 
leged paramour of the wife was sworn and de- 
nied the adultery. Tbe adultery was supported 
by the direct evidence of a lady who professed 
to have detected the parties in the act; and 
this, supported by corroborating evidence of 
opportunity, circumstance and suspicion of 
adulterous disposition. The Court, in deliver- 
ing the opinion, say : 


“The testimony of Mrs. Berckman, the witness 
for the plaintiff, is seriously affected by two con- 
siderations. First, her testimony is in favor of the 
complainant; and it stands, so far as these scenes 
are concerned, alone and uncorroborated, while she 
is seriously and positively contradicted with regard 
tothem by two witnesses, Sarah Berekman and 


truthful as to what they say, but they cannot be 
mistaken about it. They certainly do know whether 
the scenes described were true or not, Mrs, Berok- 
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-man, the elder, may be untruthful, and she may also 
be mistaken. If the evidence of the three be en- 
titled to a: equal amount of credit and confidenee, 
then the evidence of the defense has entirely over- 
thrown, by its positiveness and preponderance, tha‘ 
ofthe complainant. Itis true that these witnesses 
on the part of the defense have astrong indncement 
to swear as they do; but is not this also true with 
regard to Mrs, Berckman? We have no rule by 
which to determine what notice or consideration 
will most certainly induce a person to perjure him- 
self or herself. One might be tempted to do it fora 
mere money consideration; another, who could 
not be purchased by money, might do it to save his 
name and reputation from the charge of dishonor 
and disgrace. Another, who might care but iittle 
for either of these, might do it to gratify a most 
malignant and insatiable feeling of revenge or of 
implacable acd unrelenting hat ; aud I do not see 
but what either of these motives might be as effec- 
tual in inducing a witness to depart from the truth 
as any of the others . and, judging from the devel- 
epments and manifestations to be found in the evi- 
dence in the case, I hardly feel at liberty to say 
that the defendant and Dr. Titsworth had stronger 
jiducements to depart from the truth than Mrs- 
Bercxman herself. And, entirely aside from this 
controversy, and everything connected with it, I 
do not know but what their characters for truth and 
veracity are as good as her’s. Nor can I admit that 
the mere charge of crime is so far to destroy the 
credit and character of a person as that he is not 
entitled to credit when speaking under oath. Such 
aprinciple might1uin the most exemplary people. 
Surely, if the charge is not true, it ought not to dis- 
credit the party ; and, to permit to do so, is to as- 
sume that the charge is true; which we cannot do, 
for that is the very thing to be proved.” 


The next of the authorities cited by Gen. 
Tracy will be found in 3 Sand., 8. C. R., and 
has relation to the force of evidence that is 
required on the part of a plaintiff before such 
an accusation can receive the sanction either 
of a court or of a jury. It is the case of Fer- 
guson v. Ferguson (3 Sand., 8. C., 309). In 
delivering the_epinion of the Court, Judge 
Mason cites and gives the sanction of the 
Court to the proposition laid down by Judge 
Stowell in the case of Loveden vs, Loveden 
(2 Hagg. Consist. R., p. 1). It is in the follow- 
ing words : 


“Tt is a fundamental rule,that it is not necessary 
to prove ihe direct fact of adultery, because, if 1t 
were otherwise, there is not one case in a hundred 


in which that proof would be attainable. Itis very | 


rare, indeed, that the parties are surprised in the 
d rect fact of adultery. In every case almost the 
fact is inferred from the circumstances thatlead to 
it, by fair inference, as a necessary conclusion; 
and unless this were the case, and unless this was 
go held, no protection whatever could be given to 
maritalrights. What are the circumstances which 
Jead to such a conclusion cannot be Ja.d down unt- 
versally, though many of them, of an obvious pa 
ture and of more frequent occurrence, are to be 
found in the ancient books. The only general rule 
that can be laid down on the subject is that the 
circumstances must be such as would lead the 
guarded discretio.: ofa reasonable and just man to 
the conclusion; for it is not to lead a harsh and 
intemperate judgment, moving upon appearances 
that are equally capable of two interpretations; 
neither is it to be a matter of artificial reasoning, 
judging upon such things differently from what 
would strike the careful and sagacious considera, 
tion of a discreet mind,” 


The Court proceeds : 


“This rule, so simple and loosely stated, com- 
mends itself to the approbation of every mind, and 
its application to the present case will lead us to a 
correct decision.” 


The Judge then examined the evidence. 
and came to the conclusion that it was 
equally capable of two interpretations, and 
therefore did not prove the fact which was 
there in issue. 

The next citation is from 17 Abbott, Pr. R., 
58. In that case Judge Hoffman, who deliv- 
ered the opinion, states the doctrine thus: 


“The general rule that applies to the degree and 
nature of the evidence demanded are too well 
known to justify a statement in detail. While 
direct proof of the actual commission of the crime 
is not required, yet the approximate facts must 
lead by a fair inference to a necessary conclusion. 
This is not a necessary conclusion in a strict 
mathematical or logical sense; the subject and con- 
ditions of the evidence do not admit of this; but 
it must be 2 concusion so far inevitable as that the 
supposition of innocence cannot by any just course 
of reasoning be reconciled.” 


On the subject of oral confessions the au- 
thorities cited are. first, the case of —— wv. 
Merrill (6 Wend , 277) ; a leading case on the 
subject in the Court of Errors, where Chan- 
cellor Walworth, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court, has occasion to say : 


‘ Again, evidence to establish a fact by the con- 
fessions of the party should always be scrutinized 
aud received with caution, as itis the most danger- 
ous evidence that can be admitted in a Court of 
Justice, and the most liable of abuse. Although 
the witness is perfectly honest, it i impossible in 
most cases for him to give the exact words in 
which an admivsion was made, and sometimes 
even the transposition of the words ofa pare may 
give a meaning entirely different irom that which 
was intended to be conveyed to the witness.” 


The next citation is from Earle v. Picken 
(24 Com. Law Reports, 698). 


“Tn the eourse of this cirenit, Mr. Justice Parke 
several times observes that too great weight ought 
not to attach to evidence of what a party has been 
supposed to have said, as it very frequently hap- 
pens not only that the witness has misundersto od 
what the party has said, but that, by unintention- 
ally altering a few of the expressions really used, 
he gives an effect to the statement completely at 
variance with what the party really did say.” 


The next citation is from Meyers v. Baker, 
where the Court states the rule thus : 


‘Proof of confessions of a party, in the presence 
of the witnesses only, are of him and the adverse 
party, although certainly competent ieee eR 
ought to be weighed with great caution, because it 
is impossible for the party to counteract it by other 
testimony, because the expressions used are easily 
misunderstood or perverted, either through mistake 
or design, and because not the whole_ conversation, 
but only parts of it. are esp / detailed by the 
witness. Itis the most dangerous species of tes- 
timony held competent by the luw, and uniess the 
story told is probable in its nature, or is corrobor- 
ated by circumstances, very little weight is due to 
t, 


THE LAW ON ORAL CONFESSIONS. 


In Joy on Confessions (page 106) the 
learned writer has embodied what perhaps is 
the best stitement to be found in the Eng- 
lish law upon this subject, and, singularly 
enough, it first appeared in The Edinburgh 
Review, being from the hand of that most 
accomplished master of jurisprudence who 
redeemed to fame the name of Jeffreys. 


“ A modern writer remarks on this subject, that 
‘the imagination need not be taxed for extreme | 
cases, in which silence, equivocation. or even false- 
hood, the ordinary badges of guilt, would naturally 
be found in company with innocence. There are 
many instances ia which the truth, properly brought 
tolight, would set free the accused, but his very 
situation disqualifies him from doing justice to his 
own statement. Conscious of his rectitude, and 
proud of his character, he is abashed, humiliated, 
and confounded by the charge. The untowar 
chances that have loaded him with suspicion, may 

oon to his utter ruin; the fulse witnesses, who 
ve now established a ‘prima facie’’ case, may 
ultimately convixce his judges.. That he should 
ever become an object of accusation, would have 
struck him yesierday as more impossible than that 
accusation should now lead to conviction. The 
last step scems tar less violent than the first, and 
the commencement of his progress is a fatal augury, 
which teaches him to despair of its issue.’”’ 


Mr. Porter—The ‘last citation that Gen. 
Tracy has marked for evidence is 1 Greenleaf 
on Evidence, section 200. The language of 
Chief-Justice Redfield in this portion of the 
text is as follows : ‘‘ Ina somewhat extended 
experience of jury trials we have been com- 
pelled to the conclusion that the most unreli- 
able of all evidence is that of the oral admis- 
sions of the party. And especially where 
they purport to have been made during the 
pendency of the action, or after the parties 
were in a state of controversy. It is not un- 
common for different witnesses of the same 
conversations -to give precisely opposite ac- 
counts of them ; and in some instances it will 
appear that the witness deposes to the state- 
ment of one party as coming frdm the other. 
It is pot very encouraging to find a witness 
of the best intentions repeating the declara- 
tions of the party in his own favor as the 
fullest admissions of the utter falsity of his 
claims.”’ 

Judge Neilson—Judge Porter, when you 


and I were boys, we found that general prin- 
ciple cited iu all the text-books, very much 
after the form that you have pnt it. 

Mr. Porter—In the form in which the 
judges have putit. Ihave not been using 
my own language. 

Judge Neilson—I mean, have read it; and 
perhups the best statement of that has been 
found in Starkie on Evidence. My general 
reco!lection of what he says is to the ef- 
fect that this kind of evidence is dangerous ; 
first, because it may be misapprehended by 
the person who hears it ; in the zecond place, 
it may not be well remembered; and third, 
it may not be correctly stated, And I have 


a general recollection of a very early case 
mentioned in a note, where he said that on 
the trial of a party for forgery, a witness, a 
doctor, was examined, and the judge had it 
down on his notes that the witness said: ‘‘I 
am the drawer, the acceptor and endorser of 
the bill;’’ under three different names the 
witness himself stating himself to be guilty 
of forgery ; and while the judge was s0 stat- 
ing to the jury from his notes, the counsel 
interrupted him ; but, like the judge in the 
Pickwick case, he persisted in adhering to 
his notes, and the witness was recalled, when 
oa inquiry of the Judge himself the witness 
said that his testimony was, ‘‘I know the 
drawer, the acceptor and endorser of the bill.” 

Mr. Porter—Your Honor’s reference is 
very striking, and reminds me of a passage 
which has been previously read, and which 
will be borne in your Honor’s recollection, 
and as very pertinent to another proposition 
of Gen. Tracy, that, ‘‘ so far as the evidence is 
to depend upon the circumstances whenever 
thereis an imputation of a criminal nature, 
the circumstances must all be such as to ex- 
clude the possibility of innocence, for other- 
wise the law will presume against guilt,’’ and 
I think that comes in connection with the 
very observation to which your Honor has re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Beach—wWill my friend permit me to 
read an additional sentence from Joy on Con- 
fessions, from which he has quoted? After 
considering the subject to which my friend, 
Judge Porter, has drawn the attention of the 
Court and Jury, this author says : 


“Whilst such anomalous cases ought to render 
courts and juries at all times extremely watchful of 
every fact attendant on confessions of guilt, these 
cases should never be invoked, or s9 urged as to in- 
validate indiscriminately all confessions put to the 

, thus repudiating those salutary distinctions 
which the Court, in the judicial exercise of its duty, 
shall be enabled to make. Such an use of these 
anomalies, which should be regarded as mere ex- 
ceptions, and which should speak only in the voice 
of warning, is unprofessional and impolitic, and 
should be regarded as offensive to the intelligence 
both of the Court and jury.” 

Judge Neilson—'The rule being that admissions 
are to be taken with caution and scrutiny. 


Mr. Tracy—Yes, if your Honor please ; and 
we do not argue, gentlemen, that all confes- 
sions are to be invalidated, We only ask 
you to scrutinize the testimony by which the 
pretended confessions of this defendant are 
proved or pretended to be proved, the proba- 
bility that he had made them under the cir- 
cumstances, and the motives of the witnesses 
who testified to them to misrepresent or to 
forget. We shall introduce some confessions, 
proved by witnesses whose character you will 
not doubt, and whose interests are not involved 
in this litigation ; and we shall ask you, gen- 
tlemen, to believe the confessions which we 
shall prove, provided you are satisfied with 
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the witnesses, their character, their means of 
knowing what they testify to, and their abil- 
ity to repeat accurately what they have heard; 
and that they are influenced in giving their 
evidence, by no motives except to state the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. As you have just heard from 
the authorities which my associate has read 
in your hearing, gentlemen, the testimony of 
witnesses as to oral confessions is always no- 
toriously unreliable; but in this case it is 
particularly so. The testimony of this kind 
comes exclusively from three witnesses—the 
plaintiff, the ‘‘mutual friend,’’ and the 
‘‘mutual friend’s’’ wife. Admissions of this 
character always require corroboration; and 
the corroboration must be of facts pointing 
to guilt, which have been adduced by other 
witnesses. Before ajury can give effect to 
oral confessions, they must be satisfied, first, 
that the party whois alleged to have con- 
fessed was correctly understood by the wit- 
ness, a rule which his Honor has just given 
you, one of the most forcible illustrations of 
showing how easy itis for a man listening 
attentively and desiring to recall accurately 
what is said, to be mistaken. You have 
yourselves been witnesses to the numerous 
contests which have arisen during this trial 
between counsel experienced in remembering 
what witnesses say and repeating it accurate- 
ly, as to what a particular witness has said, 
or has not said on this trial. So, with a wit- 
ness who assumes to repeat what another 
party has said: his liability to have misun- 
derstood the party is very great, and you 
must be careful and cautious in scrutinizing 
the evidence, and be satisfied that the party 
has correctly understood, But the jury must 
be satisfied, secondly, that the party alleged 
to have confessed is correctly reported. Now, 
there is such infirmity in human language 
that an intelligent man, desiring to report 
accurately, is very liable to misreport. We 
seldom remember the precise language of a 
party who is conversing with us; we catch 
the idea and reproduced” it in our own lan- 
guage’; and in doing that we are always liable 
to convey an impression which the party 
whom we are reporting did not intend to con- 
vey. The third rule is, that the language in 
which the confession was made must have 
been unambiguous ; because if the language 
used by the party may as well apply to one 
set of facts as to another, you cannot tell by 
the pretended confession what fact the party 
intended to admit. If there are two views 
of a case, or two situations, the party speak- 
ing having reference to one, and the witness 
listening having reference to another; tbe 
witness is quite liable to impute to the 
speaker a reference to a transaction, or give 
tohis languages a meaning, entirely different 
from what the speaker intended. All of these 
rules are to be carefully observed. 


Again, if the witnesses relied upon to prove 
oral admissions, are justly tainted with sus- 
picion in the case; if it is established that 
they have been guilty of misconduct or false- 
hood in the case in which they testify ; for 
instance, if they have been guilty of the de- 
struction of important documents in the 
case, a fact to which I shall call your atten- 
tion further on, gentlemen, as bearing on the 
witnesses who testify to oral confessions 
against this defendant; or if the witnesses 
testifying to oral admissions are members of 
the same family, or are moved by a common 
interest in the result of the action, and par- 
ticularly if they admit that they have been 
guilty of repeated falsification of the facts to 
which they now testify, these considerations 
added to the inheient infirmity of the evidence 
itself, would compel a jury to disregard 
evidence of this nature. 

I shall not stop here, gentlemen—I only 
desire to recall your attention to it in pass- 
ing—I shall not stop here to remind you 
that every witness in this case is tainted by 
the infirmities which are otherwise pointed 
out, and which you have heard read. They 
come from the same family ; I shall show 
you that they have been guilty of the de- 
struction of the most important documents in 
this case; I shail show you that they are 
under the strongest motives possible to fasten 
guilt upon this defendant; and I shall show 
you—no, they have themselves confessed to 
you—that they have been guilty of repeated 
falsification of the facts to which they now 
testify. 


MR. BOWEN’S MANAGEMENT. 


Having considered thus briefly the rules of 
law which must govern you in your disposi- 
tion of this case, I now invite your attention 
to the charge made by the plaintiff against 
this defendant, and to the circumstances 
under which this charge was made. I resume 
my narrative at the point where Tilton had 
said to Bowen that Beecher had made an un- 
handsome proposal to his wife. This was 
news to Bowen; the announcement of it 
caused his very soul to thrill with delight. 
He at once discovered his opportunity ; if 
he could Jead Tilton to make a personal at- 
tack upon Beecher, this would give him the 
choice of two alternatives. If Tilton suc- 
ceeded in his attack, this would so damage 
The Christian Union that the accruing benefit 
10 The Independent would be many times 
Tilton’s salary, and the danger from retain- 
ing Tilton would be compensated for by the 
injury inflicted upon a dangerous rival. Be- 
sides. such acontest would make it impossible 
for Beecher and Tilton ever to unite against 
Bowen and The Independent. On the other 
hand, if Tilton failed in his attack on Beech- 
er, this would furnish an excellent reason for 
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setting rid of him. In either evert, there- 
fore, Bowen was to win. After a few mo- 
ments reflection upon the situation as now 
presented by Tilton, Bowen turned to him and 
said, with a seriousness of countenance that 
would have done honor to Aminadab Sleek: 
“You and I, Mr. Tilton, owe a duty to so- 
ciety. ‘This man is the editor of The Chris- 
tian Union. Its circulation has run up ina 
single year from 2,000 to45,000. Such a man 
is a dangerous visitor in the families of his 
congregation. He isa wolf in the fold. We 
should unite to extirpate him.’’ ‘‘ Agreed,’’ 
says Tilton, ‘‘ save my two contracts, and we 
will smite him before the world.”” 

*Then,’’ said Bowen, ‘ since my hands are 
tied by the result of a settlement that I have 
recently made with Beecher, do you write him 
a letter, demanding that, ‘ for reasons which 
he explicitly understands,’ he should imme- 
diately cease from the ministry of Plymouth 
Church, that he quit Brooklyn as a residence, 
and that he cease to write for The Christian 
Union. I will bear the letter to him and sup- 
port the demand.”’ Tilton, thinking only of 
saving his contracts with Bowen, and with- 
out seeing the trap, caught at the bait, and 
forthwith did the act, fer the doing of which 
his friend Moulton an hour afterwards called 
him afool. This was a master stroke of strate- 
gy onthe part of Bowen. At one move ho had 
mide a union between Tilton and The Chris- 
tian Union impossible, and left himself free 
to discharge ‘Tilton without any danger 
thereby of strengthening a business rival, 
For Bowen had no objection to joining in an 
attack upon Beecher, provided he could do 
so safely to himself and disastrously to 
Beecher ; but, distrustful of Tilton, and feel- 
ing that he was a broken reed on which it 
was unsafe to lean too heavily, he proceeded 
to move cautiously, to feel his way carefully, 
always keeping open asafe road by which ie 
could retreat. aN 

If Tilton’s charges were truv, the mere 
reading of the letter would disclose the con- 
sciousness of guilt to the keen and argus- 
eyed Bowen. This letter, Tilton says, was 
an open one, and if this should be presented 
opn by Bowen, Beecher would at once per- 
cvive that he had been a partytoit. ‘To pre- 
yent this, the cautious owner of The Inde- 

ndent said, as he went along, bearing the 

etter to Beecher’s house, ‘'I think it would 
be well for me to seal this letter; then I can 
deny to Beecher all knowledge of its con- 
tents. I will hurl this secret missile at him, 
und. carefully watching the effect, I will 
await events before determining whether I 
will make myself a party to the controversy 
or not.” 

Nowbere has Bowen's consummate cunning 
been more conspicuous than in this sugges- 
tion which led to the introduction of the 


explicitly understand.’’ In the light of Til- 
ton’s present accusation, few could under- 
stand how this clause came to be inserted in 
the letter at the instance of Bowen. With 
this clause in it, the letter would point so 
directly to some cause of offense against the 
writer which* would be understood by the 
reader, that Bowen could bear the letter with- 
out provoking the slightest suspicion of 
having been its instigator. He would have 
the advantage of watching, of seeing the 
effect produced upon Mr. Beecher by the read- 
ing of the letter, anda personal interview 
immediately following thereupon, and thus 
be able to judge of the probability of 
Mr. Beecher’s guilt. He could thus gain 
time and await developments. But he was 
not long in doubt. Mr. Beecher’s reply to 
that letter was quick, bold and impassioned ; 
Bowen, what does this mean? This is in- 
sanity; the man is mad!’’ And he attacked 
Tilton to Bowen with a violence that struck 
him dead in five minutes. He told Bowen 
Tilton’s true life, as he had learned it from 
his wife and his intimate associates within 
the last two or three years, and then he did 
what was worse—he turned Bowen over to 
Mrs. Beecher, who finished Tilton very sum- 
marily in Bowen’s estimaticn. 

Having discovered tbe courage of innocence 
where he had fondly hoped to see disclosed 
the cowardice of guilt, Bowen, always quick 
to discern his interests, at once began a 
masteily retreat. ‘‘I don’t know,” he said: 
‘“‘T am surprised at the contents of the letter ! 
If Mr. Tilton is your enemy, I will be your 
friend, Mr. Beecher.’’ ‘‘Codlin is your 
friend, not Short.’ And he who had just 
before entered Mr, Beecher’s house, baving 
pledged his friendship to Tilton, now left it, 
pledging that friendship to Beecher. But he 
was the friend of neither; he was the implac- 
ableenemy of both. Having made certiin that 
Tilton and Beecher could not and would not 
unite against him, he at once determined to 
dscharge Tilton from his employ. This is 
proved by Tilton himself, who says: ‘‘'The 
pext morning, after Bowen had instituted 
this demand for the retirement of Mr. Beecher, 
and after saying that he would fortify it with 
fucts, he came to The Union office and said to 
me: ‘Sir, if you ever reveal to Mr. Beecher 
the things I told you and Mr. Johnson, I wilk 
cashier you!’ and,’’ adds Tilton, ‘‘ hardly 
had his violent words ceased ringing in my 
ears, when I received his summary notice 
breaking my contracts with The Independent 
and The Brooklyn Union.’’ And thus Til- 
ton’s first attack upon Mr. Beecher had mis- 
carried, 

Let us now, gentlemen, consider for a 
moment the position in which tho interview 
of Dec. 26 lad placed Tilton and Bowen in 
the eye of the law. We charge here, gentle- 


clause in the letter ‘‘for reasons which you | men, that Theodore Tilton is a conspirator 
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against the reputation of Henry Ward Beech- 
er, and has been since the 26th day of De- 
cember, 1870. We say he formed that con- 
spiracy with Henry C. Bowen; but Henry C. 
Bowen backed out, and then the place had to 
be supplied, and it was supplied by Francis 
D. Mouiton: but that Theodore Tilton has 
held the position of a conspirator against the 
reputation of Henry Ward Beecher since the 
26th day of December, 1870, I shall leave no 
doubt in the mind of any honest man, after 
I recount the evidence of that conspiracy end 
of the schemes which Bowen and Tilton then 
formed against Beecher, Tilton himself being 
the witness. Beyond all question, therefore, 
I say they had become conspirators against 
Beecher, and hayd entered into a plot to 
bring a charge of crime against him, not for 
the purpose of securing his legal punishment, 
but solely with the view to get him out of 
their own way. It was business, gentlemen. 
So much fraud, so much conspiracy, so much 
lying, for so much return in dollars and cents 


through Lhe Independent by dwarting The | 


Ohristian Union. Bowen had slipped out of 


this conspiracy, and immediately on learning | 


this, Tilton, who was too deeply committed 
to withdraw, sought another man to join 
him, who, taking Bowen’s place, necessarily 
became a conspirator in his stead. 

The nature of that conspiracy between Til- 
ton and Bowen, gentlemen, Mr. Tilton has 
proved from his evidence. He has shown 
you that in that conversation between Mr. 
Bowen and himself, charges against Mr. 
Beecher were made, charges of crime, charges 
that would disgrace him before the commu- 
nity, if they were true, and that this missile 


was hurled athim on that day for the pur- | 


pose of compelling him to resign his position 


as pastor of Plymouth Church, and to cease | 


writing for The Christian Union. That was 
a crime that made them, in the eyes of the 
law, conspirators. 


-THE LAW ON, CONSPIRACY. 


I will ask my associate now to furnish us 
at this point the authorities on the subject 
of conspiracy. 

Mr. Porter—The first citation, if your 


Honor please, is from 8d Greenleaf on Evi- | 


dence, section 89: 


““ A conspiracy may be described in general terms 
as a combination of two or more persons by some 
concerted action to accomplish some criminal or 
unlawful purpose, or to accomplish some purpose 
notin itself criminal or unlawful by criminal or 
unlawful means. Itis not essential that the act 
intended to be done should be punishable by indict- 
ment, forif it be designed to destroy a man's re 
utation by verbal slander, or to seduce a female 
elope from her parents’ house for the purpose of 


rostitution, it is a criminal offense, though the act | 


itself be not indictable.” ‘ 
12th Conn., 112. The State v. Rowley: 


‘* Now, that many acts which, if done by an in- 
dividual, are not indictable, are punished criminally 
when done in pursuance of the conspiracy among 
numbers, is too well settled to admit of controversy. 
Thus, a conspiracy to slander a man by charging 
him with acrime, or with being the father of a 
bastard child, is an idictable offense.” 


2 Mass., 523. The Commonwealth v. Tib- 
betts: 


‘* A conspiracy to charge any person with acrime, 
and in pursuance of a conspiracy falsely to a 
that he is guilty, is an indictable offense, without 
procuring any legal process.” 


8 Penn. State Rep., 280. The case is that 
of Hood v. Polin, your Honor, in which the 
action was substantially on the civil side of 
the Court, for damages occasioned by the 
conspiracy. In imputing to a party whose 
property had been burned a design to defraud 
the insurance company, Chief-Justice Gibson, 
in delivering the opinion of the Court, uses 
this language : 


a aLG pat another in jeopardy or terror, is of its- 
self adamage to him; and it is on this ground 
that it’s actionable to charge maliciously an in- 
nocent. person with crime. It is said that the 
plaintiff in this case was not in jeopardy. Of pro- 
secution by indictment, he certainly was not; but 
of being ruined in his td eerie and business, he 
certainly was. The libel which jeopardized bim 
would give him an action against a single publisher 
of it, and why not against a number who publish 
itin concert. It is not to be maintained thata 
libel charging what would not be actionable inde- 
pendent of the publication of it, is not actionable 
without proof of special damages from it; or that 
it is not an injury from which constructive damage 
resulis by implication of law. From every tort the 
law implies damage; and when substantial damage 
is not shown, it implies the smallest amount of it; 
but still an amount sufficient to sustain an action 
for it. An action of slander could seldom be main- 
tained on any other basis; and, if the libel be ac- 
tionable when published by one, it is actionable 
when published by a plurality. But I do not rest 


| the case entirely on the fact that the defendants 


conspired to publish alibel. A. conspiracy to de- 
fame by spoken words, not actionable. would be 
equally a subject of prosecution by indictment; 
and, if so, then equally a subject of prosecution by 
action, by reason of the presumption that injury 
and damage would be produced by the combination 
of numbers. The overt acts laid in this declara- 
tion, were scandalous words written, and scandal- 
ous words spoken; and backed, as they were, by a 
confederacy to give them circulation and credit, 
they raised a legal presumption of damage to a 
greater or less extent. Defamation by the outery 
of numbers is as resistless as defamation by the 
written act of the individual. The mode of pub- 
lication is different, but the effect of it is the same; 
and it isfor this reason that an action lies at the 
suit of one who has been the subject of a conspiracy, 
whenever an indictment would lieforit. But an 
indictment lies for any conspiracy to yex or annoy 
another—for instance, to hiss a play or an actor, 
right or wrong,” 


The next case cited is from The People ». 
Mather (4 Wendell, 261), where the Court, 
in delivering the opinion, says : 


“If parties concur in doing the act, although 
they were not previously acquainted with each 
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other, it is a conspiracy, Lord Kenyon says, in 
King v. Hammond & Webb: Ifa general con- 
spiracy exists, yt may go into general evidence of 
its Nature, and the conduct of its members, so as 
to implicate men who stand charged with acting 
upon theterms of it, years after those terms have 
been established, and who reside at agreat distance 
from the place where the general plan is carried on. 
‘These cases show that all who adhere to a conspir- 
aey afier its formation and while it is being execu- 
ted, become conspirators. 


Mr. Tracy—That by the rules of the com- 
mon law, gentlemen, this plaintiff in this 
case, if he is to be believed in his testimony, 
was a conspirator with Henry C. Bowen 
against the character of this defendant, under 
the rules of law which you have just heard 
read there can be no doubt whatever. I 
want to put in here, gentlemen, again, the 
qualification which I stated yesterday. I de- 
sire to do it always, for I do not desire to im- 
pute even against Mr. Bowen the charge of 
conspiracy resting entirely upon the evidence 
of Theodore Tilton. I make the charge on 
the theory that he states the truth, and that 
what transpired between him and Mr. Bowen 
on the 26th of December is what he states in 
his evidence. If Mr. Bowen should come 
here and say that thatis false ; if Mr. Bowen 
should appear upon the witness stand or else- 
where and say: ‘‘Theodore Tilton falsifies 
when he charges me with conspiring with 
him on the 26th day of December to drive 
Henry Ward Beecher out of Brooklyn by the 
charge of scandal against him, and under fear 
of provoking ascandal in the community 
to induce him or to frighten him to abandon 
the pulpit,’? I say that if Henry C. Bowen 
should deny that, and should assert his ig- 
norance of the contents of that letter, I 
should not be -prepared to ask you to believe 
Theodore Tilton even against himself. But 
that upon his statement of the case, that he 
was a deliberate conspirator on the 26th day 
of December, 1870, against ‘Henry Ward 
Beecher, the object of that conspiracy being 
to drive him out of Brooklyn by means of a 
threat of an outrageous scandal, there can be 
no doubt, if you are to believe Theodore 
Tilton. Butas we have shown, Mr. Bowen 
backed out early. He did not want to travel 
long in that direction ; he found it unsafe to 

oon. 
But the plaintiff hud committed himself, 
so that he was compelled to go on, and he 
was therefore compelled to seek another 
friend to aid him. 

The letter which Mr. Tilton had sent to 
Mr. Beecher by Bowen was delivered on the 
evening of the 27th day of December. I have 
repeated to you, gentlemen, the indignant 
manner in which this defendant received it. 
I have shown you that his conduct there, in 
the presence of Henry C. Bowen, satisfied Mr. 
Bowen of his innocence, and he retraced his 
steps at once. But there is another fact to 


which now I desire to call your attention in 
this connection. You will observe that that 
letter says: ‘‘For reasons which you expli- 
citly understand, you arerequired,”’ etc. Now, 
gentlemen of the jury, if Mr. Beecher had 
been conscious of guilt—if he had committed 
adultery with Mrs. Tilton, and had received, 
on the 27th day of December, such a letter 
from Mr. Tilton—don’t you think he would 
have divined the object of it? Would not 
he have understood what he meant? At least 
would not it have suggested to him ‘‘ Mr. 
Tilton has discovered my crime’? And 
wouldn’t he have been desirous of under- 
standing how far that crime had been dis- 
covered and precisely what Mr. Tilton knew 
aboutit? And yet, gentlemen of the jury, 
this alleged guilty man, who had been carry- 
ing on adulterous intercourse for sixteen 
vaonths, thus haying his guilt suddenly dis- 
closed to him, end finding the knowledge of 
it possessed by the husband, never moves a 
step to ascertain what the husbaud knew or 
to communicate with this woman to ascertain 
the situation, There he rested on the 27th, 
28th, 29th and 80th days of December, with- 
out making the first move to ascertain what 
Mr. Tilton knew about it, and how far he 
had discovered the truth as it existed be- 
tween himself and Mrs. Tilton, Would a 
guilty man have done that, gentlemen? Do 
you think thatif an injured and outraged hus- 
band had gone to aman who was really 
guilty and written him such a letter as that, 
he would not have put himself in communi- 
cation with that wife, to ascertain just what 
the husband knew and what this letter 
meant? And yet he made no effort to com- 
municate with Mrs. Tilton; did not commu- 
nicate with her, and, as the plaintiff himself 
tells you, was in profound ignorance that the 
plaintiff had any accusation to make against 
him in connection with his wife, until they 
met on that stormy night at Moulton’s 
house, about eight o’clock in the evening. I 
submit to you, gentlemen, that that is proof 
conclusive that this defendant knew nothing 
about the object of that letter; at least he 
did not understand that it referred at all to 
his relations with Mrs. Tilton. And the fact 
that he did not so understand proves conelu- 
sively that guilt did not exist. 

The sending of this letter by Mr. Tilton to 
Mr. Beecher provoked a contest from which 
Mr. Tilton could not retire easily, and when 
he was deserted by Mr. Bowen, he found him- 
selfin a very awkward situation. He had 
sent this challenge tothe most prominent 
clergyman in Brooklyn, and bad nothing on 
which to support it; Bowen had failed him; 
he had nothing from his wife in writing— 
nothing whatever on which to support this 
charge. But he had crossed the Rubicon. 
To advance might be dangerous, to retreat 
was impossible. If before this his ruin was 
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imminent, with Beecher and Bowen united 
against him it was not only ‘‘sure,’’ but to 
avail ourselves of the fine criticism of the 
plaintiff upon the witness stand, we may say 
it was ‘‘certain.’’ To sever that union and 
pacify Beecher was with him the necessity of 
the hour. Unless he could do this, he was 
not only the fool that Moulton had called 
him, buéi he was a ruined man. How this 
could be done was the subject that occupied 
his thoughts during the 28th, 29th and 30th 
days of December. 


MR. MOULTON’S ENTRANCE ON 
SCENE. 


THE 


And now, gentlemen, we come to the 
period of time when we say the conspiracy, 
which had been begun on the 26th of Decem- 
ber at Mr. Bowen’s house by Mr. Tilton, in 
concert with Mr. Bowen, was changed into 
one between himself and Mr. Moulton. We 
have seen that Mr. Moulton was somehow 
(by accident as they siy, but by pre-arrange 
ment as we think) at Mr. Tilton’s house 
awaiting Mr. Tilton’s return from the inter- 
view at Mr. Bowen’s house, December 26th. 
He was then informed of the result‘of that 
interview and of the writing cf that letter 
to Mr. Beecher. He regarded that as so im- 
portant an event, that he made a memo- 
randum noting tae precise hour and minute 
at which this communication had been hand- 
ed to him! 

And here, gentlemen, at the very begin- 
ning of the association of these two men in 
relation to this case, you are called upon to 
discredit the first fact they testify to, or to 
accept a statement which is not only ex- 
tremely improbable, but which is contradicted 
by the written evidence of one of them. 
They both testify that Moulton was not con- 
sulted again until the evening of the 80th. 
I ask, you, gentlemen, to consider the im- 
probability of that statement. , 

On the 26th, as they tell you, Francis D 
Moulton found that his most intimate friend 
had committed what be called the foolish 
act of sending this letter to’ Henry Ward 
Beecher. He was informed that that letter 
was to be borne to Mr. Beecher by Mr, 
Bowen, and he predicted the result. Says 
he: ‘‘ You have signed the letter alone ; sup- 
posing Mr, Bowen leaves you to support it 
alone, where are you?’ ‘The result of the 
interview between Mr. Bowen and Mr. 
Beecher was known by Mr. Tilton the next 
morning, for I have just read in your hear- 
ing that he says, ‘‘The next morning Mr. 
Bowen came into my presence and told me 
if I dared repeat what he had told me he 
would cashier me at once.’’ Do you believe, 
gentlemen of the jury, that the result of 
that interview between Mr. Bowen and Mr, 


Beecher was never communicated to Francis 
D. Moulton until the evening of the 80th of 
December? Do you believe that, all these 
days, he was in ignorance of the response 
that letter had met at the hands of Henry 
Ward Beecher? This fact, so important to 
his friend that he marked not only the hour 
but the precise minute at which he had re- 
ceived it, denouncing bis friend as a fool for 
what he had done? And yet they tell you 
—although they admit that they had seen 
each other in the meantime—they tell you 
that no word had ever passed between them 
as to the manner in which Mr. Beecher had 
received the letter. You would not believe 
it, gentlemen, you would not believe it 
if itstood uncontradicted, and rested upon 
the oath of both these witnesses, with no 
other infirmity except the improbability of 
the statement itself. 

But we are not left to that. Fortunately 
for us in this respect, and in many others, 
Theodore Tilton reduced the history of these 
scenes transpiring at that time to writing, in 
1872; and while he thought he had destroy- 
edit, and gotten rid of it, providentially fur 
us, he showed it to toomany men ; aud some 
of them were shrewd enough and cautious 
enough to preservea copy of it; and apaper 
which he supposed was destroyed and would 
not confront him during this litigation was 
resurrected, to his great surprise, and cuon- 
fronted him upon the witness stand. Now, 
I appeal to that ‘* True Story,’’ as written by 
Theodore 'Tilton himself, to contradict the 
evidence of Mr. Tilton and Francis D. Moul- 
ton right at the inception of this conspiracy 
between them. The ‘‘ True Story,’ as Mr. 
Tilton entitled it, says distinctly that Mr. 
Moulton was consulted at least twice after the 
26th and before the 80th of December, thus 
giving tke lie in the plainest terms to the 
testimony of these two witnesses. After re- 


| ferring to the interview of December 26th, 


the ‘‘ True Story’’ says: 


‘A day or two afterwards” [which would be the 
27th or 2th,] ‘* prompted by my wile’s wish and 
Mr. Moulton’s advice, I resolved that I would send 
for Mr. Beecher to meet me at a personal interview, 
either in their presence or with me alone ” 


Then giving the account of the scene in 
which Bowen threatened to discharge Tilton 
from The Independent and The Union, and 
to call the police to cast him into the streets, 
the ‘ True Story’’ proceeds: 


‘“‘T informed my wife end Mr. Moulton, and 
aiterwards Mr. Johnson, of this incident. concern- 
ins which Mr. Moulton remarked that it did not 
surprise him in the Jeast, and then with the joint 
advice of all °— 


I take it, gentlemen, that that word ‘‘all’’ 
is never applied to any act concerning this 
conspiracy that does not include Francis D. 
Moulton from this time forward— 
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“T determined to summon Mr. Beecher to the 
contemplated interview. To this end Mrs, Tilton 
wrote a brief note, addressed to Mr, Beecher 
through me.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Thus itis clear that upon the statement in 
Tilton’s own handwriting, prepared in De- 
cember, 1872, and shown by him to numer- 
ous friends as the very truth of the matter, 
that Mr. Moulton was consulted on two sep- 
arate days after the 26th and before the 80th, 
and that it was by Moulton’s advice that 
Tilton determined to send for Beecher, this 
advice being given before Mrs. Tilton wrote 
her brief note, which Tilton has sworn was 
written on December 29th. Yet they tell 
you, gentlemen, that the first that Mr. Moul- 
ton knew cf that was when Mr. Tilton came 
tohim onthe 80th of December with this 
letter from Mrs. Tilton. What motive did 
Mr. Tilton have for falsifying in this respect 
when he drew up the ‘‘TrueStory?’’ He has 
a motive for falsifying now, because he has 
been advised by his counsel that these facts 
made outa clear case of conspiracy against 
Moulton and himself, andit is the result of 
their shrewd suggestion (but I do not intim- 
ate that it is by theiradvice) that both heand 
the mutual iriend now disclaim any consulta- 
tion prior to the signing by Mrs. Tilton of the 
abominable charge drawn up by ber husband. 
But Tilton consulted no lawyer when he pre- 
pared the “True Story,’’ and only inserted 
such falsehoods as seemed to him then to be 
useful. This statement was not one which 
could have done him any good, and it may 
therefore be safely assumed to be true. 


MR. TILTON FORCED TO MAKE PEACE. 


But whether Moulton was consulted or not, 
the situation was plain. Tilton could get 
nothing from Bowen upon which to support 
his threatening letter, and he fad nothing 
from his wife which would confirm the charge 
he had made to Bowen against Beecher. He 
had, therefore, given a rash challenge to one 
of the foremost men in Brooklyn, without 
the slightest suprort, save his own word, 
backed by hisown tainted reputation. There 
was but onethingto bedone. He must make 
peace with Mr, Beecher. But how should he 
accomplish that? He had written a most in- 
sulting letter. Should he say, frankly, ‘‘Mr. 
Beecher, I have been mistaken. Isent you 
that letter under a misapprehension of facts ?’’ 
Not to mention that the idea of an apology 
would be utterly repugnant to Tilton’s self- 
conceit and vanity, Mr. Beecher’s natural an- 
swer would have been, ‘t How did you dare to 
send soinsulting a letter without making 
inguiry as to the facts?’ Moreover, what 
misapprehension of facts could he have al- 
leged? If he had suid, ‘‘Mr, Bowen told me 


such and such tales,’’ Bowen would have de- 
nied it, and Tilton’s position would have been 
worse than ever. If heshouldsay, ‘*My wife 
bas told an evil tale about you,’’ he well 
knew that his wife would deny it, unless 
some writing were extracted from her. It 
was essential that he should have an inter- 
view with Mr. Beecher, in which he should 
instantly satisfy the latter that he had had 
some reasonable pretext for writing his inso- 
lent demand, and yet should at the same 
moment withdraw that demand in such man- 
ner as to convince Mr. Beecher thatif he should 
further resent this withdrawn insult there 
would be danger of an explosion, in which 
Mr. Beecher’s reputation must inevitably suf- 
fer, no matter how innocent he might be. 
Furthermore, Tilton must so shape his case 
as to satisfy Mr. Beecher that the stories which 
the latter had circulated to some extent 
against Tilton were false and slanderous, and 
thus at one blow convince Mr. Beecher that 
Tilton was pure in his own moralsand under 
an honest apprehension as to Mr. Beecher’s 
conduct. 

The infernal sagacity which devised a 
scheme meeting all these requirements did 
not emanate from the excited brain of Tilton, 
but from the cool and calculating villany of 
his fiiend. Mrs. Tilton wassick, having had 
a narrow escape from death, and greatly weak- 
ened by a severe and protracted hemotrhage. 
The Mephistopheles at her husband's elbow 
suggested to him that now was the time to 
get her signature to any paper which would 
answer the purpose. ‘Tilt nm disclosed to his 
wife so much of his own difficulties as sufficed 
to convince her of his imminent ruin. He 
turned out the nurse and companion; he 
locked the door, and kept himself for hours 
alone with the poor prostrate woman, and hy 
a mixture of threats and coaxing procured 
her consent to signa letter which he proposed 
to write, soliciting Mr. Beecher to an inter- 
view with her husband, and pleading for 
peace and reconciliation. For him to substi- 
tute for such a letter a few words, charging 
her pastor with having made improper solici- 
tations to her, without describing their pre- 
ciss purport, was easy enough ; and his poor 
wife, having once raised herself from the bed 
to sign the letter which he originally propos- 
ed, had no power to refuse to put her name 
below such a charge, the purport of which 
she but dimly comprehended, if indeed she 
understood it at all. All that she really 
knew was that she was doing something which 
her husband,to whom she had always render- 
ed aslavish obedience, commanded her to do. 
Probably she had some indistinct idea that 
the natural effect of her signature was to do 
Mr. Beecher a wrong; but she was assured 
by her husband, as he tells you himself, that 
its real effect would be to do Mr. Beecher 
good, and to put an end to the conflict which 
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had begun between her husband and her 
pastor. Such a letter was obtained on the 
29th of December, and carried by Tilton to 
Moulton, who now certainly becomes one of 
the most important actors in this unhappy 
controversy. 


THE MUTUAL FRIEND. 


Ii is hardly necessary, gentlemen, that I 
should occupy much time in describing the 
character of Francis D. Moulton, or in ex- 
plaining the motives which have actuated 
him throughout this controversy. He has 
been in your presence for ten days ; you have 
seen and heard him. No man in this court- 
room could fail to be satisfied that Moulton 
was a person well chosen by the plaintiff to 
play the desperate part required of the mu- 
tual friend. Cool, fearless, plausible, of cul- 
tured tastes, not destitute of literary ability, 
gifted with a quick perception of human 
character, of tremendous energy, and totally 
destitute of any belief in conscience, in im- 
mortality, or in God, this man was well qual- 
ified, like his great archetype, to deceive the 
very elect. He has told you, under the 
solemnity of an oath, that he was a heathen; 
and by that you know what he means. Not 
a heathen like Socrates or Plato, not a hea- 
then like those men of old who walked in 
darkness, seeking after the light, and to 
whom the great poet of the Catholic Church 
has assigned a place in the other world, free 
from pain, though far from Heaven—but 
such a heathen as can only be found in the 
midst of Christian civilization; a man who 
d-spises the idea of personal responsibility, 
who scofts at the idea of future accountability, 
who laughs ifi his sleeve at the credulity of 
those who read the solemn words of Scrip- 
ture, or who listen to the instructions of the 
Church, and whose only idea of God is asa 
convenient name for rounding an oath or en- 
forcing an execration Yet it was not in this 
guise that he presented Limself to the defend- 
ant, and he took great care not to impress 
you with this conception of himself in Ovurt. 
Even here, when facing hundreds of men 
in whose eyes he read that they knew him 
to be an unscrupulous and hardened villain, 
he wore a yail of decent respectability. How 
much more, when he approached the most 
distinguished clergyman of the age, to whom 
he was almost a stranger, did he clothe him- 
selfas an angel of light, and, while bumbly 
acknowledging his unconverted state, yet 
strive to show that he was aiming to practice 
the highest Christian virtues ! 

What was this man? What was his ‘posi- 
tion in society? Upon what endorsement was 
he received? He was the junior member of 
one of the Jargest and most respected com- 
mercial houses in this city. They were not 
only the largest warehousing firm at this 


port, but also the principal importers of cer- 
tain staple articles of commerce. The high 
favor in which they stood with the officers of 
the quarantine and of the port was a matter 
of public notoriety; and the maintenance of 
friendly relations with all these officers, and 
with the officers of the Custom House, was a 
matter of the utmost concern to the firm. <A 
slight change in the tariff would, at any 
time, gain or lose hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for them. It was, therefore, a mat- 
ter of vital importance that they should be 
represented, as occasion arose, at Washington, 
at Albany, and among the local officers of 
both the national and State governments, by 
some confidential agent, who could under- 
take the management of such affairs involv- 
ing the most delicate and weighty considera- 
tions. You must be aware, gentlemen, that 
in every large concern of this kind there is 
invariably a junior partner, or a highly-paid 
confidential clerk, who undertakes the man- 
agement of these interests, and concerning 
whose transactions no questions are ever 
asked. To no partnership in either of the 
two cities was such an agent more valuable 
than to the firm of which Mr. Moulton is a 
member. These considerations will explain 
some things at a glance, which otherwise 
would seem to you mysterious. But the con- 
fidential partner in such cuses cannot do all 
his work with his own hinds. He must be 
able to put his hand on some lever of public 
opinion. He cannot afford to go down to Wash 
ington and urge or oppose legislation without 
any support from the public press. To him 
itis a matter of life and death to be able to 
guide some current of public sentiment. Fail. 
ing to do this, his power ceases, his useful- 
ness is at an end, and his share in the part- 
nership would quickly come to an end 
also, a’ Mr. Moulton’s partnership in this 
concern did quickly come to an end when 
his usefulness had been destroyed, 

Francis D. Moulton and Theodore Tilton 
had been intimate friends from boyhood; 
but they had been separated by circumstances 
for some years. The period at which Mr, 
Moulton was placed in charge of all these 
great interests of his firm appears to have 
been also the period when he renewed, with 
all or more of its original warmth, his deyo- 
ted friendship for Theodore Tilton. From 
this time there was no interruption and na 
breach. Mr. Tilton had, meanwhile, become 


| the editor of The Independent, a paper which 


before his accession, was religious, but which, 
he has taken pains to assure you, he madq 
secular, It was a powerful political engine, 
He has told you that it was one of the princi- 
pal organs of the Republican party, which, 
during the whole period of this renewed 
friendship, has had exclusive control of tha 
National Government, and for most of th: 
time has controlled the legislation of thi; 
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State. When this controversy began, Mr, 
Tilton was the editor, not. only of The Inde- 
pendent, but of another newspaper of large 
influence in this city, and the acknowledged 
local organ of the Republican party. He was 
also the intimate and trusted friend of Horace 
Greeley, the chief editorial writer of that 
party. No man could obtain more readily 
access to Mr. Greeley’s ear, or introduce a 
friend with greater assurance of welcome 
than Theodore Tilton. Through the whole 
term of this close union between Mr. Tilton 
and Mr, Moulton, which reminds us of Damon 
and Pythias in the olden time, Mr. Moulton 
had, therefore, easy and confidential access to 
the principal organs of the Republican party. 

This was the situation of the two friends at 
the beginning of December, 1870. We may 
well believe that when Mr. Moulton found 
his friend suddenly dethroned, and no longer 
a power in the land, he felt that his own 
fortunes were seriously imperiled. Whether 
Mr. Moulton was generous enough to be 
sincerely grateful for past favors from his 
friend, or whether he was among those who 
define gratitude as ‘'a lively sense of favors 
to come,”’ could make but little difference in 
the earnestness with which he naturally 
sought to reinstate so powerful an ally. It is 
easy to see that he made the case of Mr. 
Tilton his own. He attacked Mr. Bowen as 
bitterly and even ferociously as he could 
have attacked his own worst personal enemy. 
This he states himself, and describes the 
scene with dramatic force. 

But we are asked to believe that when he 
was informed by Mr. Tilton that not Mr. 
Bowen, but Mr. Beecher, had been his worst 
enemy— his enemy in business, his enemy in 
the church, his enemy iu the household—Mr. 
Moulton approached Mr. Beecher in a genu- 
ine spirit of friendship, and with a sincere 
desire to act the fair and honorable part of a 
strictly mutual friend. He'tells us that he 
learned that Mr. Beecher had been guilty of 
one of the basest and foulest acts which any 
man can commit; he tells you, under the 
solemn oath of a man who believes in neither 
Goa nor the devil, that his friendship for Mr. 
Beecher commenced on that stormy night 
when he learned for the first time, that this 
new friend had debauched his old friend's 
wife. This horrible crime, the deliberate 
and long planned seduction of a trusting and 
reverential woman, by the pastor who had 
given her hand to her husband in marriage, 
and invoked the blessing of God on their 
union, was the one fact which awoke in the 
generous breast of Mr. Moulton a new foun- 
tain of sympathy for the alleged treacherous 
seducer. He hastened to pledge to this man, 
whom he now describes as an abandoned 
hypocrite and libertine, ‘‘the strictest and 
firmest friendship.’’ He assured him that no 
one among the thousand of friends who stood 
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around this pastor with devoted affection 
would ever equal him in fidelity. 


HOW THE FRIENDS WORKED 
* TOGETHER. 


He didalf this with the knowledge and full 
approval of the man who claims to have been 
the injured husband, whose happiness had 
been destroyed by the new friend whom Mr. 
Moulton thus enthusiastically took to his 
bosom. And notwithstanding this pretended 
friendship of Mr. Beecher, which seemed 
gradually to ripen into an ardent affection ; 
notwithstanding his repeated pledges and of- 
fers of support ; notwithstanding his earnest 
assurances that Mr. Beecher should in all 
events be protected by him ; notwithstanding 
the absolute confidence and high esteem, 
which, by his plausibility, he gained from his 
new-found friend, all of which was well 
known to Tilton as the case progressed. Mr. 
Tilton himself tells you, from the witness 
stand, that this conduct never once excited a 
doubt or suspicion in his mind of Mr. Moul- 
ton’s unqualified fidelity to his cause, or made 
him for a moment think otherwise of Mr. 
Moulton than as his own most chivalrous and 
devoted ally. There never was an act of Mr. 
Moulton’s ty which Mr. Tilton did not give 
his assent. There never was a paper of tlie 
least importance (save one) written by Mr. 
Moulton which was not either dictated or ap- 
proved by Tilton; cndthere never was a 
secret confided by Beecher to Moulton which 
he did not instantly betray to Tilton. On 
this point the*testimony is clear and most 
significant. While Moulton affected to deny, 
that Tilton had seen Mr. Beecher’s letters or 
that he was aware of Tilton’s copying them, . 
the evidence of Tilton shows that in every, 
case he took down shorthand notes in Moult- 
on’s presence of just so much as he thought, 
desirable, and that in some cases these confi-. 
dential communications were left in his hands, 
by Moulton for a period long enough to have 
made printed copies, if Tilton had wished to. 
do so. 

And another piece of evidence to which I 
desire to invite your attention here, gentle- 
men, which Mr. Moulton had evidently for- 
gotten in this conncction, was the letter sign- 
ed by him, but written by Tilton on August 
5th, you will remember, where he refuses to 
Mr. Bvecher access to these pipers, and says 
that he shall consult Mr. Tilton and obtain 
his consent to lay these papers before the Com- 
mittee at his first opportunity, though Mr. 
Tilton was present and wrote the letter him- 
self! That letter you will remember, gentle- 
men. A statement in it Mr. Moulton had 
evidently forgotten, for in that very letter he 
states that Mr. Tilton took shorthand notes 
from these letters as he read them to him— 
and yet he comes upon the stand here and 
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swears deliberately that he never permitted 
Mr. Tilton to have a copy of this confidential 
correspondence, and never with hisassent al- 
lowed him to have acopy; never saw him 
take a copy; tells you under oath that he 
could not have taken a copy in shorthand 
without his knowledge, as we all know he 
could not; though, in that very letter of 
August 5th, sent by Moulton to Beecher, Mr. 
Moulton himself says that Mr. Tilton took 
shorthand notes from these letters, as he read 
them to him. Ishall have occasion to call 
your attention specifically to that letter, 
Moulton affected to give advice to both parties 
iu the interest of both. He tells you himself 
that Tilton almost uniformly disregarded any 
advice in Beecher’s interest, while Beecher 
uniformly, even against his own judgment, 
followed the advice of the mutual friend. 
Tilton never yielded, except when it was plain 
to both these conspirators that bis refusal 
would precipitate the crisis and kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg; and even when he 
did nominally yield, it was always upon con- 
dition that he should dictate the precise terms 
of compromise, and, if anything was to be 
written, that he should write it, word by 
word, in his own language. Then the papers 
thus written or dictated were carried to 
Beecher, without an intimation of their real 
authorship, and submitted to him as the pro- 
duction of a sincere and devoted friend. It 
is impossible to conceive that a professed 
friendship thus carried on with the approval 
and under the direct guidance of Mr. Beech- 
er’s most bitter and relentless enemy could 
have been otherwise, from beginging to end, 
than utterly hollow and false. It is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that when this plot was 
originally hatched the two conspirators laid 
out their plans upon the gigantic scale which 
they afterwards assumed. They doubtless 
supposed, at the beginning, that the restor- 
ation of Theodore Tilton would be spvedily 
accomplished; and it was not until his re- 
peated failures, owing to his own amazing 
follies and wickedness—that extended over a 
period of nearly four years—that the original 
scheme gradually developed into the most 
gigantic and hideous conspiracy of modern 
times. ! 

It can need no argument to satisfy you 
that a man who has been for years carrying 
on so diabolical a conspiracy as this, his 
movements being known at every step to the 
man whose cause he was really serving, could 
not fail himself to be involved in such a net- 
work of crime as would make it impossible 
for him ever to retrace his steps or to aban- 
don his partner in guilt—no matter what 
might be the cost to himself of pursuing the 
original scheme. The descent into crime is 
easy, but the return from such tortuous paths 
of darkness is well nigh impossible. Neither 


of these men could for one moment afford to | 


betray the other, even if they had no secrets 
apart from this case; for either to drive the 
other to desperation would be an act of sui- 
cidal madness. 

But this is not the only tie, nor even the 
chief tie, which binds together these two 
men. They have had a most significant al- 
liance in the prosecution of new social theo- 
ries. They have had most significant rela- 
tions with women whose very names stain 
the lips that utter it. They have both held 
their wives in humiliating bondage, and com- 
pelled the women whom they vowed to love 
and to cherish to become the mere ministers 
to their lust. It was not Theodore Tilton 
who sent his wife to bring home in a car- 
riage the most notorious preacher and prac- 
ticer of free love that the world has ever seen. 
‘This humiliation was reserved for the wife of 
Francis D. Moulton. And it was her lips, 
and not the lips of Elizabeth Tilton, so far 
as we have yet learned, that were kissed by 
Victoria Woodhull. It was this woman, 
whose published utterances are so foul, that 
the learned Judge now presiding was unwill- 
ing to allow them to be read in your hearing, 
even as a part of the evidence in this case, 
who was selected by Francis D. Moulton as 
the honored guest of his wife, and as a fit 
person to be brought home ia a carriage by 
his wife and only child. And this alliance 
was maintained for a year. It was main- 
tained, if you believe Mr. Moulton, for the 
sake of Mr. Beecher, whom Mr. Tilton hated 
with all his soul; or else it was maintained, 
if you believe Mr. Tilton, for the sake of 
Mrs. Tilton, whom Moulton despised with 
all his heart ! 

But no mere words can do justice to this 
man; none but an artist who should paint 
the man as he is, can bring out his real char- 
acter before mankind; and, thank heaven, 
gentlemen, that portrait has been painted, 
and by one of the greatest artists the world 
has ever known. If any of you ever visit 
the beautiful city of Milan, vou will find 
that, next to its magnificent cathedral, on 
which thousands of saints and angels, carved 
in heavenly white, stand in the attitude of 
silent prayer, the pride and glory of that city 
is in the humble refectory of an ancient 
monastery, upon the wall of which, four 
hundred years ago, the illustrious Leonardo 
da Vinci printed his almost inspired picture 
of the ‘‘ Last Supper’’—a picture the colors 
of which are too rapidly fading, but the fame 
of which will never die. And, gentlemen, 
in the most striking portrait of that group of 
disciples, you will recognize the startling 
likeness between the red matted hair, the 
low forehead, the sharp, angular face, the 
cold and remorseless eye of Judas Iscariot, 
and the same features in his legitimate suc- 
cessor, the ‘* mutual friend "’ There, on that 
consecrated wall, the portrait of Francis D. 
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Moulton has stood waiting for his birth 400 
years, and will stand for twice four hundred 
years after this resurrected Judas shall have 
sunk into eternal infamy. [Great applause, 
which was checked by the Chief-Justice. ] 

It was such a man that Tilton requested to 
become his friend in this emergency, and it 
was this man into whose hands he placed the 
letter of his wife and bade him go and invite 
Mr. Beecher to an interview on the night of 
the 80th of December. 

Before he returns, gentlemen, let us inquire 
into the motives which impelled Tilton to 
seek this interview, and the object which he 
sought to accomplish by it. This is made 
clear from Tilton’s own statement. On his 
cross-examination before the Church Com- 
mittee he declares that the object of this in- 
terview was to make peace between himself 
and Mr. Beecher. He says; ‘‘ Elizabeth saw 
that Mr. Bowen and I were in collision; she 
was afraid that the collision would extend to 
Mr. Beecher, and sbe wished me, if possible, 
to make peace with him; therefore, she wrote 
a womanly, kindly letter to him. I do not’’ 
says Tilton ‘‘remember the phraseology. I 
remember only one phrase which was pe- 
culiarly hers. Shé+said she loved her hus- 
band with her ‘maiden flame.’ She begged, 
as the best mode of avoiding trouble, thata 
reconciliation might be had between Mr. 
Beecher and himself—that Mr. Beecher and 
her husband might instantly unite to prevent 
Mr. Bowen from doing the damage which he 
had threatened in demanding Mr. Beecher’s 
retirement from the church. Mr. Tilton 
further said that he ‘‘ resolved to accede to 
his wife’s request, and for her sake would 
prevent the threatened exposure by Bowen, 
and for this purpose he sought the interview 
with Beecher.”’ 

His object was peace, and peace was to be 
secured by his withdrawing ~ letter he had 
written to Mr. Beecher and inducing the lat- 
ter to withdraw the charges which he had 
made against Tilton to Bowen, and through 
Beecher to silence not only Mrs. Beecher and 
Mrs. Morse, but his own wife from circulating 
the scandalous stories against himself. You 
will remember, gentlemen, that this wife had 
separated from her husband and was under 
the influence of her mother, where Mrs. 
Beecher visited her. You will remember that 
her child was taken from her and she thus 
forced to return to Mr. Tilton’s house. You 
will remember that the next night after that 
return she was suddenly taken ill by a mis- 
carriage, and was on hersick-bed at this time. 
The question which agitated Tilton’s mind 
was, ‘‘ What will this woman do when she 
recovers ?’’ He had no strong hold upon her, 
and her future course was uncertain when she 
was again restored to health. He was bound 
to work while opportunity was given him; 
and you will see the position in which he had 


his wife, and how skillfully, under the advice 
of this Mutual Friend, he used it. 
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Tilton knew Beecher well, and we shall 
show you, gentlemen, that he has often de- 
clared that the surest way of securing Mr. 
Beecheer’s aid was to accuse him of having 
wronged you. Once convince him that he 
has done you an injury, and there is 
nothing you can ask that he will not do to 
repair the wrong. 

They determined to approach him in this 
manner, and to convince him that the stories 
be had heard, as well as those he had circu- 
lated against Tilton were false and slanderous. 
They knew that if they could convict him in 
his owr conscience of having slandered Til- 
ton, he would make haste to atone for the 
injustice. To do this they must destroy his 
confidence in Mr. Tilton’s accuser. That ac- 
cuser was Tilton’s own wife. They knew Mr. 
Beecher’s confidence in her truthfulness; and 
to impair that confidence was a difficult task. 
There was only one way in which this could 
be done beyond a possibility of a doubt. To 
obtain from her a mere retraction of her 
charges against her husband would not 
suffice, for Mr. Beecher would easily sus- 
pect that she had done this either from affec- 
tion or from fear. But if she could be by any 
means brought to make an accusation against 
Beecher himself, then he and Tilton would 
stand on the same ground, both accused by 
the same woman ; and Beecher, knowing the 
accusation against himself to be false, could no 
longer place the slightest confidence in the 
charges which she bad made against her hus- 
band. They knew, moreover, how reluctant 
he would be to attack, even in his own de- 
fense, a woman who had long been in rela- 
tions of friendship and sympathy with him, 
and who was now lying upon her sick bed. 
They knew that he would rather be sacrificed 
himself than save his own reputation by 
war upon her. This suggestion was the sug- 
gestion of the devil; and it was now carried 
out with a skill, an audacity and a heartless- 
ness worthy of its author. 

We have seen how Mrs. Tilton had been 
controlled and entrapped into signing an ac- 
cusation ingeniously framed so as to be es- 
pecially disastrous to the reputation of her 
pastor. Thus far the scheme had been suc- 
cessful; and it only remained to carry it 
through in such a manner as to convince 
Beecher that Mrs. Tilton had voluntarily 
made this accusation and the success of the 
plan would be complete. Thus, wita these 
ideas seething in his mind, Tilton sat await- 
ing Beecher’s arrival, conscious that unless 
this desperate plan of himself and his friend 
succeeded he was a ruined man. Meanwhile 
Moulton had gone down to Beecher’s house, 
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and with an air of politeness but of great 
earnestness, had requested Mr. Beecher to 
come to his house to hold an iuterview with 
Theodore Tilton. Mr. Beecher naturally 
guessed that this proposed interview had some 
bearing upon the letter which he had recent- 
ly received from Tilton, and the motive of 
which was an utter mystery to him. Send- 
ing for Mr. Bell to take charge of his meet- 
ing, he went with Moulton, and on the way 
inquired what was the object of the interview, 
to which Moulton replied that he had better 
let Tilton tell it himself. 


MR. MOULTON’S CONDUCT TOWARDS 
MR. BEECHER. 


While they were on the road an incident 
occurred, according to Moulton’s account of 
the affair, which will justify a short digres- 
sion from the main subject. He tells you 
that having learned that very evening for 
the first time that Beecher, the pastor of his 
own wife, had most infamously debauched 
the wife of Moulton’s most intimate friend, 
that circumstance impelled him, for the first 
time in his life, to proffer to Beecher a life- 
long friendship of his own accord. Without 
a hint from Beecher of his own desire for 
such services, Moulton said to him, ‘‘I am 
not a Christian, Iam a heathen; but, if you 
wish, I will show you how well a heathen 
can serve you.’’ And from that moment 
there sprung up the strictest and firmest 
friendship (so he says) between himself and 
the man whom he now describes, and whom, 
if he speaks truly, he must then have known 
asa libertine. He assures you that for four 
years after that time he strove day and night 
to serve and save the man whom he now de- 
nounces with such intense bitterness, and 
who, according to his own account, has add- 
ed not one whit to his sins since that time, 
except that there came a time when he re- 
fused any longer to follow Moulton’s lead in 
this matter. That is the only crime which 
has changed the friend, whom Moulton 
would sacrifice so much to save, into the 
enemy he now hates and would do so much 
todestroy. Mr. Moulton has been at some 
pains to explain to the public hig motives in 
offering and maintaining this friendship. It 
seems that it was the peace of families, the 
interests of Plymouth Church, the cause of 
Christianity, which moved this heathen to 
undertake the task of maintaining in the 
first pulpit of America the man who, if what 
Moulton now says of him be true, deserves 
to have his name a by-word and a hissing 
among men. ‘To preserve the peace of fami- 
lies Mr. Moulton was willing to introduce a 
man who he now says was a practiced seducer, 
into his own household, to recommend him 
to the confidence of his own wife, to place 
his own child under his teachings, to invite 


him to his own tible, to leave him in a bed- 
room with his own wife for four hours, and 
listened with complacency to her narrative of 
the manner in which she had affectionately 
tucked him up on the sofa, and kissed him on 
the forehead, the tears of sympathy stream- 
ing down her cheeks! To protect the interests 
of Plymouth Church, an institution which 
he now hates with a bitter hatred, because it 
still believes what he originally said of its 
pastor, he was anxious to deceive that church 
into accepting the ministrations of a man 
whom he now characterizes as a wolf in the 
fold, and rejoiced in seeing this man con- 
tinue to preach the doctrines of Christianity 
from that pulpit! To promote the interests 
of that Christianity in which he did not be- 
lieve, and to honor that God whose name he 
never used except as a by-word,she tells you 
now that he told hundreds of lies, that he 
invented all manner of schemes, that he 
bullied some men, that he coaxed others, 
that he made his own wife the associate and 
companion of loose women, and divided her 
lips between his own kiss and the kiss of 
Victoria Woodhull. All this, and more, he 
was willing to do in behalf of these great 
interests, which, if his story be true, could 
only have been truly served from the first 
moment by casting out the alleged criminal 
from his place of trust and protecting inno- 
cent families from the wiles and intrigues of 
a seducer. 

But when the time came that Mr. Moul- 
ton’s interests were touched, when he 
thought that Azs good name, such as it was, 
was to be injured, a name which he had not 
hesitated to defile by contact witn sinks of 
infamy, his regard for the peace of families, 
for the interests of Plymouth Church and for 
the cause of Christianity suddenly vanished, 
and he devoted himself with blind fury and 
with a single aim to the gratification of re- 
venge. 

But, gentlemen, yon must not allow your- 
selves, fora moment, to imagine that Mr. 
Moulton, who told hundreds of lies for the 
sake of Christianity, in which he did nut be- 
lieve, will now tell a single falsehood for the 
sake of himself! You must not imagine 
that the man who would gladly associate 
with prostitutes, and take pleasure in seeing 
them kiss his wife, all for the sake of the honor 
of the Church and the good of society, would 
dream of associating with prostitutes for his 
own pleasure. Oh, no! When Francis D. 
Moulton steps upon this witness stand, and 
seeing the man for whom he acknowledges a 
deadly hate sitting before him, takes an oath 
upon the Gospel which he never reads, and 
in the name of a God whose existence to him 
is a jest, he suddenly becomes absolutely 
truthful, and demands of you with unhesitat- 
ing contidence that you shall not doubt a 
single word he utters. 
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THE INTERVIEW OF DECEMBER 320. 


But to return now to the interview to 
which Mr. Moulton introduces Mr. Beecher 
on this stormy winter's night. I desire to 
call your attention in this connection, gentle- 
men, toa fact which Mr. Moulton states in 
his evidence; and I desire to refer you to the 
unconscious testimony which the action of 
both of these parties, according to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Tilton, furnishes of tke inno- 
cence of Mr. Beecher. Mr. Moulton tells 
you that, on his way to his own house, he 
told Mr. Beecher of the stories and slanders 
which Bowen had reported against him in the 
interview of the 26th of December. You will 
remember the language that he makes Mr. 
Beecher use on that occasion. He says: 
‘*Did he? I am surprised at that; for Bowen 
said nothing tome of that kind.” It was 
evidently, according to Mr. Moulton’s testi- 
mony, the first that Mr. Beecher had heard 
that Mr. Bowen had been guilty of slander- 
ing him at that interview. When he is in- 
troduced into the presence of Mr. Tilton, I 
desire to call your attention to Mr. Tilton’s 
evidence of what occurred. Mr. Tilton says 
the first thing he said to Mr. Beecher was: 
‘* You received a letter from me, I suppose.’’ 
Mr, Beecher says: ‘‘Idid.’”’ ‘*I wish you to 
consider the letter withdrawn, as if it was 
never written.’’ ‘‘Then,’’ says Mr. Tilton, 
**T introduced the name of Elizabeth, and 
began to state to him what I had learned 
from Elizabeth. At that instant,’’ says Mr. 
Tilton, ‘‘Mr. Beecher interrupted me and 
said: ‘But what about the stories that Mr. 
Bowen told you concerning me on the 26th?’”’ 
And Mr. Tilton says: ‘‘Since you ask it, I 
will tell you,’’ and stopped his narrative and 
went on to repeat to Mr. Beecher the accusa- 
tions which Mr. Bowen had made against 
him. Now, gentlemen, I desire you to con- 
sider, if Mr. Beecher was consous up to that 
moment that he was confronting an injured 
husband who was about to accuse him of 
having seduced his wife, do you think he 
would have interrupted the husband in that 
accusation by a reference to the mere slanders. 
of Bowen, saying: ‘* Tell me first about what 
Bowen said about me?’ Do you think, if 
this great clergyman was conscious that he 
was to be assailed on that evening with such 
a charge as that, it would not have been the 
one thing that would have absorbed all his 
attention, and that the questions of the mere 
slanders that Bowen had uttered against him 
a week before would have made any impres- 
sion on hismind? The very fact that he 
interrupted Mr. Tilton as soon as he had 
introduced the name of Elizabeth, shows you, 
gentlemen, that Mr. Beecher was thinking of 
nothing at that time except the information 
which he had just, for the first time, received, 
to wit, that Bowen had been uttering elanders 


dances 


against him in this interview on the 26th. It 
is an unconscious piece of testimony, that in 
my judgment outweighs the mere assertions 
of any number of men who are interested in 
producing upon your minds a particular im- 
pression. It is the act of the parties. It shows 
how they felt and how they acted on this 
occasion. 

And right here, gentlemen, in approaching 
the discussion of the question, permit me to 
say that this case is peculiar in this respect ; 
all the acts of all these parties, from the time 
that this charge was first intimated down to the 
time that Theodore Tilton made his charge 
of adultery before the Church Committee, 
have been inconsistent with the crime of 
adultery. From tbe beginning to the end of 
it, strike it where you will, where you find 
one of these parties performing an act, that 
act is utterly inconsistent with the existence 
of adultery. Their whole evidence against 
Mr. Beecher here consists of words; of lan- 
guage which they say he has uttered from 
time to time. But the acts of Mr, Tilton on 
the night of the 80th of December; his 
whole conduct from July up to that time, the 
conduct of Mr. Beeche:, the conduct of Mr. 
Moulton, the conduct of all of them com- 
bined, the acts of all of them, wherever you 
strike an act, are inconsistent with the charge 
of adultery. This accusation, I repeat, rests 
entirely upon words and upon nothing else. 
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Now, what was the charge which Tilton 
made against Mr. Beecher on that night? 
This isthe most important question in this 
inquiry, gentlemen, and to it I now invite 
your serious attention ; because, if we satisfy 
you that on that night Mr. Tilton did not 
charge Mr. Beecher with the crime of adul- 
tery, you will consider this case disposed of. 
You will not listen to any charge subsequent- 
ly invented of a graver offense than that 
which was brought to Mr. Beecher’sattention 
on that night. They are bound by that act; 
they cinnot charge that interview as one of 
the exigencies by which they have been 
induced to lie to conceal this crime. They 
brought Mr. Beecher into their presence to 
make the accusation, and by the accusation 
there made they must stand or fall. You 
will not permit them to change it. I intend 
to hold them there, and I intend to demon- 
strate to your understandings as clear as the 
noon-day sun in Heaven, that that charge 
was not adultery. 

In the first place, gentlemen, Tilton’s con- 
duct from July to December has been utterly 
inconsistent with the existence of this pre- 
tended knowledge. He says, and asks you 
to believe now, that all be knew on that 
night he had known for six months, and yet 
it had not even ruffled the temper of Theo. 
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dore Tilton. There was not even a domestic 
jar in the family arising on account of this 
information. Theodore Tilton was then edi- 
tor of The Independent and of The Brooklyn 
Union. He was a prosperous man, doing 
well, and you never hear lipsed a word from 
Theodore ‘lilton,in regard to the existence of 
this charge until December, when, as he him- 
self siys, he fell into business troubles with 
Henry C. Bowen, which, to use the Janguage 
of | is sworn statement, were augmented by 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and his wife ; 
wherefore, says Mr. Tilton in his sworn state- 
ment: ‘‘ At the instance of my wife, Eliza- 
beth, who wrote a letter to Mr. Beecher, I 
sought an interview with him.’’ Until busi- 
ness troubles came upon Mr, Tilton there was 
no suggestion of offense against him by 
Henry Ward Beecher. It was only when he 
found that his wife had left him; that Mrs. 
Morse, as he says, was insisting she should 
not return to him ; that Mrs. Beecher was en- 
gaged in consultation with Mrs. Morse ; that 
Henry Ward Beecher was also engaged in 
consultation with that wife and giving her 
advice ; when he found also that Mr. Beecher 
was crediting the stories that were in circula- 
tion against him, and when he found himself 
liable to be dismissed from the employ of 
Henry C. Bowen, his position of influence and 
his means of support taken away from him, 
then it was that he conceived the idea, on the 
26th day of December, of entering into this 
conspiracy with Henry,C. Bowen to make a 
scandalous charge against Henry Ward 
Beecher, and thus drive him from Brooklyn. 
I start there with Mr. Tilton. I say that, 
from his own showing, if he is to be believed 
in what he says transpired at the interview 
between himsélf and Henry C. Bowen, if they 
did there concoct these scandalous matters 
and sent that letter to Henry Ward Beecher 
for the purpose of intimidating him and drivs 
ing him out of Brooklyn at the peril of under- 
going a grave investigation for scandal, then 
he is tainted as a conspirator against Beecher, 
and stands as a coispirator from that 
day to this. That conspiracy is formed, and 
the only question there is about it is, when 
did Mr. Moulton enter that conspiracy. Now, 
we say that the charge was not the charge of 
adultery. We say it is not possible that if 
Theodore Tilton is made of the flesh and 
blood that other men are made of—it is not 
possible that he carried that terrible secret in 
his breast for six months. If he had known 
what he professes to have known, there 
would have been nothing left of Theodore 
Tilton but his skeleton to confront Henry 
Ward Beecher on that terrible night in De- 
cember. Ido not believe that any man can 
carry locked within his bosom any such ter- 
rible secret as that and remain undisturbed. 
But it had not disturbed Tilton. .On that 
night he stood six feet two in his stockings, 


fat, sleek, and happy, meeting Mr. Beecherand 
negotiating with him on a business matter, 
bringing before him accusations which Beech- 
er had made affecting the business of Tilton, 
and winding up with an accusation that his wife 
had confessed an undue affe -tion for him, and 
had charged him with having attempted her 
virtue. That the charge was not adultery, 
gentlemen, is proven from the fact that on the 
26th he had stated his accusation against 
Beecher to Bowen, and it was not a charge of 
adultery, but it was a charge of unhandsome 
advances. He tells you that he had made 
that same accusation against Beecher to Moul 

ton on the same day. 

Now, these are the two first occasions in 
the history of this case where we find that 
Tilton is giving public utterances to these ac- 
cusations, and those utterances consist of a 
charge of improper proposals and not of adul 
tery. Would he dared, after hiving said to 
Henry C, Bowen on the 26th, and to Moulton 
onthe same day, that Mr. Beecher was guilty 
ofimproper advances, to turn round and charge 
Henry Ward Beecher witb the crime of adul- 
tery on the 80th? Here he had got three wit- 
nesses to confront him and prove the false- 
hood of that charge if he made it—Bowen, 
Oliver Johnson, who was present, and Francis 
D. Moulton. In the presence of three men he 
had said four days before that that charge 
was a charge of improper advances. Would 
he have dared in the face of that evidence to 
turn suddenly about, and but four days after- 
wards, I repeat, charge adultery upon Henry 
Ward Beecher? But we shall not stop there, 
gentlemen, with this case. We shall show 
you that Mr. Tilton has stated to not less 
than five different people of the higest 
respectability in this city, men whose reputa- 
tion stands unquestioned, in narrating that 
interview which took place between himself 
and Henry Ward Beecher that night—we shall 
show you that he said that he charged Henry 
Ward Beecher with improper proposals, and 
nothing else. We shall show you that to one 
of these persons he made that declaration 
within a week after the interview occurred. 
He is a man of the highest character, whom 
most of you will know, when he is presented 
on the witness stand. it was a man who had 
been one of the intimate friends of Theodore 
Tilton; and Theodore Tilton in relating to 
him the difficulties between himself and Mr. 
Beecher, charged Mr. Beecher in that inter- 
view with being the cause of his overthrow 
with Bowen. He said that he had got him 
turned out: that Beecher and his wife and 
Mrs. Morse were responsible for the loss of 
place and position, which he had suffered ; and 
then he told him that Beecher had been guilty 
of improper proposals to his wife, and that 
he had sent for him on this evening of the 
30th, at Moulton’s house, and charged him 
with it face to face. And we shall show you 
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further, gentlemen, that he told this person 
that Henry Ward Beecher denied it, and 
when he denied it he told him: ‘‘ If you don’t 
believe that Elizabeth has made thischarge, go 
and see her for yourself,’’ and Beecher went. | 

We shall show you that, I say, by not less 
than five different persons, to whom Mr, Til- 
ton has given that narration. But we shall 
show you more, gentlemen ; we have shown 
you more. We have shownyou that that. is 
the truth from the written testimony of 
Theodore Tilton himself. 

I refer now again to the ‘‘ True Story ;’’ 
and here let me say again that the resurrec- 
tion of this part of that ‘ True Story’’ is al- 
most a providential occurrence in favor of 
this defendant. Last August, when he was 
compelled by this attack to make a public 
statement before the Committee, when every 
paper connected with this transaction had 
been deposited in the hands of this mutual 
frend, who had refused to allow him access 
to one of them, and he was compelled to 
draw simply upon his own memory for this 
occurrence, without being able to corroborate 
it by a single written paper, he gave the in- 
terview that occurred between himself and 
Theodore Tilton on that occasion, and he 
stated it substantialty as Theodore Tilton had 
written it down in this ‘‘True Story’ in 
1872. Mr. Beecher says: ‘‘ In that inter- 
view, as Tilton went on with his accusation, 
I grew indignant, and was about to interrupt 
him, and he seeing that I was about to inter- 
rupt him, stopped me and said: ‘ Wait until 
1 get through ;’ and when he finished he said 
to me: ‘If you have any doubt that Eliza- 
beth has said this, go and see for yourself.’ ’’ 
This is the precise story that Tilton told 
these individuals. Now, Mr. Tilton tells you 
that Mr. Beecher humbly asked his permis- 
sion to go and see Mrs. ‘Tilton at the conclu- 
sion of this accusation, and that he granted 
him permission under certain injunctions. 
We shall show you that Mr. Beecher rejected 
his allegation that Mrs. Tilton ever made 
such an accusation. Tilton had not the paper 
with him, and, gentiemen, he durst not 
show itif he had. He never showed this 
paper to Henry Ward Beecher, and he was 
obliged therefore to send him to Mrs. Tilton. 

Another fact that will strike you as remark- 
able. The basis of this interview was a letter 
obtained from Mrs. Tilton, mark you. That 
was the pretext under which it was obtained 
from Mrs. Tilton, but it was never used for 
that purpose. Never forget that fact, gentle 
men, in your consideration of this case, that 
when such a letter was needed to bring about 
an interview with Henry Ward Beecher, the 
pretense was made to this sick and almost 
dying woman that it was to rescue her hus- 


band from difficulty, from business troubles 
and business embuarrassments ; |mt that letter | 
was never shown to Henry Ward Beecher. , 


Never to this day has he seen it. It was 
only a pretext by which they imposed upon 
this feeblewoman. But beyond that, gentle- 
men, what was in that letter? 

Was that letter a confession of adultery, as 
they now say it was, or wasit what she says 
it was in that letter that {hey induced her to 
sign to Dr. Storrs—a charge of improper pro- 
posals? That is the vital question in this 
case. It is the most important question that 
you have toconsider. Upon it very much 
of this case hinges. Certainly, so far as the 
plaintiff's case is concerned, it turns entirely 
upon this question. If Ican satisfy you, 
gentlemen, that that letter did 1ot contain a 
charge of adultery, then, of course, the 
plaintiff's case ends. Why don’t they pro- 
duce that letter? If they would produce it, 
it would end the question of fact involved in 
this issue on this point, wouldn't it? There 
would be no rvom for discussion, no room for 
argument. It would settle this question one 
way or the other, and it would tell you who 
is falsifying here and who is telling the 
truth. They only need to produce that letter 
to determine this whole question. Where is 
it? Why don’t they produce it? They had 
it. They promised to keep it, sacredly, on 
the evening when Francis D. Moulton ob- 
tained that retraction from Henry Ward 
Beecher. Their failure to produce it now is 
the most outrageous breach of faith I ever 
knew to characterize a litigant in a court of 
justice. 

Henry Ward Beecher had gone from this 
interview at Moultop’s house to this sick 
wife, and he there confronted her with the 
accusation which he had received from her 
husband. She hardly knew what she had 
made. She knew thatshe had given a letter 
to her husband, but whether she had a faint, 
glimmering conception of the charge, or 
whether she took it for granted that she had 
charged Mr. Beecher as her husband had told 
Mr. Beecher she had charged him, we do not 
know. We only know that now she has no 
knowledge or conception of what was in that 
letter. But when confronted with the friend 
that she had injured, when she found the 
use that was being made of it, when she 
found it was being perverted, she gave a re- 
traction of that charge to her friend and 
pastor that night in the following language : 


‘* DECEMBER 30, 1870, 
Wearied by importunity and weakened by sick- 
ness, I gave a letter inculpating my friend Henry 
Ward | sig under assurances that that would 
remoye all difficulties between me and my husband. 
That letter I now revoke. 1 was persuaded to it— 
almost foreed—when I was in a weakened state of 

mind. I regret it, and recall all its statements. 
(Signed) E. R. TILTon. 


I desire to say explicitly, Mr. Beecher has never 
offered any improper solicitations, but has always 
treated me in a manner becoming a Christian and a 
gentleman. 


(Signed) ELizaBetu R. TILTON. 
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Now, gentlemen, that retraction itself fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence of the nature of 
the charge which Mr. Tilton made to Mr. 
Beecher. You see that it does not retract a 
charge of adultery. There js no allusion to 
the offense of adultery in this retraction at 
all. It is a retraction of improper solicita- 
tions. Do you believe, gentlemen, that if 
the charge had been one of adultery against 
Henry Ward Beecher that night, be would 
have gone down to the sick woman and con- 
tented himself with a charge simply of im- 
proper solicitations? Don’t you think that 
the retraction would have been as broad as 
the charge? Would he have been satisfied 
with anything less? But how happens it, 
gentlemen, if the charge was adultery, and 
nothing had been said about improper solici- 
tations—how happens it that you find those 
words, ‘‘improper solicitations,’’ in the lan- 
guage of one of these parties on that very 
evening? But there is more than that in 
this retraction which indicates the nature of 
the charge. You will see that the first letter, 
written and signed by Mrs. Tilton, makes no 
reference at all to the nature of the charge. 
When that is discovered she immediately 
adds a postscript to it, covering the charge 
which she understood to be made by her 
husband. Can you have more coxclusive 
evidence furnished you of the nature of the 
charge which Theodore Tilton then made 
than this furnishes? J apprehend not. 

Mr. Beecher takes this retraction, returns 
to Moulton’s house, and does not see him 
again that night; and here, gentlemen, is a 
slight contradiction of Mr. Tilton, to which 
I desire to call your attention, to show you 
that even he, with all his effort to be accu- 
rate, is unable to state tLis transaction twice 
alike. It is now conceded that he did not 
see Mr. Beecher on that night after Beecher 
left him at Moulton’s house. That is agreed 
by both Tilton and Moulton ; and yet, gen- 
tlemen, in the statement before the Commit- 
tee he says: ‘‘ Beecher returned, expressed 
remorse and shame, and declared that his 
life and works seemed brought to a sudden 
end.’’ And he swore to that statement before 
the Committee. Now he concedes that that is 
false, and that he did not see Beecher at all 
that night after he left him at Moulton’s 
house to go to his own house to see his wife. 
How are you to trust Mr. Tilton’s evidence 
in the midst of so many contradictions? 
And that was not a hasty statement, gentle- 
men. It isin evidence here before you, that 
Theodore Tilton took ten days to prepare 
that statement. He had all that time, there- 
fore, to make himself entirely accurate. .He 
had access to all the papers. He had no dif- 
ficulty in fortifying his memory and speak- 
ing correctly upon these subjects. Yet in 
that statement he deliberately says that Mr. 
Beecher returned. to his house and used lan- 


guage which implied a confession of guilt; 
and he put it in that statement for that pur- 
pose, so that when it was read by the great 
public as it was published in the newspapers, 
they would see that Beecher returned to 
Tilton that night and used language which 
virtually amounted to a confession of the 
offense. Yet Tilton is now obliged to tell 
you, and Moulton tells you, that Beecher did 
not see Tilton at all ; and therefore this state- 
ment is entirely untrue. Nor did he say any- 
thing of the kind to Moulton; that is not 
pretended. Now, on this trial, as the evi- 
dence stands, it is not claimed that any such 
expression was made by Beecher to either 
Moulton or Tilton on that night. 

Well, gentlemen, Mr. Tilton goes home that 
night, thinking probably there was some- 
thing strange that Mr. Beecher had not called 
on him again, and wants to know what had 
transpired between himself and wife. And 
I come-now to another contradiction of 
Mr. Tilton in his sworn statement. He says 
in that statement that he found his wife 
weeping and almost distracted at the situa- 
tion in which she had involved herself by 
the charge and by its retraction. We shall 
show you, gentlemen, that he found his wife 
sound asleep that night, on his return, enjoy- 
ing the only period of happiness that she had 
been accustomed to know for several long 
years, namely, when she was wrapped in 
sleep. She was in bed with her nurse. Theo- 
dore Tilton entered that room, awoke his 
wife, and entered intoa conversation with her 
which awoke the nurse, who found Mrs. Til- 
ton sitting up in bed, and terribly agitated. 
And then Mr. Tilton drove the nurse out of 
the room, and locked the dvor; and the 
nurse went into an adjoining room with a 
blanket wrapped around her shoulders, and 
sat there fora long time, while she listened 
to Tilton’s loud and angry conversation with 
his wife. Finally he came out into the room 
and got pen and ink and paper, and went 
back, and produced the next day this explana- 
tion of his wife of the retraction which she 
had given to Mr. Beecher. 

But you see, gentlemen, the situation in 
which this retraction had mvolved Mr. Til- 
ton. He had made the charge, in the first 
instance, supposing that Mr. Bowen was to 
back it ; so he says. Failing in that, he had 
obtained from his wife in some manner a let- 
ter which he said inculpated Mr. Beecher ; 
and, backed by that, he confronted Mr. 
Beecher and made the accusation; but he 
sends Mr. Beecher to his wife for the verifica- 
tion, and she retracts. Not only that, gen- 
tlemen, she does more: she makes a state- 
ment which, in effect, charges her husband 
with having extorted that paper from her. 
Mr. Tilton, therefore, found himself, on his 
return that night, robbed of his evidence 
against Mr. Beecher ; but he found that Mr, 
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Beecher had in his possession the written 
statement of his wife, which virtually accused 
him of having extorted that charge from her. 
What was his situation then? He was in the 
absolute power of Henry Ward Beecher. All 
Mr. Beecher had to do to crush him from ex- 
istence was to publish the fact, first, of the 
letter of the 26th, and then, how Tilton ex- 
torted from his wife this charge against him 
on the 29th, and then publish the wife’s own 
handwriting, saying that that charge was 
false and was extorted from her when upon a 
sick bed, by her husband. Mr. Beecher, I 
repeat, had him absolutely in his power. He 
had nothing to do but to establish the facts 
to absolutely crush him. Theodore Tilton 
and his wise friend saw this situation. We 
shall show you that Mr. Tilton fully appre- 
ciated it on his return to that house that 
night. They must get that retraction; they 
must get it out of the hands of Henry Ward 
Beecher. And how were they to do it? They 
got the explanation that night, which isa 
mere explanation, as I shall have occasion to 
show you ina moment. But that was not 
sufficient. When he came to consult his ad- 
viser the next morning, Moulton told him 
that Mr. Beecher probably would not surren- 
der that retraction at his request ; that they 
must have the request of Klizabeth Tilton, 
the one who gave it to Mr. Beecher, to in- 
duce him to surrender it. And so they go to 
this sick woman again and get from her ano- 
ther paper, which is addressed to Moul- 
ton, the “ mutual friend,’ and which I will 
read in this connection : 


“My DEAR FRANK: 

[This is ‘‘Saturday morning,’’ without other 
date.] 

“T° want you to do me the greatest possible 
favor. My letter which you have, and the one I 
gave Mr. Beecker at his dictation last evening, 
ought both to be destroyed. Please bring both to 
me and I will burn them. 

Show this to Theodore and Mr. Beecher. They 
will see the propriety of this raqnaet 

. R. Titton.”’ 


That was the paper which they saw that 
they must get from Mrs. Tilton to procure 
this retraction. They obtained it, and on the 
next night Moulton goes to Beecher armed 
with this paper and asks for this retraction. 
He shows him that letter, and Mr. Beecher 
objects to surrendering the paper, He says: 
“Tf I should die, what would my family 
have to protect their name and mine after I 
am gone? Supposing this charge is renewed, 
if Lsurrender this paper what is to protect 
my fame hereafter?” Moulton says: ‘‘ You 
give it to me, and I pledge to you my word 
of honor I will do one of two things; I will 
either destroy both the accusation and this 
retraction, here, in your presence, or I will 
keep both together, so that one never shall 
appear without the other.” He gave Mr. 
Beecher his choicc, and Mr. Beecher says: 


“T don’t want the retraction destroyed ; 
keep them both.”’ That was the promise on 
which he obtained from Mr. Beecher this 
retraction. 

T repeat now, gentlemen, with more signi- 
ficance, I trust, than I did when [first alluded 
to the subject, where is that letter?’ Why 
has it been destroyed? Why have these 
parties broken the solemn pledge under whiclz 
they obtained from the hands of Henry Ward 
Beecher this evidence of his innocence? If . 
that letter could be produced to-day, we say 
it would satisfy you that the charge there 
made was not a charge of adultery, but a 
charge of improper proposals, just as the re- 
traction says it was. We say, put the letter 
and the retraction together, and they both fit 
each other and cover the case. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE PAPER. 


Why have they destroyed it? Why is this, 
the most important paper in the case, missing, 
when every other paper that sheds a particle 
of light upon the case has been carefully pre- 
served by this painstaking and laborious 
‘*mutual friend’’? There is not a scrap of 
paper or writing from Mr. Beecher, which 
could throw the slightest light upon this case, 
but that they have preserved and garnered 
up With a care that indicates that they con- 
sider it worth many times its weight in gold, 
more precious to tuem than diamonds. Every 
one of these letters can be construed by their 
oral statement into an accusation or confes- 
sion of guilt. Why is the one paper—the 
one thing that would have settled this case, 
missing bere? Do they pretend that they 
dest’ oyed it with the knowledge and consent 
of Henry Ward Beecher? No! Was he 
consulted about it? No. Did he assent to 
it? No. They say they destroyed it. They 
tell you they destroyed it after the ‘‘ tripar- 
tite agreement.” Where is the logic, gentie- 
men, of taking out this one single paper and 
destroying that, and preserving all the 
others? If the ‘‘ tripartite agreement ’’ had 
been intended to be executed by them in the 
good faith in which it professed to have been 
made, and to be a final settlement of all this 
difficulty, then I concede to you that there 
would have been logic and reason and pro- 
priety in the destruction of all the papers 
that bore upon this case. But why the 
destruction of this one single paper? Why 
the picking out of this scrap from Moulton’s 
archives and consigning this to the flimes, 
when they husbanded all the others? I will tell 
you why, gentlemen. We will show you that 
this paper could not have been destroyed, if 
it has been destroyed at all, until the conspi- 
racy was hatched between Theodore Tilton and 
Victoria Woodhull to charge Henry Ward 
Beecher with adultery, and then the suppres- 
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sion of this paper became absolutely necessary 
tothe scheme. They could not live a moment 
with that paper in Mr. Beecher’s reach. It 
would blast every man and woman that would 
have connected himself or herself with the 
scheme. He would only have to produce it to 
convince every man in the community of the 
conspiracy. Suppression, therefore, became 
imperative, an absolute necessity ; but the 
paper was never destroyed, if it has been 
destroyed to this day (which we do not 
believe, and which you have no evidence to 
prove but Theodore Tilton’s), until after they 
had perfected that conspiracy. 

Now, gentlemen, we shall show you by a 
witness who has no superior for integrity in 
the city, aman whose word will stand un- 
questioned by you, a man who was one 
of Theodore Tilton’s most intimate friends 
when his course entitled him to the friendship 
of honorable men—tbat after the publication 
of the Woodhull scandal Mr. Tilton showed 
to this man a copy of the identical paper that 
he said he had presented to Henry Ward 
Beecher on the night of the 80th of December. 
They say it was destroyed immediately after 
the ‘‘ tripartite agreement.’’ We will show 
you, I repeat, that he produced it to a man, 
and read it, and said: ‘This is the paper 
that I presented to Henry Ward Beecher on 
that night ;’’ and when that man, looking at 
the paper, says: ‘‘Is that in Mrs. Tilton’s 
handwriting ?’’ he says: ‘‘ No, itis a copy, 
but the original ts with Frank Moulton.” 
And that was after the Woodbull publication. 
Now, gentlemen, if we show you that fact, 
I think that will end this case, and reveal 
this conspiracy in a light so plain that even 
‘She who runs may read.” 

But, to showyou, gentlemen, how unwor- 
thy of credit are the witnesses on the part of 
the plaintiff, I need call to your attention 
but a single instance in the testimony of 
Francis D. Moulton. It is concerning the 
letter which they obtained from Mrs. Tilton 
on Saturday morning the 8lst of December, 
and on which they sought the return of this 
retraction from Mr. Beecher. Now, gentle- 
men, if there is any one fact in this case 
which must have made its impression upon 
the minds of these two witnesses, it is that 
night of the 30th of December and the ensu- 
ing day. No event in the lifeof Theodore 
Tilton ever compared with it in impurtance. 
The bringing of an accusation against a man 
so eminent as Henry Ward Beecher, possessing 
the confidence of the public as he did—the 
bringing of any accusation which involved 
moral turpitude against him, was a most im- 
portant act. Mr. Tilton must have appre- 
ciated the consequences of it, as did his 
friend Francis J). Moulton from the start, 
because you see he began to make memoran- 
da at once. Now, they found themselves 
completely flanked by Mr. Beecher obtaining 


this letter of retraction from the wife on the 
night of the s0th of December. Never was 
disorganization and dismay sent into the camp 
of an army more perfect and absolute than 
the dismay and disorganization which struck 
Francis D. Moulton and Theodore Tilton 
when Mr. Beecher had obtained this retrac- 
tion from Mrs, Tilton, They went to geta 
letter from Mrs. Tilton ; they obtained it; 
and yet, when we ask Mr. Moulton how this 
letter was obtained, he is utterly unable to 
tell you. Itis the most remarkable instance 
of want of memory that I have ever seen in 
my experience in the trial of causes. He says 
in the first place, as you remember, gentle- 
men, that he thinks he went to the house 
and asked Mrs. Tilton for it, and he thinks 
he went into the sick-room and saw her; but 
he don’t know. He thinks she wrote it 
there, but he don’t know. He don’t know 
whether her husband accompanied him to 
the house or not. He don’t know whether 
the husband accompanied him into the sick- 
room or not. Finally, he don’t know whe- 
ther he was in the house at all, or in the sick 
room at all. He has no recollection of 
seeing her writing the letter at all; and 
finally, he don’t know but he got the letter 
from the hands of Theodore Tilton himself. 
Now,, I will read you the evidence on this 
subject. Upon his direct examination he 
says to Mr. Fullerton : 

“‘Q. How did you receive that note—from 
whom? <A. I think from Elizabeth Tilton 
direct. 

Mr. Porter—From her? A. From her di. 
rectly. 

Mr. Evarts—Not personally—at her house? 
A. Yes, sir.” 

He had not any difficulty on the direct ex- 
amination in answering where he got the 
letter, but on the cross-examination you will 
see how his memory fails him. I read from 
the cross-examination. 

‘*Q Did you see Mrs. Tilton? A. I think 
I did; yes, sir. My recoilection is that I 
went to the house and saw Mrs. Tilton. 

Q. Where did you see her? A. In her 
room, I think, sir. 

Q. In her room? A. Yes, sir: 

Q. Sick-room? A. Yes, sir, I don’t know 
whether it was a sick-room or not, I saw 
her. 

Q. Was she in bed or not? A. I do not re- 
member.”’ 

Now, gentlemen, perhaps you will believe 
that a man who went to a house to see a lady 
to obtain so important a paper as that, and 
went into her room and got the letter from 
her in that room, would not remember whe- 
ther she was in bed or not when he went in. 
You may believe that, but I do not think 
you will. 


“Q, Was her husband withyou? A. I do not 
remember that he was: 
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Q. Do youremembher that he was not? A. I don’t 
semember that he was not. 

Q. Did he go to the house with you? A. I don’t 
remember that. 

@. Do you know how you went to that house? A. 
If | went to the house I rode. 

Q. Did Mr. Tilton ride with yon? A. I don’t 
think he did. 

Q. Do you remember that he did not? A. To the 
best—the best of my recollection is that he did not. 

Q. Was he in the house when you went there ? 
A. I don’t recollect. 

. Whether he was or not? A. No. 

. From the time you went in until the time you 
came away, you don’t recollect seeing Mr. Tilton 
there? A Ido not. 

Q. And don’t know that he was there ? A. Don’t 
recollect that he was. 

Q. Or that he was not? A. Don’t recollect that 
he was there. 

Q. Well, do you recollect that he wasnot A. I 
don’t recollect that he was there. 

Q. Was that letter written in your presence ? A. 
Don’t recollect whether it was or not.” 


Now, gentlemen, we have shown you that 
Mrs. Tilton was sick that night and that day. 
This explanation, which I will read to you in 
a moment, shows that she was sick in bed, and 
we shall show you she was sick in bed on that 
occasion. She had been attended by her 
physician every day, from the 24th until the 
80th. And yet this man, who went there to 
obtain this letter, don’t know whether she 
was in bed or not when he went into her 
room; and he don’t remember as a fact 
whether that letter was written in his pres- 
ence. Now,it is not so important, gentle- 
men, where Mr, Moulton obtained this letter ; 
it is not very important, except as it char- 
acterizes his conduct, whether he gotit at the 
house by Theodore Tilton going up into the 
room and getting the wife to write it and 
bringing it to him, or whether he went into 
the room and waited for her to write the 
letter. Butit is important for you to know 
whether this witness is telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; or 
whether he is equivocatiugwhether he is 
saying he don’t remember when you know 
he does remember ; and, if you believe that 
he says he does not remember a fact when he 
does remember it, that discredits his testi- 
mony utterly and thoroughly, and you are 
not permitted to give any credit to it. 


“From whose hand did you receive the letter? 
A. I think I received it from the hand of Elizabeth 
Tilton.” 

““Q. Can you say you did not receive it from the 
hand of Theodore Tilton? A. I cannot say but I 
did receive it from the hand of Theodore Tilton,” 


MR. MOULTON EQUALLY A CONSPIRA- 
TOR WITH MR. TILTON. 


’ There is another fact in this connection to 
which I desire to call your attention, which 
bears upon the good faith or the honest pur- 


pose of Francis D. Moulton. You remember 
that he told you he had been the intimate 
friend of Theodore Tilton from boyhood. 
He says he learned on this night that his 
friend’s wife had been debauched by Mr. 
Beecher, and Tilton had consulted him in re- 
gard to that-matter as a friend. The question 
we are now considering is whether Moulton 
is a conspirator with Tilton against Henry 
Ward Beecher. Having been consulted by 
his most intimate friend. and having pledged 
him his friendship in this transaction, he 
goes down to Henry Ward Beecher and in- 
vites Mr. Beecher up to this interview; and 
he tells you, gentlemen, that before Mr. 
Beecher reached his house he pledged his 
fiiendship and fidelity to Henry Ward 
Beecher in this same matter. Now, that he 
was the sincere friend of Mr. Tilton you 
know ; nobody will doubt that. Was he the 
friend of Henry Ward Beecher, and was he 
actuated by good faith when he made that 
promise? That is the only question for you 
to consider here in order to determine the 
character in which Mr. Moulton stands in 
this case. If you believe that this assurance 
to Mr. Beecher was made in bad faith for the 
purpose of getting his confidence, that makes 
Moulton a conspirator with Theodore Tilton 
in this transaction. But, further, gentlemen, 
he goes back to Henry Ward Beecher on the 
31st, and requests the return of the retrac- 
tion, presenting a letter of Mrs. Tilton; and 
he obtains the retraction and goes away. 
Now, he knew at that time that he obtained 
this retraction by presenting this letter of 
Mrs. Tilton. Yet, when the matter is first 
published by the Woodhbuils, it is published 
by them in this way; Mr. Tilton is repre: 
sented as saying: ‘‘ My friend took a pistol, 
went to Mr. Beecher, and demanded the 
letter of Mrs. T. under the pain of instant 
death.’’ That was one of the most severe 
charges against Mr. Beecher in the article. 
In Mr. Tilton’s statement, and in all of 
Mr. Moulton’s statements, they had conveyed 
the idea, in one form of language and 
another, that Mr. Beecher was compelled in 
some way to surrender that retraction to 
them; thatis, that they demanded it of him, 
and be surrendered it; and the question 
which has influenced the public against Mr. 
Beecher more than any other fact is the 
question, how he came to surrender this re- 
traction upon the demand of Moulton that 
night. They have always concealed the fact 
that they had Mrs. Tilton’s letter, who had 
a right to demand its return; and that they 
presented that letter to Mr. Beecher, and 
upon that induced him to surrender the 
retraction. That isa fact always concealed 
by these men, never made public until forced 
out of them in this judicial investigation. 
Has that concealment been made in good 
faith? or has it been one of the tricks of 
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these parties, like the garbling of Mrs. 
‘Tilton’s letters, for the purpose of creating 
public opinion against Henry Ward Beecher ? 
Why did they not publish, when they pub- 
lished anything, the simple fact that they 
tock this letter of Mrs. Tilton to Mr. Beecher, 
requesting the rewurn of this retraction, and 
upon that he surrendered it? That would 
have been the simple tiuth, but it would not 
have accomplished the object they had in 
view. 

The reason of that was asked of Mr. Moul- 
ton upon the witness stand. He was asked to 
explain that, and what does he say? He 
says he had absolutely forgotten the existence 
of this paper. Forgotten the existence of 
such an important paper as this! In the 
face of the Woodhull scandal, even, the exist- 
ence of this paper had not occurred to him! 
«But you learned it somewhere, Mr. Moul- 
ton?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘* You published it in 
one of your statements, Mr. Moulton?’? 
“Yes, sir.’’ ‘Did you there publish 
it in connection with the surrender of the 
retraction of the accusation, or the sur- 
render of the retraction?’’ No; he did not, 
and he is compelled to say he did not. Every 
publication which he makes in which he puts 
this letter, carries the idea that this retraction 
was surrendered to him upon a demand, and 
he publishes this Jetter in an entirely different 
connection. Twenty pages away from the 
story of that interview he publishes this 
identical letter, and he publishes it for the 
purpose of telling a lie. He publishes the 
letter and says, ‘‘I could not comply with 
Mrs. Tilton’s request to return these letters 
to her that she might destroy them, because I 
had previously given my word to Henry Ward 
Beecher that [ would carefully preserve them 
both.”” Yet, gentlemen, he had this letter in 
the morning, and he obtained that retraction 
in the evening, and he obtained it upon the 
credit of this letter itself and nothing else. 
He says he had previously pledged his word 
to Henry Ward Beecher that he would pre- 
serve both papers togethér and not destroy 
them. Previously? Why, be had not seen 
Mr. Beecher concerning this retraction until 
he had the letter of Mrs. Tilton in his pocket. 
The retraction was obtained on the night of 
the 80th, and he did not see Mr. Beecher 
again until the night of the 81st. He had 
this letter in his pocket on the morning of 
the 31st, and took it with him to Mr. 
Beecher, and read it to him ; and yet he con- 
ceals this fact; but when he is compelled to 
publish every paper he has in his possession 
on the subject, he publishes the paper, and 
then tells a lie about it, by saying, ‘I could 
not comply with Mrs. Tilton’s request, 
because before I had received this letter from 
her, I had given to Henry Ward Beecher my 
word of honor that I would preserve both 


papers.”’ 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1875. 
39TH DAY. 


May it please the Court, Gentlemen of the 
Jury :— When I closed last night I had fin- 
ished all I had proposed to say to you on the 
subject of the interviews of the 80ta and 31st 
of December, except that, in another connec- 
tion, I shall have occasion to refer to what 
Mr. Moulton says were the confessions of the 
defendant on the evening of the 3lst. That 
interview, as you remember, gentlemen, 
closed by Mr. Moulton having obtained from 
Mr. Beecher the surrender of Mrs*Tilton’s 
retraction of the charge which she had made 
against him in her letter dated December 29. 
It had been surrendered on the express pro- 
mise of Mr. Moulton that that retraction and 
the accusation sbould be preserved and kept 
together. He had taken that retraction to Mr. 
Tilton, and the difficulty in which they seem- 
ed to be involved the day before by Mr. Beech- 
er's holding in his possession such a piece of 
terrible evidence against Mr. Tilton was re- 
moved. They had discovered also that the 
shock which Mr. Beecher had received in 
consequence of the accusation of Mrs. Tilton, 
of beholding her on her sick bed, not only 
shattered in body, but, as he feared, in mind, 
had produced a profound impression upon Mr. 
Beecher. The quick and accurate eye of 
Moulton had not failed to discover that his 
heart had been disturbed and moved to the 
very foundations. 


THE LETTER OF APOLOGY. 


Having obtained from his hands the evi- 
dence which he held against them, on a pro- 
mise that the accusation and the retraction 
should never again be used, the next thing 
that seems to have occurred to these parties 
was to pursue this enterprise, and to see if 
they could not obtain from Mr, Beecher some- 
thing authenticated by him which would give 
a pretext to the accusation which Mr. Tilton 
had made against him. For, although the 
retraction had been surrendered, Mr. Tilton 
did not care to rest, if he could help it, under 
the imputation that retraction cast upon him ; 
nor to leave in Mr. Beecher any possible dis- 


position to denounce him and his atrocious - 


course ; and he sought, if possible, to get 
something from the defendant which should 
justify or palliate the charge which he had 
made. Therefore, Mr. Moulton returns to 
the interview on January 1st. I shall not stop 
to dwell here, gentlemen, upon the Want of 
memory of Mr. Moulton as to the time when 
that interview began and when it ended, as 
to whether the gas was lighted or whether it 
was not ; all that will be distinct in your 
mind. JI come now to the interview, as he 
relutes it, and to what did in fact occur at 
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that interview, and to discover, if we can, how 
much credit his testimony is entitled to, 
when he says that the paper which he took 
away from that interview was a paper dic- 
tated by Mr. Beecher, sentence by sentence, 
and written down by him as thus dictated. 

On the evening of January 1st Moulton 
again visited the house of Mr. Beecher. But 
he came to make peace, not war. He drewa 
picture of Tilton’s sorrows, of the utter wreck 
of his fortunes, of the destruction of his fam- 
ily peace; and all in terms so vivid and 
touching as to excite thefeelings of his hearer 
to the highest pitch. He vindicated his 
friend from the calumnious stories which had 
been brought to Mr. Beecher and had been 
believed by him. He convinced Mr. Beecher 
that the charges which the latter, believing 
them to be true, had repeated to Mr. Bowen, 
were utterly without foundation. Then he 
dwelt on the alienation which had arisen be- 
tween this husband and wife, and on the 
utter misery which had fallen upon the whole 
family in consequence. All this in terms 
calculated to wring tears of blood from a com- 
passionate heart, but without a word of 
direct accusation against Mr. Beecher, And 
yet, under everything ran the implication 
that in some way Mr. Beecher was responsi- 
ble for all his sufferings. Responsible for Til- 
ton’s business misfortunes, because he and 
Bowen had united to turn him out of The In- 
dependent and The Brooklyn Union. Respon- 
sible for the domestic misery, because the 
alienation of the wife, which Mr. Beecher 
had previously supposed to have arisen from 
the misconduct of the husband, was now as- 
sumed to have been caused by an undue 
affection for her pastor and a violent and pro- 
tracted struggle between her passion and 
her sense of duty, which had destroyed her 
health and unsettled her reason, 

Now, gentlemen, neither of these state- 
ments fairly describes anything which Mr. 
Beecher had actually done. ‘Rhey are only 
what he was made by Moulton to believe he 
had done. It is very easy to imagine the 
effect of such a process upon a nature prover- 
bially kind and ingenuous. The measure of 
undeserved misery then predicated of this 
plaintiff having been piled very high with 
careful ingenuity, it needed but a slight push 
of suggestion to roll the whole over upon the 
defendant. It needed no special argument or 
persuasion to fix the responsibility; the man 
for whose shoulders it had been prepared 
hastened himself to assume it. Henry Ward 
Beecher stood convicted in his own morbid 
imagination, as aslanderer of the meanest 
type, and as a pastor and friend whose heed- 
less folly had introduced discord into te 
holiest of relations, and had plunged into 
sorrow one of the happiest families of his 
flock. 

Gentlemen, can you picture to yourself the 


agony of his self-reproach under this new and 
astounding revelation? Can you imagine 
with what fanatical remorse he would pierce 
himself again and again with the thorn thus 
furnished to his hand? ‘‘What species of 
slander,’’ he would say, ‘‘ is so base as to 
charge a friend falsely with marital unfaithful- 
ness, secing that the charges must involve not 
him alone, but also some innocent woman in 
inevitable obloquy?’’ It is true he might 
palliate to himself the fault by pleading the 
honesty of his intentions and his belief in the 
truth of those reports. But neither in law 
nor in morals is the mere belicf in a slander 
any justitication for its utterance in the ab- 
sence of a preliminary inquiry, with care 
proportioned to the magnitude of the case. 
Why had he not made more careful inquiry 
into the sources of his information? Why 
had he not instituted a more searching inves- 
tigation into the facts before assuming the re- 
sponsibility of action so injurious? Why so 
prompt to receive with credit calumnious re- 
ports against a friend? Such were the ques- 
tions which the aroused conscience of the de- 
fendant, under the skillful manipulation of 
the plaintiff's serviceable friend, pushed home 
with stinging force and agonizing effect. 

But if on this first charge Mr. Beecher, 
following the delicate instincts of an honora- 
ble man, felt himself to be absolutely with- 
out excuse, how must his self-reproach have 
been intensified by the additional thought 
now presented to him, that he had been the 
means of beguiling Mrs, Tilton into an undue 
affection for bimself, and thus alienating her 
from her husband and destroying the home 
where that husband might otherwise have 
found refuge with his :uined fortunes? If 
this were so (and the evidence of what he 
had himself seen led him in his then excited 
state to accept Moulton’s statement as true), 
there was absolutely but one excuse or pal- 
liation which he could offer to his own accus- 
ing conscience for the offense, namely : That 
he had not intentionally done wrong; that 
though be might have been culpably careless 
he had not been consciously guilty of any 
conduct tending to encourage the alleged af- 
fection. But such a defense involved the im- 
plication that the lady had conceived this 
passion entirely without suggestion from him, 
or any encouragement on his part, and he 
was debarred from any such plea by all the 
instincts of a gentleman, as well as by his 
genuine respect and affection for the lady 
herself. Nor would this plea, even if he 
could have induced himself to raake it, haye 
been a full defense. It is the selemn duty of 
a clergyman to prevent such a disaster from 
arising out of his associations with his flock. 
He is gravely in fault if he fails tosee and to re- 
press the first symptoms of a dangerous affec- 
tion for him on the part of a marricd woman, 
This, gentlemen, is the simple and obviows 
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meaning of that language in Mr. Beecher’s 
statement which has been so maliciously and 
so dishonestly perverted for the ends of thi- 
great conspiracy. ‘‘The case, as it then ap- 
peared in my eyes,’’ says Mr. Beecher, speaks 
ing of this interview, ‘twas strongly against 
me. My old fellow-worker had been dispos- 
sessed of his eminent place and influence, 
and I had counseled it. His family had been 
well-nigh broken up, and I had advised it; 
his wife had become sick and broken in body 
and mind, and I, as I fully believed, had 
been the cause of all this wreck by continu- 
ing, with blind heedlessness, that friendship 
which had beguiled her heart, and roused her 
husband into a fury of jealousy, although 
not caused by any intentional act of mine. 
And should I coldly defend myself? Should 
T hold her up to contempt as having thrust 
her affections upon me unsought? Should I 
tread upon this man and his household in 
their great adversity ?’’ All this, for purpos- 
es sufficiently obvious, has been industrious- 
ly misrepresented as a contemptible resort on 
the part of Mr. Beecher, to the very line of 
defense which in this language he expressly 
repudiates. Though this was his only possi- 
ble defense, yet he forebore to useit, It was 
either this or silence, or, what was but one 
degree better than silence, an acceptance of 
all the blame, togetber with an earnest dis- 
claimer of any intentional wrong. He says : 
‘T disclaimed with the greatest earnestness 
all intent to harm Theodore in his home or 
business.’”’ Think for a moment of his situa- 
tion, gentlemen. A charge, the most terri- 
bie that could possibly confront a man in his 
position (forit would be easy to show that, un- 
der the circumstances, a charge of impure pro- 
posals would seem to be more difficult to meet 
than one.of actual adulterr), and such a 
charge has been suddenly sprung upon him 
like a thunder-clap from a clear sky, not 
by the gasconading harlequin who orders 
him out of Brooklyn at the muzzle of a sheet 
of ‘‘commercial note,’’ but in a paper signed 
by a lady, his friend, his child almost, one 
whom he knows to be, when in her normal 
condition, pure and goodand truthful. How 
stunning the surprise! how horrible the com- 
plication! Is it possible that she can have 
consented tosuch an accusation? Ifso, what 
diabolical machination has led to it? And 
what must be the final result? He has re- 
ceived from her, indeed, a frank retraction, 
with tearful expressions of regret, and a 
touching story of the means by which she 
was driven to such an act; but hardly are 
these consoling accounts cold before he is in- 
formed ofa re-retraction! ‘Then is she indeed 
broken in health and distracted in mind; andall 
these troubles have been brought upon a fam- 
ily for many years, and still, so dear to him ; 
and hea minister of the gospel, who bas 
been to these people as a father, he the man 


by whose agency all this ruin had been brought 
about! When we consider the swift succes- 
sion of images presented to the man who, in 
addition to his remorse for the past, had rea- 
son to apprehend a plunge into public con- 
flict with a jealous husband, and with no 
other defense than his own simple word of 
honor, can we wonder that Mr. Beecher was 
a deeply agitated and excited man ! 

But this is not all. The pastor of Plymouth 
Church, surrounded by troops of friends, 
might have risked even this terrible conflict, 
if he were absolutely free from b!ameworthi- 

-ness. And it has been freely asked, how could 
he apologize toa husband who brought a 
false charge against him? But this contin- 
gency had been foreseen, The emissary of 
Tilton entirely dropped the charge of impro- 
per advances, and neither then nor ever after- 
wards alluded to it. But, using the language 
and manner ef a gentleman, and pledging his 
word cf honor to the truth of what he said, 
he found no difficulty in convincing Mr. 
Beecher that the unhappy little woman, who, 
as he well knew, andas her husband knew, 
had always loved Mr. Beecher with a reveren- 
tial affection, had been misled by his flatter- 
ing attentions and sympathetic interest into 
anactual passion for him, which had de- 
stroyed her domestic peace, and the struggle 
between which and her sense of duty had 
shattered her mind. That this was the fact, 
we have already shown that Mr. Beecher was 
made fully to believe. And did not this af- 
ford a more satisfactory explanation of her 
mysterious charge than his previous supposi- 
tion that it was extorted from her by her 
cruel husband? Nothing was more natural 
than that a woman, whose mind was shaken 
by this cause, should imagine that the object 
of her love had solicited her affection. Noth- 
ing more natural than that in an hour of re- 
morse and of mental prostration, she should 
confess her own passion and assert that she 
not only loved, but had been loved. For 
where is the woman living who will freely 
confess that she has loved without encourage- 
ment and without solicitation? This sup- 
posed state of facts cleared up the whole mys- 
tery, explained the whole disaster to the 
family, and relieved the husband from all 
suspicion of a conspiracy against his pastor. 

But where did it leave the pastor himself? 
It made his defense impossible, so long as the 
accusation brought against him was not coarse 
and vulgar in its terms. He was not free 
from fazlt. His own conscience condemned 
him. Although he well knew that he had 
never said an impure word, nor offered an im- 
pure caress, yet he could not deny the charge 
of having beguiled the weman’s affections, 
without imputing to her the indelic of 
‘thrusting her affection upon him unsought.”’ 
This is what he said he would die before he 
would do. Thisis what he said in his state- 
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ment last August, that he had always found it 
impossible todo. Nay, more, with such instinct- 
ive horror did he shrink from such a defense, 
that he would not use it tojustify himself 
before his own conscience, but assumed at 
once that in some way he must have been to 
blame, he must have enticed the affections of 
this wife from her husband. And to this 
charge, which was the only one intimated by 
Moulton at the interview of January Ist, he 
pleaded guilty before his own conscience and 
before his God. 

Here, gentlemen, I must break the thread 
of my narrative to prevent a fresh injustice to 
my client. It must be distinctly understood 
that he does not now believe, and that he did 
not, when making his statement last August, 
believe one word of this story concerning Mrs. 
Tilton’s passion for him, to which he was in- 
duced to give credencein January, 1871. He 
believes that Mrs. Tilton has never been un- 
faithful to her husband in word, look, or 
thought. He believes that she has lavished 
upon her unworthy husband all the treasures 
of her royal nature, and that all the fountains 
of her love—a love to whose depth and ten- 
derness no justice can be done by language of 
mine—have been wasted exclusively upon 
that barren sand which the plaintiff has him- 
self described as the ‘‘cold and cruel heart of 
Theodore Tilton.” 

But, Mr. Beecher had no such relief on the 
night of January 1, 1871. Full of the con- 
viction that he was responsible for the shat- 
tered mental condition and the domestic mis- 
ery of the woman whom he loved with as 
pure an affection as any of you, gentlemen, 
have for your own daughters, for upwards of 
an hour Henry Ward Beecher walked that 
floor, giving utterance to emotions so intense, 
in language so extravagant, that the self-pos- 
sessed, keen-eyed gentleman watching him 
there, almost forgot the delight of triumph 
in the pleasure of surprise. Heshad come to 
this interview, commissioned to obtain at all 
hazards something from Leecher, something 
to supply the place of deserting auxiliaries 
and lost ammunition. Bowen had slipped 
from under and could no longer be relied on 
for the promised reinforcements. The charge 
of improper proposals has failed or had been 
neutralized by the retraction; the locker is 
absolutely empty, and the whole campaign 
must be begun anew. To getin Mr. Beech- 
er’s hand or with his signature something in 
the nature of a confession of improper ad- 
vances to fit the vague accusation which had 
already been propounded with such imperfect 
success—this was the problem. A tolerably 
difficult game to play, one would be apt to 
think, with the wily and accomplished vil- 
lain whom you have already heard so vigor- 
ously described by the senior counsel for the 
plaintiff. But lo, this man, represented to 


you as a shrewd and gifted scoundrel, a con- 
summate villain, an unparalleled dissembler, 
who had practiced wholesale lewdness for 
more than thirty years under the concen- 
trated gaze of the whole world, and up to this 
time succeeded in covering his tracks—now 
advances voluntarily to this friend of a day, 
opens at once every joint in his harness, and 
invites him to insert his javelin at his own 
sweet will. Why, gentlemen, never did a 
three-year old baby, quivering with contri- 
tion for its first conscious fault, more swiftly 
run to bury its bowed and _ tearful face in its 
tender mother’s lap, than did this suffering 
man advance to cast himself on the breast of 
that guileless and gushing creature, Francis 
D. Moulton. 

With the volubility of one half crazed, he 
pours out the most poignant sclf-reproaches 
without limit. For, gentlemen, you know 
that men express themselves about their sins 
generally in inverse ratio to their desert of 
blame. Their estimate of sin is according to 
their standard of holiness. There was once 
before, in good old Scripture days, a 
man who was given over fora time to the 
manipulations of the devi]. I refer to Job, 
the patriarch of Uz, who is spoken of asa 
man ‘‘perfect and upright, one that feared 
God and eschewed evil.’’ And yet in the 
days of his affliction this good man could say : 
‘*T abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes.’’ It was because he had been permit- 
ted to see in a vision the divine standard of 
holiness. The greatest of prophets cried; 
‘* Woe is me, for I am unclean, for mine eyes 
have seen the Lord,’ And from those times 
down pure and spiritual-minded men—men 
conspicuous in the world for personal holi- 
ness—have been wont to puzzle and astonish 
worldly natures by the unmeasured terms in 
which they have denounced their own faults 
and imperfections, So this defendant on this 
occasion, excited almost to frenzy by pity and 
remorse, gave way to his mighty sorrow ina 
vocabulary whose sombre richness and ful- 
ness we may well imagine. How embarrassed 
by the very copiousness of the resources thus 
gushing forth before him, must have been 
this ‘* cool hand’’ who there with hard, cold 
eyes, s9t watching this curious development. 
‘*Something to commit Beecher’’ had been 
his quest, and here was Mr. Beecher himself 
furnishing terms in torrents, intense enough, 
comprehensive enough to cover all sins for- 
bidden in the decalogue! Oh, to get a thou- 
sandth part of this rich material on paper, for 
here it is running all to waste, and every sen- 
tence is gold. ‘There's millions in it.”’ But 
the copious talker is in no mood for writing, 
and our shrewd operator in vivisection, 
watching then his opportunity, sees the su- 
preme moment arrived for dropping the 
scalpel and taking up the pen. 
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HOW THE LETIER OF APOLOGY WAS 
WRITTEN 


And now, gentlemen, having brought you 
up to the situation as it exists in our concep- 
tion, let us leave it thus fora moment. Mr. 
Beecher, pouring forth an unceasing torrent 
of morbid self-accusation and sorrow, and 
Moulton, with unpracticed pen, in the gath- 
ering darkness, at his wit’s end, to make 
iapid selection and arrangement from the 
multitude of significant expressions, such as 
should best answer the end in view, namely, 
to get Mr. Beecher on paper in the attitude 
of a penitent criminal. Let us, I say, turn 
from this interesting situation, and institute 
asomewhat careful inquiry into the genesis 
and nature of the remarkable piper which 
was the product of that rapid incubation. 
There is no doubt, gentlemen, that the paper 
originally called the ‘‘ Letter of Apology,” 
but more recently the ‘‘ Letter of Contrition,’’ 
was written by the mutual friend at this in- 
terview of January 1, 1871; but in regard 
to every other fact concerning its preparation 
the defendant and Mr. Moulton will be in 
conflict. 


The interview of January Ist is described 
by Moulton as follows: On his direct ex- 
amination he says ; 


**Q. State, if you please, what that interview was? 
A. I told Mr. Beecher that I had taken the retrac- 
tion to Mr. Tilton, and that I had told Mr. Tilton 
tbat it would have been very fovlish for him to 
have carried his threat of the morning into execu- 
tion. I told him that Mr. Tilton was pleased with 
my having procured the retraction, and that I told 
Mr. Beecher that Mr, Tilton seemed to me tobe ”’— 


[Then he was interrupted. Then he pro- 
ceeds again :] 


“T told him that I thought that—I told him that 
Tilton told me that he had made up his mind that, 
no matter what c.1me to himself, he would under- 
take to protect the reputation of his wife at all 
hazards. Then Mr. Leecher sad to me that he 
was in misery on account of the crime that he had 
committed against Theodore Tilton and his wife 
and family; he said that he woud be willing to 
make any reparat on that was within his power; 
he said that Mr. Tilton, he thought, would have 
been a better man under the circumstances in 
which he had been placed than he had been; that 
he felt that he had done a great wrong, because he 
was Tneodore Tilton’s friend, he was his pastor, 
he was his wife’s iriend and y;astor, and he wept 
bitterly; and I said to him, ‘Mr. Beecher, why 
don’t you say that to Mr. Tilton?’” [Observe, 

entlemen, that the suggestion of writing comes 
rom Moulton in this interview.] ‘I said to him, 
‘Mr. Beecher, why don’t you say that to Mr. Tilton, 
why don’t you exp ess to him the grief you feel, 
and the contrition for it. You can do no more than 
that, and I think I know Theodore Tilton well 
enough to know that he would be satisfied w_th 
that, for 1 know he loves his wife.’ Mr. Beecher 
told me to take pen and paper and to write at his 
dictation, and I did write at his dictation the letter 
of January 1, 1871. 


Q. What was done after you wrote that letter? 
A. [read the letter to him, and he readit, and then 
he signed— 

Q. Never mind ; we will show that in a moment. 
You say you read it to him? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you read it as it was? A. Yes, sir, and 
as itis, 

Q. Did he take it and read it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean to be understood that you read 
it to him, and that he read it afterwards for him- 
self? <A, Yes, certainly.” 


So remarkable a fact, you ohserve, gentle- 
men, had attracted the attention of the 
counsel, and he wanted to make sure if the 
witness meant to be understood that after he 
had read this letter aloud carefully to Mr. 
Beecher, Mr. Beecher then took it and read 
it over himself. ‘‘ A very remarkable fact, 
if it be true,’’ as the newspapers say. 

On cross-examination lie was asked : 


“°Q, Well, what subjects did you and Mr. Beech- 
er co.verse about on that day ; just name the topics 
of conversation, so far as you can re ember? 
A. The effect of the recantation upon Theodore 
Tilton; Mr. Beecher’s expression of contriticn for 
the crime that he ha . committed against Elizabeth 
Tilton and Theodore Tiiton, and his expression of 
regret that he had mentioned Mrs. Bullard’s name 
to Mr Bowen; those are the three distinct subjects 
that I now reco lect. 

Q. And tne only three that jou recollect? 
A. Those are the three, sir.”’ 


You will remember, gentlemen, that he 
described that interview as lasting from one 
to two hours, and yet he names but three 
subjects that were conversed about at that 
interview, and all be relates of the interview 
would not have occupied more than ten 
minutes. Indeed, he states but little of im- 
portance occurring on that day, except the 
fact of the writing of this letter. He admits 
thatthe preparation of the paper was sug- 
gested by a remark that Mr. Beecher made 
during that conversation. But in another 
part of his testimony he says that the paper 
was prepared at the beginning of the conver- 
sation. He says it was dictated by Mr. 
Beecher deliberately, sentence by sentence, 
and that he wrote it down as dictated, and 
that the paper is not only in Mr. Beecher’s 
words, but the very sentences are of his con- 
struction, while Mr. Beecher will tell you, 
gentlemen, that this paper was prepared to- 
wards the close of a loug and excited conver- 
sation, embracing many more topics than 
those referred to by Moulton; that it was 
suggested by Moulton, who remarked that 
Tilton was under the impression that Beecher 
was inimical to him and desirous of his over- 
throw, and tbat if Tilton could but know 
how kindly Mr. Beecher bad expressed him- 
self towards him in this conversation, it 
would remove all harshness from his mind. 
Mr. Beecher declined to write, but said: 
‘*You can tell him what I say.’’ To which 
Moulton replied : ‘It would have more ef- 
fect if it came from you in some authentic 
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form.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said Beecher, ‘‘ you can 
make a memorandum of what I say.’ And 
thereupon Moulton took a pen and began to 
write what Beecber had said during the 
conversation. Substantially, gentlemen, the 
only dictation which Mr. Beecher did in the 
matter, was on two or three occasions, when 
Moulton asked him: ‘‘ What word or phrase 
did you use at this point?’’ And Mr. Beecher 
supplied the word or phrase as the case might 
be. The preparation of the paper was the 
last thing done at the interview. It was 
completed after Mr. Beecher’s tea-bell had 
reng, which on Sundays always rings at five 
oclock. Thesun hadset. The room was 
growing dark, and the gas was not lit. It 
was written in great haste, it was not read 
over by Moulton, nor was it read by Beecher. 
It would hardly have been possible for either 
to read it. When asked by Moulton to sign 
it, Mr. Beecher refused, on the ground that 
it was not his paper; but, being pressed, he 
finally took a pen and wrote on the extreme 
lower edge of the last page: ‘‘ I have trust- 
ed this to Moulton in conjidence. 
H. W. Bercuer.” 


The question at issue between Moulton and 
this defendant is this—Was the paper pre- 
pared at the beginning of the conversation, 
deliberately dictated sentence by sentence, 
written down exactly as delivered and present 
with the parties during the remainder of the 
interview, or, on the other hand, was it hasti- 
ly prepared, at the end of the conversation, 
by one who endeavored to gather up and re- 
cord the more salient points of what had 
been previously uttered? To settle this ques- 
tion of veracity, gentlemen, I appeal to the 
paper itself. Is it credible that Henry Ward 
Beecher ever dictated and deliberately sign- 
ed such sentences as are here recorded? We 
say that the paper bears on its face conclu- 
sive evidence of desperate haste, leading to 
inaccuracies of composition, which neither 
Mr. Beecher nor Moulton could ever have 
committed, had they written deliberately 
and at their leisure. In the first place, it 
lacks all the indications which would dis- 
tinguish a letter either written or dictated by 
a man of culture, habituated to the produc- 
tion of thoughtful, methodical papers. The 
slightest glance must convince any intelligent 
man that no man of letters could ever have 
literally dictated this incoherent production, 
no matter what his mental condition if it 
were short of absolute insanity. Even if he 
had been insane, it is doubtful whether the 
habits of a literary man would not have led 
him to prepare a letter having at least the 
external symbols of logic, sense, and order. 
But the paper now under consideration, as 
the most uneducated man may see, is abso- 
lutely without logical sequence, and violates 
the most familiar rules of composition, If 
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Mr. Beecher had really dictated a letter to 
Mr. Moulton, sentence by sentence, his liter- 
ary instincts would inevitably have prompted 
a production having such a natural begin- 
ning, middle, and end as is common to all 
letters written by educated men. 

This paper-has none of these things. It 
opens with an abrupt extravagant phrase 
which, if literally construed, is profane, and 
which shows upon its face that it is a distor- 
tion of a proper, though excited expression. © 
But note, also, the entire disconnection of the 
latter part of the sentence from the first. 
[The letter was here handed to the jury, who 
examined it while Mr. Tracy continued.] 
The first sentence of this letter, gentlemen, 
is as follows : 


‘* MY DEAR FRIEND Mov. Ton: I ask through you, 
Theodore Tilton’s forziveness, and [humble my- 
self before him as I do before my God; he would 
have been a better man in my circumstances than 
I have been.” ‘ 


Now, I ask you to note that the last clause 
of that sentence bas no sort of relation to 
the first ; and, yet, Mr. Moulton coolly swore 
in your presence, that Mr. Beecher deliberate- 
ly dictated as one single connected sentence, 
without any intervening stop, these extra- 
ordinary words: ‘‘Lask through you Theo- 
dore Tilton’s forgiveness, and I humble my- 
self before him as I do before my God, he 
would have been a better man in my circum- 
stances than I have been.’’ No one but a 
maniac could have deliberately uttered such 
a sentence; and neither Mr. Moulton nor 
Mr. Tilton has ever ventured to print that 
sentence in type as it was originally written. 
But all the sentences are disjointed ; they do 
not follow each other in any natural order. 
Their confusion is perfectly comprehensible if 
we believe that they are hasty reports of 
hasty expressions, spread over a long conver- 
sation, at intervals, and eagerly grasped at 
by one who was anxious to record the worst 
language which he could possibly select from 
the excited utterances of a man under deep 
feeling ; but utterly incomprenhensible, if 
we accept Mr. Moulton’s oath that the paper 
was deliberately dictated and deliberately 
written. 

But it is necessary that I should show you 
the desperate haste with which this paper 
was prepared by other internal evidence of a 
still more unmistakable nature. In the first 
place, if you observe the paper, you will see 
that the first four or five lines are more dis- 
tinctly written than the subsequent portion. 
Down to the word ‘‘ God” every letter is 
complete in itself, but after this word a com- 
ma is inserted where there should be a period, 
and the next word begins with a small, in- 
stead of a capital ‘‘ H’’ in the first sentence, 
after the word ‘‘God.’”” You can hardly read 
that sentence, gentlemen, without making a 
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period at the word ‘‘God,’’ and commencing 
the new sentence, of course, with a capital ; 
and yet you will observe that it is com- 
menced with a small ‘‘H’’ and separated 
only by a comma. Now, Henry Ward 
Beecher would never have dictated such a 
sentence as that; itis not possible. Nor is 
it possible that Francis D. Moulton would 
have ever written such a sentence as that, 
except in the greatest haste; and lam now 
referring you to the internal evidence from 
the paper itself, that Mr. Beecher’s ver- 
sion of the conversation must be true, and 
Mr. Moulton’s must be untrue. It will be 
further observed that the writer inserts a 
comma after the word ‘‘man,’’ where there 
should be none, and a dash after the word 
‘«been,’’ where there should be a period. He 
next writes, ‘‘ I can’t ask nothing’’—cleariy 
showing that he did not write this from dicta- 
tion. For he would not have written ‘‘ can’t,” 
if Mr. Beecher had just. dictated ‘‘can,’’ 
But starting to frame the sentence ‘‘ I can’t 
ask,’’ he discovered as the remainder was 
formed in his mind, that he must change 
““can’t’’ to‘ can,’’ and so canceled the ‘‘ t,’’ 
as you see in the manuscript—a clear evi- 
dence, as we submit to you, gentlemen, that 
that word was not written from dictation, 
but written by aman who was starting to 
frame a sentence in his own mind, writes 
three words of the sentence, and then sees, as 
the balance of it isformed in his mind, that 
he must change the word; and so changes 
‘“‘can’t’’ to ‘can.’ And so the word 
‘“other’’ is imperfectly written, the necessary 
letters being undiscoverable, as is seen by an 
inspection of the paper, showing further evi- 
dence of the haste with which the writer 
went on with the composition, You see, as he 
began, he.began leisurely, writing the first 
few lines—every word perfect; but as he 
goes on in his composition, his haste in- 
creasing, darkness perhaps coming on in the 
room, there are letters left out of the words 
and characters inserted that cannot be said to 
represent any letters. ‘The word ‘‘ would” is 
very imperfect; no one could say that the 
last character was intended for a ‘‘d.” After 
the word ‘‘ache” he makes a.dasb, instead 
of a period, as there should be. The first 
period occurring in the paper is’ found after 
the word ‘‘ myself,’’ away down in the com- 
position. The words ‘‘ tor myself’’ are in- 
terlined, which would not have been the case 
had he written them down from Mr. Beecher’s 
dictation, 

The second period occurs after the word 
“suffer.’’ The vext period occurs after the 
word ‘‘inculpated.’’ . The sentence succeed- 
ing begins with asmall ‘‘a’’ after the period 
he has marked. 

You observe he has marked a period 
there; and then, in baste, has begun the 
sentence with a small letter instead of a capi- 


tal; and I want to impress upon you the 
fact, gentlemen, here, that although this 
letter was published by Mr. Moulton, it has 
never been published as written; that is, he 
changes the whole form and style of the letter 
by the form of its punctuation—the manner 
in which he punctuates it and publishes it. 
The punctuation I now give is in accordance 
with the manner the letter was punctuated 
when written by Moulton himself; I am 
reading you his own punctuation of it. The 
word ‘‘ towards’’ is imperfectly written, there 
being nothing to indicate the letters ‘*ds’’ 
except asingle dash of the pen resembling 
‘‘ds’’ inno wise either singly or together. 
There is no comma after the word “ friends’’ 
as there should be. The next ‘‘ toward’’ is 
printed ‘‘towards’’ in the statement. You 
will see, gentlemen, that in the sentence 
‘lying there and praying, with her hands 
folded,’’ after the word ‘ hands’’ there is a 
seini colon instead of a period, but the next 
word begins with a capital, ‘‘She is guilt- 
less’’—the word ‘‘she’’ beginning with a 
capital. The ‘‘s’’ in ‘sinned against’’ has 
been altered evidently from an ‘‘I.’’ He 
started to write ‘‘I,’’ then he changed it to 
‘‘s’’ and wrote the word ‘‘sinned.’’ There 
is no period mark after the word ‘‘ another,’’ 
although the next word begins with a capi- 
tal, as it should do—the sentence beginning 
‘*Her forgiveness I have.’’ You see the 
“J” looks as if originally written an ‘'s’’ 
and changed to an ‘‘I.’’ And thus all 
the way through, gentlemen, this letter 
bears internal evidence on its face, that it 
was prepared in great haste ; confirming pre- 
cisely in itself the statement which Mr. 
Beecher will give you of this interview, and 
of the manner in which this paper was pre- 
pared. Now, Moulton asks you to believe, 
gentlemen, that he not only read this letter 
himself, but that Henry Ward Beecher took 
the letter afterwards and deliberately read 
it also, without discovering or correcting 
these errors of punctuation. Is it possible 
to believe that Henry Ward Beecher would 
ever sign and send out over his own signature 
such a composition as that ? 

But now, gentlemen, we come to the con- 
clusive evidence that the writing of this let- 
ter was suddenly terminated by an abrupt 
interruption. You will observe that the paper 
begins in the form of a letter, addressed to 
“My Dear Friend Moulton.’’ Had the wri- 
ter recognized the fact that he had con- 
cluded his letter with the sentence, ‘‘ I hum- 
bly pray to God that he may put it into 
the heart of her husband to forgive me,’’ it 
is impossible to understand why he did not 
prepare it for Mr. Beecher’s signature by 
adding some usual concluding clause, as 
‘Yours Truly,’’ or the like. You observe, 
gentlemen, that letter begins, ‘*My Dear 
Friend Moulton.’’ Now, I say, that if Mr. 
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Moulton had supposed that letter was to stop 
when he wiote the last word of the letter, 
that that word was the conclusion, he would 
have prepared it for Mr. Beecher’s signature 
by adding, ‘* Yours truly,”’ or ‘‘ Yours faith- 
fully,’ for Mr. Beecher tosign. But there 
is no such clause in the letter. On the con- 
trary, you observe that after the last word of 
that letter there is a dash instead of a period, 
showing that the writer intended to continue 
writing at the time he wrote the last word of 
the letter—that he had not finished the let- 
ter; he expected to keep on gathering up 
these gems that were falling in such abun- 
dance from the lips of this excited man. But 
at the time he had written his last word and 
made his dash, expecting to continue, Mr. 
Beecher’s tea-bell rang and interrupted the 
writing and stopped it. Then came the ques- 
tion of signing. Mr. Beecher said : ‘‘I cannot 
sign that, because it is not my composi- 
tion.’’ Then he asked him to authenticate it in 
some form, so that he could show Mr. Tilton 
that he had something from Mr. Beecher. It 
was a trick, gentlemen; a plan deliberately 
devised to commit this man, in his excited 
condition, to some note or memorandnm that 
could afterwards be used against him asa 
power to convince -kim that he was under 
their control—that they had him committed. 
That was the purpose and the object of that 
letter, and that is the way it was that Moul- 
ton pressed so hard for Mr. Beecher'’s signa- 
nature in some form to the letter itself. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Moulton tells you another 
fact—that he put at the head of that let- 
ter the clause, ‘‘ In trust with Francis D. 
Moulton.’” He says Mr, Beecher did not 
dictate that. He says it, I think, for the pur- 
pose of explaining the absurdity of Mr. 
Beecher’s dictating that clause at the head 
of the letter,-and then adding it at the foot 
of the letter, leaving it twice upon the letter. 
Mr. Beecher would not have been likely to 
do that. If he had dictated %& the head of 
the letter ‘‘In trust with Francis D. Moul- 
ton,’’ be would not have added the sime 
thing at the foot. Nor would he have added 
that, if it had been written as a letter to 
Francis D. Moulton. But Moulton said: 
‘* Trust this to me ; I will preserve it; I will 
see that no harm comes to you by your giving 
me this document, that I may show Tilton 
in writing bow kindly you feel towards him. 
Leave that to me; trust it tome ;”’ and by 
these forms of expression, repeated by Moul- 
ton when inducing Beecher to authenticate 
this paper in some form, he got from Mr. 
Beecher the phrase : ‘‘ I have trusted this to 
Moulton ia confidence. H. W. Beecher.”’ 
Again, gentlemen, if Mr. Beecher bad com- 
menced this letter dictating ‘‘My Dear Friend 
Moulton,’’ and that letter had been written 
by Mr. Moulton in the course of five or ten 


_ minutes, what must he have thought of Mr. | 


Beecher, or Mr. Beecher have thought of 
himself when he refused to sign the letter 
which he bad commenced by dictating ? Is not 
that a remarkable statement — that Mr. 
Beecher should begin the dictation of a letter 
‘‘My Dear Friend Moulton,’’—a letter that 
only contains. about one hundred and thirty 
or one hundred and forty words, and at the 
close of it should say, ‘‘ I won't sign it’’ ? 
You see it begins in the form of a letter. 
Now, if Mr. Beecher had deliberately com- 
menced that in the form of a letter, why 
would he not have finished it? What oper- 
ated in his mind in these five or ten or per- 
haps twenty minutes during which this letter 
was preparing ?—what operated upon his mind 
to make him change and refuse to sign the 
letter which he had begun by addressifig it 
‘*My Dear Friend Moulton’’? Why, the 
proposition, it seems to me, gentlemen, carries 
the evidence of absurdity upon its face ; and 
it shows that Mr. Beecher did not dictate that 
phrase, ‘‘My Dear Friend Moulton.’ It is 
evidenced by another fact: in all these four 
years’ correspondence, among the number of 
letters which Mr. Beecher has written to Mr. 
Moulton since then, no letter of his has ever 
been addressed in that form, ‘‘My Dear 
Friend Moulton.’’ There is no such letter 
from the beginning to the end of this corre- 
spondence. 

For all these reasons, we submit to you, 
gentlemen, that this paper itself so corrobo- 
rates the statement that Mr. Beecher will 
make to you upon the stand, and so contra- 
dicts the evidence that Mr. Moulton gives 
you, that when you come to hear Mr. Beech- 
er’s statement you will believe that he speaks 
the truth, and that Mr. Moulton does not. 


MR. BEECHER’S ALLEGED ORAL CON- 
FESSIONS. 


Now, gentlemen of the jury, I come to 
another branch of this case; and that is the 
branch which is now mainly relied upon, to 
wit, the pretended oral confessions which this 
defendant is alleged to have made to Francis 
D. Moulton and to his wife, and to the plain- 
tiff, Theodore Tilton. In the beginning, 
gentlemen, we shall show you that these 
parties relied expressly upon the writing that 
they had, and upon nothing else. As late 
as July 10, 1874, after the appointment of 
the Church Committee, and on Mr. Tilton’s 
first appearing before the Committee, we 
shall show you, I apprehend, by evidence 
which you will not doubt, that Mr. Tilton 
there said that his case against Henry Ward 
Beecher was in writing. He said that he 
knew that his reputation was impaired in 
this community, and that the guilt or inno- 
cence of Henry Ward Beecher did not at all 
depend upon bis word—he had it in writing. 
I think that the evidence will show you that 
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after Mr. Tilton had repeated that once or 


twice over, he was interrupted by one who | 
thought, at least at that time that he bad | 


seen the written case against Henry Ward 
Beecher, who said to him: ‘‘ Mr. Tilton, if 
your case against Henry Ward Beecher is in 
writing, then it is wholly a question of what 
these writings prove; that is a fact that 
other people can judge of as well as you can; 
it is the construction of the papers ;’’ and he 
was told then and there, 1 think, by one who 
supposed he had seen these papers and 
studied them carefully, that they did not 
warrant the insinuations which Theodore 
Tilton was then making, and they would not 
prove the case that he was then insinuating. 
Ithink it will transpire before you, gentle- 
men, that up to that time neither Tilton nor 
Moulton had ever talked about oral confes- 
sions of Henry Ward Beecher. I think it will 
transpire that this part of their case has 
arisen since that date. At least I have no 
doubt that it will appear to you that on 
that occasion Mr, Tilton did not pretend 
that he had any oral confessions from Mr. 
Beecher tending to establish his case, but 
that he said distinctly that his case against 
Mr. Beecher was in writing, and was locked 
in his safe, or in Moulton’s safe. 

In Moulton’s statement, published August 
21st, some time after this, and after this con- 
troversy had begun, Mr. Moulton alleged 
in general language, that Mr. Beecher had 
confessed orally to him; but his language 
was entirely general; he gave no specific 
woids; be made no statement which was 
legal evidence of that fact. His paper was 
challenged on that account, and it was said : 
‘*Tf Henry Ward Beecher ever confessed to 
you, why haven't you stated the confession, 
so that other people can see whether his 
language amounted to a confession of guilt 
or not?’ It was not until after he bad been 
thus challenged and made his second state- 
ment that he undertook to give the words in 
which Mr. Beecher confessed. And finally, 
on the trial here, gentlemen, he clothes Mr. 
Beecher’s confessions in entirely different 
language from what he did in his second 
statement. But you will not forget the re- 
markable language which he so continuously 
puts in the mouth of Henry Ward Beecher ; 
‘sexual relations,’ ‘‘ sexual intercourse,”’ 
‘sexual expression,’’ ‘‘adultery,’’ not once 
—not once, gentlemen, I beg you to observe, 
but continuously, at every interview, and he 
never has Mr. Beecher refer to ‘their rela- 
tions,’’ without preceding it with the word 
‘*sexual.’’ Do you believe that, gentlemen 
of the jury? Even assuming that Henry 
Ward Beecher did intend to convey to Francis 
D. Moulton the idea that he had had criminal 
relations with the wife of the plaintiff, do 
you believe that at every interview that 
occurred between them afterwards Mr. Beech- 
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er expressly referred to the confession, and 
used the precise language that he did on 
the first occasion? Having used it once, 
would not a mere reference to it afterwards 
have been sufficient? Was it necessary for 
him to repeat always the words ‘‘sexua} 
relations’’ to have Mr. Moulton understand 
what he meant? Why, it is most improbable, 
Isubmit. If Mr. Beecher had been confess- 
ing, he never could have been guilty of such 
weakness, and di-played such love of nasty 
expressions as to be continually rolling these 
from his lips, as Moulton says he did. It is 
impossible to believe it; it is ineredible. 
They are words that are manufactured and 
put into the mouth of Henry Ward Beecher 
on occasion after occasion. He never used 
any such expression ; he never made any such 
confession. And you will remember, gentle- 
men, if you recall his (Moulton’s) expression 
upon the witness stand, when he has attempt- 
ed to repeat this phraseology, the remark- 
able slip he made, not once, but twice, when 
he undertook to say, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher said his 
relations—his sexual relations.’’ Not once, 
but twice, he did that in repeating it, and 
that is the precise manner he repeats it in 
his statement. In his published statement he 
says: ‘‘Mr. Beecher said his relations with 
this woman,’’ without adding the word 
‘sexual; but when he comes to repeat it 
from the witness stand he says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Beecher said his relations—his sexual rela- 
tions;’’ and when he told it again on bis 
cross-examination he made the same slip, 
and, recalling himself, added the word 
“ sexual.”’ 

I shall not dwell upon those interviews. 
They are remarkable, if they ever occurred, 
most remarkable. It is a most remarkable 
fact that Henry Ward Beecher, if he had 
been guilty, could have committed the in- 
discretion of throwing open his heart to a 
friend of a day; for you will bear in mind 
that Francis D. Moulton was a stranger to 
Henry Ward Beecher on the night of the 30th 
of December. He tells you that he was 
a stranger to him; that is, be knew him as 
everybody knew Mr. Beecher; he had a 
speaking acquaintance with him ; he had been 
introduced to him before, but there were no 
relations between them as friends or acquain- 
tances ; and yet he goes to him on the 80th 
of December in a hostile attitude, as a friend 
of the man who was accusing him, and he 
comes to him again on the 31st of December, 
the next night, and he says, without word of 
caution or preliminary suggestion, Mr. Beech- 
er opened to him and confessed his adultery 
with this woman The absurdity of tbe 
statement itself is sufficient to challenge the 
closest scrutiny on the part of the jury, and 
to excite the gravest doubts, even if it fell 
from the lips of an unquestioned witness, 


whether it could be pos ible that avy man in 
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his senses could be guilty of such an indis- 
cretion as that. 


AN INVENTED INTERVIEW. 


But further, gentlemen, you will remem- 
ber the great struggle we had when Mr. 
Moulton was on the witness stand, to get 
him to testify that the subject of these 
stories which Bowen had circulated against 
Tilton to Beecher, and Beecher had circulated 
against Tilton to Bowen, were the subjects of 
conversation between Mr. Beecher and 
Moulton on the night of the 8lst of Decem- 
ber, or on the night of the Ist of January. 
But we could not get him to do it; we could 
not get him to say that Mr. Beecher agreed 
to apologize to Lowen, and to write a letter 
to Bowen taking back what he said in regard 
to Tilton and Mrs. Bullard. He wonld not 
acknowledge that it was done on either the 
81st of December or the 1st of January. This 
was very important for him, and he under- 
stood the importance of it, because that would 
give a clue, you see, to the contrition and the 
sorrow and the regret which Mr. Beecher was 
expressing on the night of the Ist of January. 
If his discreditable- report concerning Laura 
Curtis Bullard had been the subject of con- 
versation, and he had agreed to take it back, 
and had agreed to write a letter for that 
purpose—if these stories that he had circulated 
in regard to Tilton, to Bowen, had been the 
subject of conversation, and he had been ex- 
pressing his regrets concerning them, why, 
that would have furnished some explanation 
of what his excitement was, what caused it. 
But they keep that all out of view. They 
ask you to believe, gentlemen, t] at there was 
nothing talked of on either of these nights 
except his relXtion to Mrs. Tilton, substan- 
tially, and that that was what he was ex- 
pressing his sorrow and regret for; and so 
they say that this letter to en was not 
the subject of conversation. But it was 
written so soon after, you see, gentlemen, 
that they could not postpone it very long. It 
must be the subject of conversation right 
away. If it was not on the night of the 31st 
of December, or the Ist of January, it must 
be immediately following. They saw that 
necessity, and they must meet it. Now, how 
did they doit?’ Moulton does it by invent- 
ing an interview between himself and Mr. 
Beecher on the 2d of January, where he 
makes these stories the subject of conversa- 
sation, and this letter to Bowen their matter 
of talk and agreement. I say he invents it, 
and I shall leave you no doubt upon that sub- 
ject, gentlemen. The Ist of January that year 
came on Sunday. This letter called the 
** Apology’’ was written Sunday afternoon, 
in Beecher’s house. Moulton tells you that 
he called the next day in the aft rnoon, 
towards evening, somewhere from 8 to 5 


o’clock, I think, that evening, and had ano- 

ther long interview with Mr. Beecher, on the 

2d of January, and he tells you in great 

detail what occurred. He tells you expressly, 

in answer to a question put to him on cross- 

examination, that he had four separate inter- 

views with Mr. Beecher on four successive 

days. That is the question put to him and 

that is the question he answered. Now, 

gentlemen, we shall show you that Francis - 
D. Moulton had no interview with Henry 

Ward Beecher on the 2d of January. The 2d 

of January was the day celebrated as New 

Year’s, and Mr. Beecher, as was his custom, 

received New Year’s calls that day, and was 

engaged all day long in receiving New Year's 

calls. He had nearly 800 callers, I am inform- 

ed, at his house on the 2d of January, 1871. 

Busy all day, from 9 o'clock in the morning 

until late in the evening, he had no opportu- 

nity for such an interview, and no such in- 

terview ever occurred. I say it has been in- 

vented, and invented for a purpose, in order 
to enable this witness to carry an interview, 

on very important and vital questions, one 
day beyond the writing of tiis letter of apol- 
ogy. He tells you further that Mr. Beecher 
consulted him on that day as to whether the 
pew-renting should go off that year. Why, 

gentlemen, if that interview was on the 2d 
day of January, the pew-renting was to take 
place the next day, and had been advertised 
everywhere, and everybody knew it was to go 
on. The. talk of stopping it from going on 
would have been worse than a printed confes- 
sion, There was no such talk, no such 
thought. The renting of the pews, I say, 

had been advertised, and it took place the 
next day, and there was never a suggestion 
as to whether it should go off or not, or be 

postponed. 


THE FIRST OBJECT OF THE PLOT. 


The object of the efforts of Moulton and 
Tilton in the early days of January, 1871, was 
to restore Mr. Tilton, if possible, to The Inde- 
pendent and The Union. You see, gentlemen, 
that this dismissal was disastrous to Mr. 
Tilton. He has stated. to you from the witness 
stand why it was disastrous. If was peculiarly 
disastrous for this reason. He had just made 
anew arrangement with The Independent by 
which he ceased to be editor and became chief 
contributor, and was to be editor of The Union, 
and that arrangement had been announced in 
The Independent on the 22d, and yet, eight 
days afterwards, he is displaced from both 
pipers ; and everybody said, ‘*‘ Why this re- 
markable change ?’’ It was disastrous to Mr. 
Tilton ; it was something more than a mere 
business change that conld be explained on 
its face without discredit to other porties. 
Hence their great desire to restore Mr. Tilton 
in some way to The Union and Independent, 
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or to get some explanation of that dismissal 
which would not be ruinous to him. Now, 
their plan was to get everybody who had told 
stories concerning Mr. Tilton to retract. Mr. 
Beecher was to retract, Mrs. Tilton was to re- 
tract, and you see they did get a letter from 
Mrs. Tilton which denied that she had ever 
desired a separation from ber husband, and 
attributed it to the action of her poor mother ; 
they even force this weak and sick woman in 
her weakened state to attribute her action, 
in the letter which she gave them, to her 
mother. They got Bessie Turner to retract 
the stories which she had told to Mr. Beecher 
concerning Mr. Tilton. 

~ And, gentlemen, there is more significance 
to the retraction of Bessie Turner than to 
most of the retractions in this case, because 
there is another fact connected with it. Bes- 
sie Turner had circulated the story, had told 
to Mr. Beecher and had told to other people 
that Mr. Tilton had twice attempted her vir- 
tue, once by taking her from her own bed and 
carrying her to his, and on another occasion, I 
believe, in coming to her bed-room and at- 
tempting to lie in bed with her. These sto- 
ries were told, and the evidence of Moulton 
and Tilton shows you that they knew that she 
had circulated these stories, and, taken with 
the flood-tide that was coming in against Mr. 
Tilton, they were extremely damaging. And 
they say that she was a girl that was given 
to talk, and she was somewhat under the in- 
fluence of the mother-in-law, and, if we are 
to believe Mr. Tilton, the mother-in-law was 
sometimes given to talk, and it was import- 
ant not only, therefore, to get Bessie Turner 
to retract these statements, but to get her out 
of the way--get her out of Brooklyn where she 
would not talk—get her into a distant coun- 
try, where no Brooklyn people could hear 
her, where she would not be tempted to retail 
these scandals concerning Tilton. 

They tell you that Bessie Turner was sent 
West because she had overheard a quarrel 
between Mr. Tilton and his wife, in which 
Mr. Beecher’s name had: Been mentioned, and 
that was the reason she was sent away, and 
not because of these stories. And the ques- 
tion is, which is true? They attempt now to 
put the responsibility of her absence upon 
Mr. Beecher and upon the rumors concerning 
Beecher and Mrs. Tilton. But they were 
careful to get from Bessie Turner her written 
retractions of these stories against Mr. Tilton, 
and they treasured them up. What for? 
For the very use that they are putting them 
to now ; for the very use that they are mak- 
ing of them now. They bring them into 
Court to confront this young girl, and to say, 
Here are statements that your stories con- 
cerning Mr. Tilton are false. They got them 
for that purpose, and they went into these 
general archives of Moulton, of all papers 
relating to this scandal, and have been care- 


fully preserved ever since. Was that to pro- 
tect Mr. Beecher? Did they get these retrac- 
tions from Bessie Turner that Theodore Tilton 
had never attempted her virtue, or never had 
carried her, screaming, from her bed to his 
own, inorder to protect Henry Ward Beecher? 
I think, gentlemen, you will agree with me, 
that the same reason that induced parties to 
get the retraction, influenced them in send- 
ing her away. They are connected; there is 
a vital connection between the obtaining of 
this retraction, and the sending Bessie Turner 
out of Brooklyn. Now, here are her letters ; 
January 12th is the last. 


‘*The story that Mr. Tilton on-e lifted me from 
my bed, and carried me, screaming, into his own, 
and attempted to violate my person, isa wicked lie. 

Yours truly, 
BEssiz.™” 


The other letter was dated January 10th, 
1871. [Reading :] 

“My Dear Mrs. Triton: I want to tell you some- 
thing. Your mother, Mrs. Morse, has repeatedly 
attempted to hire me, by offering me dresses and 
presents, to go to certain persons and tell them 
stories injurious to the character of your husband. 
I have been persuaded that the kind attentions 
shown me by Mr. Tiiton for years were dishonor- 
able demonstrations, _ I never at the time thought 
that Mr. Tilton’s caresses were for such a purpose. 
I do not want to be made use of by Mrs. Morse, or 
by avy one else, to bring trouble on my two best 
friends, you and your husband. Bye-bye. 

BEsste.”’ 


Now, that is a remarkable letter, gentle- 
men, to be obtained by Mr. Tilton and placed 
in the hands of his most intimate friend to 
be kept and preserved. It is a very remark- 
able letter. I say it was obtained by Mr. 
Tilton. It was. obtained at his suggestion 
and influence by his wife, and placed in the 
hands of his mostintimate friend, Francis D. 
Moulton, and by him preserved until this 
hour, ready to be produced against this girl 
if sbe should ever appear in Court and give 
a different version of this transaction. ‘I 
have been persuaded that the kind attentions 
shown me by Mr. Tilton for years were dis- 
honorable demonstrations. I never at the 
time thought that Mr. Tilton’s caresses were 
for such a purpose.’’ ‘*‘ Caresses’’—a very 
remarkable phrase, gentlemen, if there never 
was anything between Tilton and Bessie Tur- 
ner. Then, that was not sufficient, so two 
days afterwards they got another letter from 
her. ‘The story that Mr. Tilton once lifted 
me from my bed and carried me screaming to 
his owa and attempted to violate my person, is 
a wicked lie.”’ Well, now, gentlemen, Bessie 
Turner never said he did. If there was any 
such story, it was a lie. Iam not aware that 
Bessie Turner ever charged any such thing 
against Mr. Tilton. I understand that her 
story simply was that she was taken from 
her bed in his arms and carried to his bed, 


and he attempted to persuade her to remain 
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there. J have never understood that the 
charge was one of attempted violence. So 
that letter of Bessie Turner is no retraction 
of what she had really told against Theodore 
Tilton, as I understand it. So it does not 
conyict her of falsehood ; if any such stories 
had got in circulation, she could properly 
deny them. And now, gentlemen, isn’t it 
remarkable that the man who, they say, sent 
her away, had no inducement to get any re- 
traction from her? She had never circulated 
any stories about Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Til- 
ton; she never had anything to retract con- 
cerning them, and nobody ever suspected her 
of a disposition to talk concerning them. 
That is a pretense. Bat we have the fact 
that she talked about Theodore Tilton. We 
have the fact that it was well known to 
Moulton and Tilton that she was talking 
about him at this very time. Moulton tells 
youso. We have the fact that those two re- 
tractions were obtained and she was sent 
away; and we shall show you, gentlemen, 
that she was sent away as an inducement to 
her giving these retractions. 

But more, we have it from the unconscious 
language of Francis D. Moulton himself, 
when he says that ‘‘he told Mr. Beecher.”’ 
Mind you, FrancissD. Moulton is the man 
that suggested the sending away of Miss 
Turner, not Henry Ward Beecher. Francis 
D. Moulton is the man who makes the sug- 
gestion, and he tells Mr. Beecher that Mr. 
Tilton cannot afford to pay the expenses, 
Ah, indeed! If it was Mr. Beecher’s business 
to send her away, why would Tilton have 
ever thought of saying whether he was able 
or not able to pay Mr. Beecher’s bills? Do 
you say that you are not able to pay your 
neighbor's hack bill? Does that question ever 
oceur to yow% Do you ever use any such lan- 
guage about paying your neighbor's hack bill? 
If this was Mr. Beecher’s affair—if she was to 
go away for his protection, and not for Mr. Til- 
ton’s—why did Mr. Moulton use the remark- 
able language that ‘‘she ought to be got out 
of town, but Mr. Tilton cannot afford to pay 
the expenses ''? 

You cannot have a more explicit acknowl- 
edgment, gentlemen, that it was understood 
by all the parties that it was an afiair 
which Mr. ‘Tilton was to pay, but an expense 
which he could not afford to incur, because of 
his reduced condition in consequence of his 
dismissal. And therefore, in the interest of 
peace, when they are getting everybody to 
retract and are seeking to repair Mr. Tilton’s 
character—everybody is to retract that has 
ever said anything against him—tbey say it 
is indispensable to his salvation from this 
girl that she be got out of Brooklyn, but he 
could not afford to pay the expenses. Then 
Mr. Beecher says : ‘‘ If it will be doing a fav- 
or to Mr. Tilton, I will pay the expenses of 
sending her to school; I will meet these 
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expenses; Mr. Tilton is in reduced circum- 
stances; Mr. Tilton’s income has been cut 
off ; if it is really necessary to his restoration 
that this girl should be got away where she 
cannot talk, why send her to school and I 
will pay the expenses.’’ And now these men 
come in, gentlemen, and attempt by their 
oath to turn upon Mr. Beecher a transaction 
that was instituted and carried forward, as 
the written documents which we have already 
introduced, as the evidence which we shall’ 
further introduce will show you, for Tilton’s 
benefit. Yet, that has been made a charge 
of crime against Mr. Beecher. But, gentle- 
men, they soon found that reinstatement was 
impossible; Bowen could not or would not 
take Mr. Tilton back. Therefore, the scheme 
of The Golden Age was started. That history, 
gentlemen, you know; [shall not dwell upon 
it. Sufficient to say that it was started under 
auspices that were favorable, and that Mr. 
Tilton believed he was going to have a great 
success in that paper, and he probably would 
have had a success in it but for the folly 
which he was led to commit in the summer 
following, in writing Mrs. Woodhull’s life. 


UTTERANCES INCONSISTENT WITH 
ADULTERY. . 


There is another fact, gentlemen, that 
transpired at the interview on January 3d or 
4th, to which I desire to call your attention. 
It is the interview when Mr. Beecher meets 
Mr. Tilton at Mr. Moulton’s house, early in 
January, when Mr. Tilton cut him, you will 
remember: did not receive him cordially. I 
call your attention to it briefly in support of 
the theory that we are now attempting to 
bring before you, that the action of all of 
these parties has been inconsistent with adul- 
tery. Mr. Moulton says that Mr. Tilton did 
not recognize Mr. Beecher cordially at their 
first meeting, after January, and he upbraided 
him for it. Hesays: ‘* Why, Mr. Beecher 
has done all he could; he has apologized. 
You ought to accept it; you ought to recog- 
nize him, and I don’t like to have you treat 
a guest in my house in this way.’’ Well, 
now, gentlemen, are you prepared to believe 
that Francis D. Moulton used such language 
as that to an injured husband who was meet- 
ing the seducer of his wife? And be talked to 
Mr. Tilton so severely that Mr. Tilton did 
recognize Mr. Beecher. I do not dwell on it; 
I only call it to your mind for the purpose of 
showing simply that their actions are entirely 
inconsistent with the theory which they now 
seek toadvance. It isimpossible that a man 
can upbraid another for not shaking hands 
with one who bas done him such agreat wrong 
as that, the first time meeting him after 
such a disclosure. It would be an insult and 
an outrage which I do not think even Moul- 
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ton could be guilty of perpetrating upon 
his most admired friend. 

Then comes the correspondence of February 
7th, where three letters, gentlemen, were 
written on the same day, written, as Mr. Til- 
ton tells you, at Mr. Moulton’s suggestion. 
All these writings are done at their sugges- 
tion. Mr. Beecher is told, ‘‘ You had better 
write; there is some object that you can 
accomplish by a letter; now write.’ And 
the three letters are written, two by Mr. 
Beecher—one to Mrs. Tilton and the other to 
Mr. Moulton—and a letter by Tilton to Moul- 
ton. Now, the object of these letters, gentle- 
men, is very obvious; it is tomake more 
complete the reconciliation which these par- 
ties had attempted to inaugurate. The men 
were reconciled after this interview at Mr. 
Moulton’s house to which I have just alluded, 
but the woman was sulky; the woman was 
resentful at her treatment; she was not 
entirely reconciled. She was recovering in 
health ; they were not entirely sure that when 
she got out from under that roof again she 
would not go talking. She did not admire the 
manner in which she had been treated by her 
husband, and they wanted to make doubly 
sure of her submission; so they got Mr. 
Beecher to write this woman a letter, using 
all the influence that he bad upon her, urging 
her to live with her husband, to submit to 
the wrongs that she was called upon to 
endure, and to build up and restore the peace 
and unity of her family. That was on the 
7th of February. But there is a remark in the 
letter which Mr. Beecher writes Moulton to 
which I desire to call your attention, gentle- 
men. it is in the line of the thought which 
I am now advancing, that the conduct of 
these parties shows conclusively that they 
were not dealing in regard to an admitted 
adultery, for in that letter of Mr. Beecher to 
Mr. Moulton, speaking of Mrs. Tilton, he 
says: ‘‘ My earnest longing is to see her in 
the full sympathy of her nature at rest in him, 
and to see him once more trusting her and 
loving her with even a better than the old 
love.”’ Is that nota remarkable sentence for 
a man to write to the most intimate friend of 
a husband who has been outraged by his wife 
being debauched by her pastor, for that pas- 
tor to say to his friend: ‘'IThope to see that 
husband loving his wife with more even than 
the old love’’—love her better than he ever 
did because of this act and after it? Is it 
possible that if this was an admitted adultery, 
and this man had forgiven his wife, that 
Henry Ward Beecher could be urging upon 
this mutual friend, this dearest friend of the 
husband, that the husband should love the 
wife better than he ever did before? Wouldn’t 
a man be quite contented if he could see the 
husband love her as well as he ever did be- 
fore? Gentlemen, Henry Ward Beecher was 
writing of the supposed affection which this 


woman had for him, and had assured Mr. 
Tilton that he had never intended any wrong 
to him, that if his wife’s affections had be- 
come alienated it had been by his unconscious 
act, and he was suggesting undoubtedly that 
if Mr. Tilton would be more attentive at 
home, show his wife more attention, he could 
win back her affections, and he trusted to see 
that family, which had thus been alienated 
and shattered, restored and built up, and the 
affection existing between husband and wife 
greater than it had ever been before. That 
is consistent; that is honorable; that is reas- 
onable. But the suggestion that the husband 
should love a wife who had been debauched 
better than he ever loved her before, isa sug- 
gestion, [am sure, that never could have 
emanated from the pen of Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Then there are other letters during the 
winter or spring after that 7th of February, 
to which I shall not call your attention. ex- 
cept one, gentlemen. They have introduced 
a letter here from Mr. Beecher, which they 
say was an invitation to Mrs. Tilton to visit 
him at bis house during the absence of his 
wife, and while his sister kept house for him. 
Now, we shall end all that, gentlemen, by 
showing that if that was such an invitation, 
or was understood to be such an invitation, 
that Mrs. Tilton never, as matter of fact, did 
visit Henry Ward Beecher at his house. I 
shall not stop to discuss, and it is not my pur- 
pose to discuss, the effect of the construction 
to be put upon that letter ; but I simply an- 
nounce to you the fact that no such visit ever 
did take place. She did not call upon Henry 
Ward Beecher at his house during that win- 
ter. The sister was keeping house, and the 
sister will be introduced on the stand and will 
so tell you. So will all the other letters, upon 
which I cannot dwell at present—I mean the 
later letters that passed in that winter, 

Nor will I stop to consider the monstrous 
story which this plaintiff has told you con- 
cerning a remarkable interview which he says 
occurred between him and Mr. Beecher when 
they held an inquest over the paternity of 
the last child of Mr. Tilton. The monstrosity 
of such a story is sufficient to shock the moral 
sense of any man who is compelled to listen 
to it. You will not believe, gentlemen, that 
any such interview ever occurred. We shall 
show you what did occur there by the witness 
who was present and who took part in it. 
That was a friendly interview, and it was one 
in which Mr. Tilton expressed a wish that the 
past be buried, and that the old relations of 
Mr. Beecher to that family be restored, and 
he resume his visits—a fact which is quite 
inconsistent with adultery. But, for reasons 
which are obvious to you, while Mr. Beecher 
had the deepest sympathy for this woman, 
and while he had the highest regard for her, 
he, of course, under the circumstances, would 
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not renew his visits to that family, and 
never did. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


TILTON’S RELATIONS WITH MRS. 
WOODHULL. 


Gentlemen, we have now approached the 
period of time in this case when the plaintiff 
says he first made the acquaintance of Victoria 
Woodhull. Something of the history of that 
acquaintance, gentlemen, has already been 
detailed to you from the witness stand. You 
know something of the character and public 
position of Mrs. Woodhull, of her principles 
and the manner in which she advocated 
them ; and the fact of this acquaintance of 
Theodore Tilton with her has also been 
brought to your attention. It is conceded 
that in September, 1871, he wrote and pub- 
lished a biograpby of Mrs. Woodhull. That 
has not been introduced in evidence to you, 
the whole of it, at least, but enough has been 
introduced to show you something of the 
character of the work; and the fact that he 
published it is admitted. He tells you, gen- 
tlemen, that that acquaintance of his with 
Mrs. Woodhull was asmisfortune to him, and 
he has stated in various ways that it was a 

t misfortune, a great calamity to him. 
That that was the secret of Mr. Tilton’s fail- 
ure in his newspaper enterprise, The Golden 
Age, Ihave no doubt. At least that was suf- 
ficient to prevent success, if success had other- 
wise been possible. But the most remarka- 
ble feature of his evidence in this connection, 
is that he attempts to charge the existence of 
that acquaintance, and his association with 
Mrs. Woodhull, to the defendant in this suit. 
Even the writing of that Life, even his fall- 
ing in love and becoming infatuated with this 
woman, is all on account of the defendant 
and for his sake, and on, account of 
his wife’s sake. The period which he 
assigns for the beginning of this acquaint- 
ance isa very remarkable one. He fixes it 
about May 23, 1871, and he tells you that 
before that time he had not known Mrs. 
Woodhull. He represents to you, gentlemen, 
as he is bound to do on his theory of his 
case, that his acquaintance with her being 
for the purpose of preventing her from pub- 
lishing this scandal, was entirely pure on his 
part, that he never saw Victoria Woodhull 
guilty of any impropriety, and that his rela- 
tions with her have been always entirely pro- 
per. Because, you perceive, as he perceives, 
that if he was compelled to admit that im- 
proper relations existed between himself and 
Mrs. Woodhull, even he could hardly have 
the presumption to say that that was for the 
sake of Henry Ward Beecher, or for the sake 
of his wife. Therefore he makes his acquaint- 


brought into relations with her on account of 
her knowledge of this scandal, and never pur- 
suing that acquaintance was beyond what nec- 
essary, or what he deemed to be necessary to 
induce her to suppress it and not to pub- 
lish it. Now, ifit should transpire, gentlemen, 
that this is @ misrepresentation on the part 
of Mr. Tilton, you will at once perceive how 
fatal it is to his case. If he has presumed, 
under the solemnity of an oath, to account to 
you and to this community for the remarka- © 
ble relation which existed between himself 
and Victoria Woodhull, by invoking this 
scandal and its existence, and his apprehen- 
sion that she might give publicity to it, when 
that statement is untrue—why, of course I 
need not say to you that no man would give 
credence to anything he has said here from 
the witness stand. 

If we satisfy you, gentlemen, that his ac- 
quaintance with that woman, whether it 
originated at the time he says it did or be- 
fore, whether it was as chaste and unexcep- 
tionable as he pretends it was, or not—if we 
succeed in satisfying you that that acquaint- 
ance did not originate and was not continued 
by him for the purpose of inducing her to 
suppress this scandal, then we contradict bim 
on a vital point of this case. I shall not de- 
tain you, gentlemen, by a detailed statement 
of what we shall show in this particular ; but 
if it should happen to transpire that Mr. Til- 
ton’s acquaintance with this woman did not 
begin when he says it did; if it went to a de- 
gree that he says it did not; if it was carried 
on for the purpose of inducing this publica- 
tion instead of suppressing it, then his at- 
tempted explanation of his acquaintance with 
Mrs. Woodhull will prove to him the most 
fatal part ef this case. 

That he went down to Coney Island with 
her in a carriage is admitted by him. He de- 
nies that he went bathing with her. We 
shall satisfy you, gentlemen, that he is mis- 
taken in that particular; at least we shall 
prove to you that when they arrived at Coney 
Island on that occasion, they deposited their 
watches in the custody of the coachman, and 
went to the sea-shore, as if to bathe—all, of 
course, for the sake of Mr. Beecher, and to 
preserve him from this scandalous publica- 
tion! And we shall show you that when they 
returned the golden locks of Mr. Tilton were 
damp with the mists of the ocean, unless, in- 
deed, they were dampened by the perspiration 
that he suffered on account of the agony he 
was enduring for the sake of Henry Ward 
Beecher, in his associations with Mrs. Wood- 
hull on the sea-coast at that time. We sball 
show you that they returned to the carriage 
with all the evidences that they bad been 
bathing together. We shall show you, gen- 
tlemen, what is not in fact disputed here, 
that when driven back to this city, they stop- 


ance with her merely casual, having been | ped at the house, I think, of Moulton, and 
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late in the evening they ordered a covered 
carriage, and he went home with Mrs. Wood- 
hull. We shall show you that he discharged 
the carriage at that house, and the coachman 
left him there, where, we suppose, he re- 
mained all night, all for the sake of Mrs. 
Tilton, and to save her from the apprehended 
scandal that Mrs. Woodhull was threatening 
to publish! We probably shall leave little 
doubt on your minds, gentlemen, before the 
evidence closes, that Mr. Tilton used that ac- 
quaintance with Victoria Woodhull to stimu- 
late this woman to the publication of this 
scandal rather than to its suppression. Un- 
less I am very much mistaken, we shall show 
these two parties colluding together upon 
this subject. Unless I am misinformed or 
misapprehend the force of our evidence, we 
shall show these parties in consultation to- 
gether. We probably shall show you that 
the slip, substantially as published after- 
wards, was in circulation in the newspaper 
offices long before that publication, and I 
think we shall leave no doubt in your minds 
that Theodore Tilton knew it and under- 
stood it. If we do this. and we bring you 
to the conclusion that Theodore Tilton was 
using the acquaintance of this woman to in- 
duce her to make this publication instead of 
suppressing it, what becomes of his oath up- 
on this point and his credibility as a wit- 
ness upon any other point in the case? 

I need not dwell, gentlemen, to you on 
the fact that Mr. Moulton and Mr, Tilton in- 
duced Mrs, Moulton to go over for this wo- 
man and bring her to the house of Moulton 
in this city, not once,-but twice, thrice, or 
more. I need not dwell upon the fact that 
this biography of her was published Septem- 
ber 14th, in Tke New York Sun, as we shall 
show you.. It has already transpired about 
what time it was published. It was published 
about the same time that he published 
the free-love article in The Golden Age. ‘The 
two publications were almost simultaneous, 
aud his publication of his principles of free- 
love in The Golder Ae was made, as we 
shall show you, almost in the precise lan- 
guage in which Mrs. Woodhull announced 
her views upon the same question about the 
same time. This publication, gentlemen, 
was fatal, as I have said, to Mr. Tilton’s 
prospects as a journalist. The indignation 
which that publication brought upon him’ 
from one end of the country to the other was 
evidence to him that his fate was sealed as 
the editor of a great newspaper in this coun- 
try, unless be could devise some plan for re- 
lieving himself from that burden. But not 
only did he publish that Life, but we have 
shown you that he presided at the Steinway 
Hall meeting, and introduced her there. We 
have had the evidence of Mr. Moulton as to 
his specch. We shall present probably a 
more authentic report of it than has yet been 


presented, and show you that he introduced 
her as the advocate of social freedom, and 
what that meant in his mind and in hers 
there will be no room for doubt. 

But Theodore Tilton was not content with 
cultivating Mrs. Woodhull himself. He at- 
tempted to involve Mr. Beecher in that asso- 
ciation; and what was the motive, gentle- 
men? Having involved himself in difficulty 
by this indiscreet publication, his effort was 
to compel Mr. Beecher to relieve him or to 
come to his relief; in other words, having 
found that he had taken upon his shoulders a 
load greater than he could bear, he under- 
took to ‘‘unload,’’ in the language of ‘‘ the 
street,’’ on Mr. Beecher; and he wanted Mr. 
Beecher to come forward before the public to 
indorse this woman in some way, so that to 
everybody who assailed him for publishing 
her life he could point to the pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church and say: ‘‘ True, I published 
her biography, but Henry Ward Beecher in- 
dorsed the woman and her sentiments at 
Steinway Hall. If you have got any quar- 
rel with me, you have the same quarrel with 
Henry Ward Beecher. This woman is a good 
woman. This womanisa pure woman. An 
enthusiast she may be; but the fact that 
Henry Ward Beecher has indorsed her is evi- 
dence of her purity, and does not enable any 
man to condemn me for having published her 
biography.’’ That was his effort. It was the 
scheme of himself and Moulton, and it is the 
explanation of their efforts to induce Mr. 
Beecher to preside at that Steinway Hall 
meeting. I have no doubt if we could pene- 
trate the inner recesse> of the thoughts of 
these three persons, it would transpire that 
the Steinway Hall meeting was devised for no 
other purpose than to induce Mr. Beecher to 
preside at it, and thus indorse this woman, 
and thus to that extent relieve Theodore 
Tilton from the scandal and the obloquy 
that he had brought upon himself by publish- 
ing her life. Tuat life, as I say, was pub- 
lished in September. 

On the 1st of November Tilton published 
the poem that has been given in evidence 
here, known as ‘‘ Sir Marmaduke’s Musings,”’ 
and the object of that, although it is denied 
by Mr. Tilton, is perfectly obvious. There 
had been comparative peace from the 7th of 
February, in this matter, until November Ist. 
There had been no outbreak ; there had been 
no scandal; there had been nothing but such 
a circulation as was given to it by the whis- 
perings of Tilton and one or two others who 
were quietly circulating stories injurious to 
Mr. Beecher. What their nature or what 
their character was we do not know, but 
there had been to a certain extent circula- 
tions injurious to his character in this con- 
nection; but there had been no outbreak, 
and no outbreak had been threatened. None 
would have been made, gentlemen, if Theo- 
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dore Tilton had remained prosperous. If he 
had not made this blunder of writing the life 
of this woman, if he had net become so in- 
fatuated with her as to have lost his head 
and made a fool of himself, if he had gone 
on prosperously in Tie Golden Age, having a 
fair future before him, I have no idea that 
any publication would ever have been made, 
or any allusion made to his troubles. The 
history of this case shows to you, gentlemen, 
that whenever Theodore Tilton was prosper- 
ous, or whenever he had a future before 
him, he was as silent as the grave concerning 
this scandal. It was only when in adversity, 
only when he was down and was requiring 
help to be lifted, only when he was involved 
in difficulty and was demanding that Mr. 
Beecher should put his hand beneath him 
and raise him up, that he ever bruited this 
scandal at all. Then in September, I say, 
at the time of this publication, all was 
peaceful, but he had involved himself in dif- 
ficulty . Mr. Beecher did not come forward 
to indorse Mrs. Woodhull, or to relieve him 
from that difficulty. It is well known, and 
will be shown to you, that Mr. Beecher al- 
ways repudiated that relation of Tilton with 
Mrs. Woodbull. Frpm the beginning to the 
end he told him it was disastrous. From the 
beginning to the end he always told him: 
**There is no power on earth can lift you into 
the respect of the people of this country 
unless you repudiate absolutely your rela- 
tions with this woman.’’ That was the po- 
sition that Henry Ward Beecher always held 
to Mr. Tilton. It is the language he always 
used from beginning to end. ‘‘ You must re- 
pudiate your relation there; you must cast 
her off; you must say to the people that in 
some way or other you have made a mistake, 
and you repent of it: and that henceforward 
your conduct will be entirely free from just 
cause of complaint in this os Geel 
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But Mr. Beecher not moving, Mr. Tilton 
must give him a menace ; he must do some- 
thing to alarm him, something to stir him 
up, to make him go forward to aid him out 
of the difficulty into which he had fallen 
with the Woodhulls. So on the Ist of No- 
vember he published what is known as ‘‘ Sir 
Marmaduke’s Musings.’’ 
it is ; 

* IT won a noble fame, 
But, with a sudden frown, 
The people snatched my crown, 


And in the mire trod down 
My loity name.” 


What had happened to have the people 
with a sudden frown snatch the crown of 
Theodore Tilton on the Ist of November, 
1871? What but bis relations with Victoria 
Woodhull and his doctiiue of Free Love, 


‘The first verse of | 


which he had before published in The Inde- 
pendent and Golden Age? There was nothing 
known to the public that could have justified 
that first verse in this poem except his known 
relations with that woman. It was that and 
that only to which he alluded. But the 
poem wasan excuse merely to publish the 
following verse : 


*T clasped a woman’s breast, 
As if her heart I knew, 
Or fancied would be true, 
But proved—alas, she too, 
False like the rest.’’ 


And yet he tells you, gentlemen, that 
although the story of the scandal had been 
circulated among a large number of people ; 
although it was known to the Woodhulls, as 
he says, the May previous, who had threaten- 
ed to make it public, and who had published 
a card which called attention to the fact that 
some prominent minister in Brooklyn was 
living a Jife of adultery with the wife of an- 
other prominent teacher in Brooklyn; al- 
though it had circulated among bis handful 
of friends, and how far it had gone he did 
not know, yet he tells you that when he pub- 
lished that verse he had no idea that anybody 
would think that he referred to his own wife. 
Do you believe it ? 

According to his own showing the story 
had been in circulation for nearly a year. 
How extensively circulated he could not 
know, but he did know that rumor of a do- 
mestic infelicity in his own family had _ re- 
ceived a considerable circulation in this com- 
munity. Could he be so dull as not to un- 
derstand that the publication of that poem 
over his own signature would be a confession 
to every person who had heard it, of that 
rumor, that the rumor was true, in whatever 
form they may haveheard it? Whether it 
was of adultery, or of improper proposals, or 
of undue affection ; no matter, I repeat, in 
what form they had heard the rumor, every 
person who heard the rumor of a domestic 
difficulty in the family of Theodore Tilton 
would have taken that poem as a con- 
firmation of its truth. Didn’t he know it 
would be so received? Can it be possible he 
did not know it? And yet, he tells you 
from the witness stand that if he supposed 
any person could have imagined that that 
had reference to his own domestic troubles 
he would have suffered his right hand to be 
cut off before he would have published it. I 
say that that was a menace; it was to send 
alarm to Mr. Beecher; it was to say to him: 
‘* Sir, you must come up to my rescue and my 
relief, or you will be scandalized by this re- 
port.’’ And immediately following that pub- 
lication, on the Ist of November, was started 
the Steinway Hall meeting, where they at- 
tempted to induce—not only induce, but by 
threats, to compel Mr. Beecher tu preside. 
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And it is a remarkable fact in this scan- 
dal, gentlemen—it has been once stated and 
proved, and probably will be again, that 
in his relations with the Woodhull wo- 
men, he was much more solicitous on 
account of his wife and Mr. Beecher than they 
were for themselves. Forit is true that Mrs. 
Tilton, notwithstanding the threats and argu 
ments by which he attempted to persuade her 
to acquiesce in his relations with this woman, 
always scouted her and always defied her. 
She never feared the slanders of Mrs. Wood- 
hull, and she never accepted the arguments 
of her husband that it was necessary to pla- 
cate this woman and prevent her circulating 
stories derogatory to her character. She 
would not have the Woodhull women in her 
house; and you see when Mr. Beecher was 
urged to preside at this meeting and to in- 
dorse this woman, he faced everything rather 
than consent to it. He said: ‘‘Let her do 
her worst; you, Theodore Tilton, do your 
worst ; no power on God’s earth shall induce 
me to indorse the principles that this woman 
advocates.’ 

In confirmation of the fact which I have 
just stated, that Mr. Tilton’s pecuniary 
wants were always the standard by which 
you could determine what his course was to 
be about these slanders, Iam just remind- 
ed by my learned associate that at the very 
time of the publication of this ‘‘ Sir Mar- 
maduke’s Musings,’ and this effort to com- 
pel Mr. Beecher to preside at the Steinway 
Hall meeting, Mr. Tilton had just over- 
drawn his account at Woodruff & Robinson’s, 
and was consequently out of money. Theim- 
portance of that will be made apparent as we 
go along to another point of this case. But I 
refer to another fact, gentlemen, in evidence, 
in support-of my view that the Steinway 
Hall meeting was designed for the purpose of 
compelling Mr. Beecher to relieve Mr. Tilton 
from the load of obloquy which rested upon 
him ; and that his refusing to do so was re- 
garded as an act of hostility by Mr. Tilton, 
and was so treated by Mr. Moulton. From 
that time forward, whatever they may have 
pretended to Mr. Beecher, their course has 
been one of secret hostility, which has never 
ceased fora single moment. And, in support 
of that, I refer you to a letter of February 5th, 
1872. That is the long letter written to 
Moulton on the 5th of February, 1872, which 


is known on this trial as the ‘‘ Ragged Edge - 


Letter.’’ It is one in which Mr. Beecher, you 
remember, refers to his having upon his 
hands his chureh, his book, and his news- 
paper, and his being so absorbed in these 
Jabors and his course of lecturing abroad ; he 
was necessarilly taken away from the society 
of Moulton; saw but little of him, while 
Moulton had Tilton constantly under his 
presence; and, therefore, was continuously 
impressed with Tiiton’s needs and necessities, 


as he necessarily could not be with the situa- 
tion of Mr. Beecher. You will remember the 
letter. I only desire to call your attention to 
a single phrase of this letter in this connec- 
tion for the purpose of illustrating the point 
that Iam now making. Mr. Beecher says : 


‘** For all this fall and winter I have felt that you 
did not feel satisfied with me, and that I seemed 
both to you and Tilton as contenting myself witha 
cautious or sluggish policy, willing to save myself, 
but not to risk anything for Tilton.” 


‘‘All this fall and winter ;’’ that is going 
back to his refusal to preside at the Steinway 
Hall imeeting, which was the preceding 
November, That is the beginning of the 
coldness of Moulton towards Beecher; or, in 
other words, it is the commencement of a 
feeling on his part that he could not induce 
Beecher to come forward and indorse this 
woman for the purpose of saving Theodore 
Tilton. This letter was written on the 5th 
of February, 1872. About that tinge, you 
remember. gentlemen, Tilton went West on a 
lecturing tour. His controversy with Bowen 
for his compensation had been pending under 
the charge of Moulton from January 1, 
1871. It was now February, 1872, and he 
had not been paid. No money had been re- 
ceived -on account of it. He goes West in 
1872, and returns discouraged. He finds the 
public hostility against him so great that he 
cannot withstand it. They did not under- 
stand how it was that his relation with The 
Independent and The Union were so suddenly 
and mysteriously severed. Bowen still held 
out and refused to pay. The Golden Age was 
failing and was not paying expenses, and 
Tilton’s money was again exhausted. Some- 
thing must be done to replenish his treasury. 
That claim against Bowen must be pushed to 
a successful issue, and that amount received, 
or The Golden Age and all its prospects must 
collapse. 

You remember, gentlemen, the letter which 
he wrote to Bowen on the 2d of January, 
1871, immediately after his dismissal by that 
gentleman, in which he recounts, item by 
item, the different slanders which he said 
Bowen repeated against Henry Ward Beecher 
at the interview on the 26th of December. 
He wrote that letter. What was his motive? 
We say it was twofold: First, to show 
Beecher that if he did not sever the union 
between himself and Bowen, and make peace 
with Tilton, he would have to subject him- 
self to the publication of this letter, and to 
this open scandal which would arise from its 
publication, because Tilton would publish to 
the world the accusations which Bowen had 
made against Beecher—the fact that he had 
instigated Tilton to write that letter, and 
that that had led to his dismissal. He pre- 
tends to say that he deemed the publication 
of that letter necessary to a proper explana- 
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tion of his dismissal. At all events, its pre- 
pation and its threatened use showed 
Beecher that if he persisted in hostility to 
Tilton, and continued bis relations with 
Bowen, and so took Bowen’s side of the fight, 
that letter would be published and he would 
have to confront the public scandal which 
would arise from it. It was used.as a menace 
to Bowen by saying, ‘‘ Sir, I publish this let- 
ter to the world; I inform the world over 
my own signature that in that interview you 
repeated those hortible scandals against 
Henry Ward Beecher. You instigated me to 
write that letter. You promised to support 
it. You promised to bear it to Mr. Beecher 
yourself. You have borne it to him as my 
friend, and you basely deserted me and joined 
him, and that is the explanation of my dis- 
missal.”’ 


BOWEN THE VICTIM OF A BLACKMAIL- 
ING SCHEME, 


It was a missile, therefore, that was pre- 
pared to be hurled against both of these men ; 
but it had another object. He knew that 
Henry C. Bowen-would never dare to face 
those accusations, against Henry Ward 
Beecher. He knew that Bowen would com- 
promise or adjust those difficulties in some 
manner, because he would never take the 
responsibility of fathering such a scandal as 
that. He hoped, probably, in its first pre- 
piration, to induce Bowen to compromise and 
patch up a peace by which he would be taken 
back; but, when that failed, he knew it 
could be used for extorting the money. 
Moulton himself tells you, gentlemen—and 
it is a most significant sentence, one which I 
hope was so impressed upon your minds when 
it fell from the lips of that witness that it has 
not left your minds, and will not leave them 
until the case is finally decided—he told you 
that that letter was prepa to be used 
t» negotiate with Bowen. h! it was a 
business letter. Tilton had an eye to busi- 
ness in everything that he did in this trans- 
action. It was business from beginning to 
end. Whether his wife’s virtue or his own 
character was involved, it was all brought to 
the standard of business—business; and this 
letter reciting those horrible stories and ac- 
cusations was prepared that it might be used 
to negotiate with Bowen, says Moulton, and 
it was used, as I will show you, gentlemen, 
as few documents have ever been used ina 
Christian community, for the purpose of ex- 
torting money from aman who denied his 
liability. A suit had been instituted, but 
that didn’t bring Bowen to terms. Bowen is 
not frightened at law-suits. But accusations 
against prominent clergymen are quite a dif- 
ferent matter with him. The law-suits had 
not compelled him to pay. An intimation 
that that paper might possibly be used had 


not induced him to pay. But when Tilton 
returned from the West, what does he do? 
He makes what he calls, or heads, ‘‘ a personal 
statement,’ and he goes and sets it up in 
type in The Golden Age, as if he was to pub- 
lish it—an explanation of the reasons why he 
was dismissed from The Union and Independ- 
ent by Bowen, in which article you remember 
he incorporates that letter of January 1, 
1871. He takes proof-slips of that article— 
press copies, as they are technically known— 
and what does he do with them. 

Now, gentlemen of the jury, Tilton tells 
you that he felt impelled to make a publica- 
tion of the reasons which had led to his dis- 
missal in order to satisfy the public. He 
took press copies, and he took pains to have 
it shown to Bowen, as if he was going to 
publish it, and he takes one of these press 
copies himself to Samuel Wilkeson, as we 
shall show you, an owner in The Christian 
Union, largely interested in the publishing 
house of Ford & Co., who were Mr. Beecher’s 
publishers, and he told him that he should 
publish that article unless Henry Ward 
Beecher did him justice. Not unless Henry 
C. Bowen did him justice. That would have 
produced no effect at all upon Samuel Wilke- 
son ; but he took it to Wilkeson, a friend of 
Beecher, a man deeply interested in the repu- 
tation and prosperity of Mr. Beecher as a 
writer and a newspaper editor; a man who 
was to suffer a large pecuniary loss if any- 
thing happened to Mr. Beecher which should 
injure his usefulness in this respect. His 
house had invested a large sum of money in 
the book which Mr. Beecher was then pre- 
paring—‘‘ The Life of Christ.’’ It was then 
uncompleted. Wilkeson saw at a glance that 
if that article was published it would produce 
a public scandal, which he told Tilton, then 
and there, would shake Christendom, and he 
says: ‘Tilton, you must not think of 
making this publication. What has Mr. 
Beecher done to you?’’ Says Tilton : ‘‘ He 
did nothing to save me when Bowen di-- 
missed me. He could by the lifting of his 
little finger have saved me; but when I lay 
upon the sidewalks in Brooklyn, deprived of 
my position, deprived of my opportunity for 
pecuniary profit and fame; when he saw me 
lying helpless upon the sidewalk, he passed 
by on the other side; he did nothing ; he re- 
fused to aid me, and now he must do me 
justice.”” Bear in mind, gentlemen, that 
Henry Ward Beecher owed Theodore Tilton 
nothing. Theodore Tilton apparently was 
not seeking to extort money from Henry 
Ward Beecher, but he was seeking to obtain 
what he claimed was due him from Bowen. 
If he was prosecuting an honest claim, why 
did he go to the friend of Henry Ward 
Beecher about it at all? Why didn’t he go 
to Mr. Bowen? We shall show you he did 
cause the letter to be communicated to Bowen 
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by another hand—a threatened publication. 
Did he ever intend to publish, gentlemen? 
Was that letter prepared by Theodore Tilton 
with an honest intention to publish it, for the 
purpose of making this explanation to the 
public, which he pretends to have thought 
necessary ; Or, was it prepared for the sole 
and single purpose of being exhibited to the 
friends of Mr. Beecher and the friends of 
Bowen, to compel Bowen to settle this 
account, and to compel Beecher’s friends to 
insist to Bowen that he should settle that ac- 
count? On this important point I will cite 
no other witness against Theodore Tilton but 
Theodore Tilton himself. If I satisfy you, 
gentlemen, that his pretense that he prepared 
that article with a view to publication was 
untrue ; that bis whole object was to extort 
the payment of his claim, which he said 
Bowen owed him, and to induce Mr. Beecher 
and his friends to insist to Bowen that he 
should pay him—I say, if 1 satisfy you that 
was his only object, then I show Theodore 
Tilton engaged in a transaction that can be 
truly called by no other name than that of 
blackmail, for no man is at liberty to resert 
to threatening a publication, or creating a 
scandal against another in order to compel 
the settlement of a disputed claim. 

You see, gentlemen, that if the allegation 
upon which Henry C. Bowen discharged Til- 
ton, to wit, his immoralities, which rendered 
it unsafe and improper for him to continue 
his relations upon the paper, had been true, 
he could have successfully defended any 
action that Theodore Tilton might bring 
against him. He had brought his action, 
and Bowen had not paid. That this article 
was prepared for the purpose of extorting this 
money, as I have said, I cite no other witness 
against Tilton than Tilton himself. What 
does he tell you? He says that this article 
was prepared and set up, and two or three 
copies of it struck off; that the type was then 
‘locked up,’’ the proof corrected, in which 
Oliver Johnson assisted him, and one or two 
copies struck off—not over two, he says—and 
he accounts for every copy, you remember, 
or attempts to, and then, says he, the type 
was immediately distributed. 

I want to know how he could publish it in 
The Golden Age. If he set up ‘this article, 
and struck off only three or four copies to be 
used for p:ivate circulation, to be exhibited to 
Bowen and to Beecher and their friends, and 
then immediately distributed the type, how 
could he have made the publication? The 
fact that that type was distributed im- 
mediately upon the striking-off of these one 
or two extra copies, gentlemen, is conclusive 
evidence that he never intended to make the 
publication, never expected to make the pub- 
lication. He got his copies so that he could 
show the people that he was about to make 
the publication ; so that he could say to them 


he would make the publication, but he never 
intended to make it. He intended to use it 
simply for the purpose of compelling the pay- - 
ment of this money, and when he got his 
press copies, he says, he immediately caused 
the type to be distributed. 

But, having got his press copies, then he 
proceeds to use them, and, as I say, he called 
upon Mr. Wilkeson, Mr. Beecher’s friend, 
and Mr. Wilkeson was horrified at the sug- 
gestion of such a publication as that. He 
saw at once the fire that it would kindle. He 
knew the scandal that it would create. He 
knew the shock it would produce to this en- 
tire community, and he said ; ‘‘ It will never 
do to make this publication, Mr. Tilton. If 
Mr. Bowen owes you money he must pay it. 
I will see Mr. Beecher, and Mr. Beecher has 
friends in Brooklyn that can induce Henry 
C. Bowen to pay that money if he owes it to 
you. Iwill undertake to see that you get 
your money from Mr. Bowen ; at least I will 
aid you.’ And Mr. Tilton said: ‘ What a 
fortunate thing it was that I called on you 
this afternoon! I was walking along Fiftin 
avenue, thinking how disastrous had been all 
my undertakings, how failure after failure 
had met me, and as I came along past this 
building, it occurred to me that my old friend 
Samuel Wilkeson was here, and | thought I 
would step inand see him. What a fortu- 
nate thing it was that I did. Some kind 
angei must have directed my steps hither !’’ 
That was on the 29th day of March, 1872, 
and on the 3d day of April Theodore Tilton 
had a check in his pocket from Henry C. 
Bowen for $7,000. 

I don’t say that Henry C. Bowen was black- 
mailed, gentlemen. Oh, no! Idon’t say 
but what he owed Theodore Tilton honestly 
that money under his contracts. It is very 
clear that Tilton satisfied Wilkeson that he 
did; I don’t say how that is; Idon’t know 
how itis; I don’t care how itis; I only 
know that the claim had been in existence 
for 15 months, and a suit had been brought 
and Mr. Bowen had not paid, and I know 
that when Theodore Tilton came home from 
the west and made his personal statement, 
and took three or four press copies of it, and 
had distributed the type, and then went to 
circulating the copies around among the 
friends of Beecher and Henry C. Bowen—I 
know the money came. 


THE TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT. 


It came as the result of an arbitration, 


which produced what is known to you as the 
‘Tripartite Agreement,’’ where all these 
difficulties were settled and adjusted. And 
here, as I shall show you, gentlemen, comes 
in another one of those marvelous breaches 
of faith that have characterized this plaintiff 
and his ‘‘ mutual friend’ from the beginning 
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of this unhappy controversy to the present 
time, I shall show you now a fact which 
will leave no doubt, I take it, in your minds, 
if it be true—and we shall make it clear by 
evidence that even the plaintiff, I think, will 
hardly dare dispute—that it was distinctly 
understood and agreed, not only that all the 
difficulties between Henry C. Bowen and 
Henry Ward Beecher, but all the difficulties 
between Theodore Tilton and Henry C. Bowen 
and all the difficulties between Theodore Til- 
ton and Henry Ward Beecher were to be com- 
promised and adjusted in that arbitration and 
settlement. 

And further, gentlemen, when that arbi- 
tration was concluded and the tripartite agree- 
ment settled upon, it was distinctly under- 
stood and agreed that every one of the 
papers connected with this scandal should be 
destroyed. That was a part of the arbitra- 
tion; it wasa part of the agreement; that 
peace was to be final and no party to that 
contract was to be at liberty, or to have the 
means hereafter of reviving any of the 
scandals settled or adjusted there. This was 
in 1872, you will remember, and the paper 
then known asthe apology, which had been 
obtained from Mr. Beecher on the first of 
January, the retraction, and the explanation 
then existed, and were in the hands of Fran- 
cis D. Moulton. Mr. Tilton had from Mr. 
Bowen what Mr. Bowen very much desired 
to recover, a letter known as the Woodstock 
letter. That was to be surrendered, and all 
the other papers were to be destroyed. 

Now, we shall prove that, gentlemen. 
But how did this gentleman and his ‘* Mutual 
Friend”’ carry out the agreement? I say the 
same breach of good faith which has char- 
acterized every act of theirs was found in 
this. They agveed to destroy, but they never 
did destroy. ‘Lhe only paper connected with 
this scandal that has disappeared from the 
archives of Mr. Moulton is that most im- 
portant paper of all, that I alluded to be- 
fore, the paper on which Theodore Tilton ac- 
cused Henry Ward Beecher on the night of 
the 30th of December. That paper has dis- 
appeared. That paper, they say, was destroy- 
edafter the tripartite agreement, and in con- 
sequence of the tripartite agreement. Don’t 
forget that, gentlemen. They tell you their 
excuse, and their only excuse for destroying 
that paper, for picking it out from among 
the mass of papers held by Moulton, and de- 
stroying it, was that the destruction of that 
followed in consequence of the ‘‘ tripartite 
agreement.’’ ‘They do not admit, of course, 
that it was a part of the ‘‘ tripartite agree- 
ment” that it should be destroyed; but they 
destroyed it afterwards, and in consequence 
of that. Why didn’t they destroy all the 
papers then? ‘They had agreed to. Why 
did they select this one paper? If it existed 


to-day, this case could not stir one single | 


step. Why did they pick that out from 
among the mass and get rid of that paper, 
aud yet hold Mr. Beecher’s papers in their 
possession, which afterwards, by means of 
oral confessions and oral testimony, they 
could make to mean whatever they chose to 
make them to mean? And the question I am 
putting to you, gentlemen, all through this 
case is, whether these parties have been ac- 
ting in good faith—have been fulfilling their 
agreements and their arrangements which 
they have entered into from time to time. 
Isay they have not. I say they have been 
conspirators all this time against Henry 
Ward Beecher; and if I show you that, in 
any important point of this case, they have 
been guilty of breach of faith, that they 
have violated their contracts, and have ob- 
tained advantages by fraud which they have 
afterwards retained and used against him, 
that is evidence sufficient to show that they 
are conspirators, and have been manipulating 
this defendant from the beginning to the 
end, with the view of holding him in their 
power so long as they could use him, and 
when they could do that no longer to destroy 
him if they could. 

One word more upon the ‘‘ tripartite agree- 
ment.’’ ‘Tilton tells you on his cross-exami- 
nation, gentlemen, that the signing of the 
‘* tripartite agreement ’’ had nothing what- 
ever to do with the award of the money; 
that the money had been paid, and it had 
been actnally received by him some time be- 
fore there was anything at all said about this 
‘*tripartite agreement ;’’ that it was a sub- 
sequent suggestion, brought up and signed 
by mutual consent, in no manner resting 
upon this arbitration. There. gentlemen, 
we shall show you he is not truthful. On the 
contrary, we shall show that the very first step 
in this arbitration was the ‘‘ tripartite agree- 
ment,’’ and the award followed the agree- 
ment to sign, and not the agreement to sign 
followed the award. We shall show you 
that, two days before this check was prepared 
and before this award was made, the ‘ tri- 
partite agreement ’’ was drafted and was pre- 
sented to this plaintiff, and he objected toa 
clause of it, and all his objections were met 
and arranged, and that the paper as agreed 
to by him finally to be signed, and as it was 
finally signed by him, was presented on the 
night of the arbitration, and was assented to 
in the presence of the arbitrators before they 
made any award at all, or considered the 
question of award; and that after this ‘ tri- 
partite agreement ’’ had been fixed upon, and 
all its terms settled satisfactorily to Tilton, 
then the arbitrators withdrew into another 
room, heard his statement and Moulton’s 
statement and Bowen’s statement, and then 
made the award. Then the ‘tripartite 
agreement ’’ was taken by Mr. Wilkeson and 
engrossed—it having been in detached pieces 
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| 
and erased and interlined—engrossed by Mr. | 
Wilkeson, just as it was agreed upon by the | 
parties that night, and then it was signed ; 
but the agreement to sign it and the terms 
of the agreement were all fixed before the 
arbitration commenced at all, and as a matter 
that preceded the arbitration. 

Weil, gentlemen, Mr. Tilton got his $7,000 
from Bowen, and was then in a prosper- 
ous condition. It is a remarkable fact, 
however, that just as he got the $7,000, his 
dear friend, Mr. Woodruff, took advantage 
of that $7,000 to get relieved from his sub- 
scription to The Golden Age, and all the 
parties got relieved from their subscriptions. 
If it should be necessary to go into that 
question farther (it is not very important and 
we may not do so), but if it is necessary, we 
shall have no difficulty in showing you that 
Mr. Woodruff urged the other parties to 
accept these terms, on the distinct ground 
that the paper was to fail; that he had no 
confidence in it himself, and said it never 
could succeed, owing to Mr. Tilton’s fatal 
connection with the Woodhull woman —that 
he himself was entirely disgusted with the 
whole crowd, and wanted to get out of it, and 
that he urged the other subscribers to get out 
of it in the same way, and it was upon bis 
argument and his suggestion that they did it. 
This was on the 4th or 5th of April. 


THE GREELEY CAMPAIGN AND THE 
WOODHULL SCANDALL. 


You will remember that the Cincinnati 
Convention followed soon after, in the begin- 
ning of May. Mr.'Tilton went to the Cincin- 
nati Convention. He claims, in an article 
subsequently published in The Golden Age, 
that he suggested the nomination of Horace 
Greeley to that Convention. Whether he 
got it patented or not I donot know. But 
at all events he took a very prominent part 
in that campaign. He looked to the success 
of Horace Greeley as the opening of a new 
avenue to his own success; and it is fair to 


say that in the beginning of that campaign | 
He | 


the prospect did not look unreasonable. 
went into the campaign heartily, and all 
through the summer of 1872 you observe 
there is no outbreak in regard to the scandal. 
The money had been got from Bowen; he 
had a future hope of success to be won in the. 
election of Greeley; and he had every ambi- 
tion to have no scandal that would injure 
him or his family, or injure any one; no 
inducement to promulgate the scandal ; and 
he says he separated from the Woodhulls 
about that time. If he did, it is clear he 
separated from them on account of political 
reasons, and in the hope of having political 
promotion. You haye seen, gentlemen, by 


the correspondence we have introduced be- 
tween himself and Horace Greeley, early in 
the previous year, how little sympathy Mr. 
Greeley had with the Woodhull woman or 
her doctrines ; and it was very clear to the 
apprehension of Mr. Tilton, I think, that he 
could have no hope of success with Mr, 
Greeley if he continued his relations with 
Victoria C. Woodhull. He once in his life, 
therefore, sacrificed his love to his political 
ambition. He entered into the campaign, as 
I say, with high hopes of success, and nothing 
occurred until the North Carolina election, 
which was calculated to quench those hopes. 
But soon after, the Maine and Pennsylvania 
elections settled the fate of the Presidential 
campaign. 

He still, however, adhered to the fortunes 
of his leader, and was engaged in New 
Hampshire, just before the election, at the 
time of this Woodhull publication. We may 
or we may not show, gentlemen, whether he 
was absent by accident or design at that 
time; but that he knew that this publication 
was to be made, and had known it for some 
time, I have no reasonable doubt. But the 
publication was made ; and Mr.Greeley was de- 
feated, and died soon after. Mr. Tilton’s hopes 
of political success were gone in that direction. 
That avenue to prosperity had been closed. 
He must now seek other and different ave- 
nues. 

You all remember, gentlemen, the sensa- 
tion which that publication created, and 
the general expectation that some of the 
parties, at least, mentioned in that pub- 
lication—not as principals, but as persons 
who had the sources of information—would 
deny that they had thus given the informa- 
tion to Mrs. Woodhull. ‘There were various 
parties named as the sources of information. 
Mrs. H. B. Stanton was one, who denied 
promptly, as you will remember. Mrs. Paulina ~ 
Wright Davis was another, who at the time 
of its publication was in Europe, but who 
denied instantly on its reaching her, that she 
had been the source of information to the ex- 
tent imputed to her, or to any extent what- 
ever. Francis D. Moulton was another per- 
son named in the publication as one of the 
sources of information ; Theodore Tilton was 
another, and the publication rested entirely 
upon what.was represented to be the infor- 
mation of these parties to the woman Wood- 
hull. As Ihave said, Mrs. Stanton and Pau- 
lina Wright Davis denied it. It only re- 
mained for Moulton and Tilton to deny, and 
the Woodhull scandal would-have been dead 
—dead absolutely, beyond the hope of a re- 
surrection, without either of the principals, 
Henry Ward Beecher or Mrs. Tilton, touching 
it at all. But we have shown you that Til- 
ton refused to deny, and there was along 
delay. Nothing was heard from either Moul- 
ton or Tilton on the subject. 
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Now, gentlemen, we have reached a stage 
of this case, where, for reasons obvious, I 
Buppose to you, and entirely so to me, my 
name has been dragged into this investiga- 
tion, and it has been introduced in a way, by 
the plaintiff and his counsel, and his main 
witness, that Jeads me to make you a person- 
al statement of my relations to this investi- 
gation and to this scandal, from the begin- 
ning to tbe end of it, so far as they have 
connected me with it. I shall not follow ne- 
cessarily the order of time, but I shall begin 
at the most recent date and go back. 

I shall endeavor, gentlemen, to state no 
fact in what I am about to say which will 
not be made plain to you by evidence which 
we shall introduce, or which, with the com- 
ments that I make upon the facts already 
proved, will not be sufficiently plain to you 
without further evidence. If some of the 
facts to which Iam about to refer are mate- 
rial to this case, then, of course, we shall 
prove them by-witnesses ; but if the plaintiff 
in this case has ‘dragged in matters that are 
not material, fors the purpose of connecting 
my name with this investigation, I take it 
that I have a right to make a personal ex- 
planation of those facts, although when we 
offer the evidence in the case, he might prob- 
ably object to it on the ground that it is not 
material. We may differ on that question. 

I certainly confess myself surprised to learn 
that what transpired, or is said to have trans- 
pired, between myself and the plaintiff's wife 
ata time prior to her appearance before the 
Investigating Committee, is a matter at all 
material to the issue in this case, and yet that 
has been introduced by the plaintiff for the 
purpose of casting an imputation upon me 
and connecting my name with this investiga 
tion as controlling the plaintiff's wife in her 
action before the Investigating Committee. 
If I heard correctly the evidence of the plain- 
tiff touching that matter, he says that I told 
him that I prepared every question and answer 
before she appeared before that Committee. 
Now, gentleinen, we shall show you, in 
answer to that allegation, that I saw the 
plaintiff's wife for the first time in my life to 
speak with her or to hear her speak—possibly 
I had seen her in the street before—but I saw 
her probably for the first time in my life about 
thirty or forty minutes before she was in the 
presence cf that Committee, making her 
statement. I was introduced to her by her 
stepfather, Judge Morse, one of the most 
reputable men in this city. about thirty or 
forty minutes before she was before the Com- 
mittee. I had no conversation with that 
woman, except in his presence and the pres- 
ence of two or three witnesses. There never 
was a word passed between us as to what she 
should say before that Committee or what 
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she should not say. There was no question 
suggested and-no answer suggested at all, 
and I never so told the plaintiff, the fact being, 
gentlemen, that on the sixth, I think it was, 
of July, knowledge came to me, quite late in 
the evening, that Mrs. Tilton was at the 
house of a mutual friend of herself and her 
husband, in Hicks street, desiring to commu- 
nicate with some of the Church authorities of 
Plymouth Chureh, and I was requested to 
see her and have an interview with her to 
see whetuer she desired to go before the 
Committee. I called at that house, and I 
was informed that she had gone to consult her 
stepfather as to her duty. I did not see her 
then, but it was thought she would be back 
in an hour, or half an hour, or something 
like that, and I called again at the time that 
I supposed she was to come; and she came 
in with her stepfather, Judge Morse, and he 
introduced Mrs. Tilton to myself in the pres- 
ence of two other parties. 

It was then, I think, so dark that I could 
not see her face in the room where we were. 
We talked a few moments as to whether she 
wanted to go before the Committee or not, 
and before determining the question she went 
and had a private consultation with her step- 
father, and returned and said to me she de- 
sired to see the Committee. Her stepfather 
left immediately, and I left to see the Com- 
mittee, to see if they would come to where 
she was to hear her statement. I went to 
the Committee, and was gone perhaps ten or 
fifteen minutes, and the Committee returned, 
Mis. Tilton had stepped down to the dining- 
room for acup of tea, and [stepped down there 
to inform her that the Committee were ready 
in the parlor above to hear her. The lady 
of the house was present, 

The only words that passed between Mrs. 
Tilton and myself on that occasion were 
substantially as follows. In the presence 
of this lady, I said: ‘Mrs. Tilton, if 
any que-tions are asked you this evening 
which under other circumstances you might 
consider indelicate or improper, I beg you to 
believe that they are not so intended. The 
Committee will undoubtedly question you, 
and they may inquire into something that 
under ordinary circumstances you might con- 
sider indelicate.’’ She made answer that she 
should not be offended by any questions they 
saw fit vo ask her, and went immediately into 
the presence of the Committee, and proceeded 
to make her statement. Iwas not gone two 
minutes from the parlor until Mrs, Tilton 
was seated in the presence of that Committee 
making her statement before them, and she 
proceeded at once without questions, and 
there were but very few questions asked Mrs. 
Tilton by the Committee or myself that 
evening. Her statement generally was a 
narrative of ber relations with her husband 
and family affairs. Now, I never told the 
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plaintiff that I prepared every question and 
answer for this lady. JI was not so disposed, 
and I never had any opportunity to do it, if 
I had been so disposed. It was an unneces- 
sary reflection, it seems to me, for him to 
cast upon bis wife. No such thing ever 
occurred. 

Another effort has been made, gentlemen, 
to show you that I have been guilty of un- 
professional conduct in some way in connec- 
tion with this case in my relations to this 
plaintiff; and it is necessary for me to refer 
to the evidence already given upon the sub- 
ject and then to state to you the facts as I 
understand them. 

It is true that some time after the Wood- 
hull publication—how long I don’t know, but 
I should fix the time in either the last of 
November or the first of December—Mr. 
Woodruff inquired of me if I would consent 
to hear a statement of the facts concerning 
that publication, to see what answer could be 
made to it. He said many people were say- 
ing that Mr. Moulton, his partner, ought to 
make some statement. I say here that at 
this time it was well known to Mr. Woodruff, 
and to everybody who knew my sentiments 
on that subject, that I was the friend of Mr. 
Beecher in this affair, not his counsel, for he 
had employed none, and I had no relations 
to Mr. Beecher at that time which would 
have led him toselect me assuch. Although 
a member of his congregation, attending 
church there for a few years previous, I had 
never taken any prominent part at all in the 
affairs of the society and was not a member 
of the Church, nor was any memher of my 
family, and I Knew but very few people in 
the Church. JI knew Mr. Beecher only as 
hundreds and thousands of others of his con- 
gregation know him, never having spoken 
with him, I think, over three or four times 
in my life prior to the publication of the 
Woodhull scandal. But I bad been very out- 
spoken to Mr. Woodrufi in regard to this 
publication after it was made, and particularly 
in regard to Mr. Moulton’s position towards 
it. Mr. Moulton was a stranger to me; Mr. 
Woodruff was well knownto me., The un- 
derstanding was distinctly stated that the 
employment was not professional, but a 
friendly consultation of me as a friend of 
Mr. Beecher, and as a friend of their firm, if 
I wonld consent to be consulted and look 
into the facts to see what answer, if any, 
could be made to that publication. It was 
distinctly understood that there was to be no 
compensation for that service. I suid, cer- 
tainly I would ; if I could be of service to 
Mr. Beecher, or to them, in the matter, I 
should willingly give my time to do so. The 
next morning, or a few mornings after that, 
possibly the next morning, he came around 
with Mr. Moulton and introduced Mr. Moul- 
ton to me; it was the first time I had ever 


seen him. Of course, gentlemen, it was in the 
hurry of business, in the morning hours of 
the day, and the conversation that occurred 
there was entirely general. The Woodhull 
publication was not there. I had learned 
from Mr. Woodruff before, or I had heard in 
the street—it was well understood, any way—- 
that Mr. Moulton had certain papers in his 
possession that it would be necessary to see 
and consult before any one could determine 
what answer could be made to the Woodhull 
publication. The conversation, I say, was en- 
tirely general at thatinterview. There was 
no descending into particulars, for the obvi- 
ous reason that the Woodhull publication it- 
s-lf was not present, and none of these pa- 
pers were present, and therefore it would be 
idle to spend the time to consider the ques- 
tion of what could or could not be done. 
Well, my recollection is not specific as to that 
conversation in the morning, as it would not 
be as to any conversation occurring in the or- 
dinary way in the morning hours at my of- 
tice. I know generally that the object and 
purpose of that interview was to introduce 
Mr. Moulton to myself, and to appoint an in- 
terview where the papers should be present, 
and the whole question could be considered. 
Such an interview was appointed, and it 
took place at Mr. Moulton’s study. There 
were present, as I recollect it, Mr. Moulton, 
Mr. Tilton, Mr. Woodruff, and myself. Two 
conversations have been alluded to by the 
plaintiff in his evidence. I remember but 
one. As I recollect the conversation, I went 
down to the house of Mr, Moulton on Sunday, 
right after my Sunday dinner, which brought 
me there not far from three o'clock. I do 
not remember Mr. Tilton’s being present 
when we entered the house, or went into the 
study ; I know he didn’t go into the study 
with us on that occasion. We went into Mr. 
Moulton’s study, and the papers were pro- 
duced. The first paper presented to me was 
the important paper in the case, and that is 
what was then known as the apology, which 
is now called the letter of contrition. I 
mean the paper of January 1st, 1871. The 
Woodhull’s publication was present, and of 
course I had a general knowledge of the 
main features of that publication. Taat let- 
ter was examined by myself. I remember 


‘yeading it and J remember what I said about 


it. Then the retraction was produced, and 
the explanation of the retraction was pro- 
duced. Those were the only three papers 
which Moulton exhibited to me on that oc- 
casion that have been introduced in evidence 
here. Another paper, which was of very lit- 
tle importance, but connected with the case, 
was shown me at a later period of the con- 
versation. Well now, gentlemen, there oc- 
curred at that interview just what men fami- 
liar with business would expect to have 
occurred in this respect. The object of the 
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interview being to see what answer could be 
made to the Woodhull scandal, the Wood- 
hull scandal was taken up with reference to 
these papers, and gone over piwagraph by 
paragraph. 

The first thing that I asked Moulton about, 
of course, was the pistol scene as described in 
the Woodhull publication. That has been 
read to you once or twice. It represents 
Mr. Moulton as going with a pistol and ob- 
taining this retraction from Henry Ward 
Beecher under the threat of death. I asked 
him if that was true and he told me no, as 
he has told you here, it was not true. Then 
the only other place in which his name was 
connected with it was where he is represented 
as going into the presence of Henry Ward 
Beecher and with Mrs. Woodhull and Mrs. 
Tilton urging Mr. Beecher to preside at the 
Steinway Hall meeting, and where Mr. Tilton 
is represented as having made a particular 
speech to Mr. Beecher on that occasion, set- 
ting forth reasons why he should preside at 
that meeting. EF asked Mr. Moulton if that 
was true, and he said it was not; no such 
thing ever occurred*—as he has sworn to you 
that no such thing ever occurred. He said 
that he had not given Mrs. Woodhull the 
information or any part of the information 
there published; he denied baving com- 
municated to her the facts; he denied hay- 
ing been an actor in the scenes where he 
was represented as being an actor. Now, my 
recollection is that after the paper had been 
looked over, a question was asked as to what 
Mr. Tilton had to say about this, and what 
the foundation of the story was, if there was 
any, and my vecollection of it is that Moulton 
said he preferred that I should hear that 
from Mr. Tilton. Atall events, I remember 
that Mr. Tilton was not inthe room at the 
time. I know he came into the room soon 
after. Whether he was in the house when I 
went there and was waiting to be summoned 
to the study, I do not remember. He may 
have been sent for after I went there, or he 
may have been notified that there was to be 
a meeting and have come around late, and 
Mr. Mou!ton expecting him, may have gone 
down, and found him in the lower rooms and 
brought him up. Iremember he came into 
the room after the papers had been shown to 
me, and after Moulton and I had had consid- 
erable talk on the subject of the Woodhull 
scandal. I didn’t know when the interview 
was appointed that Mr. Tilton was to be 
present. His presence there was a surprise to 
me. Of course, when I was asked if I had 
any objection to seeing him or hearing a 
statement from him, I had none at all, and I 
said I hadn’t. He was brought up into the 
room, and he brought with him considerable 
manuscript, rolled, as I remember, in black 
leather. 

He sat down, and before he began to read 


that manuscript, turned to me and said in 
substance, ‘‘ Mr. Tracy, I don’t know what 
the etiquette of your profession permits ; if I 
give you a statement of my case against 
Henry Ward Beecher, and he and I should 
afterwards come into collision, in that case 
would the etiquette of your profession per- 
mit you to be counsel for Henry Ward. 
Beecher?’’ I did say to Mr. Tilton, as I 
remember if, without discussing what the 
etiquette of my profession would or would 
not permit, that if I consented to receive a 
statement from a man who hada controversy 
with another, and they should come into col- 
lision on that case afterward, I should not feel 
at liberty to become counsel for the other 
party. 

And thereupon he proceeded to read to me 
a statement or manuscript which, as I re- 
member it, was substantially the ‘‘True 
Story,’’ so far as i¢ has been produced here. 
It was not a clean copy, as he says, of the 
‘True Story,’ for I well remember, as he 
read it to me, it was interlined and erased 
and supplemented in various ways. It looked 
like a draft upon which he had been bestow- 
ing much labor. The only fact, the only 
paper which was communicated to me, as I 
remember it, which I had not before heard, 
and received from Mr. Moulton, was a letter or 
paper purporting to be from his wife, similar 
in language and statement to that now intro- 
duced here as her letter to Dr. Storrs, al- 
though that paper did not purport to be 
a letter to Dr. Storrs. It contained the charge 
against Henry Ward Beecher of improper 
proposals. That is the only fact that was 
communicated to me, touching his relations 
with Henry Ward Beecher, that I had not 
known before, and learned from Moulton, as 
Iremember it. That document then pro- 
ceeded after this statement to quote what is 
now called ‘‘ the letter of contrition,’’ but 
until recently called the ‘‘apology,’’ the 
paper of January Ist, as proof of the truth of 
the allegation which Mrs. Tilton made against 
Mr. Beecher. Now, it is quite true, gentle- 
men, undoubtedly,as Mr. Tilton says, that 
after be had made his statement to me, or 
talked with me, I did take this ‘‘apology,”’ 
or ‘ letter of contrition,’’ and examine it. I 
undoubtedly did that, because I had looked 
at it in the first instance with reference to 
the Woodhull scandal, which charged a life 
of adultery between these parties as of ten 
years’ duration ; that was the charge of the 
Woodhull scandal, and I had examined it 
with reference to that charge. But when 
Mr. Tilton presented the case of improper 
proposals and not of adultery, I did, I have 
no doubt, take up that paper, and look at it 
again very carefully to see how it compared 
with and supported or contradicted the charge 
which he made of improper proposals. There- 
fore it is quite likely, as Mr. Tilton states, 
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that I did baxe in my hands and did go ove* 
this letter of apology after he came into the 
room, and that may account for Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s remembering that we had that letter 
there after Mr. Tilton came into the room. 
We undoubtedly did. 

The statement of improper proposals or 
the statement to me having been read, the 
discussion between us commenced. Now, Mr. 
Tilton states to you that he read me that 
“ True Story’’ as finally completed, as I un- 
derstand him to say, late in December or 
the Ist of January. But, gentlemen, I am 
very confident that that paper, as presented 
here as a final paper, was never shown to me 
in the world ; that is to say, I never saw or 
heard of the letters of Mrs. ‘Tilton and of Mr. 
Beecher, dated December 29th, 1872, denying 
this charge. I saw neither of these papers 
in the winter of 1872 and 1873; I never saw 
Mr. Beecher’s until, when the investigation 
was going on, he turned over to me some of 
his papers, and among them was this one. As 
Izremember it that is the first I ever saw of that 
letter. I never saw Mrs. Tilton’s letter until 
I read it in the publication of Mr. Moulton or 
Mr. Tilton himself. I think it was Mr. 
Moulton. So I know that the ‘‘ True Story,”’ 
as a completed paper, was never shown to me 
at all. 

I have ransacked the chambers of my 
memory since this thing has been up, and I 
can recall no two conversations at Moulton’s 
house where the subject of this scandal was 
conversed about between Tilton, Moulton and 
and myself, three of us together, and another 
where Woodruff was present as a fourth. 
Of course, I cannot affirm positively that no 
conversation took place, but I do affirm—do 


say that, to the best of my recollection, there | 


was but one conversation. Iam certain that 
the first time I ever saw Mr. Tilton on this 
subject, what I have répeated in regard to 
his questioning me and my answer, and his 
proceeding to state the charge against Mr. 
Beecher as I have detailed it now, took place. 

Well, then the question‘came upas to what 
denial could be made of the Woodhull charge. 
We went overititem by item, and Mr. Tilton 
denied substantially the truth of the Wood- 


hull publication in every important particular;, 


that is to say, taking up one view, one scene 
after another—‘‘ Mr. Tilton, did you give this 
information to Mrs. Woodhull ?”’ ‘* No.” Ta 
substance he denied having been the author 
of that information or any of that informa- 
tion to Mrs. Woodhull as he denies it here. 
So he denied scene after scene. ‘‘ Did sucha 
Bcene occur, or such a scene occur?’’ ‘* No.’’ 
“Then,” I said, ‘‘ I don’t see why you can- 
not deny this, and- I don’t see why vou and 
Mr. Moulton cannot deny it.’” Mr. Moulton 
admitted that he could deny it so far as the 
Woodhull publication represented him as an 
actor in the scene. There was no doubt but 


i 


what he could deny it. He has sworn to you 
on the stand that he could deny it. Why 
could not Tilton deny it? He could not ; as 
he argued then, as he subsequently said in 
his letter to a ‘* complaining friend,’’ which 
has been introduced here—he could not deny 
the Woodhull, scandal, because while that 
story itself was false, there was a true story 
that it did not tell; and he insisted that he 
could not deny the Woodhull scandal as such 
without at the same time telling the true 
story. In other words, if be denied the false 


| story he could only do it by telling the true 


one, and he went into that sort of reasoning 
which he sets out in the letter to the ‘* com- 
plaining friend ;’’ and referred to The Police 
Gazette as an illustration, justas he does in that 
letter to show that where there is any truth 
lying at the bottom of the story, a man could 
not deny the story without telling the other 
story that was true. I argued against that. 
I said: ‘‘The story, as you now tell it, of 
improper proposals, is not alluded to at all in 
this Woodhull publication. The story that 
they tell, you say, is false, and inasmuch as 
they don’t allude to the story that you now 
tell, you are at liberty, it seems to me, to 
deny the Woodhull publication without say- 
ing anything about the ‘‘ true story.” Now, 
if there was anything said about lying at 
that interview, it was the discussion of the 
question whether it would bea lie for a man 
to say that a story which is told as a single 
story, which is substantially untrue—whether 
for him to say that that story was a lie 
would he asserting the truth, provided there 
was another transaction not alluded to in it, 
but connected with it, as between the same 
parties, that was true. He said, ‘‘No, I 
cannot contradict the false story, unless I at 


| the same time tell the true one;’’ and the 


discussion was a long one, and even became 
warm at times; and it continued until ten or 
eleven o’clock in the evening—but that was 
the result. 

They tell you that I said silence was the 
one course to take. Nevertheless, gentlemen, 
it must be manifest to you from their own 
statements, that I did not say that silence 
was the only course in this matter, except 
upon the theory that Tilton put forward, that 
he could not deny the Woodbull scandal 
without publishing what he called the ‘True 
Story,’’ or the truth, in which he proceeded, 
while exonerating his wife, to put Mr. Beecher 
in the position of having assailed her virtue. 
After arguing and, failing to convince Tilton 
that he could deny truthfully the Woodhull 
story without telling the other, and Le ma- 
king it a condition that he would make no 
answer to the Woodhull story except the one 
that exonerated his wife and charged Mr. 
Beecher with soliciting her to crime, I un- 
doubtedly did say, as a choice between that 
and sileuce, that silence was the only thing; 
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because I regarded;- as every man must re- 
gard, the charge against a minister of solicit- 
Ing a woman, as serious a charge as that of 
the actual accomplishment of the act. And 
I did not suppose that it would mitigate the 
alleged offense at all to deny the fact of 
adultery, and to publish at the same time 
the assertion of an attempt to consummate 
it. Now, so far as that was concerned, I 
undoubtedly did say that, as between the 
two things, silence was the only thing to do ; 
but in no other event than that; because 
both of these parties conceded the statement 
of facts which, I argued, enabled them both 
truthfully to deny the Woodhull p:ublication 
as such. They could deny it without lying in 
fact. I argued, as far as Moulton was con- 
cerned, I remember, that to omit to deny it 
was to lie, because a man who sat silent under 
a falsehood, and did not deny it when it was 
his duty to deny it, was morally guilty of 
a falsehood. 

But we failed to agree; and it was very 
evident, I think, to all of the parties there, 
that Tilton and Moulton and I could not get 
on together with*this scandal business; we 
differed so widely, that my recollection is 
that we never met again. Certainly we never 
met except incidentally, or possibly to talk 
Over some question connected with it; but 
if we ever did I do not remember it. 
recollection is that that is the first and last 
meeting that had ever occurred between us. 
I know our differences were very radical; and 
I had no expectation when I left that house 
that I should ever be consulted again by 
by those parties on that subject, and I never 
was, to my.recollection. I stepped down and 
out of the ‘case after December, 1872. 

Isaw Mr. Beecher at Mr. Moulton’s request 
once after that meeting, and but once I think. 
The only way I can fix the\date definitely is 
that I know I saw him at his house once on 
the subject, and had an incidental conver- 
sation with him on the letting of the pews at 
his church in January, 1873. We talked five 
minutes, perhaps, in which we alluded to this 
subject incidentally. and it is the last time 
that I ever alluded to this matter with Mr. 
Beecher, until a long time after. 

Iconsidered myself out of the case, and was 
out of it from ‘that time, December, 1872, 
until after the publication of the Bacon letter. 
Qn the night of that publication I was sent 
for by Mr. Moulton to come to his house, 
and I went to his house and found Mr. Tilton 
and Frank Carpenter in the dining-room. 


Mr. Moulton took me to un upper room, and | 


then introduced to me the subject of this 
Bacon letter, and said to me—after reading 
it to me—that he wanted me again to come 
into the case. I was very much excited and 
outraged at that publication. It took me al- 


My | 


together by surprise, for I had been s0 en- | 
tirely out of it that I had not even known or | 


read of Dr. Bacon's letters in The Indepen- 
dent, or his address at New Haven, and I did 
not know, and had not heard, that any such 
publication was contemplated. I remember 
that the conversation between Mr. Moulton 
and myself regarding Mr. Tilton’s conduct 
was pretty excited that night ; but he insisted 
that that letter did not foreclose the possibil- 
ity of asettlement and adjustment, and he 
had a written abstract of a letter already 
prepared, which he proceeded to read to me. 
But I wasin no condition to be convinced 
that night, and went away, he requesting to 
see me again. Mr. Moulton said to me that 
if anything was to be done about it he was 
determined that Mr. Shearman should be 
kept out of the case; that he thought that 
Mr. Beecher would do anything in a settle- 
ment that he and TI concurred in advising, 
and he had sent for me for that purpose. I 
had been since 1872—although not in connec- 
tion with this case, gentlemen—much with 
Mr. Moulton, because I had been the counsel 
of that firm in their difficulty with the Gov- 
ernment, and it bad brought me in connec- 
tion with Mr. Moulton very much; I had 
seen much of him. I assume that he inferred 
that he could talk with me more confidentially 
than he cared to talk to Mr. Shearman, be- 
cause their relations were unpleasant. He 
said he must have some one with whom he 
could converse confidentially, and, therefore, 
he wanted me to come into the case. My in- 
troduction into the case, therefore, was as the 
friend of Henry Ward Beecher, in June, 1874, 
at the instance of Mr. Moulton, on the theory 
that I could aid him as the friend of Mr. 
Beecher, and one whom Mr. Beecher would 
trust in bringing about an adjustment of this 
difficulty, which he said he desired very much 
to accomplish. 

I saw him afterwards, when he talked to 
me about this card which it was proposed 
that Mr. Beecher should sign, the one stating 
that he had committed an offense against 
Mr. Tilton, but nocrime; and I suppose I 
am the counsel alluded to in the opening 
as the one who said it would not do for 
Mr. Beecher to sign that card, for I would 
not approve of it. Icertainly did tell Mr. 
Moulton when we got into consultation that 
I could not recommend Mr. Beecher to sign 
that card, and should not. He thought I 
was mistaken, and attempted to convince me 
that I was; but he and I always differed on 
that subject, and we parted company on that 
card. 

Now, that is the history of my connection, 
in short, gentlemen, with this scandal and 
with these parties. After the publication of 
the Bacon letter, and after my interview with 
Mr. Moulton, I published an interview in 
The Brooklyn Union, giving my understand- 
ing of this case, in which I stated the case as 
L had received it from Mr. ‘Tilton in ’72, asa 
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charge of improper proposals. Mr. Tilton 
called to see me the next day after that pub- 
lication, and we had along conversation on 
the subject of my publication in The Union, 
and the way I stated the case, the details of 
which, perhaps, it is not necessary to go into 
here. 

The controversy went on until this com- 
mittee was appointed. When the time was 
approaching that I saw, or thought I saw, a 
tendency in Mr. Tilton to change his ground 
against Mr. Beecher, and instead of charging 
an improper proposal, to make a charge of 
adultery—as soon as I saw that, Isought Mr. 
Tilton and said to him: ‘‘ Mr. Tilton, when 
you presented to me your case with Mr. 
Beecher at Mr. Moulton’s house in 1872, you 
asked me a certain question, and I made the 
answer that I should not be Mr. Beecher’s 
counsel if you came in collision with him on 
the case that you stated tome. Now,’ I 
said, ‘‘as long as you adhere to the case, Mr. 
Tilton, as there presented, I shall adhere to 
my promise; but if you ever change your 
cause of action against Mr. Beecher, and say 
to me that the story you told me on that oc- 
casion is not true, and that your cause of 
action against Mr. Beecher is an entirely dif- 
ferent one from what you then presented, I 
give you notice that I shall consider myself 
at liberty—I shall not consider myself bound 
by the promise I then made you.” Now, on 
that question, gentlemen, which involves my 
professional standing, there is no dispute of 
facts between My. Tilton and myself, the 
only difference is one of judgment and dis- 
cretion on that question, whether he, having 
stated tome one case against Henry Ward 
Beecher, and obtained from me a promise 
not to be his counsel, binds me not to be the 
counsel of Henry Ward Beecher when he 
brings an entirely different case against him. 
Now, on that question, I say, there is no dis- 
pute of facts. 

I do not undertake to stdfe what Theodore 
Tilton willsay about it now; but I undertake 
to state what he did say about it in the sum- 
mer of 1874, when the question -was up -be- 
tween us, because in the presence of a half- 
dozen men he brought this allegation against 
me, as he does now, and _ said, ‘‘ You agreed 
at a certain time that if I ever came into col- 
lision with Henry Ward Beecher you would 
not be his counsel.’’ My reply to him was 
precisely what I have made to ydu to-day, 
and his reply to me was, ‘‘ That does not re- 
lease you from your promise.’’- I said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Tilton, that is a question of judgment. I 
hold that it does. You are at liberty to think 
that it does not, but I gave you notice before- 
hand that I should consider myself absolved, 
and I do consider myself absolved from all 
obligation under that promise.’’ Now, gen- 
tlemen, on that question, as Ilsay, I have 
taken careful pains to beright. I have sub- 


mitted this question to some half-dozen of 
the most eminent lawyers in this city and 
New York, before I consented to appear 
in the case at all, and they agreed with me 
on the state of the facts that there was not 
any doubt about it. As I infer, the counsel 
would agree, on my’ statement of the facts, 
that there is not any doubt about it. And 
before I appeared in this case I caused the 
same question to be submitted to my eminent 
associates, Mr. Evarts and Judge Porter, and 
they agreed that there was no doubt of my 
right to appear here without any question as 
to professional propriety. 

Isay that Mr. Tilton stated that and ad- 
mitted the fact last summer. There is no 
doubt about it; but the position he took 
was, that ‘ conceding that, it don’t absolve 
you from your promise.” I said it did. That 
is the issue, as I understand it, between Mr. 
Tilton and myself. 

Now, gentlemen, I undertake to say that 
I never understood Theodore Tilton, any- 
where, to cast any imputation against his 
wife as having been guilty of adultery at any 
time prior to the institution of the Investi- 
gating Committee in 1874. The interview 
published in the Union during the summer of 
1874, immediately after the publication of 
the Bacon letter, gave my understanding of 
this case precisely as I had derived it from 
Mr. Tilton. I had a conversation with Mr. 
Tilton the day after its publication, and he 
did not question the accuracy of that inter- 
view, or the statement of it, The only criti- 
cism he made on it was this: ‘‘ You make 
me merely a martinet of jealousy. You say 
that the charge was improper proposals, and 
then yousay that Mr. Beecher and my wife both 
concur in denying that there is any truth in 
that. That don’t leave me any case at all 
against Mr. Beecher,” and he said:. ‘‘ You 
array my wife against me there, by saying 
that she denies the truth of that allegation.” 
And he criticised my taste and judgment in 
peimitting the publication of that interview 
without seeing and conferring with him, aud 
in arraying his wife against him by saying 
that she denied the truth of the charge of 
improper proposals. Now, gentlemen, that 
is the history, in brief, of my connection with 
this scandal, as I understood it. I think that 
professionally I shall be entirely justified by 
every lawyer, certainly, who agrees with me 
on the facts : and as to these, I have Mr, Til- 
ton’s admission, distinctly made. 


MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1875. 
FORTIETH DAY. 
May it please the Court, Gentlemen oy the 
Jury: When we closed on Friday night last, 


gentlemen, we had reached what is now 
known in this case as the”period of the publi- 
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cation of the Woodhull scandal. We have 
shown you that after that publication, Mr. 
Beecher, following the advice and judgment— 
the honest judgment, as he then supposed— 
of the ‘‘ Mutual Friend,’’ Francis D. Moulton, 
accepted the policy of silence, and that policy 
was accepted by all, in the supposition and 
belief, on the part of my client, that it was to 
be executed by all in good faith. 


THE POLICY OF SILENCE. 


The defendant has been widely criticized 
for the policy of silence which was adopted 
and long pursued in reference to this scandal. 
The fact that the defendant assented to this 
policy and adhered toit for several years, has 
been and now is the very corner-stone of this 
prosecution. The most of your time has 
been occupied with evidence tending to prove 
this fact—a fact never denied, but always ad 
mitted. But this policy did not originate 
with Mr. Beecher. If we are to believe the 
plaintiff, the policy of silence and suppression 
had been adopted by himself long before 
Moulton bore to Mr. Beecher the message 
which brought about the memorable interview 
on the night of December 30. ‘Tilton now as- 
serts that he then knew, and had known 
since the preceding July, everything he now 
knows. Yet he had maintained a silence and 
effected a suppression so complete that the 
knowledge which he professes to have had of 
the facts had never come to the ears of Mr. 
Beecher. For it is conceded by all the parties 
that, down to the evening of that interview, 
Mr. Beecher did not know tbat he was in any 
wise involved in Tilton’s domestic difficulties, 
except that -he had concurred with his wife 
in advising Mrs. Tilton to separate from her 
husband, and had repeated to Mr. Bowen 
stories affecting Mr. Tilton’s @haracter in re- 
spect to marital fidelity. The object of that 
interview was to inform Mr. Beecher of a fact 
which Tilton says had hitherto been kept from 
him. Not only from Mr. Beecher had the 
knowledge of that fact been kept, but also 
from the friends of the family. Moulton, 
who visited the house frequently, had never 
observed the slightest alienation ; Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, the most intimate friend of both hus- 
band and wife, had seen nothing. So, if this 
fact, which Tilton now pretends, ever existed, 
he had suppressed it most absolutely. Surely 
thus far the policy had been a success. 

But in December, 1870, as we have seen, 
business difficulties arose between Tilton and 
Bowen, which, to again repeat Mr. Tilton’s 
own words, ‘‘ were augumented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Beecher.’’ At the interview in Bowen’s 
house on Dec. 26th, Tilton for the first time 
departed from his policy of silence, and 
charged Beecher with having made a dishon- 
orable proposal to his wife, but did it under 
**a special pledge mutually given, that _noth- | 


| 
ing should ever be said concerning Mr Beech- 


er’s demonstration towards Mrs. Tilton.’’ 
Here the charge was made, but on the express 
condition that it should be suppressed, and 
should not enter into the conflict which he 
and Bowen were about to inaugurate. Gen- 
tlemen, that fact is susceptible of the clear- 
est proof by the plaintiff's own testimony. 

Set on by Bowen, Tilton wrote and sent’ 
that insolent demand that Mr. Beecher 
should quit the pulpit and leave Brooklyn. 
Tilton says Bowen assigned as a reason why 
he could not sign the letter with him, that 
he had just settled all his difficulties with 
Mr. Beecher—but promised, if Tilton would 
make the attack, he would assume and carry 
on the fight. He bore the letter to Mr. Beecher; 
and then, inthe twinkling of an eye, Bowen 
slipped through 'Tilton’s fingers like an eel. 
Two days after signing the letter Tilton 
found him an enemy instead of a friend. I 
repeat again, gentlemen, that what I say 
concerning the intercourse between these two 
men I base exclusively on the statement of 
the plaintiff in this court as a witness. I re- 
peat again that I unwillingly condemn any 
man on the statement of this plaintiff con- 
cerning any fact; but this is a fact that has 
been published for years, and I believe has 
never yet been denied by Mr. Bowen. ‘Thus 
deserted by Bowen, liable himself to be as- 
sailed by Mr. Beecher, and threatened with 
dismissal from both his papers, Tilton’s ruin 
seemed inevitable unless he could suppress 
the publication ‘of his letters and repress the 
indignation of Beecher which that letter had 
aroused, 

For this purpose we have seen how like a 
coward he attempted to interpose the body 
of a sick and suffering wife between 
himself and the man he had so gross- 
ly outraged, and how this attempt only 
plunged him into new disasters, ren- 
dering further efforts at suppression im- 
perative, since it ended in Mr. Beechevr’s obtain- 
ing from Mrs. Tilton her written declaration 
that the charges made against him by her 
husband not only were false, but had been 
coerced from her while on a bed of sickness. 
How anxious Mr. Tilton and his friend Mr. 
Moulton were to suppress the wife’s retrac- 
tion, we have already seen. If Mr. Beecher 
would only consent to its suppression they 
would destroy both the retraction and the ac- 
cusation, or they would keep both together, 
so that one should never appear without the 
other. 

Thus far the policy of silence and sup- 
pression had been the policy of the plaintiff. 
The retraction was surrendered upon the dis- 
tinct assurance of both Mr. and Mrs. Tilton, 
that the whole matter from which it had 
arisen should be suppressed, and suppressed 
forever. 

Mr. Beecher did not make, but he accepted, 
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the proposition. When the accuser offered 
to suppress the charges, the accused had no 
alternative but either to consent, or else to 
publish, himself, the fact that he had been 
falsely accused by a woman and her hus- 
band. 

Such an act is expected of no man; such 
an act Mr. Beecher could not commit with- 
out destroying ber who had been his friend, 
and who, on a bed of sickness, with uplifted 
hands had called on God to witness that sie 
was not morally responsible for the contents 
of that paper. Here the policy of silence 
and suppression was united in by all the 
parties; but it was assented toon the part 
of the defendant, and not suggested by him. 

The next day Moulton comes again as a 
messenger of peace and reconciliation, and car- 
ries away with him the paper which they now 
call the letter of contrition. This he took from 
the defendant to the plaintiff, not asa weapon 
of war, but as an emblem of peace and fra- 
ternal feeling. And on February 7th, Moulton 
finding that Mrs. Tilton was not socomplete- 
ly reconciled as he desired she should be, he, 
and not the defendant, suggested the corre- 
spondence bearing date on that day, in order 
to establish a more perfect peace, and to 
make the suppression of this difficulty doubly 
sure. ‘The only criticism to which the de- 
fendant is liable in this respect is, that hay- 
ing assented to the policy of silence at the 
instance of the plaintiff, he accepted it in 
good faith and honestly endeavored to carry 
it out. 

This policy was thus inaugurated on the 
night of December 31st, to save the plaintiff 
from a ruin which the defendant could have 
certainly effected had he been disposed to 
press the advantage he then possessed. 

But the difficulty between him and Mr. 
Beecher was not the only one Tilton and _ his 
fiiend Moulton desired to bury at this time. 
Tilton was covered all over with foul scan- 
dals, which demanded suppression. There 
were the stories which had reached Bowen’s 
ears, which Tilton needed to have stifled, 
and to stifle which had been the object of the 
meeting at Bowen’s house on the 26th of 
December. That meeting, at first apparently 
successful, had afterwards resulted in signal 
failure. 
which had come to Mr. Beecher, which he, 
giving credit to them, had repeated to 
Bowen on December 27th, when the latter 
bore to him Tilton’s audacious demand. 
There was the hideous story which Bessie 
Turner had communicated to Mr. Beecher, 
Mrs. Morse and others, of the manner in 
which ‘tilton had lifted her from her bed at 
night and carried her to his own, and how, 
upon anoth r occasion, he had again attempt- 
ed the virtue of this poor child, who had 
been adopted and cared for by his large- 
hearted and benevolent wife. And more 


Then there were the ugly scandals, | 


than all, there was need to keep from public 
know.edge the fact that his wife had separat- 
ed from him and had threatened to leave 
him forever because of bis infidelities and 
the many cruelties that she bad suffered at 
his hands. If Theodore Tilton was to be re- 
surrected from the sepulchre of in’amy and 
again set upon his feet, all the scandals must 
be suppressed and kept from the knowledge 
of the world. 

You will see, gentlemen, that this was 
a task requiring for its performance a man 
possessing every characteristic which Tilton 
tells us guided him in the selection of his 
friend. ‘To accomplish the part, it was veces- 
sary to possess ‘‘ loyalty to his employer, a 
genius of administration, and great courage of 
thought and action.’’ I quote Tilton’s de- 
scription of Moulton, given from the witness 
stand. All these, Tilton says, Moulton pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. Undismayed by 
the extent and variety of the evil stories that 
had gathered over Tilton, the administrative 
genius commenced at once with wonderful 
subtlety and patience the work of suppressing 
them. First, Mrs. Tilton was persuaded not 
only to deny the story that she had desired to 
separate from her husband, but to pronounce 
it a falsehood, coined by the brain of her poor 
mother, So this story was for the time being 
suppressed, and so thoroughly congenial to 
the new master-operator was the business of 
suppression, that even this denial was w.th- 
held from the knowledge of Mr. Beecher. 
Then Mr. Beecher was assured by the 
‘‘Mutval Friend’”’ that a story he had re- 
peated to Bowen concerning Tilton’s relations 
with a lady not his wife was unfounded ; and 
he was induced to retract it. So that story 
was silenced. Then Bessie Turner was made 
to sign a retraction of her story, and this was 
delivered into Moulton’s hands as a means of 
suppression, after which the girl was sent 
away to prevent her prattling—and so she 
was for the time being suppressed. 

The last and hardest task remained: to ¢3i 
a retraction from Bowen. From him they 
sought to obtain not only an indorsement of 
Tilton’s character, but also the payment of 
money—a hard thing to get from Bowen. 
Success was achieved only by fifteen months 
of persistent and laborious endeavor. A law- 
suit was begun; but a law-suit could not 
frighten Bowen. It induced him neither to 
pay nor to retract. When every legitimate 
effort had failed, another method was resorted 
to. Tilton prepared a personal statement, 
giving what purported to be the history of 
his dismissal by Bowen, and containing 
the letter written by himself to Bowen, and 
dated January 1, 1871, in which he repeated 
the slanders which he said Bowen uttered 
against Mr. Beecher. This statement was put 
in type at The Golden Age office, as if intended 
for publication, and printed slips of it were 
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shown to Bowen and to Wilkeson, Mr. Beech- 
er’s friend. 


They say, gentlemen, that Bowen was not 
blackmailed. I make no comment. You 
have seen that a law-suit did not bring the 
money, but the threat to publish this article 
brought both the money and a certificate of 
character to Tilton published in The Independ- 
ent. The skill of Moulton was strikingly 
shown in his choice of means to obtain in- 
dorsements of character for his friend from 
the two men whom he had the most reason 
to fear. Mr. Beecher he controlled by gaining 
his confidence, and by convincing him that 
the stories against Tilton were false. Mr. 
Bowen he controlled by arguments of a differ- 
ent character, 


But Mrs. Tilton’s complaints of the treat- 
ment to whichshe was subjected must also 
be suppressed. ‘To this end she was made to 
feel that she was the only obstacle in the way 
of that reconstruction of her household life 
for which she longed. In the letters of Feb- 
ruary 7th, every argument that could move 
her was brought to bear upon her, and at last 
Mr. Moulton succeeded in obtaining from her 
a pledge that she would never remember her- 
self to Theodore’s harm—a pledge she too 
faithfully kept, gentlemen, until by his open 
and shameless attack upon Mr. Beecher, the 
plaintiff drove her forth, a despairing, fright- 
ened fugitive, flying as for her life from the 
jaws of hell. Once before her brethren of the 
church she has had liberty to speak, but 
prior to that time she was forbidden; and 
now, in the crisis of this horrible struggle, 
while the conflict wages over her good name, 
she is again silenced. Yes, gentlemen, when 
the plaintiff found that the lips of his inno- 
cent wife were unsealed before the tribunal 
which he had accepted, and that she was re- 
» solved, throwing off the incubus of her life, 
to speak freely the whole truth, he made 
haste to choose a tribunal where the law 
would keep her dumb. And s0 she is sup- 
pressed. 


Thus the administrative genius of the 
“Mutual Friend,’’ inventing and executing 
a policy of suppression, had accomplished what 
Tilton would never have been able to do. 
Tilton’s way would have been to talk and 
make ‘‘ statements,’ each of which would 
have added to his difficulties. Moulton’s 
way was to suppress talk, and get other 
people to make statements which he could 
stow away in his repository of material. If 
he had only been able to maintain over 
Tilton’s malice and folly the same command 
which he acquired over Beecher’s generosity 
and Bowen’s self-interest, the first and 
primary object of this conspiracy, namely, the 
reinstatement of Theodore Tilton in business 
and society, might perhaps have been accom- 
plished, and Moulton might have had two 


powerful and ready allies in the men he had 
reconciled. 

But Tilton whispered to as many as he 
chose his malignant slanders against Mr. 
Beecher—the creations of his own obscene 
imagination. So long as Mr. Beecher kept 
the secret; Tilton had an excellent chance to 
retail his own versions as to what the secret. 
was. These versions varied according to his 
moods; they agreed in one thing only, hatred 
to Mr. Beecher. While he was in immediate 
danger, Moulton was able to keep him com- 
paratively quiet ; but when he had procured 
his money from Bowen, and suppressed, as he 
thought, the stories assailing bis own charac- 
ter, he did not see why the policy of sup- 
pression should be rigidly adhered to merely 
on bis wife’s account. 

Particularly after the Woodhull publica- 
tion, and the substantial failure of The 
Golden Age, Tilton took a new course towards 
Mr. Beecher. What he had hitherto circu- 
lated in the dark he now began to use as a 
direct menace. With Mr. Beecher silence 
had been a sacred duty under the circum- 
stances, as he understood them. ‘To Tilton 
and his ‘‘ Mutual Friend’’ it was not a duty, 
but a policy, and they pursued it just as long 
and just as far as their objects required. Til- 
ton’s passion and folly, left to themselves, 
would soon have overthrown the whole of 
their plan; but, under Moulton’s skillful 
management the scandal was merely kept 
alive, so as to torment Mr. Beecher without 
provoking an open rupture, or arousing his 
suspicions that the conspirators were playing 
him false. Mrs. Morse, a lady whose ener- 
getic tongue they were powerless to suppress, 
was perpetually and falsely put forward as 
the malicious source of the wild rumors 
which thickened around their unconscious 
victim. 

This, gentlemen, is the history of the pol- 
icy of suppression in this case, a policy de- 
vised and inaugurated by the plaintiff and 
his devoted friend, and pursued by them with 
treachery for wicked ends, while it was ac- 
cepted by the defendant in pursuance of a 
chivalric impulse, and maintained by him 
with loyalty and fidelity through every trial 
and danger to the last. 


HOW THE POLICY OF SILENCE WAS 
: VIOLATED. 


Having shown you, gentlemen, how the 
defendant was induced to enter into this pol- 
icy of silence, and how he has pursued it for 
years, in good faith, I now come to show 
you how this plaintiff and this ‘* Mutual 
Friend’’ treacherously and continuously vio- 
lated it. We have seen how the failure of 
the political campaign of 1872, and the im- 
mediate death of Mr. Greeley following upon 
the substantial failure of The Golden Age, 
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blasted the hopes of Theodore Tilton in that 
direction, and compelled him to look for new 
avenues of success. Up to this time, gentle- 
men, the policy which I have no doubt moved 
Moulton and Tilton was mainly the restora- 
tion of Tilton by this new newspaper enter- 
prise which he had entered into in the at- 
tempted establishment of The Golden Age. 
But this had failed. The money which he 
had received from Bowen in 1872 was nearly 
expended ; indeed, on December 27, Iam in- 
formed by the accounts, the last money of 
Tilton had been drawn from Woodruff & 
Robinson. The $7,000 was exhausted, and 
he had no means of future supply. It was 
necessary, therefore, that they should look 
around to find some new avenue for the ben- 
efit of Tilton ; and, gentlemen, the counsel 
for the plaintiff in opening this case called 
your attention to a newspaper scheme that 
was started and talked of in December, 1872. 
He represents it to you as the suggestion of 
some one to Mr. Beecher, that now was the 
great time for a newspaper enterprise in New 
York, and he was the man to head it. Three 
out of five editors controlling the great daily 
morning press of New York had recently 
died. Raymond, the youngest of them, and 
the man perhaps having the best conception 
of the true sphere of journalism of all men 
who have ever been on the American press, 
was the first to depart; Bennett, the ablest 
newspaper publisher and editor that we have 
ever seen in this country, had also gone ; and 
now came Greeley, by far the strongest 
writer that ever wrote upon the American 
morning press. He had died in the early 
days of Decembér. There remained, tben, 
only, Dana, of the Sun, and Marble, of the 
World, left among the men of established 
reputations upon the morning press of New 
York city. This scheming gentleman, look- 
ing out to provide an avenue for Tilton, sug- 
gested that this was an occasion for the start- 
ing of a new newspaper in the city of New 
York ; that now there was no great and over- 
shadowing name upon the morning press in 
the city of New York; there was a vacancy, 
and Mr. Beecher was the man to fill that 
vacancy, and it would be wise and judicious, 
under the circumstances, for him and Tilton 
to unite in that enterprise. 

I thank the counsel for the plaintiff for 
calling your attention to this scheme, gentle- 
men, since I shall not be charged with 
having forced it to your attention here. We 
shall show you that the friends of Theodore 
Tilton approached the friends of Henry Ward 
Beecher in December, 1872, with this propo- 
sition :.‘‘ Let us buy The New York Express,” 
which was for sale; ‘‘let us turn it into a 
morning journal; let Henry Ward Beecher 
assume the editorship of it, and retire from 
Plymouth Church,.and let Theodore Tilton 


go abroad for three or four years and be the 
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head of the foreign bureau of that paper, and 
by that time the Woodhull scandal will have 
died away and will have been forgotten, and 
he can come back and take a position upon 
the editorial staff of that newspaper.’’ We 
shall show you, gentlemen, that meetings 
were held between the friends of Theodore 
Tilton and the friends of Henry Ward Beecher 
to consummate that scheme. We shall show 
you that the men who represented Theodore 
Tilton said to the friends of Henry Ward 
Beecher, ‘‘Unless something is done for 
Theodore Tilton, there will be an explosion 
here which will shake Christendom.’’ There 
were several meetings. Not only were Mr. 
Beecher’s friends approached in the city of 
Brooklyn by the friends of Theodore Tilton, 
but they were also approached in the city of 
New York. There were two meetings at 
the Union League Club, where this scheme 
was fully canvassed. 

But Mr. Beecher’s friends, gentlemen, did 
not bite at the bait. Although every induce- 
ment was brought to bear, and although 
they were threatened with exposure and 
menaced by a scandal, they refused to 
enter into the scheme. More than that, 
gentlemen, they denounced the scheme in 
1872 as blackmailing; they so denounced 
it to Theodore ‘Tilton to his face, in the City 
of New York, at the Union League Club. 
They told him, then and there, that this 
newspaper scheme which he was proposing 
was no more nor less than an effort 
to blackmail Henry Ward Beecher and his 
friends by threatening the world and Chris- 
tendom with a scandal, unless it was accepted. 
We shall show you, gentlemen, by witnesses 
whom you will not doubt; we shall show it 
by a man almost as well known in this 
country as the defendant himself, standing a 
prince among New York merchants, whose 


word has never yet been questioned, who | 


told Theodore Tilton to. his face: ‘* You ask 
me to subscribe to a fund to buy that paper 
as the condition of Henry Ward Beecher 
retiring from the pulpit and the suppression 
of this scandal—you to be interested in 
the paper; I tell you it is blackmail.”’ And 
it did not succeed. 


THE COMPLAINING FRIEND LETTER. 


Another thing, gentlemen, I desire to 
call your attention to in this connection. 
These interviews were heid in the last days of 
December. Remember that Mr. Tilton and 
all these parties had just resolved to maintain, 
with regard to the Woodhull scandal, a policy 
of silence, that this scandal was to remain a 
secret, and to be kept a secret. But the 
friends of Henry Ward Beecher held back ; 
they did not move to the establishment 
of this newspaper. And now, I want to 
call your attention to this ‘Letter to a 
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Complaining Friend,’ and ask you why 
it was that this pledge of silence was broken 
within a very few days after it was made. 
Here is a letter to a ‘‘ Complaining Friend,”’ 
which is confessedly a fiction. Theodore 
Tilton tells you from the witness stand that 
he never received a letter from a ‘‘Com- 
plaining Friend ;’’ he tells you that he never 
wrote a letter to a ‘Complaining Friend ;” 
he tells you it was a fiction invented by him, 
to be published by him, concerning this 
scandal. Now, why was it? I will read the 
letter, gentlemen : 


“My Comp.AInc Friend: Thanks for your good 
letter of bad advice. You say, ‘ How easy it is to 
ive the lie to the wicked story, and thus end it 
orever!’” 


I have read enough to call your attention 
to the letter, gentlemen. Now I go to the 
foot of the letter and show you the threat 
that is in it : 


“* Moreover, after all, the chief victim of the pub- 
lic displeasure is myself alone, and, so long as this 
is happily the case, I shall try with patience to 
keep my answer within my own brea*t, lest it shoot 
forth like a thunderbolt thiough other hearts.” 


He has told you in the letter before, you 
remember, that this Woodhull scandal can- 
not be answered except by publishing the 
‘*True Story,’’ thereby intimating that he 
has got a true story to publish—to tell the 
world; he has got a true story to pub- 
lish—referring to the scandal, in December, 
and not denying it, and closing the letter 
with a threat that if he should speak it 
would send a_ thunderbolt through other 
hearts. I ask yOu why was this lie, this con- 
fessed lie, this lie of a letter to a ‘‘Com- 
_ plaining Friend,’’ when he bad never re- 
ceived any such letter, and néVer answered 
any such letter? Why was it invented and 
published at this moment, except as a menace 
to the friends of Mr. Beecher? For, I want 
to tell you in this connection, gentlemen, 
that we shal] show you at the Union League 
Club, when this friend of Mr. Tilton ap- 
proached the friends of Mr. Beecher on this 
newspaper enterprise, and said that that was 
the only means of suppressing the scandal, a 
friend of Mr. Beecher said to him: ‘If 
Mr. Beecher cannot stay in bis pulpit in 
the face of this scandal, it will be still worse 
for him as a journalist. He wiil expose him- 
self to attack from every quarter; and how 
is it going to benefit Mr. Beecher by getting 
out of the pulpit and getting into a news- 

per?’’ Says the friend: ‘‘ We can take 
care of that. We have got possession of the 
documents.’’ And, of course, if Henry Ward 
Beecher headed a great business enterprise, in 
which the friends of Theodore Tilton and 
Theodore Tilton himself were interested, they 
would not kill it by publishing the docu- 


. 


ments against Mr. Beecher, and thus creat- 
ing ascandal. And the very suggestion that 
they had the documents which they would 
not publish, was a suggestion that if the 
scheme did not go on they might publish. 
And I desire to impress upon you, gentlemen, 
right here, that those documents which this 
friend of Mr. Tilton was talking about in the | 
City of New York in December, 1872, are the 
identical ones which Moulton and Tilton had 
solemnly agreed as the condition of the tri- 
partite agreement, in April, 1872, to burn 
and destroy. They had not burned them ; 
they had preserved them, in violation of 
their covenant, treacherously, and now they 
were using them, and boasting of their pos- 
session, as a means of menace and of intimi- 
dation to Henry Ward Beecher. 

I am desired by my associate to call your 
attention, gentlemen, to the fact that the 
very day on which this letter to the ‘‘Com- 
plaining Friend’’ is dated, is the very day 
that Mr. Tilton had drawn out his last dollar 
at Woodruff & Robinson’s; a strange coin- 
cidence. ‘This case, as I progress in it, you 
will see is as full of remarkable coincidences 
as any case that has ever been brought be- 
fore a court of justice. But that game did 
not succeed. Mr. Beecher did not go into a 
newspaper enterprise, but he stayed in the 
pulpit. 


TRICKERY WITH THE GOLDEN AGE 
ARTICLE. 


The winter went on; Theodore Tilton had 
no employment. I now come, gentlemen, 
to another fact which, unless I mistake, will 
throw a greater flood of light into the hid- 
den secrets of this case, and the character of 
this defendant, and the manner in which this 
scandal has been worked up from month to 
mouth and from year to year, than avy other 
fact that bas yet been commented upon 
during this opening. You remember the his- 
tory of what is knownhereas ‘‘ The Golden 
Age article’? that Tilton put in type after 
his return from his discouraging efforts to 
lecture in the west, in the winter of 1871 
and 1872, the paper with which he menaced 
Bowen and Beecher, and which brought the 
$7,000. Now, gentlemen, that paper was pre- 
served by Theodore Tilton until the follow- 
ing fall, and until the publication of the 
Woodhull scandal. And right at this time, 
during the excitement of the Woodhull scan- 
dal, and when Mr. Moulton was recommend- 
ing silence to Beecher~-when these parties 
were agreeing upon silence and suppression, I 
will show you that Theodore Tilton artfully, 
cunningly, as in every step of his course in 
this transaction, made an effort to get that 
article secretly published without assuming 
the responsibility of it himself--wanted to 
have it mysteriously published. And so he 
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had a conversation with a man that he de- 
nominates from the witness stand, ‘‘ That 
man over there,’’ whom we have since seen, 
Mr. McKelway of The Brooklyn Eagle. 

And it transpires, gentlemen, that on the 
18th day of November, 1872, Mr. McKelway 
of The Brooklyn Eagle, in pursuance of his 
profession as a journalist, of course, having 
read this Woodhull scandal, was sent by his 
principal, Mr. Kinsella, to have an interview 
with Mr. Tilton, an appointment having been 
brought about and made by their mutual 
friend.—I will not use that term in regard to 
John W. Harman. Their friend, Mr. Harman, 
had appointed an interview between Mr. Til- 
ton and Mr. McKelway at Tilton’s house, and 
that interview occurred on the 18th of 
November, I think —18th or 19th. Weshall 
show you under this head, gentlemen, not 
only that Tilton gave the history of this 
scandal, and of his difficulty, to McKelway 
on that occasion ; we shall show you not only 
that he stated to McKelway that the charge 
he made against Mr. Beecher on that night 
of the 30th of December was not adultery, 
but improper proposals; we shall show you 
that he told Mr. McKelway that his wife re- 
sisted the proposals of Mr. Beecher; and we 
shal] show you that when McKelway applied 
to him for that article—‘‘The Golden Age 
article ’’—for publication, he said that he had 
bound himself not to publish; therefore he 
could not make any publication for which he 
could be held responsible to the public; that 
would be in violation of his word. But he 
had no objection to the publication, if it 
could be arranged, you know! Well, how 
could it be arranged? So they canvassed va- 
rious schemes by which this article could be 
got before the public without Theodore Til- 
ton’s being held personally responsible for the 
publication; and McKelway suggested that 
he might give it to somebody else, and that 
somebody else should shdw it to him, or that 
he might have a hypothetical interview with 
a man ; suppose a case and thus get the facts. 
And they canvassed various schemes, and 
finally Tilton says, ‘‘I will tell you: we will 
go upto my and our dear friend John W. 
Harman; I will take this article along, and 
I will give it over to him, and then, if he has 
a mind to give it to you, why, tbat isall right. 
I do not care what Mr. Harman does.”’ 

And so they went up to John W. Harman’s, 
and walked into the parlor. There anew 
difficulty met them. John.W. Harman was 
not at home. But Mr. Tilton is equal to-any 
emergency with his suggestions. And so he 
said to Mr. McKelway, ‘See here; I will 
write a note to Mr. Harman, and I will leave 
this paper ina big envelope right here, on 
Harman’s table,-and then you and [ will go 
away, and, of course, if you get this paper, 
why it is none of my business.’’ And so he 
put the article in the envelope and he wrote 


the note to Harman, and they went away, 
and, of course, Mr. McKelway turned right 
around and went back into the house and got 
the paper and had it in his possession, as Mr. 
Tilton knew he would. Butso strong a desire 
had Tilton manifested to have this letter 
got before the public that when Mr. McKel- 
way came to communicate the facts to his 
principal they dared not publish it. They 
suspected a trick avd dared not publish it, 
and so they dictated it to a shorthand writer, 
and then returned the copy to Mr. Harman 
and kept the shorthand notes in their pos- 
session, and it was not until the following 
April that another enterprising newspaper 
man got hold of those notes and published 
them in The Sunday Press. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the history of the 
publication of that Golden Age article. It 
would have been published on the 19th day 
of Nevember, 1872, following the publication 
of this Woodhull scandal, by the act of Theo- 
dore Tilton, as [have stated it to you, but for 
the fact that his zeal and anxiety to have it 
published, and yet to avoid the personal re- 
sponsibility of its publication, were so mark- 
edas to frighten the newspaper men, and 
they durst not do it. But in April, 1873, this 
newspaper article came before the public in a 
surreptitious way, proceeding from the iden- 
tical copy that Mr, Tilton got into the hands 
of Mr. McKelway in the manner which I have 
stated. Of course, it created a great com- 
motion. It was one of the emergencies of the 
case. It was published, I think, on Sunday, 
the 20th day of April. 


BLACKMAIL. 


Now I come to another remarkable coin- 
cidence. (samuel Weller is nothing to Til- 
ton in producing remarkable coincicences. ) 
I come to another remarkable coincidence. I 
said that, in the preceding December, Tilton 
had drawn his last dollar trom Woodruff & 
Robinson—he had drawn his account, but 
there was an interest account which had not 
been cast up, and between December, 1872, 
and April, 1873, he had deposited about $100 
more, I believe. But on the 21st of April, 
which was Monday, this account, which had 
been previously ordered to be written up, was 
paid over to Tilton. 

It must have been on Saturday, the 19th, 
that Tilton ordered his account to be made 
out, and learned how little he had ; on Sun- 
day the 20th this scandalous paper was pub- 
lished—of course without his knowledge, 
and on the 21st of April Mr. Tilton drew his 
last dollar from the firm of Woodruff & Rob- 
inson—his last cent; down to a cent; the 
books were closed. 

You will note, gentlemen, the treachery 
towards Henry C. Bowen of Tilton’s attempt 
to publish that Golden Age article. 


BLACKMAIL. 
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You will remember that Mr. Tilton had 
got the money from Mr. Bowen on the prom- 
ise never to repeat these scandals, and never, 
therefore, to publish that letter, and he had 
obtained it on the distinct understanding that 
all the papers, which inclnded the one ad- 
dressed to Bowen by Tilton on January Ist, 
should be destroyed; and yet, you see, in 
violation of that agreement, in violation of 
the agreement by which he had obtained from 
Mr. Bowen $7,000, in 1872, six months after 
he had so obtained that money, he was col- 
luding with a journalist to get that letter 
published, without being compelled to take 
the personal responsibility of publishing it. 
Tt was this tripartite agreement to which he 
had reference when he said to Mr. McKelway : 
** Why, I have agreed not to publish this 
paper, therefore I cannot publish it on my 
own responsibility, but if it can get before 
the public without my being responsible for 
it, all right.’? 

This brings us within a few days of a very 
important event in the history of this matter. 

I have shown you that in the beginning 
they sought the restoration of Mr. Tilton; I 
have shown you that in the middle of this 
controversy they wanted what afforded bread 
and butter to him, 4 position as proprietor of 
the Golden Age, and also in the newspaper 
enterprise of 1872. But as he had gone on, 
one disappointment after another had come 
upon him, no success had attended his efforts, 
and it degenerated, as such things always do 
degenerate, intoa mere question of money. 
You have heard from Mr. Moulton how, on 
an occasion,-ke took pains to display to this 
defendant the liberal offer of another person 
to contribute to the support of The Golden 
Age, with the remarkable statement, gentie- 
men, which I want to impress upon you, ac- 
companying that exhibition, that they did 
not intend to use that money. Now, if they 
did not, pray why did Moulton exhibit it to 
Mr. Beecher at all? If this was money 
which had been rejected and was to be re- 
turned, why was Mr. Beecher’s attention 
called to it? Do not suspect, gentlemen, 
that Francis D. Moulton or ‘Theodore Tilton 
are bungling operators here. No more skill- 
ful men ever undertook the conducting of 
such a transaction as this. Mr. Moulton did 
not go to Henry Ward Beecher and say, 
** Your money or your life.’ He did not go 
to him and say: ‘‘ Mr. Tilton is bankrupt ; 
he is on the verge of starvation ; give me 
$5,000, or I cannot keep him quiet.’”’ That 
is the way the bungler would have done. 
That is the way the unskillful operator 
would have performed it. But do not sus- 
pect Francis D. Moulton of such indis- 
cretion as that. He exhibits these papers 
and says: ‘‘ My God! isn’t that friendship? 
isn’t that friendship? ’’ Well, Mr. Beecher 
was dull; he did not actually take until he 


got away from Moulton, and, as he wen 
away reflecting upon what he had seen, 
he said ta himself, ‘‘ What does this 
mean?’ And, all at once, it occurred to 
him what it meant, and in a day or two 
afterwards he saw Mculton, and when he 
suggested his theory about it, why, he found. 
that he was exactly right; that monev was 
what Moulton wanted. Mr. Beecher had 
taken the hint, and Mr. Peecher says: ‘‘Why, 
I am willing to contribute; I will contri- 
bute ;’’ and Mr. Moulton says: ‘‘ It will be 
the best investment you ever made.’’ But, 
says Mr. Beecher, ‘tI shall have to raise the 
money on a mortgage.’’ 

Now, gentlemen, I think I do not mistake 
Mr. Moulton’s evidence. Although he in- 
tended, attempted to cast an aspersion on 
Mr. Beecher’s character in this respect in his 
public statement, when he comes upon the 
witness stand, if Idid not mistake his evi- 
dence, he says that Mr. Beecher told him he 
would have to raise it on a mortgage, and as 
soon as he could get the money on a mort- 
gage he would contribute. So Moulton knew 
that he was not taking the loose money of 
Henry Ward Beecher. He knew that he was 
requiring him to mortgage his property to raise 
it. And yet he would have you believe that 
this was a mere incident, a matter that at- 
tracted no attention, no thought. And Mr. 
Beecher went home and mortgaged the roof 
that sheltered him and his aged wife and 
children, to satisfy the demand of these two 
conspirators, and he went to the bank and 
drew the money and took it and placed it in 
the hands of Moulton. And then there came 
a message from Tilton—‘' Grace, mercy and 
peace!’ That money was put into the 
hands of Francis D. Moulton, gentlemen, 
and the day he received it he knew that. Til- 
ton was wanting money. That is evident 
from the fact that a friend had offered to 
contribute money which had been returned. 
He knew that Mr. Tilton was wanting money, 
and he lost no time in sending him money. 
But he sent it with a note saying: ‘* I send 
you a thousand dollars and a memorandum 
note. Please sign and return.’’ And what 
was Tilton’s answer? ‘‘I cannot borrow 
money, for I see no way to returning it,’”’— 
and he sent back the note and the check. 
And then Moulton sent him the check with- 
out the note, and Tilton kept the money. 
And then he went on from time to time, 
drawing from Molton every time he said he 
was sbort, for one whole year, gentlemen ; 
for one entire year we have sbown you that 
Theodore Tilton had no other income except 
the $5,000 that Mr. Beecher had deposited 
for him with Moutton, and he lived on it and 
consumed it, and but for the unfortunate 
publication of the Tripartite Agreement in 
May—in the last of the same month—-there 
would have been peace all that year in re- 
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gard to that scandal. Remember, gentlemen, 
that Moulton had never been in the habit of 
loaning Tilton money. He tells you that 
he never loaned him at any time exceed- 
ing $500, and that Tilton only owed 
him at this time about $1,000. And yet he 
went on advancing him fora year until he 
had advanced him the $5,000. But in the 
spring of 1874 the fund was running low. 
This man, who knew nothing about it, this 
man who was in blissful ignorance of the 
source of the revenue that was feeding and 
supporting him, somehow or other had an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the fact that the pile 
was becoming exhausted. Because, we shall 
show you, gentlemen, that in May, 1874, 
when this money was running out, this same 
serviceable friend of Tilton’s, who had at- 
tempted to organize for his benefit this news- 
paper scheme of 1872—this same friend goes 
again to the friend of Mr. Beecher and de- 
mands $5,000 more for Theodore Tilton. I 
am reminded of what I should have remem- 
bered, that the first demand was for $10,000. 
Failing in that, they offered to compromise 
for $5,000. Of course, gentlemen, it was 
not demanded for Theodore Tilton in the 
express language of blackmail. Oh, no! 
This is a case of indirection from the begin- 
ning to the end of it ; indirection has marked 
every step of it, and so you meet it here 
again ; but the veil is so thin that the mind 
of no intelligent man will fail to penetrate it. 
The Golden Age was still on Tilton’s hands. 
It was worthless; it was bankrupt. Tilton 
was seeking to -give it away, absolutely beg- 
ging for some one to take it; and in 1874 
there came to the friends of Mr. Beecher a 
suggestion from this same friend of Mr. Til- 
ton who had attempted to negotiate this 
newspaper enterprise of 1872, suggesting a 
scheme by which Tilton should go to Europe, 
and be gone some time,» But the difficulty 
was to raise the money ; he had no means to 
go to Europe, and it was finally said, ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Beecher’s friends can put into Mr. Til- 
ton’s hands $5,000 of money, under the pre- 
tense of a transfer of The Golden Age. We 
can buy The Golden Age of ‘Tilton, and pay 
him $5,000, and then give it to somebody 
(whoever will take it), and make the transfer 
of The Golden Age the cover of putting into 
Mr. Tilton’s hands $5,000 in money. Now, 
as I say to you, gentlemen, this Golden Age, 
as has already appeared in the evidence satis- 
factorily, and will be made further to appear 
in evidence, this Golden Age was perfectly 
bankrupt. Mr. Tilton had long been seeking 
to get rid of it, to give it away; and it was 
stated distinctly between this friend of Tilton 
and this friend of Beecher, that it was only 
used as a cover to transfer this money from 
the hands of Mr. Beecher’s friends to the 
hands of Theodore Tilton. Now, in all these 
talks about newspapers, gentlemen, I want 


you to bear in mind, that Theodore Tilton 
was informed of the enterprise, and knew 
what had transpired between his friend and 
the friends of Mr. Beecher. For instance, he 
was informed in 1872 who this friend was, 
what he had said, and what he had done 
fully; and two years afterwards we find this 
same friend—not another, but the same man 
coming again to the friends of Beecher with 
a new suggestion for $5,000 more—made 
$10,000 in the start, and finally reduced to 
$5,000. 

We will show you, gentlemen, that Mr. 
Tilton was seen and talked with on the sub- 
ject, and knew of the negotiation that was 
going on. We shall show you that this was 
about the time of the preparation of the 
Bacon letter, which caused this explosion. 
We shall show you, unless I am mistaken, 
that the Bacon letter was in preparation at 
the very time this negotiation for $5,000 was 
going on. It was well understood by the 
friends of Mr. Beecher and the friend of Mr. 
Tilton that it was in preparation. If it is per- 
mitted, gentlemen, we shall show you that 
this scheme, when mentioned to one or two 
others of Mr. Beecher’s friends—this second 
scheme—was denounced as a blackmailing 
operation, and they refused to submit to it, 
or to have anything to do with it. Their 
answer was, ‘‘If we begin now, we don’t 
know where we shall stop. Pay not one 
cent.’’ And this fricnd of Mr. Tilton was 
informed that this money could not be raised, 
and the negotiation need not longer be con- 
tinued, or rather the proposition need not 
longer be presented. And we shall show you, 
gentlemen, 
‘Well, the letter to Bacon, or the Bacon 
letter, will be published, and Mr. Beecher 
will be ruined.’? The $5,000 was not paid. 
True to the prediction of that friend, the 
Bacon letter was published, and I think no- 
boddy will dispute that it has been followed 
by a persistent and malignant effort to ruin 
Henry Ward Beecher, and thus cause the 
prophecy of that friend to come true. The 
money was not raised ; Theodore Tilton did 
not get his $5,000; The Golden Age passed 
into other hands about this time; and this 
controversy began. 


MR. BEECHER’S DEFIANCE. 


Now, gentlemen, I go back to the publica- 
tion of the tripartite agreement and to the 
scenes that followed about the first of June, 
1873. That tripartite agreement, as you 
have heard, was published, without the 
knowledge or consent of Mr. Beecher, by one 
of his friends, who had preserved a copy of 
it—the only gopy, I believe, gentlemen, so 
far as.I am informed, that Mr. Beecher or any 
of his friends ever had of any paper con- 


nected with the controversy; for I recall at r 


that that friend then said: ° 


— 
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this time no paper of the multitude that was 


ever left in their hands or kept by Mr. Beech- 
er or any of his friends. But this friend pub- 
lishes a copy of the tripartite agreement, and 
that caused an explosion, That was publish- 
edon Friday, May 30th. Mr. Tilton then 
threatened that he would make a publication, 
unless Mr. Beecher in some way vindicated 
him from the imputation which he said the 
tripartite agreement, thus published, cast 
upon him. Well now, gentlemen, you have 
heard from the witness stand how much pains 
Theodore Tilton took in changing his clause 
of that tripartite agreement before signing 
it. He has told you, Moulton has told you, 
and other witnesses will tell you all about it. 
He took it home with him, and he re-wrote 
it himself—every word of it, as I believe 
and he made that clause of the tripartite 
agreemeut just to suit him; it was just what 
he wanted it, and he refused to sign anything 
else than just such a statement of his case as 
he desired. Then one would have thought 


having drawn his own paper, that the pub- | 


lication of that paper wouid not have been a 
very great offense to Theodore Tilton. We 
could understand how Mr. Bowen might have 
complained of the publication, and justly ; 
but it is difficult to understand how Theodore 
could complain of it. But he did, and he 
insisted that that publication put him in the 
position of one having been forgiven by Mr. 


Beecher, and therefore Mr. Beecher should do ! 
| within it three thousand children; there is 


something to right that wrong. 

Mr. Beecher was not responsible for that 
publication, but that was no matter. Itisa 
peculiarity of this case, gentlemen, which 
has marked it ffem the beginning to the end, 
that Mr. Beecher has been held responsible 
by Mr. Tilton for everything that everybody 
did in connection with this Seandal. Ifa 
member of Plymouth Church uttered a word 
concerning Theodore Tilton, Beecher was_re- 
sponsible. ‘If my friend Shearman said any- 
thing that was offensive to Tilton or Moul- 
ton, the man who was to be held responsible 
was Beecher, not Shearman. If the Clerk, 
or Assistant Pastor, or anybody else down 
at Plymouth Church, did what Tilton did not 
want him to do, orrefused to do what he did 
want him to do, the man who was to blame 


for it was Beecher, and Beecher should be | 


held responsible. So this publication of the 
tripartite agreement, which was an accident 
that none of the parties to it directly were 
responsible for, was to he charged home upon 
Mr. Beecher, and he must redress the wrong ; 
nay, more, he must do something which 
would be equivalent to relieving Mr. Tilton 
from the imputation that he said his own ar- 
ticle put upon him. Well, now, what was 
that imputation? It is difficult for us to say, 
gentlemen. 

Mr, Beecher sought to convince this man 
that the publication of the tripartite agree- 


| + 


ment did him no wrong ; but he insisted that 
it did, ana so he threatened to publish ; and, 
on Saturday morning, May 31, Mr. Beecher 
was sent for fo come to that celebrated study 
in Remsen street, where he had an interview 
with Moulton and Tilton, and Mr. Tilton 
threatened to make a publication ; and Mr. .« 
Beecher went home that morning to consider 
and determine his course. He had thought 
of it through the day, and he had fixed upon 
the policy that he should pursue. He had 
entered into the policy of silence which they 
had instituted for their own protection, 
which they had instituted for the purpose of 
suppressing the scandals that were floating 
in the community against Tilton, and he had 
followed that policy with the same good 
faith that characterizes every act of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s life. He had endured their 
persecutions, their annoyance, their torments, 
their threats, their indignities, for four long 
years ; but now at last, by the indisereet act 
of a friend, Mr. Tilton claimed to be so of- 
fended that this policy of silence should no 
longer be adhered to. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Mr. 
Beecher, ‘‘let it come. I am prepared to 
meet it. I-face your publication, and I 
defy you! But there is Plymouth Church, 
dearer to me than the apple of my eye ; there 
are these thousand trusting ‘souls, young 
men and women who have been reared up 
by me and under my instruction ; there is 
its Sunday School organization, which has 


a power that is doing good in the land, fore- 
most in every good work, carrying on every 
enterprise of charity and benevolence, with 
an effective force that characterizes no other 
church in this city or this State. That church is 
mine. Under God, I have been permitted to 
raise it, to build it up and to hold it together. 
Now, shall I shatter it? Shall any personal 
controversy of mine be made the thunderbolt 
that shall shiver Plymouth Church to atoms ? 
Shall I divide it? No; that society shall be 
united; I will fight my own fight against 
Theodore Tilton, but I will not drag it into 
the church. I will step outside of it; then 
I will welcome the conflict, if the conflict 
must come.’’ And so, on Sunday night, he 
went down again,—this brave-hearted, true 
man,—to meet the men who had been per- 
secuting him for years; and there he said: 
** You publish; I resign; I welcome the con- 
flict—-come on. But I take not Plymouth 
Church into this conflict; at Jeast, I will 
give these noble men and women, who have 
stood by me, the opportunity to say whether 
they accept my resignation, before this con- 
test is inaugurated.” Thus he met them ; and 
how did they receive it? Why, when he 
showed to Moulton this resignation, Moulton 
said: ‘*Good God!’’ It took his breath 
away. He read it, and he ran down quicker 
than lightning to convey to Tilton the news 
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of this man’s design. The time has come 
when persecution will be no longer submitted 
to : the hour has come when it is liberty or 
conflict, and conflict is liberty: ‘‘ You pub- 
lish; I fight.” 
temerity of this man; they were astounded 
to find that the man they thought they had 
sure hold on and whom they would Jead 
forever under their yoke, at last had come to 
the point of saying: ‘‘ Gentlemen, thus far, 
but no farther.” Mr. Beecher went home, 
and on the next morning he indited the let- 
ter of June Ist, expecting that that was to 
be the last Sabbath he would spend as minis- 
ter of Plymouth Church. He supposed, in 
the language of that letter, that he was 
‘‘preaching his Jast sermon ;’’ he supposed 
that he should go from the pulpit, on 
that Sunday night, to controversy and to 
battle with these two men, who had been 
hounding him for the last four years. But 
he writes to Moulton: ‘‘I too shall make a 
statement ; you publish; I publish too; I 
will make a statement that will stand the 
test of the Judgment Day’’—and he sends 
the letter down to Moulton. He receives 
back this answer : 

“My Dear Frrenp: Your letter makes this first 
Sabbath of summer dark and cold, like a vault.” 


Ah, gentlemen, you will remember the 
history of that letter. Mr. Moulton first 
starts to write, and he writes the following : 


“My DEAR Frienp: You know I have never 
been in sympathy with the mood out of which you 
have often spokep 4s you have written this morr- 
ing. I know you can stand if the whole case was 
published to-morrow ; and, in my opinion, it shows 
a selfish faith in God, to—” 


Andthere he stops; erases what he has 
written ; and commences his letter anew ; 
put he says to Mr. Beecher there : 
or 


ma 


“T know that you can stad if the whole case was 
published to-morrow.” Na fe 


Sees OE Go 


And.so did Mr. Beecher know it; it con- 
veyed no information to him} but it is a 
confession passing between these,two men, at 
this time, showing that they both knew that, 
when the truth of this case came out, Mr. 
Beecher could stand, and stand successfully. 
Having written that, he goes back and writes 
again : 

“ My Dear Frienp: Your letter makes this first 
Sabbath of summer dark and cold, like a vault. You 
have never inspired me with courage or hope;.and 
if I had listened to you alone, my hands would 
have dropped helpless long ago. You don’t begin 
to be in the danger to-day tiat has faced ycu many 
times before. If you now look it square in the eyes, 
it will cower and slink away again.” 


And so it did cower and slink away! 
“You know that I have never been in sympathy 


with. but that I absolutely abbor, the unmanly 
mood out of which your letter of this morning came. 


They were amazed at the | 


This mood is a reservoir of mildew. You can stand 
if the whole case were published to-morrow. In 
my opinion it shows only a selfish faith in God to 
go whining into heaven, if you could, with a truth 
that you are not courageous enough, with God’s 
help and faith in God, to try to live on earth. You 
know that I love you; and because I do, I shall-try 
and try and try. as in the past. 

You are mistaken when you say that Theodore 
Tilton charges you with making him appear as one 
graciously pardoned by you. He said the form in 
which it was published in some of the papers made: 
it so appear; and it was from this that he asked 
relief. I don’t think it impossible to trame a letter 
which will cover the case. May God bless you; I 
know He will protect you.” 


A prophet was Francis D. Moulton, as well 
as a ‘Mutual Friend.” 

But what sort of a God is Moulton’s, if he 
believes what he asserts, ‘‘ I know that God 
will protect you, Mr. Beecher,’’ if Mr. Beecher 
was then the min that he now pretends to say 
he is? ‘*God will protect you.’’ Will 
God protect the guilty? Does Moulton 
think that his God protects the guilty? 
Does he think that He will cover with 
His protection one who has been for 
years a cold-blooded and heartless seducer of 
innocence? I affirm, gentlemen, that both of 
those expressions in that letter show that 
Francis D. Moulton knew that, when this 
whole scandal was out, there was nothing to 
affect the honor of Henry Ward Beecher asa 
Christian minister. Indiscretion it might 
prove; complications arising out of family 
difficulties that are hard of solution and diffi- 
cult to be explained to outsiders, it might es- 
tablish ; but he tells him and he tells you, 
‘There is no guilt there, on account of which, 
the world knowing it, you could not still 
stand as the pastor of Plymouth Church.” 

I had hoped, gentlemen, to have in court 
an authority on the subject bearing upon this 
letter. I willrefer to it, and state the law. It 
is this, as established by the Supreme Court of 
this State, that when a jury is called upon to 
consider the credibility of a witness, and his 
writing, which he made at the time of a trans- 
action, is in conflict with the testimony that 
he gives on the trial, and that testimony is 
also in conflict with the other party to the 
case, the jury are bound to take the writing, 
and not the oath of the witness as delivered 
from the stand. I read, if your Honor piease, 
from the 20th of Howard’s Supreme Court 
Reports, Boyd vs. Colt, page 384, 


“Where, on a ne. of fact, the plaintift 
swears one way, and the defendant directly adverse, 
and the defendant introduces a letter of the plain- 
tiff in evidence, written before the commencement 
of the action, flatly contradicting his oath, the jury 
are bound to disregard his oath. 


This is a decision at the New York General 
Term, Sutherland, Judge, delivering the opin- 
ion: 


oo The question in this case was whether the ser- 
vices performed by the plaintiff for the defendant ; 
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in London were performed under a special agree- 
ment to be paid for at the rate of $1,000 per year, 
or whether they were performed without any spe- 
cial agreement as to the rate of compensation, and 
with a view of the plaintiff receiving therefor what 
they were really worth. On this question of fact 
the plaintiff swore one way, and Sargeant, the 
agent of the defendant, another. The jury hada 
right to credit the plaintiff and not Sargeant. We 
ought not to grant a new trial because they did so. 

But Ido not see how the jury could disregard 
the plaintiff’s letter produced and read in evidence 
by the defendant on the trial. In that letter, the 
defendant expressly admits that he had been in the 
defendant's employ for two years at $1,000, mean- 
ing evidently at the rate of, or salary of $1,000 per 
year, and these two years must include the period 
of his services,in London up to the date of his letter 
on or about the Ist of January, 1854. 

It appears to me that this letter, unexplained, 
was conclusive against the plaintiff, and that the 
jury were bound to disregard his oath when flatly 
contradicted by his own letter, written long before 
the action was commenced. 

I think the judgment should be reversed and a 
new trial ordered, with costs to abide the event.” 


Now, gentlemen, we have shown you the 
letter of Francis D. Moulton, written in June, 
1873, to Henry Ward Beecher, who knew cer- 
tainly quite as well as Mr. Moulton knew 
what were the real facts of this case, and in 
that letter we see Francis D. Moulton saying 
to Mr. Beecher : *‘ You can stand if the whole 
case was published to-morrow.’’ But now he 
comes into court, and, under the solemnity of 
an oath, proceeds to tell you that this man, 
for two years before—for three years nearly, 
had been confessing his adultery with the 
plaintiff's wife. He tells you a story which 
in fact makes the defendant one of the worst 
seducers and libertines the country has ever 
seen; and yet he pretends to us that such a 
man could stand in the foremost pulpit of 
America and be received and sustained by its 
people, although he should confess his crime 
and the falsehoods and lies that he had told 
to cover itup! Gentlemen of the jury, you 
will not believe, in the face of this letter, in 
the face of the numerous contradictions of 
Mr. Moulton, in the face of the fact that the 
witness has been himself lying about this 
case, as he would now have you believe, for 
four years—when you have heard the evi- 
dence of Henry Ward Beecher on this subject, 
I say, you will not believe the testimony of 
Francis D. Moulton, but will accept his letter 
written on that Sunday morning of June Ist, 
18738, as stating the truth and the whole 
truth in this unfortunate controversy. 

WhileI am on this subject, gentlemen, I 
desire to call your attention briefly to one or 
two of the marked features that characterize 
Mr. Moulton’s testimony as a witness. I 
have had occasion, once or twice, as I passed 
along, to call your attention to special facts 
where he forgets or don’t remember. His 
cross-examination, in that respect, was one of 
the most remarkable that I have ever seen in 
a court of justice. I doubt whether it is not 
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the most remarkable that has ever been ex- 
hibited before any judicial tribunal. I have 
taken pains, gentlemen, to have counted the 
number of times in which Mr. Moulton, in 
answer to’ questions on cross-examination 
touching material points in this case, has said, 
‘*T don’t remember,”’ or ‘‘ I don’t recollect;’’ 
the number of matters which have been called 
to his attention, important and material in 
this case, where he has refused to give an an- 
swer, and cloaked himself under the pretense 
that he don’t remember, or cannot recollect ; 
and that number,gentlemen,is 305 times. Here 
isaspecimen. Speaking of Mrs. Woodhull, 
after her Free Love speech at Steinway Hall, 
where he heard her, and was present with Mr. 
Tilton when he presided, I asked him if he 
had Mrs. Woodhull at his house after that. 
[Reading :] : 


“Q. Did you have her at your house after that 
speech? A. I don’t recollect. 

Q. You don’t recollect? A. No. 

Q. When Mrs. Woodhull was at your house talk- 
ing about her Steinway Hall speech, did Mr. Tilton 
come with her? A. I don’t remember whether he 
was with her or not, Sir. 

Q. Do you recollect whether he went away with 
her? A. I don’t recollect, Sir.” 


Speaking of this gift that was proposed to 
be given to The Golden Age, at the time he 
exhibited the papers to Mr. Beecher, saying 
that ‘‘ that was evidence of friendship,’ Iask- 
him : 

**Q. Do you remember whether the amount 
iy was as high as $5,000? A. Idon’t recollect, 

ir. 

Q. Do you remember whether it was as high as 
$3,000? A. I don’t recollect.” 


Then, speaking of the Woodhull speech 
again : 


‘©Q. What was the subject of that speech? A. I 
don’t recollect, Sir, what the subject was. 

Q. Well, you heard it? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was it on the marriage relation? A. I really 
don’t recollect, Sir, whether that was the title or 
not. 

Q. I did not ask you about the title? A, You 
asked me what the speech was on, whether it was 
on the marriage relation. . 

Q. Yes; I asked you whether the subject was 
not the marriage relation? A. That, I say, I can 
not tell you. 

Q. You cannot tell that? A. No, Sir.” 


Present at the speech—a speech that had 
created great excitement—had a serious inter- 
ruption—and he could not tell the subject of 
the speech! And yet you will remember, 
gentlemen, that, after he got out of our hands, 
on cross-examination, and was taken by the 
plaintiff, he was able to repeat, almost word 
for word, Theodore Tilton’s speech introduc- 
ing Victoria Woodhull on that occasion, made 
in 1871,.though he swore he had never read 
it since that time. He repeated it, I say, al- 
most word for word ; a fact in human mem- 
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ory that I have never before seen equaled— 
ifit was true. He repeated it, only leaving 
out of it that remarkable feature in which 
Theodore Tilton introduced Victoria Wood- 
hull to the audience as the advocate of social 
freedom. With that single exception, gentle- 
men, which occurs at the last end of the 
speech, his repetition of that speech was word 
for word with the short-hand report publish- 
ed in the newspaper the next morning, 
though he tells you he had never read it since; 
and yet when I had him on cross-examinas 
tion, he could not tell us what the subject of 
Victoria Woodhull’s lecture was! 

Gentlemen of the jury, will you give credit 
to the testimony of such a witness? Will 
you hang the most important issues that have 
been submitted to the judgment of twelve 
men for eighteen centuries, on the testimony 
of such a witness as that? I repeat that, by 
actual count, we have had no less than 305 
such answers as those from Francis D. Moul- 
ton on cross-examination. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


We were speaking, gentlemen of the jury, 
of the letters of June Ist, 1878, which you 
will remember occurred on Sunday. ‘The 
difficulty which the publication of the tripar- 
tite agreement had created was, after Mr. 
Beecher’s threat of resignation, and his pro- 
posal to face these men, and to meet state- 
ment to statement settled, as you will see, 
by a very slight concession. Moulton proved 
a prophet, and this new danger did slink 
away and hide itself when Mr. Beecher met it 
firmly and bade them do their worst, and Mr. 
Tilton was contented with this little card, 
which he says he wrote himself, and which 
was published in The Brooklyn Eagle. 


“To the Editor of The Brooklyn Eagle : 
JUNE 2d, 1873. 


DzAR Sir: [have maintained silence respectin 
the slanders which have for some time past followed 
me. Ishould not speak now but for the sake of 
relieving another of unjust imputations. ‘The do- 
cument that was recently published, and bearing 
my name with others, was published without con- 
sultation either with me or with Mr. Tilton, nor 
with any authorization from us. If that document 
should iead the public to regard Theodore ‘Tilton 
as the author of the calumnies to which it alludes, 
it would do him great injustice. I am unwilling 
that he should even seem to be responsible for the 
injurious statements, whose force was derived 
wholly from others. 

H. W. Brrcouer.”’ 


Now, you will see, gentlemen, that that 
card satisfied Mr. Tilton ; but the document 
which was published, the tripartite agree- 
ment, had not asserted or professed to assert 
that Theodore Tilton was the author of the 
scandals which it recited, and the publication 
of it created no such imputation; and yet 
you see that this great emergency was settled 


when Mr. Beecher proposed to meet their 
threats by the publication of that mild and 
harmless card. But there is another fact, 
gentlemen of the jury, connected with this 2d 
day of June, 18738, to which it now becomes 
my duty to call your attention. 


MRS. MOULTON’S TESTIMONY. 


We now, gentlemen, approach one of the 
most delicate subjects which my duty calls 
upon me to discuss. I refer to the connec- 
tion of Mrs. Emma Moulton with this case. 
Apart from her relations to this matter, I 
shall not speak of this lady otherwise than 
in terms of respect. I feel most deeply her 
extraordinary position—the terrible emer- 
gency which she had to meet, and the over- 
whelming power of the temptation before 
which she has fallen. The truth of this case 
makes it impossible for me to abstain from 
speaking with apparent severity of this lady’s 
testimony ; but Ido so with sorrow for her, 
reserving all my indignation for those who 
have forced her upon the witness-stand to 
confirm the accusations which they have in- 
vented. The experience of ages has shown, _ 
gentlemen, that among the best, the purest 
and the loveliest of women, the instinct of 
devotion to their husbands and their children 
is so strong, and rises to such a sublime height 
of unselfishness, that not only will they, in 
the majority of cases, sacrifice all their own 
temporal interests, but that in many instan- 
ces they will consciously imperil their immor- 
tal souls for the sake of saving the unworthy 
men to whom they are bound by sacred ties. 
This truth has always been recognized by our 
law, which untileightyears ago would not per- 
mit wives to be called upon to testify for or 
against their husbands, and by that other prin- 
ciple of the law, still in force, which absolves 
a woman from responsibility for any crime, less 
than murder, committed by her in the im- 
mediate presence of her husband. This truth 
is perfectly familiar to every one frequenting 
our courts ; for not a week passes in which 
some poor, broken-hearted, cruelly-abused 
woman, in the lower walks of life, does not 
appear in some court and swear that the in- 
juries which she had received from her bru- 
tal husband were not really inflicted by him, 
but proceeded from some other cause. It is 
recognized by society at large, which expects, 
as a matter of course, that women, otherwise 
excellent and truthful, are just, in proportion 
to the loveliness and magnanimity of their na- 
tures, likely to deceive their friends in their 
accounts of their husbands’ conduct. And 
this feminine weakness, which it is impossible 
not to admire, even while we must strongly 
condemn, it has been immortalized by more 
than one poet as a fit subject for pathetic 
verse, One of the most touching of 
Adelaide Proctor’s poems is illustrative of this 
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very point. It is called ‘‘Milly’s Expiation,”’ 
and is the story of a poor, high-minded girl, 
who, in order to save her lover from a con- 
viction for murder, committed deliberate per- 
jury, and having saved him, devoted the 
rest of her life to one long expiation for her 
sin. 

What is the relation of Mrs. Moulton to 
this case? This lady is the wife of the only 
man who has anything to lose by a verdict 
for the defendant. Animated by his thirst 
for revenge, Francis D. Moulton has periled 
all on the issue of this suit. The plaintiff 
himself might find some persons to excuse 
him, on the supposition of an insane jealousy ; 
but no such excuse can be made for his 
friend. He will be held to a strict and stern 
responsibility, and the plaintiffs failure in 
this suit, as every man can see, involves Mr. 
Moulton in utter and hopeless ruin. . Yet his 
guilt and his ruin will not release his 
unhappy wife from her allegiance, nor make 
him any the less the father of her only 
child. What a terrible alternative for her! 
If she so testifies as to save Mr. Beecher, she 
necessarily ruins: her own husband, destroys 
her home, and leaves her only child to a 
blight. If, on the other hand, she can give 
such testimony as will convict Mr. Beecher, 
she saves her husband’s fame, at least so far as 
to prevent the exposure of his perjury. And 
a woman’s confidence may lead her to hope 
that she can thus reinstate him in social 
position, and maintain him in the business 
world. 

There is much to be said in palliation of 
Mrs. Moulton’s course. Her husband has 
doubtless assured her with the utmost solem- 
uity that he knows Mr. Beecher to be guilty ; 
and this she may well have been made to be- 
lieve, since it is hard indeed for a wife to dis- 
believe the earnest assurantes of ‘her husband. 
The struggle then presents itself to her mind 
as one between her husband, asserting the 
substantial truth, and her husband’s enemies 
asserting substantial falsehood. ‘‘ What mat- 
ter is it,’ she may say to herself, ‘ which 
side presents the truth as to details? The 
side which has the substantial truth ought to 
gain the victory ; and if that victory can only 
be gained by misrepresenting some of the 
minor circumstances, is it not better that the 
truth should be sacrificed in respect to these 
details, than that it should be sacrificed upon 
the main issue? Mr. Beecher,’’ she may say, 
‘* has certainly been guilty of adultery. Is 
it not less wicked that I should say that he 
has confessed it to me, than that he should 
sacrifice my husband, by falsely asserting 
that he has not confessed to him? Since he 
has confessed to somebody, of course, when 
talking on the same subject, he must have 
meant to confess to me. He expressed him- 
self sorrowfully, and for what else could he 
have felt sorrow? He acknowledged that he 


had been in fault, and to what fault could he 
have referred, except the crime of adultery? 
If, then, I put that very word into his 
mouth, I shall only be expressing his real 
meaning, and be serving the cause of sub- 
tantial truth.’’ Such, gentlemen, it is easy to 
imagine, was the process by which Mrs. Moul- 
ton convinced herself that she ought to 
testify to these explicit confessions ; and hay~- 
ing quieted her conscience to this extent, it 
was not hard to go farther, and attribute 
language to herself which no lady could pos- 
sibly use under such circumstances, and 
language to Mr. Beecher which none but a 
fool could utter. 

The first interview which Mrs. Moulton re- 
lates obviously does not suffice to convict 
Mr. Beecher, while it plainly shows that her 
husband had previously given her his version 
of the case. Mr. Beecher, she says, asked 
her if Frank had told her the facts about 
his great sorrow, and she said he had. No- 
thing else that is pretended to be a confession 
follows, ‘until June 2d, 1873, when Mrs. 
Moulton says she advised Mr. Beecher to con- 
fess his crime before the church. This is ex- 
traordinary language for a lady to use, when 
conversing with her pastor in his great sor- 
row. The word ‘‘crime’’ is offensive and 
coarse. No lady of the refinement of Mrs. 
Moulton could possibly have used it on-such 
an occasion. This, it will be remembered, was 
the time when Mrs. Moulton says she kissed 
Mr. Beecher on the forehead insympathy for his 
distress. You will remember Mrs. Moulton’s 
singular manner in giving her testimony. 
Her face was flushed, her eyes were steadily 
fixed upon the floor, and she could not look 
even her husband’s own counsel in the face. 
During the whole of the cross-examination in 
the morning session, she never once looked Mr. 
Eyarts in the eye. Twice she made the effort 
to do so, but her eyes instantly wandered and 
made the circuit of the court-room and the 
ceiling, without resting upon her questioner. 
In the afternoon, by a desperate effort, she 
succeeded in doing better. But these are 
minor matters. Her manner strongly indi- 
cated that she was repeating a lesson. By 
another of those extraordinary coincidences 
which mark her husband’s testimony, she, 
too, was obliged to stop and correct her ac 
count of Mr. Beecher’s language, by chang- 
ing it from a natural to an unnatural form of 
expression. In her direct examination she 
made Mr. Beecher say, ‘‘ Tilton in striking at 
me, sacrifices his wife,’’ and immediately 
changed the words into this strange form, 
“Tilton, in stating the truth concerning me, 
sacrifices his wife ;’’ an awkward and utterly 
unnatural mode of speech, reminding us of 
her husband’s saying that Mr. Beecher spoke 
of his ‘‘ relations’’—and then stopping, and 
changing it into ‘* sexual relations’’— with 
Mrs. Tilton. It is perfectly clear that these 
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changes were made forthe purpose of insert- 
ing something unnatural, with a view to the 
conviction of Mr. Beecher. 

IT will not dwell on other points of the 
story which show its inherent improbability ; 
the language about the tortures of the 
damned, which is plainly copied from his 
letter of February, 1872; the continued ad- 
vice to go to the church immediately and tell 
all the truth, given the day after Moulton 
had so strongly dissuaded him from publish- 
ing anything, and two days after Tilton had 
threatened to shoot Beecher if he did tell the 
trutb ; the allusion to the card in The Eagle, 
as a thing which he was considering, but 
thought useless, when in fact the card was 
already in type in The Eagle office, as Moul- 
ton himself has shown; the unutterable ab- 
surdity of Mr. Beecher’s announcement that 
he should never see her again, and should 
poison himself forthwith, followed by his con- 
clusion to postpone his death for one day, 
for the sake of collecting some mementoes to 
send through her to his friends. These in- 
herent absurdities are enough to condemn 
this story. But I shall have something even 
more decisive to say upon the subject of this 
interview presently. 

Before coming to that, however, I desire 
you to observe that Mrs. Moulton’s account 
of the interview of July 13th, 1874, bears 
similar internal evidence of its untruth. I 
will only call attention to one point. Mrs. 
Moulton accuses herself of having used this 
unladylike expression: ‘‘If you had con- 
fessed it then, you would have been better 
off. Now, you have the original crime and 
four years of perjury and lying to answer 
for.’’ Gentlemen, you have seen for your- 
selves that Mrs. Moulton is naturally a lady ; 
you know and I know that she has the man- 
ners of a lady. She could no more have 
made that coarse and vulgar speech to her 
pastor, at that time, than shé could have cut 
off her hand. Nor could she have had even 
the idea of ‘‘perjury’’ in her mind, for Mr. 
Beecher had never taken an oath, nor said a 
word in public, except in his brief card of 

_June 80, 1878. But the climax is reached 
when she represents Mr. Beecher as respond- 
ing to that insult, ‘‘ You are dearer to me 
than any sister I have.’’ That is the reply 
he makes to her charge of perjury ! 

Again, the account which Mr. Moulton 
gives of her interview with Mrs. Tilton in 
October, 1873, is preposterous upon its face. 


In her direct examination she told you that’ 


she then called on Mrs. Tilton, to ask if she 
would allow her husband to go down with 
the truth. On her cross-examination, she 
admitted that on this occasion she implored 
Mrs. Tilton to stand by Mr. Beecher, and 
urged her with agony and tears not to allow 
Mr. Tilton to destroy him. That is the in- 
terview which she states occurred between 


herself and Mrs. Tilton, you will remember, 
gentlemen, in October, 1878, at the time Mr. 
Tilton had gone down to the church, at the 
church meeting. But feeling the difficulty of 
her position before you, Mrs. Moulton sought 
to qualify this statement, by claiming that she 
only begged Mrs. Tilton to stand by Mr. 
Beecher so long as she could without sacri- 
ficing the truth. Yetif Mrs. Moulton is to 
be believed, it was impossible for Mrs. Til- 
ton to stand by Mr. Beecher at all, without 
sacrificing the truth. 

But, gentlemen, there remains a graver 
fact than any to which I have yet referred. 
You will observe that Mrs. Moulton fixes 
the principal interview with Mr. Beecher 
upon Monday, the 2d of June, 1878. She 
has identified that day with great particu- 
larity, and left no room for misapprehension 
as to date. She has also fixed the length of 
that interview at four hours, by reference to 
circumstances which cannot now be explained 
away. The motive for naming this day is 
obvious. There were but two days on which, 
even according to the plaintiff's theory, the 
idea of suicide could possibly have been 
talked about, namely: May 81 and June 2. 
1878. And Mrs. Moulton was required to 
confirm her husband’s story of Mr. Beecher’s 
contemplated suicide on May 31st, which 
was Saturday. The testimony of Mr. Moul- 
ton has left no room for a four hours’ inter- 
view between his wife and Mr. Beecher. The 
next Monday was therefore chosen as the 
only available day, and it has been specified, 
I repeat, wijh the utmost particularity. The 
subject of this pretended conversation, and 
the circumstances under which it was had, 
are such as to make it certain that it either 
took place on June 2, 187° or never took 
place at all. 

Gentlemen, in all this the interposition of 
Divine Providence is most singularly mani- 
fest. For, upon that very morning of June 
2d, 1878, Mr. Beecher was detained at his 
own house in consultation with a gentleman 
well known to you all; and at the very time 
at which, according to Mrs. Moulton, she was 
tucking him up on her sofa, and encouraging 
him to confess, he was seated by the side of 
his own wife, and speeding on his way to 
Peekskill! This we shall prove to you so 
conclusively, gentlemen, that I venture with 
confidence to predict that you will see Mrs. 
Moulton again on the witness stand, testify- 
ing that by June 2d, she meant May 3lst, 
that by Monday she meant Saturday, that by 
four hours she meant half an hour, that 
there was no sofa and no afghan, that nine 
o'clock in the morning was seven o'clock in 
the evening, and that Mr. Beecher’s card in 
The Eagle was not spoken of or thought of ! 
Perhaps you will believe this story, gentle- 
men, when thus amended, as amended it will 
surely be; but if you do, your capacity for 
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belief will exceed that of any other twelve 
gentlemen in my acquaintance. For Mr. 
Beecher will give you the most explicit 
assurance that no such conversation as that 
which Mrs. Moulton has related ever occurred. 
either on June 2d or at any other time, that 
he never spoke of suicide, and she never spoke 
of crime, and that the only interview between 
himself and this lady at or about this period 
took place on the evening of Saturday, May 
31st, lasting only from fifteen minutes to 
half an hour, while Mr. Moulton stepped 
down stairs to repeat Mr. Beecher’s proposed 
resignation to Mr. Tilton. 

Gentlemen, this portion of my task has 
been a peculiarly unwelcome one tome. I 
have personally known and esteemed Mrs. 
Moulton. I had hoped that at the last she 
might be saved from the terrible calamity 
which has befallen her. I beseech you to 
judge charitably of this hapless lady, dragged 
down to ruin by two men who have slaugh- 
tered their own wives and children, in their 
desperate attempt at an impossible revenge. 
She will yet repent of her grievous error. 
She will realize that by truth, and truth only, 
can she serve to any purpose those whom she 
loves ; and she will live to ask and to receive 
the forgiveness of the man whom she has 
vainly tried to derstroy. 


MR. BEECHER’S REFUSAL TO AC- 
KNOWLEDGE AN OFFENSE AGAINST 
MR. TILTON. 


I go now briefly, for a moment, to the 
publication of the Bacon lettér. and to the 
effort that was made to induce Mr. Beecher 
to sign a card acknowledging that he had 
committed an offense against Theodore Tilton, 
but no crime, which offense he had apologized 
for, and that apology had beén accepted and 
the difficulty settled, and he should not be a 
party to the opening of that controversy. 
That card was proposed, as you remember, 
gentlemen, by Moulton, who thought, or 
pretended to think, that the Bacon letter still 
left open a way of compromise and settle- 
ment by which this public scandal, this great 
public calamity, which has been inflicted 
upon the world, could be avoided. His plan 
was that, Mr. Tilton having charged Mr. 
Beecher with an offense in the Bacon letter, 
and not having characterized that offense, 
Mr. Beecher should acknowledge that he had 
committed an offense, but add that he had 
apologized for it, that that apology had been 
accepted and the case settled. 

It was in regard to this card, gentlemen, 
as I stated to you on Friday evening, that I 
was called into this case as the adviser of Mr. 
Moulton and Mr. Beecher on that subject. 
I differed with Mr. Moulton, as I there stated. 
I could not see how%any friend of Mr. Beecher 
could advise him to sign this card. I sought 


to convince Moulton that he could not sign 
it; but Moulton persisted, and. after I had 
declined, still urged it upon Mr. Beecher. 
You will remember, in the evidence given, 
it has been stated to you by Mr. Moulton 
himself, that he told Beecher that if he would 
sign this card, acknowledging an offense 
without stating what the offense was, Theo- 
dore Tilton would accept it as satisfactory, 
and if Mr. Beecher would sign it, he, Moul- 
ton, would burn every paper connected with 
this case, and would stand by Beecher if Til- 
ton sought to wage a conflict with him after 
that. Now, gentlemen of the jury, if Mr. 
Beecher had known what they say he knew ; 
if he had been conscious of guilt with this 
woman for sixteen months; if he had con- 
fessed it over and over again to all these par- 
ties; if it be true that his writing referred to 
adultery, and not toa complicated domestic 
family diffitulty—if that be true, I say, how 
can you explain the fact that Mr. Beecher re- 
fused the offer of Mr. Moulton? He had not 
distrusted Mr. Moulton at this time. Moul- 
ton still had his confidence. He still believed 
Moulton his friend, and he relied upon Moul- 
ton fulfilling the promise if he made it. 

Now, gentlemen of the jury, do you believe 
that if Henry Ward Beecher had been con- 
scious of his guilt, if he had known that his 
guilt could be proved by a cloud of wit- 
nesses, that he would have refused the offer 
to sign a card which simply acknowledged an 
offense, without naming the offense, and thus 
have the paper destroyed and make an ally of 
Moulton whom Tilton could not have de- 
tached. They would have disarmed them- 
selves with the destruction of that paper. 
They would have had nothing to go into 
court with a case against Mr. Beecher. 

How is it possible, I say, to account for 
this refusal upon any known motive which 
actuates or controls human nature? Why, if 
Mr. Beecher had not been conscious of his own 
innocence—if he had not felt confident of the 
power, however thick the storm might beat 
upon him, ultimately to vindicate himself 
from this charge, he would have made haste 
to sign that card, attach Moulton to him, and 
let him destroy the papers and the evidence 
against him. But he refused, steadfastly re- 
fused, to do any such thing. He said, ‘‘ I will 
sign no card ;’’ and for this reason. Mr. Til- 
ton had charged, it is true, in the Bacon letter, 
simply an offense; but he had charged it in 
such a way that most people, reading the 
Bacon letter, thought that it intended to 
charge a marital offense ; and if Mr. Beecher 
had signed this card acknowledging an of- 
fense, persons who wanted to believe him 
guilty would say that that meant adultery, 
and he would not sign unless the card should 
specify what the offense was. That was the 
point, and the point of dispute in that adjust- 
ment, 
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And that brings me to consider for a single 
moment the card which has been given in 
evidence, which Tilton tells you he prepared 
after consultation with his wife, after his 
wife had been before the Committee. 
It is possible that if the card had 
specified what Mr. Beecher said the offense 
was, he would have signed a card admitting 


an offense, and specifying what it was so. 


clearly that nobody could mistake it; but if 
there was to be left that ambiguity about it 
which would leave it open to misconstruction, 
he refused absolutely to sign it. Now, gen- 
tlemen, this card has been introduced, and 
Mr. Tilton telis you that he prepared it in 
consultation with his wife. It is a proposed 
report for the Committee to make. I will 
read but a single clause of it : 


“The Committee further find that Mr. Tilton, in 
his relations with the pastor, had a just cause of 
offense and had received a voluntary apology. Mr. 
Tilton declined to characterize the offense for the 
following reasons: 

First, because the necessary evidence which 
should accompany any statement would include 
the names of persons who had happily escaped 
thus far the tongue/of public gossip. 

Next, that the apology was designed to cover a 
complicated transaction, including details difficult 
of exact or just statement.” 


Now, gentlemen, that is precisely what 
Henry Ward Beecher has always said this 
controversy between himself and Theodore 
Tilton was. He has always said that that 
is what his correspondence pointed to, and to 
nothing else. He has always said that that 
is what the letter of apology and the other 
letters referred to, and nothing else. It was 
an apology, in the language of this report, 
“designed to covera complicated transaction, 
including details difficult of exact fand just 
statement.’? Now, you have Mr. Tilton 
going home, and in consultation with his 
wife, after she has been before the (‘ommittee, 
agreeing with her that a certain report shall 
be made by this Committee, and they will go 
before the Committee and make a statement 
which shall justify that report ; and he there 
writes in his own handwriting the exact 
statement that Mr. Beecher has always given 
of this affair. 


MR. BEECHER’S LETTERS. 


I have now, gentlemen, I believe, gone 
over all the facts of this case so far as I 
design to call them to your attention in this 
address. You will observe, gentlemen, that 
I have spent no time in commenting upou or 
explaining the letters of the defendant. I 
have confined myself to stating a case, which 
we shall prove, which explains the letters ; 
and I prefer that the case should explain the 
letters, rather than to explain them by mere 
word of mouth. When we have presented 


to you our case, when we have proven the 
facts which I have laid before you, you will 
see that the case explains the letters. The 
letters explain themselves. They are entirely 
consistent with the case as we shall make it. 
Everything here turns upon a single question. 
When these people were talking upon gen- 
eralities, when Mr. Beecher was using gene- 
ral language which might cover one thing or 
cover another thing, the question is, To what 
were the parties referring, what did they have 
in their minds? Did they have this compli- 
cated transaction, the details of which were 
difficult of exact statement, involving this 
business trouble, involving the stories which 
Mr. Beecher had told and circulated against 
Mr. Tilton, involving the angry remarks 
which he had made to Bowen when that 
letter had been presented to him, involving 
the domestic difficulty between Tilton and 
his wife, in which Mr. and Mrs. Beecher had 
both taken part, involving the supposed 
state of Mrs. Tilton’s affections, for which 
Mr. Beecher was induced to blame himself:— 
was it this complicated affair which had ended 
in Tilton’s dismissal and injury, and for 
which Mr. Beecher had been convinced that 
he had been in the wrong, and had done 
Tilton injustice—was it this, or was it a case 
of adultery? That is the only question here 
for you. And, as I say, the case that we 
have made, the facts that already stand proved 
in this case, when they are put alongside of 
other facts which we shall prove, will show 
you beyond all question what it was these 
parties were talking about, and what it is 
that this general language in the correspon- 
dence refers to. You will see, gentlemen, 
how utterly unsafe it is to infer any 
particular offense as covered by general 
language that designates nothing. In all 
this correspondence you will observe that but 
very few facts are stated at all. This corre- 
spondence consists entirely in general expres- 
sions of sorrow, and regret and anguish ; but 
wherever there is a fact stated in one of these 
letters, when you come to consider it, as you 
will when the case comes to be summed up— 
wherever there is a fact stated in one of these 
letters, you will see that that fact is against 
adultery ; it tends to establish innocence and 
not guilt. 

But to show you how utterly unsafe it is to 
say that general language points to any par- 
ticular sin or crime, I desire to read to you 
briefly now a letter from Mrs. Tilton dated 
the 31st of January, 1868. It is conceded on 
all hands that at this time this lady was per- 
fectly pure. This language had no relation 
to adultery, as the plaintiff and we both con- 
cede. It is nine months before the pretended 
allegation, and two years and a half before 
even a suspicion had been excited. All agree 
that at this time this lady had no suspicion 
or thought that she had been accused of 
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crime, and certainly that she had never com- 
mitted it. She is referring to the ordinary 
sins, the ordinary difficulties between hus- 
band and wife, and now I want you to see 
how she described it : 


- _ “My Dear Huspanp: I have just returned from 

Mattie’s. Have the bust. Love it, &c. Oh, Theo- 
dore, darling! Iam haunted night and day by the 
remorse of knowing that because of my harshness 
and indifference te you, you were driven to despair, 
and perhaps sin, and these last years of unhappi- 
ness.” 


There is the word ** remorse,’’ used in con- 
nection with harshness, merely, harsh words, 
harsh language ; and yet they say that the 
word ‘‘remorse,’’ in Mr. Beecher’s letter, 
means adultery, cannot mean anything else 
than adultery, for what could a man have 
remorse for except for the crime of adultery ? 


“J sometimes feel it to be the unpardonable sin.” 


Suppose this letter had been written by 
Mrs. Tilton after the alleged act of crime, 
how the changes woduld be rung on that 
phrase! How my eloquent friend would ex- 
patiate on that sentence, and he would ask 
you what is the unpardonable sin of the 
wife. What is it but adultery; what can it 
be but adultery. And yet the sin of which 
she is here speaking is the sin of harshness 
to her husband, uncharitableness, and ill- 
temper. 


“___and God cannot forgive me ; but if you only 
may be restored to your former loveliness, [ shall 
be content to liye my life in penance, yea, in dis- 

ce. [am the*chief of sinners. [ understand 
perfectly how you have felt. I carry in my soul this 
burden black of sin.” 


~\ 

Is there any such language in Mr. Beech- 
er’s letters, notwithstanding his sorrow, not- 
withstanding the woe and wretchedness that 
these men inflicted on him for four years, 
notwithstanding the fact that he did walk on 
the rough and ragged edge of life for four 
long years—is there any such general language 
in his letters as this woman has used to de- 
scribe the mere, most venial offenses in house- 
hold life? And Icould turn you, gentlemen, 
and my associates will, to letters of Theodore 
‘Tilton himself, written during this very pe- 
riod, that fall but very little below the ex- 
aggerated language which I have read from 
his wife. He, too, uses the word ‘‘ remorse.”’ 
With him life has been a failure and blight. 
l am quoting the language of his letters, 
long before auy charge of this description is 
mooted, in 1867 and ‘8. His language, I re- 
peat, is as strong as Mr. Beecher’s, as strong 
as the plaintiff's wife's, nearly. 

You see, gentlemen, the necessity that they 
felt, the pressure that they were under of at- 
tempting to explain their own letters. Theo- 


dore Tilton was put upon the witness stand 
to explain away his own letters, and attribut- 
ed them all to his early belief in Calvinism, 
and to the agony which the occasional return 
of that belief causes in his soul! [Laughter.] 
John Calvin was responsible for ais Jetters, 
his sins and omissions prior to 1870, and 
Henry Ward Beecher has been responsible for 
all that have been committed since that time ! 
{Laughter.] So between Calvin and Beecher, 
'Vilton walks out as white-souled in his own 
estimation as he describes his wife to be. 

In weighing, therefore, the testimony in 
in the case, we say you are to consider, gen- 
tlemen, the relative probabilities and improb- 
abilities involved, of innocence and guilt re- 
spectively. It is impossible, if the letters of 
the defendant are confessions of guilt, that 
the guilty man should write such letters, 
most of them voluntarily, and covering a 
long period of time. We say, gentlemen of 
the jury, that if Henry Ward Beecher had 
been conscious of guilt, if he had sup- 
posed at the time of writing these letters 
that they could be construed into confessions 
of adultery, it is not possible that he, or any 
man so situated, should have ever written 
them. Instead of these letters being evi- 
dence of guilt, the fact that he has used this 
general language is evidence that at the time 
of writing the thought that it could be per- 
verted to cover such a charge never occurred 
to him. 

It is improbable that a guilty man should 
volunteer to surrender to the plaintiff or his 
friend the alleged clandestine letters of the 
existence of which they had no knowledge, 
and no means of knowledge. Yet, gentl- 
emen, they have introduced before you 
some evidence of the secret correspondence, 
as they choose to call it, between Mrs. 
Tilton and Mr. Beecher. It was very secret 
indeed. Where are the letters produced 
from; where are they brought from into the 
Court to testify against Henry Ward Beecher ? 
Why, from the archives of Hrancis D. Moul- 
ton. And how did they come there? Why, 
Henry Ward Beecher delivered them to him. 
Do you think, gentlemen, that if he had 
thought this a guilty correspondence, and 
they did not know of it, would not he have 
kept those letters to himself, or silently de- 
stroyed them and placed them beyond exist- 
ence? Would he have gone and deposited 
them where they could be produced against 
him? The very fact that he did it, I submit, 
is evidence conclusive that the thought of 
guilt was not in his mind. 


IMPROBABILITIES OF THE PLAINTIFF'S 
STORY. 


Again, it is impossible that a guilty man 
should communicate his guilt to a woman, 


to ask her how to conceal it, and that he 
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should express his gratification at her having 
communicated his guilt to other persons. 
That is another remarkable feature of this 
case. Here was Mr. Beecher, they say, pos- 
sessed of a secret which was crushing him, 
a secret which he knew if it was ever expos- 
ed would be his ruin, asecret which they say 
he was continually moving Heaven and earth 
to conceal, and yet, itis a remarkable fact, 
gentlemen, that whenever one of these par- 
ties has told another of that secret and that 
fact has been communicated to Mr. Beecber 
he has always expressed the highest pleasure 
and gratification because it has been thus 
communicated. He had told Moulton the 
secret, they say, and in 1871 Moulton told his 
wife, and when she spoke to him and said, 
‘* Frank has told me about it,’’ why, Beecher 
was glad Frank had told her about it. He 
had been struggling for a year and over to 
keep his secret and to keep it safe, and when 
he found that a woman had got it how glad 
he was! [Laughter.] It would certainly be 
kept now. If men could not keep it, she 
could ; and so he was gratified to learn that 
at least one woman knew his secret. They 
say he wasglad of it, because he wanted so 
much to have some woman to whom he 
could converse on the subject; and yet, learn- 
ing it in 1871, the first conversation she re- 
fers to between him and her on the subject 
was in 1878, two years afterward. But, to 
help Beecher keep his secret, she went and 
told the Robinson family of it, a pretty num- 
erous family in this city, and when she com- 
municated the fact to Beecher that she had 
told the Robinson family of it, why, Beecher 
was go glad-that Robinson knewit! [Laugh- 
ter.] Jt would enable him to meet Robin- 
son so much better. He had been going 
down to Robinson’s office day after day, and 
having long interviews with Moulton, and 
Robinson didn’t know what it meant, and 
Beecher knew he didn’t know whatit meant, 
and therefore, he felt sort of guilty going 
and having an interview with a man’s part- 
ner, when all the firm didn’t know what he 
was talking about, and he was so glad when he 
learned that the next time that he went down 
to Robinson’s office the whole firm would 
know that he had come there to talk about 
his adultery with Mrs. Tilton ! 

You may believe all these improbabilities, 
gentlemen, but I don’t think you will. 

My associate suggests to me another re- 
markable fact of this case. After Mr. Beech- 
er knew that Mrs. Moulton knew his secret 
and knew that he had been guilty of adultery, 
he was anxious for Mrs. Moulton to come to 
church. It would be such a gratification for 
him to seein his congregation at least one 
woman who knew when he was preaching 
that he was a libertine and seducer. You 
may believe, gentlemen, that Henry Ward 
Beecher, knowing that a woman knew him 


guilty of adultery, invited her to come to 
his church that she might hear him preach ; 
but I think you will rather believe that if 
any such thing were true, Henry Ward Beech- 
er would go a thousand miles to avoid preach- 
ing and looking such a woman as that in the 
face. Then they introduce letters also, show- 
ing that Beecher was anxious to see Mrs, Til- 
ton at church toc; it would be such a sat 
isfaction for him to see his poor victim, whom 
he had ruined, and whose family he had shat- 
tered, in his presence on Sunday, when he 
was invoking the blessings of God upon him- 
self and his congregation ! 

There is another fact in regard to Mrs. 
Mou!ton to which I desire also to call your 
attention, one of the improbabilities in this 
case, and that is, she says she urged upon 
him to go down to his church and confess, 
and said bis cuurch would forgive him and 
stand by him, and Frank would standby him; 
and she would be his friend also ; and yet, in 
the same breath she tells you that she used to 
say to Henry Ward Beecher: ‘‘ How can I 
receive communion at your hands, knowing 
of your guilt? Ican’t; but you go down and 
tell those 3,000 men and women at Plymouth 
Church that youare covered all over with 
the leprosy of adultery and falsehood, and 
they will forgive you, and they will stand by 
you, and they will receive communion at 
your hands, and I and Frank will be your 
friends.”’ 

Again, gentlemen, I have shown you that 
in the correspondence of the 7th of February, 
1871, Mr. Beecher commended to Mr. Tilton 
his wife, and expressed the hope that Tilton 
would love her with even more than the old 
love. Is it probable that aman who had 
seduced another man’s wife would write a 
letter to the dearest friend of that man and 
express such a monstrous idea as that the 
fact that he had debauched the woman should 
be a reason why the husband should love 
her better than ever before ? 

All this shows you, gentlemen, that these 
parties were not talking about adultery, but 
were talking about these complicated family 
transactions—this supposed alienation of Mrs. 
Tilton’s affections, this leaving her husband, 
and threatening to separate from him, and 
this businessd ifficulty, which had become so 
complicated that it could hardly be unraveled. 

Again, we say that it is improbable that a 
guilty man should demand investigation, 
when it was resisted by his accusers. And 
yet we have the word of Mrs. Moulton, given 
in evidence here, that her husband was out- 
raged and offended at Mr. Beecher because 
he had demanded an investigation; and you 
see how boldly even this woman makes this 
man meet this charge. He tells her: ‘‘ They 
cannot convict me.’’ He tells her: ‘‘ They 
may do their worst ; Iam going to be free.”’ 
Is it probable, if he had been guilty, he would 
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have been the man insisting upon an investi- 
gation while his accusers were struggling to 
prevent it? 

It is improbable that the husband, having 
reason, in good faith, to believe his wife 
guilty, should continue, without interruption, 
to cohabit with her. Yet it is conceded he 
did—not for six months, gentlemen, but for 
four years. It is improbable that the wife 
should put in writing, or that the husband 
should consent to her doing so, a confession 
and charge against the paramour, and that 
the husband should use it for the purpose of 
aiding in his extrication from another diffi- 
culty. And yet it is conceded that this 
statement of what they claim was her con- 
fession, or her statement, or her accusation, 
whatever it is called, was obtained from her 
by the husband to be used, and was used, 
touching a business difficulty. 

It is improbable that the husband should 
communicate his wife’s guilt to third per- 
sons, for the purpose of securing its conceal- 
ment. It is improbable that the husband 
should forgive the paramour and meet with 
him socially at dinher-tables and receptions, 
and receive affectionate salutations from him. 
It is said somewhere, gentlemen, that I, in 
some conversation, told Mr. Tilton that the 
world would never forgive him for having 
taken back his wife. All that I have to say 
about that is, Mr. Tilton is mistaken. What I 
said to Mr. Tilton was in the summer of 1874, 
and not in’72 or ’73. In the summer of ’74, 
when he was about to bring a charge of 
adultery against Mr. Beecher, I said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Tilton, the world will never forgive you for 
having beéx the friend of the man you 
claim to be the seducer of your wife.’’ It 
was for taking back to friendship the man, 
and not the woman. ~ 

It isimprobable that the husband should 
destroy the original charge. And yet they 
come here saying, gentlemen, confessing that 
they have destroyed the original charge on 
which they accused Henry Ward Beecher on 
the night of the 30th of December. They do 
not produce it ; they pretend it is destroyed. 
We say that it is improbable that the most 
important document of all these should have 
been destroyed, if it ever existed, and if it 
would do anything but damn their present 
case, if presented. 

It isimprobable that the husband should 
make successive threatsof disclosure, and con- 
stantly advise the paramour to remain silent. 

It is improbable that the husband, if he 
believed his wife’s guilt, should declare her 
to be pure. 

It is improbable that he sbould delay to 
sue for over four years, upou what he now 
alleges as the true and original charge, 
while he has been confessedly in the interim 
manipulating a false or garbled charge 
against the defendant. 


INFIRMITIES OF THE PLAINTIFE’S 
. EVIDENCE. 


Now, as to the injirmities of the plaintiff's 
evidence. The defendant's own writings ad 
duced against him, none of them expressly 
indicate guilt, and, as read in the light of the 
circumstauces which will be proved by the 
defendant, they point to innocence. All the 
other evidence adduced by the plaintiff is in- 
fected by every infirmity known to the law. 
The testimony is of oral admissions, which 
are of themselves notoriously unreliable. 
Such alleged admissions require corrobora- 
tion, and the corroboration must be of facts 
pointing to guilt. No such facts have been 
thus far adduced. The willful destruction of 
documents impairs the credibility of the 
story. The witnesses have given contradic- 
tory accounts. They admit that, gentlemen. 
Moulton and Tilton both tell you upon the 
witness stand that they have been lying 
about this case for four years, and you will 
remember the reply of my associate to Moul- 
ton, ‘*‘We have your word for that when 
you say you have been lying.’’ Certain it is 
that they have been asserting the innocence 
of Mr. Beecher for four years. Now they as- 
sert his guilt. The reason they give for it— 
that Moulton gives for it—is, that at the 
time he was asserting Mr. Beecher’s innocence 
he regarded himself as a friend of Beecher, 
Now that he is the enemy of Beecher, and 
the party more involved in this case, and 
having more to lose in it than any other but 
Mr. Beecher, he asserts Beecher’s guilt; 
and the only question you have got to deter- 
mine is whether a man who has lied four 
years for a friend, by his own confession, will 
lie one year for himself. ‘The witnesses Til- 
tonand Moulton have both repeated their own 
falsifications.. The witnesses Tilton and Moul- 
ton have shown themselves to have been in 
constant confederacy throughout their deal- 
ings with the defendant. I call your atten- 
tion to this fact, gentlemen, that it is proved 
from the witness stand that while Moulton 
had secured, and gained, and held the con- 
fidence of Beecher as no other man ever held 
the confidence of another, while he was pro- 
fessing to be a friend, acting for him, pro- 
tecting him in this matter, you have it from 
his own mouth that, with but a single excep- 
tion, all the papers and documents that he 
ever presented to Beecher in this connection 
for four years, were written by Tilton him- 
self, or prepared in Tilton’s presence—all save 
one, and that was the letter I read to you 
this morning—the letter of June lst, 1873, 
gentlemen. 

That letter Moulton says he wrote in Til- 
ton’s absence ; Tilton was not present; and 
you see what sort of a letter he does write 
when away from Tilton. Do you believe 
that if Tilton had been present when that 
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letter was prepared, any such careless phrase 
as ‘‘I know you can stand if the whole 
case were published to-morrow ’’—do you be- 
lieve that if Tilton had been present dictat- 
ing the letter, such a clause as that would 
have crept into it? Oh! no. Mr. Tilton 
knew the force of words too well to commit 
such an indiscretion as that. The letter was 
written in Tilton’s absence by Moulton, 
the shrewd aetor but poor writer; and 
it is the only important one in this case for 
four years that Moulton presented to Beecher 
that Tilton had not himself composed, or in 
the composition of which he had not been 
present, taking part. 

The witness Mrs. Moulton has shown that 
she was a party to their design to bring an 
action at the time when they were still pre- 
tending to be the friends of the defendant, 
and when Moulton was still claiming to hold 
the defendant’s letters in trust for the pro- 
tection of each party against the other. Do 
you remember the important evidence, gen- 
tlemen, that fell from the lips of Mr. Moul- 
ton’s wife upon the stand, that on the 13th 
day of July, while Mr. Moulton says he was 
professing to be the friend of Henry Ward 
Beecher, while ke was claiming to hold these 
letters in trust for him, for the benefit of 
both parties, there having been between him 
and Beecher no break, no breach at that 
time, she tells you she told Beecher they 
were going to sue him in a court of Jaw? 
How came this woman to be possessed of that 
fact, gentlemen? She tells you that she 
knew as early as that time that she was 
to be a witness against Henry Ward 
Beecher, and, she was not to be a wit- 
ness before the Investigating Committee. 
How came she in the possession of that informa- 
tion ? 

This ‘‘ Mutual Friend,” protecting Beecher 
from Tilton and yet refusing to give Mr. 
Beecher his documents, .“this man who 
had for four years betrayed every one of 
Beecher’s secrets to his most deadly enemy, 
the moment they came to his possession— 
this man’s wife knew days and weeks 
‘before there was any pretended breach 
between Moulton and Beecher; when Moul- 
ton was still soliciting and still re- 
ceiving the confidence of this defendant—his 
wife knew that he was to be sued at law and 
she was to be a witness. No conspitacy here, 
gentlemen! No confederacy between these 
men! Nothing but sincere and honest friend- 
ship from Moulton to Beecher ! 
no little piece of evidence accidentally drop- 
ped from the witness stand during this long 
trial that has the significance that that acci- 
dental and unthought of remark which that 
woman let fall in your presence has. It 
stamps the conduct of these parties, and dis- 
closes the malice and organized plotting 
which had been going on between them for 


There has’ 


months, for the final overthrow and ruin of 
this defendant. 


HISTORIC PARALLELS TO THIS CASE. 


Gentlemen, the charge of incontinence 
which is brought against this defendant is 
not a new or unfamiliar charge against cler- 
gymen. Itis the common method of war- 
fare. There is no accusation to which a cler- 
gyman isso much exposed ; an enemy that 
desires to do him a deadly injury has no point 
from which to strike with such deadly effect 
as the charge of infidelity in marital relations. 
That charge, whether there is guilt or not, is 
almost sufficient to blast the usefulness of 
any clergyman, however respected and how- 
ever beloved. But Mr. Beecher is not the 
first eminent clergyman that has been called 
upon to face such a persecution as this. It 
was by means of such an accusation that the 
enemies of St. Athanasius sought to destroy 
the great champion of the orthodox faith. 
It was by such means that the name of St. 
Francis de Sales was kept under a cloud for 
four years, during which he maintained the 
same silence for which my client is so sharpt 
ly criticised. It was upon sucha charge tha- 
the ruin of the illustrious Fenelon, Archbish 
op of Cambray, was attempted. It was un- 
der such an imputation that the ‘judicious 
Hooker,’’ one of the brightest lights in the 
English Church, remained ‘‘dumb as the 
dead,’’ though innocent as a babe, for six 
years of bitteranguish. It was such acharge, 
spread broadcast over England, that John 
Wesley, the man who of all Protestants 
most nearly approached to the spirit and la- 
bors of the Apostle Paul,suffered to pass with- 
out any public reply for twenty years. And, 
by a yet more remarkable coincidence, it was 
by means of an insinuation that he had made 
improper advances that a persecution was 
kindled against him in Georgia, which re- 
sulted in driving him out of this country un- 
der the ban of an indictment. Who envies 
the memory of the jury which found that 
indictment? Where ig John Causton, the 
magistrate who inspired the prosecution ? 
He is pilloried forever in a few lines of Wes- 
ley’s biography, and escapes oblivion only 
because the unsullied and venerated name of 
the man whom he thought he had crushed 
makes it impossible for him to escape infamy. 


THE VALUE OF ESTABLISHED CHAR- 
ACTER. 


In the discharge of my duty, I have laid 
before you, gentlemen, so much of this case 
as, to the best of my ability, I could put into 
words. But the deepest truth that underlies 
it is beyond adequate expression by feeble 
words of mine; nor, I think, could any single 
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tongue set forth the nature and the power of 
that influence, which radiates throughout the 
world and time, and beyond the grave, from 
the glowing centre of a good man’s life. 
There are facts which are not spoken from 
lip to ear, but from heart to heart. There is 
a treasure at stake, in comparison with which 
even the good name of one innocent man and 
one innocent woman, however sacred and 
precious this may be, is of trivial worth ; I 
mean the principle of the value of established 
character. What is the use of an honorable 


life if it is no barrier against false accusation ; | 


if, in the face of foul conspiracy, its prayers 
and labors, generosities and heroisms are to 
be counted as worse than nothing—merely 
the disguises of a rotten hypocrisy ? 

Against this most dangerous infidelity of 
our time, one grand protest has been made. 
Three thousand men and women of Plymouth 
Church have presented to this community a 
spectacle unparalleled of faith in goodness and 


in God. These people are your fellow-citi- 
zens, gentlemen; virtuous, industrious, 
practical, sensibleas yourselves. They love 


their wives and daughters; they cherish the | 


purity of their households. Foremost among 
you in every work of charity; earnest, sincere, 
good friends, good neighbors, good citizens, 
they stand and have stood through many 


months unshaken in their confidence around | 
the p.stor whom they love. And this they do | 
because they know him—because for thirty | 


years they have looked through his clear 
eyes into his transparent soul—because his 


influence upon them and their children has | 
been pure and wholesome—because he has | 
tauglit them from lips that repeated the | 


words of the Master and by a life that reflect- 
ed the example of the Master to fear God and 
to abhor evil. This multitude of witnesses 
bear testimony to the value of a good man’s 
character, as read in a good man’s life. And 
it is the lesson of the value of character 
which you, gentlemen, are called to impress 
upon the world. It will be seen, that ‘l- 
though this city contained men vile enough 


to assail with perjured lips the spotless repu- | 


tation of our noblest citizen, there were also 
found init those whose firm faith in him 
could not be shaken by ingenious lies, and a 
jury of honest, just and fearless men to stand 
like a rock against the tide of slander. 

You will save Brooklyn, already too much 
disgraced by the existence of such a scandal, 
from the far greater disgrace of permitting 
such aman to be destroyed by such instru- 
mentality—an eagle towering in his pride of 
place, hawked at and killed by mousing 
owls! You will tell the American people that 
when innocence is assailed by unscrupulous 
and cunning malice, however successful for a 
time the assault may seem, it must find its 
barrier when it reaches au American jury. 
And you will say to this heartless and ungodly 


, and women have turned aside to weep. 


persecution, ‘* Thus far shalt thou come, but 
no farther—here all the midnight plottings 
of cruel craft must cease forever.” 

Task of you for this defendant nothing but 
that justice which you would mete out to the 
huw blest citizen ; yet you cannot but feel, as 
I do, an overwhelming sense of the solemn 
importance of this trial. It will loom larger 
in history that any which has taken place for 
eighteen centuries. No man of this defend- 
ant’s fame has ever been called upon to 
answer such a charge in a court of justice. 
What a spectacle has been presented in this 
city of churches! Every day for eight weeks 
this aged man, who has been a large and 
various contributor to the literature of the 
English tongue, and who never wrote a word 
that was not inspired by the love of God, of 
nature, and of his fellow-men; who has 
swayed with sublimest eloquence greater mul- 
titudes than any living orator, and who never 
spoke save for justice, truth and virtue ; who 
has convinced, rescued, instructed and com- 
forted unnumbered thousands of erring, 
struggling, suffering souls, counting his own 
life, fortune and reputation as nothing, 
if by their risk or sacrifice he could 
serve the humble and the weak; this 
man, whose fame encircles the earth, 
and whose name is honored and _ be- 
loved wherever Christianity bears sway, has 
been dragged by malignant conspirators into 
this Court to answer the vile and odious 
charge, which all the evidence of a life- 
time outside of these walls, no less than the 
evidence produced within them, brands indeli- 
bly as alie. Day by day he has passed along 
our streets with his brave and true wife, to 
meet the unmerited indignity of this ar- 
raignment. Strong men have been touched 
with mingled pity and wrath at the sight, 
It is 
an outrage which posterity will avenge. 
This fair city will yet boast among her proud- 
est monuments the statue of him who con- 
ferred upon her such glory, and received 
within her gates such torture. All who had 
part in this crowning drama of his life will be 
remembered with execration or with praise. 
Those who falsely accused, those who weakly 


| doubted, those cowards who forsook him, 


those who were swift to believe evil, on the 
one side; and, on the other, those who 
steadfastly trusted, and those, gentlemen of 
the jury, who justly judged. 

Yes, gentlemen, by the judgment which 
you here’ pronounce, you will yourselyes be 
judged at the tribunal of after ages. What 
you do here will never die. When these 
scenes shall have passed away ; when he who 
presides over this trial shall rest in the silent 
chambers of the dead; when the seats you 
occupy shall be filled by your children, or 
your children’s children, strangers from dis- 
tant climes will come to view the place from 
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which was given back to the world, freed from 
cloud or passing shadow, the name of Henry 
Ward Beecher. Even when centuries shall 
have rolled away, when these marble walls 
shall have crumbled and decayed, this trial 
will be remembered with undiminished inter- 
est. More eloquent than the words of this 
defendant, more inspiring than his deeds of 
magnanimity, more powerful among men 
than the story of all his life of usefulness and 
virtue, will be the recital of his serene faith 
and patience under dire affliction and deadly 
assault. Heroes are admired ; it is the mar- 
tyrs who are beloved. Not the triumphal 
procession and the loud hosanna, but the cup, 
the thorn-crown, the cross, the sepulchre, 
conquered the world; and since the hour 


of the Divine Sufferer no follower of Christ 
has borne the cross in vain. 

Gentlemen, do you believe in God? Then 
you will recognize to-day what the genera- 
tions to come will so clearly see; what the 
Day of Revelation will blaze forth in letters. 
of immortal light—the mark of God’s appro- 
val upon this, His faithful, upright, suffering 
servant, whom He hath hitherto guided, sus- 
tained and blessed ; whom in the hour of 
tribulation He hath not forsaken ; and whom, 
by all the truth of His eternal promise and 
all the resources of His Almighty power, He 
| will surely rescue and reward ; for ‘‘'Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be 
unpunished, but the seed of the vahipous 
shall be delivered.’ [Applause. | 
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The principles which form the basis of this Association and the 
bond of its union make the foundation of God’s government and 
of all equitable rule among men. Summarily, they are Truth, 
Justice and Humanity, or Fraternity. All good government 
rests on these, and all harmonious intercourse among men and na- 
tions flows out from them. Take these away, and the heavens fall 
—the heavens of equity, unity and peace. 

These simple principles are always at one with each other and 
with everything else that is true and good, and this makes them 
strong against evil and error; and they bring into concord all the 
peoples and nations who are ruled by them. 

They are universally applicable, but even after so many genera- 
tions, have not come to a general application. Never, except in a 
single man—the Teacher of Galilee—have they found perfect ex- 
emplification. 

The peace which these principles secure was man’s primal condi- 
tion. By divine constitution it is every man’s birthright—be he 
savage or civilized, subject or sovereign. Count Portalis, in words 
richer than gold, calls peace ‘* more than a right—the safeguard of 
all other rights.” War, in its simplest elements, and in all its 
forms, is a violence and a disorder on one side or both, and is built 
on falsehood and wrong. 

And yet this war-state, ever since the slaughter of the second- 
born by the first, has been well nigh the universal condition of so- 
ciety. War, always war—everywhere war! ‘The whole history 
of the world,” says Niebuhr, ‘‘ turns on war and conquest.” Must 
it be war forever? Is there no peace? 

There are two methods of treating these questions—History and 
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Prophecy. And the former gives the clue to the latter—what has 
been, to what will be. 

In glancing at the progress of these principles, note— 

First, what has taken place in regard to the implements of war. 
If modern science has invented some that are more devastating and 
deadly, it has, nevertheless, excluded others of shocking barbarity 
and cruelty, and, by making wars costlier and more decisive, 
rendered them less frequent and briefer. Poisoned missiles, 
poisoning food and fountains of water, implements of torture, 
treachery, false signals, and perfidies, once common, are nearly 
banished from civilized warfare. The tomahawk, the scalping- 
knife, and the bounty-money offered by Christian nations to savage 
warriors for the scalps of Christian men, not one hundred years 
ago, were regarded as implements which ‘‘God and nature have 
put into our hands.”” What nation now evokes or tolerates any of 
these ? 

Secondly. The present methods and usages of war indicate 
further the advance that has been made. 

In that savagery which makes war a chief vocation, there was 
no limit except the will and passion of the strongest. Force set- 
tled all disputes : 


** Our strong arms be our conscience, and swords our law.”’ 

Havoc, indiscriminate, without truce or quarter, including non- 
combating men, women and children, was the rule, and anything 
equitable or humane the exception. 

It was a first step of progress in this direction when captives 
were neither destroyed, nor tortured, but sold into slavery. Dur- 
ing the wars of the English Commonwealth, good Scotch’ Covenant- 
ers were transported by Parliament to the infant colonies in New 
England, and sold into bondage, though -I have never found that 
any of the Pilgrims were among the purchasers. But in the war 
of these colonists with King Philip, the powerful leader of savage 
tribes combined for theiz extermination, the Providence plantation 
ordered some of the Indian captives to be sold; and Roger Wil- 
liams, the apostle of freedom, and man of peace, received a few 
shares of the purchase money. 

It was a second mitigating movement when captives, instead of 
being enslaved, came to be held as prisoners, humanely cared for, 
and exchanged or ransomed at the close of the war, if not released 
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on parole before. This marks a great advance on the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter-policy. 

Once, and not very long since, all who belonged to nations that 
were at war with each other, were counted foes. Old men, women 
and children alike fell under the relentless law. Indeed, hostzs 
was the term for all foreigners. There were no neutrals on either 
side, and every means and measure of injury that could be made 
effectual were deemed legitimate. Now anew science has arisen 
—the science of neutralism in war; and out of the science has 
grown a statute of limitation, that only those are hostile who are 
organized in armies; and that as little harm as possible is to be 
done to all others. Parties of belligerent nations, formerly seized 
as prisoners on the outbreak of war, and transported as danger- 
ous, their business broken up and their property destroyed or con- 
fiscated, may now as friends dwell together on either side in 
peaceful occupations and homes. 

It was a principle almost universal that war should meet its own 
costs. It was Napoleon Bonaparte’s first financial maxim that 
war must pay, and ast goes along, and it meant forced contribu- 
tions, licensed spoliations, which made soldiers ruthless ravagers 
and robbers. ‘This maxim prevailed in the Thirty Years’ War 
with both the Catholic and Protestant leaders, except Gustavus 
Adolphus. Nearly all civilized nations now agree in reprobating 

“such a barbarism. And if the vanquished must bear the expenses 
of the war, on both sides, as some think they ought, especially if 
they are the aggressors, it is imposed courteously, and by diplo- 
matié arrangement, and may come by cession of territory, or in 
stipulated instalments, or in both. War is naturally remorseless 
as to the rights of Property. Xenophon laid down the law to his 
retreating army: ‘ You know that whatever belongs to the con- 
quered, becomes the property of others, and if we conquer we can 
use the enemy as our baggage-bearers.”* This is the old outrage 
that ‘might makes right.” Equity is nothing. Humanity is noth- 
ing. Religion is nothing. Forceiseverything. ‘La force prime 
le droit.” Brigandism and piracy were equitable whenever they 
were successful, and had to be treated with by the weaker party 
as honorable competitors for their share of the public good. 
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This abominable doctrine now lingers, thank heaven, only in the 
outskirts of a civilization that is fast shaking it off altogether. 
Brigandism and piracy, by the more advanced nations, are made a 
capital crime. And privateering, which Dr. Franklin, nearly a 
hundred years ago, called “a relic of barbarism,” and which he so 
earnestly sought to check by the treaty-making power, is only 
another name for piracy, let loose in time of war on the peaceful 
commerce of the non-combatants. In 17838, he submitted to the 
British Ministry a proposition for the improvement of international 
law, by prohibiting the plunder of unarmed and usefully employed 
people on the land and on the sea. It met with no favor; but two 
years later he concluded and signed a treaty with the King of 
Prussia, in which this object was secured. Inthe Anglo-American 
War of 1812-1815, several hundred letters of marque were issued 
by the British government to British merchantmen as depredators of 
American commerce. Again in 1823, the United States made 
overtures to the governments of France, Russia and England for 
a joint effort in the repression of this atrocity; but in vain, the 
time had not come. Now, by these humanizing principles, all 
this legalized marine robbery has been cast into irretrievable dis- 
grace. + 

‘¢ Privateering,” declare the Seven Powers, at the Peace of Paris 
in 1856, ‘* is and remains abolished.” And although this is only 
a moral imperative, yet having‘in it the force of reason and equity — 
it will not easily be set aside. . Further, not only neutral ships are 
safe on the high sea, which is the home of all, but hostile proper- 
ty, if not contraband, is safe in them, under the generally accepted 
doctrine that ‘‘ free ships make free goods.” 

For many generations it was neither discreditable nor uncom- 
mon for neutral nations to hire out their citizens as soldiers to 
their belligerent neighbors; sometimes to one side, sometimes 
to the other, sometimes to both; dealing out death to each other, 
not for right, nor the false glare of glory, but for the pay ‘The 
English subsidized the Hessians for this purpose in the war of the 
American Revolution. Switzerland, having fewer wars than some 
other nations, has traded largely in this way with her French and 
Italian neighbors. Do the cantons now send out their brave sons 
to fields of carnage, and have them brought back dead, or gashed 
or maimed for money? Has this sturdy republic, God bless it! 
now such ‘¢an itching palm”? And why not? From the force of 
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these humanizing principles, which in the form of neutral rights 
and regulations, have not only cut off such a mercenary traflic in 
human life, but made recruiting among neutrals for war purposes 
a grave offence against international comity and law,—an offence 
for which, in 1850, a British minister was summarily dismissed 
and dishonored by the American Government at Washington. 

Third. A glance at the occasions of war discloses the equitable 
and humane tendencies of the age, which are the product of these 
principles. 

From time immemorial, the greed of empire, of treasures, and 
of captives for the slave-market, has been held as a perfectly lawful 
and honorable cause of war. Many of the most devastating and 
cruel feuds, ancient and modern, have had just this and no other 
reason. The African slave-trade, born and bred of war, was long 
sustained by Christian nations under the hallucination of benevo- 
lence towards the poor captives, and was prosecuted with apostolic 
zeal as a missionary enterprise and a source of national prosperity. 
These baubles of benevolence and of wealth have both been ex- 
ploded. The slave-trade is piracy. It was so declared in 1823, 
by the United States, and a year later by England, and is so re- 
garded in almost all Christian countries. The slave-markets are 
closed or closing all over the world. And last, but not least, the 
slave-pen and auction-block no longer stand side by side with the 
altar of Liberty in the capital of the great American Republic, as 
for almost a hundred years, crying shame on its Declaration of In- 
dependence, shame on its Constitution of republican liberty, shame 
on its definition of the inalienable rights of man,—while holding 
so many in abjectest bondage. 

Next to this greed, the lex talionis, under the pretext of repara- 
tion, has engendered war-struggles innumerable and almost inter- 
minable, from the single combat and provincial wars to the tramp 
and rush of imperial armies. The siege of Troy, one of the 
world’s great and useless conflicts which Homer has made immor- 
tal—just how much is fact and how much poetry we cannot cer- 
tainly know—was more a resentment of violated hospitality than 
for the recovery of a debauched woman. And because old Priam 
and noble Hector espoused the wrongs of the woman violator, 


pleading,— 
** The blame is with the immortal gods who have sent 
These pestilent Greeks against us,” 


Troy was blotted out. 
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The last war of the United States with England was a retalia- 
tion for the ‘* Orders in Council” that laid an embargo on Ameri- 
can commerce with France, and for the impressment of a few 
American seamen; by mistake on the part of the British govern- 
ment and the blunders of its naval officers, and not from intention. 
England in her gigantic wars needed the service of all her subjects 
and she assumed *‘ the right of search,” and of taking them where 
she could find them. It was pre-eminently a vain and foolish 
strife, in which both sides were immense losers. And when it had 
gone on three years, and neither party was able to tell what they 
were fighting about, they came to the conclusion that there was no 
reason for fighting any longer. Such a war between England and 
America can never occur again, Both nations have more light 
now, and more Jove of justice and of peace; and they are more 
one by the attractions of religion and language and by a commu- 
nity of interests that will not let them break into war. 

Perhaps the recent Franco-Prussian struggle illustrates the lea 
talionis as perfectly as any of the late national conflicts. The pre- 
text was wounded honor in the person of a not over-wise represen- 
tative and a little trouble about Spain; and nothing but blood 
could heal it. Old grudges revived on the part of the French as- 
sailants made them more adventurous and sanguine than was wise. 
Possibly it was old humiliations on the part of the Prussian de- 
fendants that, when they became victors, measured out retribution 
after the manner of the peasant whom a traveller found bruising 
with his boot-heel the head of a snake. ‘‘Why do you mangle 
the poor creature so? It was dead long ago.” 

‘*T know that,” replied the peasant, ‘‘ but I want to make him 
sensible of it.” 

Who can tell but that these terrible resentments that come on » 
the vanquished when they provoke war, will make men less ready 
to play at such a hazardous and cruel game? Five thousand myr- 
iads of gold, besides Alsace and Lorraine, werethe cost of the mad 
venture to France in the form of indemnity. Who does not see 
that educated mind-power is far better than mere vassal-force, even 
for fighting, when it must fight? Yet who will say that revenge, 
which by all Christian and benignant standards, is a vice and sin 
in private persons, becomes an element of virtue and honor in a 
ruler or a nation? Has God given one code of morals to citizens 
and another to soldiers and politicians? 
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Wars for mere national aggrandizement become less frequent as 
the people who are more and more seen to constitute the State, be- 
come, through the sense of truth and right, more intelligent and 
humane. ‘hey learn that the real glory of a nation does not 
come from battle-fields, but from the arts and industries of peace 
and benevolence. They see, by these divine lights, that the glit- 
ter of martial strife, of military funerals, and monuments and feast 
days, are only the gilded fictions of false greatness, tinselry on the 
ghastliness gf a national charnel-house, which tend to perpetuate 
the memory of feuds that it were wiser and more Christian to 
forget. 

‘There is nothing truly great and glorious,” said Seneca, that 
old-fashioned moralist, ‘‘ but what is virtuous.” The glory of war! 
what isit? Is it physical strength—mere prowess? The lion and 
tiger have more of this than the most stalwart fighter. Is it lead- 
ing victorious, ravaging armies into an enemy’s country, filling it 
with wailing widows and orphans? The greater then the havoc of 
human life and the waste of property, the greater the genius and 
glory of tlte general. Is it the lust of empire and of power, to 
which twelve millions of noble Romans fell victims in the western 
campaigns and conquests of Ceesar, and four millions of the French 
people, with their allies, were sacrificed through the world-striding 
ambition of the first Napoleon? Oh, if this, which it so appalls one 
to speak of, is glory, what is cruelty, what is shame? And yet 
how full of it has the world been! The wars of the Persians 
against the Greeks, of the Greeks among themselves and upon the 

. Persians, of the Romans on all the tribes and races around them, 
—their social and civil strifes and massacres,—what was their 
source but pride, false glory and boundless ambition? 

In less than eight hundred years England has been engaged in 
twenty-four wars with France, one of her nearest neighbors, which 
occupied two hundred and sixty-six years—one-third part of the 
whole time. Will she have as many inthe eight hundred to come? 
She has had twelve with Scotland, and eight with Spain. England 
and Scotland are so one now, by a sense of truth and justice anda 
wise self-interest, as to have done with bloody strifes. Only one 
hundred years of peace for England during the last eight centu- 
ries preceding the present !—seven-eighths, in which the gates of 
Janus stood wide open, and ove only in which they were closed! 
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In the last fifty years, three-fourths have been hallowed by peace 
and but one-fourth disturbed by war. How great the change! A 
similar gain for harmony during this period marks the.history of 
some other nations. 

The great conflict of our times is coming to be moral rather than 
military—about these very principles, which are the educators and 
best defenders of the nations. “And it is irrepressible and to become 
universal. It is a war of ideas—the battle of truth and right with 
error and wrong, carried on by investigations and discussions, by 
conferences and conventions, leading to political emancipations 
and moral renovations. It is a struggle, sometimes of the people 
with their rulers against arbitrary power, and sometimes of the 
State with the Church—such as is now going on in Germany, 
Austria and Italy ;—a Church that claims to be supreme, political- 
ly as well as ecclesiastically, and in its Head infallible. Happily, 
this is a bloodless struggle, the conflict of religious toleration and 
of constitutional government with papal anathemas and spiritual 
absolutism. Happily, the Church is no longer a war power. It 
has no. standing armies, nor the means of raising them, and has 
no needof any, This greatly diminishes the occasions of war, and 
puts out of the conflict a power that has been immensely belliger- 
ent and troublesome. ‘If any one,” declares the celebrated Syl- 
labus, ‘‘ says that the Roman pontiff ought to reconcile himself 
with progress, liberalism and civilization, as lately introduced, let 
him be anathema.” ‘ Non possumus, non possumus!” But civ- 
ilization moved on in the face of the menace. Progress and the 
Pontiff came into sharp collision. In the shock of 1870, the 
sword fell from the hand of the Papacy and the crown from its head, 
leaving to it only the shepherd’s crook. Men who would keep back 
the sunrise, whe*prefer midnight or moonlight to midday, belong 
neither to the first century of the Christian era, nor the nine- 
teenth, but tothe dark tenth. What will God and the nations do 
with them ? 

Happily, too, we have passed the period of great religious wars. 
Islamism, if not in its birth a war power, became so soon after at 
its baptism. From the eighth to the fifteenth century the prophet 
of the sword blighted with blood some of the fairest portions of 
Christian Europe and Asia. He has come now toa chronic weak- 
ness, and has fallen into the hands of the Christian doctors, who 
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are humanely endeavoring to restore his constitution, and, if possi- 
ble, regenerate him. The three great branches of the Church— 
the Greek, the Romish, and the Protestant—have either no dispo- 
sition to fight, except with weapons from their own divine armory, 
or they have fortunately no power to wield any other. More than 
ever are the intelligent adherents to these churches nearing each 
other, on the ground of* their fundamental agreements, letting their 
minor differences disappear in the background. More than ever 
are they thus conciliating the nations by the unifying power of 
their doctrines and the divinely pacific spirit of their Master. 

Fourth. In nothing, perhaps, is the advance of these principles 
more evident than in the rise of a sysiem of international law 
crowned with the idea of arbitration as the substitute for war. 

In the earlier antiquity there were no laws, or next to none, reg- 
ulating the intercourse of nations, except those extemporized by 
force for the occasion. Justice and truth had very little to do in 
such matters, and kindliness and love nothing. Alexander, who 
attained well nigh universal empire, dying in the very intoxication 
of glory, left his kingdom to ‘the worthiest,” which meant, the 
strongest. In the fierce contests of his rival generals in deciding 
on his successor, his whole family was exterminated. Gain, or 
passion, or love of power ruled everywhere, and right, in war, was 
nothing and nowhere. The world was massed together by despots 
in vast empires that crushed out, by the tramp of war, every good 
thing; or it was split up into lawless tribes and petty rival sov- 
ereignties, that were engaged in devouring each other. During the 
Angld-Saxon period there were seven of these little belligerent 
kingdoms in England, fifteen in what is now Great Britain and 
thirty-six in Gerihany; and war was incessant among some of 
them. In the feudal times the homes of the barons were strong 
castles, and their serfs standing armies ever ready for battle. 
Cities were walled for the safety of the citizens, and all outside 
were enemies or robbers. How different the tendencies of our 
modern society! Tribes are drawing into regulated principalities 
and states ; principalities and states are growing into consolidated 
nations ; and nations are amalgamating or interlinking closer with 
each other by emigration and immigration, by loans and joint cor- 
porations, by commerce and science, by literature, religion and the 
common humanity. 
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This intercourse of the nations necessitated treaties and laws, 
or usages with the force of law. These were few at first and flex- 
ible, but being rooted mainly in equity they tended to harmoniza- 
tion and humanity. ‘Three centuries of civilization,” wrote 
Talleyrand to Bonaparte, ‘‘ have given to Europe a law of nations, 
for which human nature cannot be sufficiently thankful. This law 
is founded on the principle that nations ought to do to one another 
in peace the most good, and in war the least possible evil.” 

And as the nations advanced in intelligence, and gained clearer 
ideas of justice, as they were brought into more frequent and 
closer communication by the mariner’s compass, the art of print- 
ing, steam power and telegraphy, new unities were effected, and 
more clearly defined laws of intercourse were demanded. These 
have come slowly but steadily, as they were called for by the im- 
mense interests, material and social, which it was found were mu- 
tual, until reciprocity has come to be an international law, from its 
evident utility. The need of interpostal regulations became ap- 
parent, and they have come. A general coin, with a metalli¢ 
basis and unity in denominations would facilitate cosmopolitan 
travel and trade, and banish the confusion that one feels from di- 
verse coins, even ina journey from Boston to Geneva and still 
more from Geneva to Berlin. 

An international copyright law is a matter of equity to authors, 
and the piracy of publishers, ostensibly to provide a cheap litera- 
ture, is a delusion, and by discouraging authorship, shows itself a 
felony in the republic of letters, and a damage to all solid learn- 
ing. The judicious are protesting against the injustice, and de- 
manding some equitable legislation. Unity of weights and 
measures had become almost indispensable in this growing frater- 
nization of the nations; and France, by a wonderful achievement 
in science, produced the Metric System, which, despite obstacles 
that seemed to wise men insurmountable, has gained acceptance 
among most of the civilized nations and is fast becoming. 
universal. 

These new unifiers, by lessening the occasions of war, show Gut- 
enberg, Watt, Fulton, Morse, and other discoverers in this line, to 
have been eminent among peace-makers, and open the way to still 
other unifying links and laws. They have furnished materials for the 
one great neeLof the nations—an international code. Of such a code 
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our honored president and coadjutor in the cause, David Dudley 
Field, has made an elaborate and auspicious beginning, which will 
be of great service to all who follow him in this important work. 
Such a code, based on the conditions and relations of society, is 
demanded as a financial, social and moral necessity, by the same 
law that requires a municipal or national code. The time has come 
when the civilized nations need to be organized for the administra- 
tion of international justice, as really as do the states of a republic, 
the provinces of an empire, or the inhabitants of a city or town, and 
for precisely the same reasons. For the basis of such an organism, 
there can be found nothing strong and sure but those immutable 
principles of morality which demand equity and concord equally in 
the intercourse of nations and of individuals, and which are as 
able to make upright nations as honest men. And any infraction 
of them is as unwise in statesmanship as perverse in morals. It 
has been found that compacts and policies formed in antagonism 
to them can not stand. ‘This moral undertone explains the gradu- 
ally improyed quality of international law, and its growth into a 
system of general equity and fraternity. The nations cannot long 
agree on anything essentially inhuman or immoral. They must 
stand on equity, or not stand together at all. Great wrongs, in 
the light of our timés, are more and more seen to be inexpedient as 
well as wrong. They are blunders which every decade makes more 
conspicuously ignominious. ‘‘ The surest priuciple of power a 
nation can possess,” said a premier of England, nearly a hundred 
years ago, ‘‘is strict attention to the principles of justice. If we 
have been deficient in justice towards other states, we have been 
deficient in wisdgm.” 

But the organization of the nations for the administration of 
justice and of peace would be incomplete without a tribunal of 
justice. Laws,—a code of international law,—point to a supreme 
court of the nations ; the legislative to the judicial. They demand 
the reference of diflicult cases to impartial judges, who shall inter- 
pret and apply the law, and who are agreed on by the common- 
wealth of nations, or by the parties concerned. This is the com- 
pleting idea, reached by a law of progress as realin the moral 
world as that of growth, by air and sunlight, in the vegetable. The 
nations haye gone too far in this direction not to go farther. 
There is logically no moral, or political stopping-place short of an 
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international tribunal. The sacredness of human life requires this. 
In the sixth article of the Amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is provided that, ‘In all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to aspeedy and publictrial by an 
impartial jury.” Why should not a criminated nation have the 
same right, according to some equitable constitution, or agreement 
of the united nations. Blackstone, the English Justinian declares, 
‘*So tender is the law of England of the lives of the subjects, 
that no man can be convicted of any capital offence, unless by the 
unanimous voice of twenty-four of his equals and neighbors ; that 
is, by twelve at least of the grand jury, in the first place assenting 
to the accusation, and afterwards, by the petit jury, of twelve 
more, finding him guilty upon his trial.” But are not the lives of 
a hundred, a thousand, a million subjects, who fall sometimes, in a 
single war with no charge of crime, deserving of a similar safe- 
guard from the law, and the same “‘ tender” care of the judges? 
Why not? Who can tell? Yet on the manifesto of a single man, 
in the declaration of war, hangs the life of thousands and the fate 
of nations. 

The welcome which this crowning idea of a jury-trial for the 
nations is receiving, shows how profound is the conviction that 
the world must have less war and more peace; that reason, and 
not the sword, must be the arbiter. The more advanced peoples 
have been preparing for it by the reactionary horrors of war, and 
the injury that the whole family of nations suffers from its occur- 
rence betjveen any of the members; by the blessings of a more 
prolonged peace which some are beginning to taste ; by a common 
sentiment of justice and humanity that is gaining ground among 
the intelligent middle-classes and which is forming among the 
people, a controlling conscience. The best public sentiment of 
Christendom hailsit. The soundest thinkers, publicists, jurists, 
statesmen, philanthropists, and moralists,—Bluntschh, Bernard, 
Field, Mancini, Pierantoni,—are studying and counselling together 
concerning it, in leagues and institutes and assemblies, provincial 
and metropolitan, national and international, civil and diplo- 
matic. And these thinkers are the leaders, and inthe end the real 
rulers of the nations. Count Sclopis, the Italian arbiter in the 
Alabama case, wrote to the Brussels Conference in 1873,— 
‘* All men of sense—those who, take to heart the real interests of 
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humanity and the progress of civilization, cannot remain strangers 
to the great movement of opinion which is favorable to your 
design.” , 

This arbitration for the family of nations is an ultimate provi- 
sion in government for their largest unity and greatest prosperity, 
a prosperity that can come only with peace. It is something tan- 
gible, something solid to stand on and to work from. It is practi- 
cable as well as reasonable ; something in view of which we can 
say to the disbelievers and doubters,—‘‘ Our object is not an ab- 
straction or fancy. The thing can be done, for it has been.” 

Henry IV, of France, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, proposed a confederacy of the European nations for the pur- 
poses of peace. But the world was not ready for it, and it failed. 
The Treaty of Paris in 1856, is said by a distinguished French 
statesman, Drouyn de Lhuys, to have consecrated the principle of 
arbitration. That is a good word, consecrated, to express what was 
done in that memorable assembly by some of the choicest minds 
of Europe. But they did more than consecrate it. They com- 
mended its adoption by the nations not represented there and 
about forty, by official resolves, gave it their approval. Mr. Glad- 
stone declared this proposal to submit international differences to 
arbitration to be ‘ta great triumph and a powerful engine in behalf 
of civilization and humanity.” i 

Lord Clarendon calls arbitration, in comparison with the old 
war method, ‘‘a happy innovation.” And although five of the 
seven contracting Powers have since been engaged in war, and 
somé more than once, and although Count Bismarck asserted in 
1864 that ‘* questions of right can be settled only by the bayonet 
in European quartels, and that peace and security rest in fhe 
sword ;”’ yet the influence of that protocol has been and will con- 
tinue to be most auspicious. It will make war more difficult, from 
the common feeling of justice and humanity which it formulated 
against it, and the way to peace more plain and easy by the honor 
which it puts on arbitration as a mode and means of preserving it. 
Who expected it would put a sudden stop to the wastes and wick- 
edness of wars, which, like other organized and idolized evils, can 
cease only in the prevalence of a new and Christian humanity? 
Who does not know that the bayonet settles who is the stronger 
rather than what is right, and that war is generally an engine for 
enforcing foregone conclusions, whether right or wrong ? 
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But despite the great German diplomat’s assertion, the Geneva 
award declares that questions of right in European and American 
quarrels can be settled without the bayonet, and vastly better than 
with it. Two of the foremost commercial nations on the earth, with 
fighting men enough on both sides, and many who wanted to fight, 
with tangles that some thought could not be unravelled but must be 
cut, have clearly demonstrated its entire feasibility. Here in this 
beautiful Geneva, at the foot of this peaceful lake, in the face of 
the snow-capped monarch of mountains, without the discharge of 
a musket, three men, with their pens and paper and a few figures, 
decided the most perplexing questions concerning international 
rights ; and more than sixty millions of people, on the two sides 
of the Atlantic, accepted the result and sang ‘‘Te Deums” and 
‘¢ Gloria in Excelsis.” ‘* Multis melior pax una triumphis.” ~Such 
a peace is better than many victories, for both sides are conquerors. 
It is ‘‘ a master-piece of reason” and the fruit of religion. 

Further, this congress of the Seven Powers was itself an inter- 
national arbitration—a jury empanelled by those nations to decide 
on what terms the Crimean war should be concluded and others 
might be avoided. But would it not have been better to have held 
the convention before the war commenced? Would it not have 
been more statesmanlike—a wiser financial policy—to have arbi- 
trated in the beginning—to have put in practice then the eminently 
sagacious counsel they afterwards gave to the nations? 

The Treaty of Peace at Westphalia, after the Thirty Years’ 
War, decided that the Protestant religion had the right to exist. 
But could not that question have been determined before, by rea- 
son, without so much shedding of blood? Was not the right as 
teal before the war as after? And ought not the pontiff and the 
Catholic princes to have seen it? The simple fact that there is 
now no need of: arbitration on such a question, shows what strides 
have been since made towards international harmony and peace. 

The governments of England, Italy, Sweden, Holland, Belgium 
and the United States, in the last two years, have given their moral 
support to this idea of arbitration before war instead of after it. 
The British House of Commons memorialized the queen in fayor 
of a conference of nations for the improvement of international law 
and a permanent system of international arbitration. The queen 
was cautious in her reply. But she follows the parliament as the 
parliament does the advancing people. 
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To the same effect was the action of the Italian Parliament; the 
Chamber expressing its approval unanimously by a rising vote. 
At its last session the American Congress resolved that the people 
of the United States, ‘‘ being devoted to the policy of peace with 
all mankind, recommend to the treaty-making powers of the govern- 
ment to provide hereafter, if practicable, that in the treaties made 
between the United States and foreign powers, war shall not be de- 
clared by either of the contracting parties against the other until 
efforts have been made to adjust all causes of difficulty by impartial 
arbitration.” ; 

But the question now comes, can these principles, truth, justice 
and love, so prevail that arbitration shall take the place of the 
sword, and peace among nations become universal ? 

Why not? Are not these principles perfectly reasonable? Is not 
concord among nations immensely more desirable than discord? If 
general harmony in families and among neighbors, in a state or na- 
tion, be not a chimera, why need it be so regarded between neigh- 
boring nations? Is truth impracticable, and only intrigue, lying and 
fraud feasible, as a prevailing rule? Is justice an illusion, and wrong 
and oppression the only solid realism? Is love Quixotic and hate 
and revenge alone capable of universal sway? Nay, these princi- 
ples, truth, right, love, and the peace that is born of them, are the 
only substantial and enduring realities. Their prevalence is not sim- 
ply possible, it is inevitable. ‘* Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
A lie is always weak against the truth, and craft and wrong, as a 
finality, always and everywhere, impracticable against right. On 
this ground, reason in a free field, is mightier than the sword; 
moral force than physical; law and arbitration than the shock of 
arms. The Duke of Weimar said to Bonaparte,—‘‘ Your war- 
policy is unjust ; it cannot last; ” and it did not. In the same in- 
tuitive sense of a justice that cannot be outraged with impunity, 
Anne, of Austria, with a pathetic earnestness, said to Richelieu, 
of the same world-striding ambition,—‘‘ God does not pay at the 
end of every week, but he pays.” 

‘*The more I study the world,” said Napoleon, in the sober, second 
thought of his lonely exile, ‘‘ the more I am convinced of the ina- 
bility of brute force to create anything durable.” 

The injustice, the oppressions and wrongs of the war-system, 
however hoary with age, or honored by eminence, or guarded by 
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the technicalities of law, can find no immunity at the high court of 
infinite justice. The Eternal is at war with them, and they must 
give way. The peacemakers are the ‘‘ children of God,” and they 
will conquer. The Prince of Peace is their leader, and * of the in- 
crease of his government and peace there shall be noend.” In that 
not distant future which the Christian forces are hastening, ‘‘nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” This gives us in prophecy an assured ground of hope. 

In the first two centuries of the Christian era these pacific prin- 
ciples, with few exceptions, prevailed in the churches. Celsus 
made it a ground of complaint against the Christians that they 
would not bear arms; and Origen, in his Defence, admitted the 
fact with no other apology than that they were Christians. ‘I 
cannot fight,” said Maximilian to Dion, the conscripting officer. 
‘* You must, or die; the Emperor requires it.” ‘‘ I will die then; 
I cannot fight ; lamaChristian.” Principles that prevailed and so 
ruled in such a community for two hundred years and made it 
the brightness and beauty of the nations, can and will rule the 
world. 

Not a lisp of the great Teacher favors the war-spirit. There is 
not a Christian doctrine whichis not opposed to every idea of offen- 
sive, retaliatory strife. It was the Christian faith that broke down 
the old Roman imperial dogma of the people as chattels—tools of 
the state, and gave birth to the idea which is now beginning to 
sway the nations, that the people are the state, and the states a 
commor brotherhood. It has abolished the old pagan trial by fire 
and ‘water; the judicial combat in which knights fought on horse- 
back and the common people on foot ‘‘ until the stars appeared,” if 
neither party fell before ; and those private clannish wars, by the 
laws of which the kith of the chieftains to the seventh generation, 
were bound to espouse the cause of their kindred; it ‘‘ will over- 
turn, overturn, overturn it ; and it shall be no more, until He comes 
whose right it is; and I will give it Him.” 

‘* Truth forever on the scaffold ; wrong forever on the throne ; 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the darkness, keeping watch above his own.” 


But there are other practical phases of the subject that foretell 


the abolition of the war-system. 
First. Its wselessness and folly. 
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But is not war sometimes useful and even necessary? If we 
grant this in respect to a defensive war as a means of self-existence, 
or of relief from oppressions and wrongs that are next to extermi- 
nating, is the war any the less useless and foolish on the part of 
the aggressor? The shock of arms elicits no new principles, and 
never determines what is right, any more than does a conflagration 
or an earthquake. Providential good may follow both the fire and 
the earthquake, as it did the malignant acts of the crucifiers. But 
this is no more a warrant for the war policy than for the crucifixion ; 
and he who kindles a fire to burn down a city, is not the less a 
criminal, though a grander one may rise from its ashes. To bring 
good out of good is only to make like produce like. Human in- 
genuity can do this; but to evolve good out of evil,—through the 
long ages and wastes of war, to lead the world on to longer ones 
of concord and brotherhood, making the uselessness and folly of 
all strifes more evident and more admonitory, and the blessedness 
of peacemakers more convincing ;—this is the drift of Providence 
in the flow of the ages, that fully vindicates God’s justice, and ex- 
plains his patience. But this is possible only to infinite adminis- 
trative skill. In this problem and these processes, evil as well as 
good, is made an effective educator, which is helping to make the 
nations wiser. 

Mad, wild war dashes against God’s peace, but through its gory 
horrors, with increasing distinctness, he utters his divine ‘* Peace, 
be still!” 

Secondly. The cost of the war-system is a prophecy of its final 
abandonment. 

At the beginning of the reign of George III, in 1760, the na- 
tional debt of Englshd was a hundred and thirty millions pounds 
sterling. The American war raised it to two hundred and sixty 
millions ; and that against the French revolution made it five hun- 
dred and seventy millions; and when Napoleon was made secure 
in his island-home, the debt amounted to eight hundred and fifty 
millions, or four thousand five hundred and fifty-five millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Richards, in the English House of Commons, stated in 
1873, that the armed peace of Europe is keeping four millions of 
men under drill and in.readiness for war; that this, with the vast 
war-furniture required, is causing in addition an annual taxation of 
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two thousand millions of dollars, and interest on war debts to the 
amount of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. These four 
millions of men are withdrawn from all productive industries ; then 
as consumers they require for their support the labor ‘of as many 
more. Here is the cost and the loss to the nations of Europe of 
about one-sixth of their manliest strength and beauty. 

But this estimate is below the present facts. The military or- 
ganizations of two of the great war powers, by recent enactments, 
include nearly four millions. The movable force of Russia has 
been raised to about two millions, and, by the late Landsturm law, 
Germany has increased hers to seventeen hundred thousand. 
France, Italy and Austria follow as closely as possible these leaders 
in the suicidal race. And for what is all this array of arms? ‘To 
be in readiness for war. Is the war-policy worth all this? Can it 
always last? When a great evil reaches the height of absurdity it 
is near its fall. It was so with African slavery in the United States. 
When it claimed to rule or to rend the country, the absurdity killed 
it. Standing armies have come to their maximum. The great 
war-powers of Europe take their strong men from the fields of 
peaceful industry to make soldiers of them, and in their place put 
the women, as tillers of the ground, mechanics and marketmen, 
while hundreds of thousands are fleeing fatherland to escape such 
a relentless conscription and oppressive taxation. 

Will these enlightened Christian nations, who are increasing so 
fast in general wisdom, who are studying so carefully the principles 
of international law and of national wealth, and so multiplying 
committees of prudence and finance, continue unabated these ex- 
travagant wastes and follies? ‘ 

And what is the remedy? There is but one! disarmament,— 
reciprocal disbanding of standing armies, which all history shows 
are fomenters of war more than preservers of peace. The nations 
that are best armed have always been the readiest to fight. Let 
them all disarm by agreement, and in equal ratio, and begin at 
once, trusting more to reason and less to the sword, to find out the 
right, and they would come at it sooner, and at an almost infinitely 
less cost. : 

Thirdly. The destructiveness of modern enginery tends to ex- 
tinguish wars by the facility with which it annihilates armaments 
and armies. 
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The zeal for inventions in military science, the rapidity of re- 
markable discoveries, and the deadly effect of certain new imple- 
ments, are sochanging the mode and character of modern warfare, 
that they are likely, in part, at least, to defeat its objects. They 
render it more a matter of mechanics, and less one of valor and 
glory. Inventors in cannonry and riflery, of iron-clads and ingen- 
ious devices for blowing them up, of fortresses and defences, and 
the means of demolishing them—these inventors are coming to be 
the real generals, the most efficient fighters. Their success has 
already helped to turn national conflicts of thirty years’ duration 
into three, and of three, into less than one, as in the late wars of 
Prussia with Austria and France. Two armies in battle-array, 
plying each other with mechanical, chemical and electrical forces 
which might be brought into play, would be so mutually annihila- 
tive ; two fleets of iron-clads, by some wonderful discoveries, might 
so almost instantly destroy each other, as to make war little else 
than a mechanical process of human butchery. A few such battles 
in quick succession would sweep ay yay the entire arms-bearing 
people of the most populous empires. 

In these discoveries it is difficult for any one nation to keep far 
in advance of others, as the competitors are numerous, mutually 
stimulating each other, and as concealment is impossible. Thus 
ingenuity in the evil tends to its removal. Success in the science 
of slaughter within the human brotherhood is casting discredit on 
the science. Turning war from what is muscular and has been 
deemed manly, to what is chiefly chemical and mechanical—a mere 
dead} yet deadly, enginery; it is setting it forth in its naked 
ghastliness and horror. ‘This will go far to break the illusion. It 
will quench enthisiasm, and, together with the uselessness and 
folly of war, its costs and wastes, will serve to hasten its extinc- 
tion. 

Fourthly. The ervelty and immoralities of war foretell its grad- 
ual abatement and final abolition. 

With all the mitigations that humanity and religion have intro- 
duced, war is still essentially barbarous and cruel. When two 
men engage in mortal combat with chosen weapons and elected 
witnesses, for insulted honor or any other cause, it is duelling. 
Once this was deemed valiant and honorable. Our present civili- 
zation decides it to be a barbarity and cruelty not to be tolerated, 
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By an act of Congress, it was declared to be a crime within the 
District of Columbia punishable with imprisonment, whether loss 
of life followed or not. Through this public stigma by the Na- 
tional Government, the Code of Honor speedily fell into disrepute, 
and in almost all parts of the country, has sunk into its merited 
disgrace. The duellist is classed with felons and man-slayers. 
But what makes the difference between two men and two nations? 
Nothing but numbers. Battles, except when strictly defensive, 
are duels on a larger scale, and wars a succession of them. 

To draw up two armies of men, brothers of the same great fam- 
ily, in hostile array ; to put deadly weapons into their hands, and 
bid them slaughter each other, for no personal injury, and no ani- 
mosities even, when perhaps the real offenders, if there be any, 
or the projectors of the strife, may be sitting in council-chambers, 
or on thrones out of all peril; to continue this carnage till one side 
or the other isso mangled and reduced as to make extermination 
or submission inevitable ; if this be not a cruel immorality, what is? 
In anage when the civilized nations are seeking how they may pre- 
vent cruelty to animals, and are organizing benevolence against 
it, must not this bloody barbarity towards men be gradually dis- 
credited and finally cease ? 

‘* War,” says Robert Hall, ‘is a system out of which almost all 
the virtues are excluded, and into which nearly all the vices are in- 
corporated. It reverses with respect to its objects, all the rules 
of morality.” While there have been eminent exceptions—men of 
rare excellence, who have been distinguished warriors, as there 
have been men of sound health in a wasting pestilence—yet this is 
a just characterization of the demoralizing tendencies of war. And 
is it possible that such a system can dominate the twentieth centu- 
ry of the Christian era, as it has those that have preceded ? 

When the nations are beginning to think more into the subject, 
and not merely about it, and the glamours of custom and false 
glory are disappearing in the new lights that are shining; when 
they perceive that the toil, and cost, and cruelty come altogether 
on them; and that government by ballot, of the people, and for the 
people, is more economical as well as humane than by bullets and 
bayonets, will they not vote for more peace and less war? When they 
see thata nation is so far a person as to be held as strictly amen- 
able to truth and justice as any person can be; and that duplicity, 
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chicanery, and wrong in public men and national policy can no more 
escape retribution than ina banking institution or a private citizen ; 
as the peoples of the civilized and civilizing nations are becoming 
educated by these principles in the idea of trial by jury—the Mag- 
na Charta of human liberty—and of peacefully referring their per- 
sonal difficulties to the judges of law and right, will they not, do 
they not, more and more appreciate the truth and justice formula- 
ted in laws which are the producers of peace and all real prosper- 
ity? 

Plutarch says of the laws of Solon, ‘‘ they were brilliant piles of 
justice ; but they soon fell to pieces, because they were not cement- 
ed by education and dicipline.” Divine providence, with wonder- 
ful efficacy, is educating the nations of our time. Messiah, the 
Prince of Peace, is the great teacher, and the Holy Spirit the 
quickener, who, out of the old chaos of war and strife, is bringing 
the new Cosmos of peace, of beauty, and universal brotherhood. 

- ** Not vain the vision which the prophets saw, 
_ Skirting with green the fiery waste of war. 
Still lives for Earth which fiends so long have trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of God, 


Evil shall cease, and violence pass away, 
And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day.”’ 
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PROFESSOR ALPHEUS 8S. PACKARD, D. D. * 


MY DEAR SIR: 

In tendering my thanks for your kind consent to deliver, 
at scarcely more than a moment’s notice, a public discourse upon the life 
and character of your late associate, Prof. Upham, permit me to express 
my high appreciation of the appropriateness and excellence of that service 
of love. 

Believing that this would be prized by a wide circle of pupils and 
friends, I request in behalf of the association of the Alumni, a copy of 
your discourse for publication. 

I am, my dear sir, 
Your attached friend, 
% JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, 
President of the Association of the Alumni, 


Bowdoin College. 


ADDRESS: 


Pror. Upnam five years ago resigned the position in 
the College which he had held forty-three years, and, 
when he bid farewell to Brunswick, felt that he was 
leaving home. He has now been brought back to this 
which we are wont to call his last home. But it is only 
the last home for a wearied, dismantled, perishing tene- 
ment—dust to dust, ashes to ashes. His everlasting 
home is with his God and Saviour above; or, to use 
his own words, the first articulate speech he uttered 
after his fatal seizure, “his soul is with God.” 

-It seemed due to his memory and to ourselves, to 
us of the College and to us of this community, who, 
by the constant inquiry regarding his condition from 
all classes since the first tidings of his illness came to 
us, showed how deep and wide was the interest in 
him,— it seemed fitting that these funeral rites should 
not be suffered to pass without some more formal tes- 
timonial of our respect and regard for his memory, 
and an attempt to gather up our recollections of the 
remarkable life which has now come to the end of 
earth. 
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Prof. Upham was born in Deerfield, N. H., Jan. 
20, 1799, and had just completed his 73d year. The 
family removed to Rochester, N. H., in his childhood. 
His father was a representative in Congress, and a 
leading citizen in that part of New Hampshire. Of 
his youth I can give no details. He was a pupil in 
Latin, for a time, of the late ex-President Jared Sparks, 
who, while in his preparatory course at Exeter Acade- 
my, taught a school at Rochester. Young Upham 
entered Dartmouth University, and when the char- 
tered rights of Dartmouth College, invaded by the 
attempt to establish a university, were vindicated by 
the Supreme Judiciary of the U. S. in the famous 
Dartmouth College case and the university was dis- 
banded, he entered and graduated at the college in 
1818. He then went through three years of theologi- 
cal study at Andover, in which he gained such dis- 
tinction by his indefatigable study, his scholarship and 
attainments, that, after completing the course, he was 
selected by Prof. Stuart to assist him in the Greek and 
Hebrew instruction of the seminary. While at the 
seminary, at the suggestion of Prof. Stuart he trans- 
lated from the Latin Jahn’s Archeology with additions 
and corrections, which was published in 1823,— was 
deemed a valuable accession to the apparatus then 
within reach of biblical students, and received high 
testimonials for the fidelity and excellence of the 
translation both at home and abroad. He subsequent- 
ly became pastor over the church of his Rochester 
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home, where he labored a year with characteristic 
zeal and energy and to the great contentment of his 
people until 1824, when he was chosen to the Pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in 
this College. To this department was added after- 
wards instruction in Hebrew for such as contemplated 
a theological course after graduation—some requisi- 
tion in Hebrew having been made for admission to the 
Andover Seminary. In February, 1825, at the open- 
ing of our spring term, he and two others of his col- 
leagues, elected to office at the same time with him- 
self the preceding September, were formally and with 
public ceremonial, in accordance with academic usage, 
inducted into their professorships. It was deemed an 
occasion of much interest to the College, inasmuch as 
two new departments of instruction were established, 
and an important accession was made to the strength 
and reputation of the institution in the high reputa- 
tionswhich our young professor brought with him. 

He entered upon this his special field of labor at a 
period of new and absorbing interest in his particular 
department of instruction. Locke and Stewart had 
been the authorities of the lecture room; but now the 
elegant and attractive philosophical works of the emi- 
nent Dr. Thomas Brown of Edinburgh had just been 
issued from the American press; the “ Aids to Reflec- 
tion” and the philosophical discourses of Coleridge 
were beginning to be heard and read; the specula- 
tions and doctrines of Degerando and Cousin in 
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France, and “The Critique of Pure Reason” of Kant, 
the influence of which was beginning to be felt, were 
preparing the way for what might be deemed almost 
a new philosophy of the mind, certainly a new era in 
its study. The young professor brought to his chair 
the energy and indefatigable zeal for which he was al- 
ready highly reputed, and at once began to prepare a 
text-book which would form the basis of his class in- 
struction. As Prof. Newman began his work of pre- 
paring a text-book in the department of Rhetoric, so- 
Prof. Upham at first gave lectures to his classes, the 
results of his studies, and in 1827 embodied them in a 
work, whieh he called a compilation on Mental Phi- 
losophy, which in 1831 he expanded into a more origi- 
nal and systematic work in two volumes. We may 
here say, that it was not until after he had terminated 
his course of more than forty years’ instruction in the 
college, that we were made aware of the incessant la- 
bors. and anxieties of these first years of his official 
career.. When he was called to his Professorship he 
was encouraged by his master, Stuart of Andover, who 
looked to hiti with confidence to stem the flood of 
German metaphysics which in his apprehension tend- 
ed to unsettle and lead astray. With patient labor of 
those years, twelve to fourteen hours a day, his way 
yet involved in darkness, and his work, as he felt, as 
far from accomplishment as when le began, his cour- 
age began to fail, and, from a sense of honor, he was 
an the point of resigning his professorship, when what 
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we may term a discovery in mental science flashed 
upon his mind, which gave place, order and proportion 
to all his facts; the idea that there were in the unity 
of the soul three co-ordinate forms of activity, the in- 
tellect, the sensibilities and the will, With singular 
modesty he never vaunted this original conception of 
his mind, having, as one of his friends has well said 
with truth, been as careful to conceal originality as 
some men have been to affect it. It has however 
been adopted in the science. With renewed heart and 
vigor he pursued his researches beyond others into 
the region of the sensibilities; gave a philosophical ex- 
planation of the doctrine of the depravity of man; set 
forth the relations between the passions and the con- 
science, laying in the sensibilities the basis of a true 
philosophy of the will; and then, entering the region 
of the will as co-ordinate with the heart or the intel- 
lect, showing its laws,— that law is compatible with 
freedom, and indicating the distinction between free- 
dom and power, The speaker doubts whether any of 
us ever before knew of some of the facts which have 
now been made, so reticent was he about himself even 
to his colleagues of forty years close companionship, 
and I am indebted to what I suppose to be the revela- 
tions of himself made to friends since he left us, and 
which were given in an address at the Commencement 
of Rutgers College, New York, in 1870, on conferring 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
The work on Mental Philosophy was favorably 
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noticed in leading reviews of England and of our own 
country. Ina German periodical it was commended 
as a good example of the treatment of the subject by 
a practical English mind. I has appeared in several 
editions, has been extensively used as a text-book in 
colleges amd seminaries of learning in the land, and 
Dr. Hamlin of Constantinople translated it for his 
Mission School. In 1834 he gave to the public his 
Treatise on the Will, which may be regarded perhaps as 
his ablest production, and in 1840 his Outlines of Im- 
perfect and Disordered Mental Action. 

We may judge of the abundance and diversified 
character of his literary labors and of the fertility of 
his resources, if we merely refer to the works which, 
aside from his special department, proceeded in quite 
rapid succession from his pen. His Ratio Diseiplinee, 
or the Constitution of the Congregational Churches as 
deduced from early authorities, a work of high au- 
thority, was published in 1829, and has passed through: 
two editions at least. Having embraced at an early 
period the doctrines of Peace announced and advo- 
eated with great zeal and ability by Capt. William 
Ladd of this vicinity, he wrote several articles for the 
public press under fhe signature of Perier, the name 
of the eminent French banker and statesman, Casimir 
Perier, the last appomted Cabinet Minister of Charles 
X, and afterwards in the Cabinet of Louis Philippe. 
These essays were embodied in one of the four Prize 
Essays on a Congress of Nations, in a volume under 
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that title in 1840, which reveals his extensive reading 
in European political history. Previously, in 1836, 
was published his Manual of Peace, which has been 
stereotyped, and both these works are among the ad- 
vertised volumes of the Peace Society. Several works 
from bis ready pen appeared in rapid succession, 
which have passed through successive editions, indi- 
cating the direction of his mind on topics connected 
with the higher christian life; as Principles of the 
Interior or Hidden Life, 1844; Religious Maxims, 1846; 
The Life of Faith, 1857; Treatise on Divine Union, 
1857 ; Life and Religious Opinions and Religious Expe- 
rience of Madame Guyon and of Fenelon, two volumes, 
1858 and 1862, noticed with high approval in the Brit- 
ish Quarterly and London Atheneum; and also Life of 
Madame Adorna. <A graduate of this college, then 
a student at Gottingen, was gratified by seeing a copy 
of one of these works on the table of Prof. Dorner, 
now of Berlin, and by the interest that eminent Ger- 
man expressed in reading it. _ One of our missionaries 
wrote from India, that he found a learned Brahmin 
studying these works. 

In 1852 Prof. Upham spent a year in European 
and Eastern travel, visiting England and Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Germany and Italy, Egypt and 
the Holy Land, his companion of travel being Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, then of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. 
Y. One result of his tour was a volume, in which we 


have the impressions made on an observing, contem- 
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plative, highly cultured and poetic mind, of the people 
and scenes he visited. This volume, of which a third 
edition has been printed, ranks high among the most 
thoughtful and instructive works of that class. He 
has moreover communicated, from first to last, 
articles for magazines and the public newspaper press, 
which have always commanded attention. Dr. Up- 
ham had a highly poetic temperament, and not un- 
frequently gave proof of it by poetic contributions 
to the press. The second year of his residence with 
us he pronounced the poem at the public exercises of 
the P. B. K. Fraternity. He published a volume of 
minor poems, under the title, American Cottage Life, 
which went through six editions. Indeed, in all his 
writings, even in those on metaphysical subjects, turns 
of thought and expression with great felicity of lan- 
guage constantly reveal the imaginative element in 
his mental constitution. I should add that the papers 
of this week announce his last work from the press, 
Christ in the Soul. The labor of preparing it may 
have caused his fatal seizure. <A collection of his 
works would make at least twenty volumes. 

The variety and extent of the literary labors of Dr. 
Upham afford proof of the varied character of his 
erudition. He was indeed a devourer of books. He 
explored all the libraries of the college and visited 
those of other institutions. I know of his visiting 
Baltimore in search of a volume that he could find 
there, and knew not where else to find it. He read 
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all works in his own department and biographies and 
books of travel, from which to draw manifold illustra- 
tions. None among us were so deeply read in Euro- 
pean history. I doubt if the State could produce a 
man more conversant with the politics of Europe. He 
always seemed to have some important topic in hand, 
though it was incidentally and accidentally that we 
detected the direction and reach of his explorations. 
I rather think, if the college librarian found it diffi- 
cult to account for missing books, his first thought was 
to make examination of the Professor’s long account, 
and then of his study. 

Prof. Upham came, as we have seen, from a pas- 
torate to his professorship. But although he had 
exercised the public ministry of the Word, his nervous 
temperament, as he alleged, did not allow frequent 
preaching. Occasionally, during the first two or three 
years of his professorship, he occupied the pulpit of 
this church to the great gratification of his hearers, 
but soon felt constrained to avoid public speaking. 
He supplied the pulpit in Harpswell for a season or 
two, and his active interest and personal effort in en- 
couraging that people and the people of Topsham, in 
maintaining the ordinances of God’s house, are held 
in grateful remembrance. In person he solicited con- 
tributions among the people of Harpswell towards 
their new church, and with success surprising to 
themselves. 

Though at an early period of his life among us his 
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voice ceased to be heard even in the social meetings 
of the church, he for the most part conducted for some 
years the Saturday evening religious meeting in the 
college, sitting in his chair while he read his interest- 
ing and charming discourses, always listened to with 
close attention. It was a source of regret, not always 
patient and submissive, that one who was so abundant- 
ly provided in his own mind and experience for the 
instruction and edification of us all, and was so inde- 
fatigable and unsparing in what may be termed the 
the external labors of the church and society, could 
not be moved from his impenetrable reticence in the 
more private, no less than in the public offices of the 
minister and Jay brethren. With great skill and per- 
sistence in inciting and encouraging those less qualified 
for such service, he was singularly silent himself. He 
rarely spoke, but when he did speak, all wished he would 
be more free and liberal with his gifts. “No,” he would 
say, “that is not work for me. You who are more 
able must do that. My work is in a humbler sphere. 
In other ways I try to do something for the cause.” 
Yes, if he did not preach or exhort in the assembly 
of God’s people, he sometimes did more in his way 
than perhaps most of us united did in ours, which leads 
me to refer to his power of influence — his power with 
men, not in masses, for I do not think he ever addressed 
a public assembly after he ceased to preach, scarcely 
ever, as I have already mentioned, a private gathering 
of Christian people; but his power was great with in- 
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dividual men. Of great sagacity and forethought and 
foresight, of sleepless vigilance in critical emergencies, 
he was quick to detect motives and movements. Be- 
neath that humble, quiet, unobtrusive bearing, there 
was a persistent energy combined with skill in enlist- 
ing agencies, which would not yield until threatened 
evil was thwarted, or the proposed good attained. 
Once certainly, if not more than once, in a crisis of 
affairs, the chartered rights of the college were secured 
by his sole intervention. 

Prof. Upham has been identified with a transaction 
or series of transactions, the issue of which is known 
in the history of the college as the “ Declaration ;” 
an arrangement, the object of which was to assure the 
friends of the institution that the religious bearing 
and denominational character of the college should 
continue to be as it had been. Nothing more was 
contemplated by the movement, which by mismanage- 
ment*and misapprehension became a source of great 
solicitude to him, and of embarrassment and unfriend- 
liness to the college. In justice to his memory I may 
state very briefly what at the outset he told me con- 
cerning his inception of the undertaking. Fruitless 
efforts having been made in three different directions 
to raise funds for the college, at a period of its greatest 
depression, the idea was suggested by an eminent 
Boston merchant, a member of the Brattle-street 
Church, that the only way to secure that object was to 
assure to the college, as he expressed it, a certain 
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character ; and, in accordance with that suggestion, 
Prof. Upham sought to effect just that object; and 
at great personal effort, by journeyings often and in- 
terviews and discussions with the several ‘Trustees and 
Overseers of the college far and near, by persistent 
and personal influence, he accomplished the purpose. 
All that was attempted, and all that was done, was to 
make sure to the college the position in the respects 
just indicated which it had always actually held; and 
on the strength of that “ Declaration,” by personal solici- 
tation he secured to the funds of the college more than 
seventy thousand dollars, subscribing to the object the 
larger part of his own property. The founding of 
the Collins Professorship was one result of this move- 
ment, and largely his work. 

I apprehend that what occurs to the thoughts of 
all who have been conversant with our departed friend 
and his manner of life among us, as prominent in 
their recollections of him, is the unaffected, deep and 
earnest interest he always manifested in the moral 
and religious well-being of his fellow-men. His first 
thought, as was fitting, was for the college. As has 
been stated, he sustained the Saturday evening re- 
ligious meeting for the most part for several years. 
He was instant in season and out of season, in visiting 
the students at their rooms, was the first to discern 
indications of awakening interest in religious con- 
cerns; was abundant in personal efforts in such seasons; 
was sagacious in detecting the inworking of the Divine 
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Spirit, or the presence of the spirit of evil; in one 
instance, as | remember, rescuing from imminent 
mental wreck a young man of promise, by cautiously 
and most skillfully allurmg him away from speculations 
which were unduly exciting his mind and threatened 
disordered mental action.* 

We cannot forget the interest he manifested in be- 
half of this church and society. His watch and care 
and abounding efforts in its temporal, no less than in 


* As illustrating in some measure his faculty of approaching 
and influencing young men, I quote frem a letter which I re- 
ceived from a graduate soon after his burial: 

“His first call upon me when a Freshman at the age of fif 
teen, fresh from the country, the embodiment of immaturity, 
with no religious character, deeply impressed me. He was so 
gentle, seemed so far to have reversed our relations to each 
other, treating me with such respect and manifesting so much 
diffidence, and yet leading the conversation by persistent though 
imperceptible steps to character and to Christ; opening the 
Bible so reverently and reading with such docility of spirit and 
with ?ich practical suggestions the conversation with Nicodemus. 
The interview may have been lightly spoken of at the time, but 
it left me hushe@dy awed and benefitted. Then in the early part 
of the Senior year he urged me to public and social effort as a 
christian ; encouraging me to do things from which, as you say, 


> this was the 


he always shrunk. “The service of God first ;’ 
lesson he taught me. His excessive nervous timidity to my 
mind accounted for traits of character that awakened unfavorable 
comment. He trembled at, and shrank from, public speech. He 
hesitated at a bold assertion, however true. He loved the most 
retired, not to say secret, ways of investigation for either practi- 
eal or philosophical purposes, more because his nerves were 
weak, than because his convictions were feeble or his moral 
courage faint.” 
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its spiritual prosperity, deserve grateful remembrance. 
In seasons of financial embarrassment he made suc- 
cessful efforts for its relief; and especially when there 
was a revival of religious interest, many that now 
sleep in death, could they testify, and many now 
living, would bear witness to his unceasing devotion 
to. what he was wont to call the great cause of his 
Master. 

All questions of public moment, whether regard- 
ing religion or morals and manners, found him a vigi- 
Jant observer and active participant in all good 
measures. Some may recall an earnest conflict in.the 
earlier history of what is termed the Temperance 
Cause, when the question of licenses agitated the 
community and a deeisive vote was taken by arraying 
the opposing parties in the public street, the building 
in which the meeting was held, (the red school-house 
in School street,) being too small for polling the house. 
The question was decided adversely to. licenses. It 
was called “Upham’s victory.” His voice had not 
been raised in a public meeting, but he had traversed 
the town, it was said at the time, and exerted his un- 
common power of. argument and persuasion in private 
personal converse to array the public sentiment on the 
side of good morals and public order. 

Prof. Upham’s whole life was that of a true phi- 
lanthropist.. The famous line of Terence, homo sum, 
humani whit a me alienum puto, was illustrated in. him as 
fully as in any human beg. There was a fountain 
of kindness and good-will within him, ever full and 
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overflowing. His domestic affections were deep and 
abiding. Nething could show more strikingly the 
love that was in him, seeking for-ohjects on which to 
fasten, than the fact that, not blessed with children of 
his own, he adopted children and loved and did for 
them as if they were his own. Some of them are 
able to participate in the solemn rites of to-day. 

The oppressed and down-trodden found in hima 
sympathizing, active friend. He was an early and lib- 
eral patron of colonization, constituting himself a life 
member of the society by a contribution of one 
thousand dollars. His name stands on the first roll of 
signers to the temperance pledge in Brunswick, drawn 
up immediately after the visit of the -eminent Dr. 
Edwards. He watched with eager eye every move- 
ment for the ends of civil and religious liberty in 
Europe or on this continent. Ne labored earnestly, as 
we have noticed, in the cause of peace, and yet when 
the cloud of civil war hung over our land, his heart was 
stirred within him for the salvation and integrity of 
his bleeding country. To crown all, he was instant in 
season and out of season, in college, in the street, and 
from house to house in the cause of his Master. Not 
a man among us was more sensitive to anything 
which promised good or threatened evil to the inter- 
ests of morals or of vital godliness. 

I think no one was conversant with Prof. Upham 
without being struck with one trait already alluded 
to, the remarkable absence of self-assertion; by which 
3d mean, that he was singularly free not merely from 
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everything like vain-glory, but from all appearance of 
selfconsciousness of the reputation he had gained by 
his works or his deeds. There was not the shade of 
selfexaltation in anything he said or did. He was 
far as one could be from the appearance of being 
puffed up by his attainments or his wide reputation. 
His manner and bearing were not even what might 
be readily excused in one who could not but be aware, 
that he could sustain elegant and learned discourse 
with any of the philosophers or statesmen or men of 
letters of the world. On the contrary he could take 
the level of the most humble and illiterate with no 
appearance of condescension, readily adapting himself 
to their apprehension, their prejudices, or their hu- 
mors—thus in the best sense becoming all’ things 
to all men if he might thereby win them to the 
right and the true. The most lowly found one more 
lowly themselves. However much he had accom- 
plished by personal effort he did not claim credit for 
what he had done. Ina public meeting, even in a 
church meeting, his chosen seat was in a retired 
corner. He seldom spoke of his own agency in affairs 
of moment; never appeared as a leader, even where 
in truth he was the heart and soul of the movement. 
All knew his characteristic persistency, but did not 
charge him with being obtrusive. Notwithstanding 
his unassuming, quiet and meek ways, he had a sin- 
gular faculty, however, of so presenting a subject as 
to commend it to the judgment and best feelings of 
him whom he addressed. A gentleman of large re- 
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~ sources and of course subject to frequent calls of 
benevolence, once declared that it was a pleasure?to 
receive an application from Prof. Upham, because he 
felt that he had gained by the christian discourse of 
the applicant. 

No one, I think, ever saw our friend under the ex- 
citement of passion. In circumstances which must 
have severely tried his patience, he preserved that 
calm unperturbed bearing so characteristic of him. 
He had subjected his spirit apparently to the precepts 
found in his work entitled Religious Maxims, which 
contains sentences from writings of the mystics, as 
Fenelon, Madame Guyon and others eminent for their 
christian graces—vwritings in which few of our day 
were so deeply read. 

He was in the best sense a quietest, and seemed to 
have acquired a remarkable selfcontrol, and to have 
attained to a high state of repose in God, his provi- 
dence and grace as revealed in his holy word. I was 
much struck, at the darkest period of the late war, in 
an interview. with our friend, when the foundations 
seemed out of course, to hear his unaffected, simple 
expressions of unwavering confidence in the provi- 
dence of God. “I have been in the habit, Bro. P., 
(he declared) of referring everything to the provi- 
dence of God, and I can and do trust Him and commit 
all into His hands.” 

But I must not occupy more time in these remi- 
niscences. All I could safely attempt was to gather up 
in this hurried and somewhat desultory way a few of 
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the more peculiar and prominent traits of character 
and the more noticeable incidents of the life which 
has now come to its close. 

The deep religious character of our departed 
friend was never, so far as I am aware, called in ques- 
tion. The fruits of the spirit of holiness abounded 
from the beginning to the end of the forty-three years 
of his residence among us. As we have seen, he was 
always and everywhere eminently ready for every 
good work. <A most diligent student and a lover of 
books, he spared not himself for whatever for good 
was laid upon him, whether in college or town, or par- 
ish or church ; and, beyond and above work abroad, he 
strove for a fuller and deeper experience of the 
power of Christ in himself, as would be inferred from 
his several works on the religious interior life. For- 
getting the things which were behind, certainly in his 
Jater years, he seemed to be ever reaching forth unto 
those things which were before; as already intimated, 
he apparently had attained to the full assurance of 
faith in his God and Redeemer and in the methods of 
His providence and grace. This we inferred, not from 
positive declarations, for he spoke rarely of his inner 
life, but from his general bearing and conversation. 
As was to be anticipated by all who knew the man 
and his habits of reflection, and who were at all con- 
versant with his writings, his last years were full of 
peace. I judge that this composure of spirit has cul- 
minated within the last three or four years. 

Within the last six or eight years he apparently 
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began to lose his bodily vigor. During the last winter, 
which he spent in New York, he suffered from in- 
creasing infirmity, though his last literary labor on 
the volume just announced as from the press, gives 
proof that his mental powers could and did work with 
efficiency and success.* 

During the whole past winter he had a persuasion 
that he was near the end of his conversation, and an- 
ticipated the event with hope—at times with joy. He 
often declared: “I shall rejoice when the time comes 
for me to go—the time seems very near;’ and he 
made every preparation for the approaching end. 

In his frequent conversations about the heavenly 
state he would say, and how characteristic was it of 
him, “I do not think of heaven as rest or enjoyment. 
My heaven will be to reach and raise the lowest. I 
want to go to the spirits in prison, in the darkness of 
unbelief, and be a ministering spirit to help them.” 
Fitting and natural that he, whose life had been so 
much of a ministry, should long for a wider sphere in 
which to exercise this craving of his soul! 

On Sabbath morning, March 10th, as he was rising 
from bed he was stricken with paralysis of the right 
side, and became at once helpless, speechless, and uncon- 
scious. He remained so until the Friday following, 
when consciousness revived. He was perfectly aware 
of the crisis that had fallen upon him, and, though de- 
nied utterance, his countenance for hours bore an 


*We have the recent announcement that he left a work on the *f Abso- 
lute Religion,’’ to be issued from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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expression of peace and triumph. His wife read to 
him a piece from his last publication — Christ in the 
Soul — entitled, The Victory of the Cross. On the 
following Sabbath she read a piece bearing the title, 
“Waiting,” from the same volume. In the reading of 
these passages he evidently took comfort and satisfac- 
tion. On the next Thursday night, March 21st,as he 
lay in apparently severe suffering (and he often suf- 
fered greatly) his wife said to him, “The angels are 
coming,” repeating the expression. With labored but 
distinct utterance and deepest emotion he exclaimed — 
his first and only articulate utterance during his 
seizure — “ My soul is with God.” 

Yes, we cherish the confident assurance that the 
mind and soul so abounding in activity many years— 
so busy in devices for good, so overflowing with sym- 
pathy, so fruitful of kindness, and often so burdened 
with care and anxiety, is now at rest with God. His 
career on earth is closed—his account made up. Who 
would not desire, that so much of good may be treas- 
ured for himself in the memories of men, as this so 
brief and hurried and inadequate a sketch records of 
the good we call to mind done by our friend. 

Friends, brethren, while the faithful fail from 
among the children of men, let it be our prayer to 
Him who hath all hearts in his hand, that we may be 
quickened in our duty by the lesson of life before us 
and that He will raise up many to fill places made 


vacant by death. 
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SPOCTAL REUNION, 


THE Twentieth Social Reunion was held on Thursday evening, 
the 8th of May, and was, as usual, an occasion of deep interest. 

By special invitation from the Broadway Tabernacle Church in 
New York, the meeting was transferred this year from the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music to the splendid audience-room of that church, 
recently remodelled. Although the evening was severely stormy, a 
large and intelligent audience assembled and remained to a late 
hour. 

At the appointed time, the chair was taken by the Rev. Henry M. 
Scudder, pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. George H. Hepworth, of the Church 
of the Disciples. The music, by a choir, including Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, Miss Edith Abell, Mrs. Emma W. Doty, Mr. G. S. Rock- 
wood, and Mr. J. S. Lumbard, accompanied on the organ by Mrs. 
Marion Christopher, organist of the Tabernacle Church, was of rare 
excellence, and was greatly enjoyed by the audience. 

Rev. Mr. Scudder, the presiding officer, made the opening address. 
’ He was followed by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Tabernacle Church, 
Congregationalist, the Rev. Dr. Robinson, of New York, Presby- 
terian, Rev. W.,.T. Sabine, of New York, Episcopalian, Rev. Mr. 
Buckley, of Brooklyn, Methodist, and the Rev. Mr. Behrends, of 
Yonkers, Baptist. The addresses were full of rich thought and 
genial humor, and held the audience in fixed attention throughout. 
Altogether the meeting was regarded one of the best. 


THE ANNIVERSARY AT BOSTON. 


THE seven co-operative Congregational societies held a united 
convention this year, as last, instead of having separate anniversary 
meetings. ‘This convention was held in the Tremont Temple on 
Thursday, the 29th of May, occupying the morning and the afternoon. 

The Hon. Amos C. Barstow, of Providence, R. I., occupied the 
chair. The morning was devoted to The Society for the Promotion 
of Collegiate and Theological Education, The American Education 
Society, The Congregational Publishing Society, and The American 
Missionary Association ; the afternoon, to The American Congrega- 
tional Union, The American Home Missionary Society, and The 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

In the evening, the hospitalities of the Congregational Club, of 
Boston, were extended to their Christian friends from abroad. A 
bountiful repast was provided in the room designed for the Library, 
in the new Congregational House, and an intellectual feast was 
afterwards enjoyed in Pilgrim Hall, in the same edifice. 

The poftion of the day devoted to the American Congregational 
Union was occupied with a statement of the work of the Union by 
Secretary Cushing, and with a suggestive address upon “The Meet- 
ing-house, as the place for meeting God,” delivered by Rev. Edwin 
B. Webb, b. D., of ,Boston. 

All the exercises of the day were attended with happy results. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 


THE Twentieth Annual Business Meeting of the American Congrega- 
tional Union was held at the Lecture Room of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York city, on Thursday, May 8, at half-past three o’clock, Pp. M. 
Alfred S. Barnes, Esq., occupied the chair. Prayer was offered by the 
Rey. Alexander H. Clapp, D. p., of New York. 

A summary of the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Ray Palmer, D. pD., Corresponding Secretary. The 
Treasurer read a summary of his Annual Report for the year ending May 
I, 1873. On motion, it was 

Voted, That the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, and also that 
of the Treasurer, be accepted and published, under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees. - 

On motion, the President appointed a committee to nominate officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year. 

The committee reported the following named gentlemen for the several 
offices of President, Vice-Presidents, and Trustees, all of whom were duly 
elected. 


OFFICERS FOR 1872-73. 


President. 
~ Rev. RICHARD S. STORRS, JR., D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4 Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. Wm. IvEs BUDINGTON, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ALFRED S. BARNES, Esq.) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Henry M. Srorrs, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hon. BRADFORD R. Woop, Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. O. E. DaGGETT, D. D., New London, Conn. 
Hon. Wm. A. BUCKINGHAM, LL. D., Norwich, Conn. 
Rev. Epwarps A. PARK, D. D., Andover, Mass. 
Rev. MARK HopkINsS, D. D., Williamstown, Mass. 
Rev. Isaac P. LANGWoRTHY, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. J. M. MANNING, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

Hon. EMory WASHBURN, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. REUBEN A. CHAPMAN, LL. D., Monson, Mass. 
Rev. JOHN O, FIsKE, D. D., Bath, Maine. 
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Rev. Cyrus W. WALLACE, D. D., Manchester, |N. H. 
Rev. H. D. KITCHEL, D. D., Middlebury, Vt. ~ 

Rev. C. L. GooDELL, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. Amos C. Barstow, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. J. M. STURTEVANT, D. D., Jacksonville, Il. 

S. B. Gooxtns, Esq., Chicago, Il. 

Rev. Juttus A. REED, Columbus, Neb. 

Rev. GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D. D., Grinnell, Iowa. 
Rev. TRUMAN M. Post, D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. ANDREW L. STONE, D. D., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. GEORGE L. WALKER, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 
Rev. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 
James SMITH, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. MARSHAL JEWELL, Hartford, Ct. 

A. S. Hatcu, Esq., New York. 


Trustees. 


Rev. Wm. Ives BUDINGTON, D. D. Rev. GEORGE B. BACON, D. D. 


Rev. Davin B. COE, D. D. - Rev. HENRY M. SCUDDER, D. D. 
Rev. ALEX. H. CLAPP, D. D. Rev. C. H. EVEREST. 

Rev. CHARLES P. BUSH, D. D. Rev. G. B. WILcox. 

Rev. H. Q. BUTTERFIELD. Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. D. D. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq. S. NELSON Davis, Esq. 
ALFRED S. BARNES, Esq. JAMEs H. Storrs, Esq. 

James W. ELWELL, Esq. Wm. HENRY SMITH, Esq. 
WILLIAM ALLEN, Esq. DWIGHT JOHNSON, Esq. 
SAMUEL HOLMES, Esq. J. B. Hurcuinson, Esq. 
RoBerT D.-BENEDICT, Esq. Rev. S. B. HALLIDAY. 

Rev. T..J. HOLMES. Rev. GEORGE M. BoyNTON. 


Officers appointed" by the Board of Trustees ; — 


Corresponding Secretaries. 


Rev. RAY PALMER, D. D., 69 Bible House, New York. 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, D. D., 20 Cong. House, Boston. 


Treasurer and Recording Secretary. 
N. A. CALKINS, 69 Bible House, New York. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
N. A. CALKINS, 
Ree. See. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRUSTEES. 
May, 1873. 


Durinc the year which we now review, the Rev. Milton Badger, 
D. D., late senior secretary of the American Home Missionary Society, 
and for many years a trustee of the American Congregational Union, 
has finished his useful life, loved, honored, and lamented by all who 
knew him, and especially by all who had lived in close relations with 
him. His virtues and services have been already publicly and fully 
commemorated, and we need not speak particularly of them here. 
We recall, with tender memories, our long association with him in 
the business meetings of this Board, from which he was almost never 
absent, and how much we were refreshed by his genial and Christian 
spirit, instructed by his wise counsels, and encouraged by his faith. 
During his protracted illness we have missed him ; and now that we 
are sure that we shall see his face no more, we desire to place on 
record our testimony to his exalted worth. He was eminently a 
good and akle man, and accomplished a noble work, and he has 
left a name that the Congregational churches will hold in enduring 
veneration. 


With the present anniversary, the American Congregational Union 
completes the twentieth year of its existence. Originating in a want 
widely felt, especially by the young churches out of New England, of 
a centre of intelligence and intercommunication in relation to com- 
mon interests, and an agency for various forms of service connected 
with the multiplication and increased activity of our churches, it has 
wrought steadily on for a score of years. It has put into successful 
operation the system of effort originally projected. Its office in the 
Bible House has been a rallying point, to a certain extent, to the 
Congregational ministry in New York and vicinity, and to those who 
have come to the city from the remote parts of the country. Its an- 
nual reunion during anniversary week, by its example of Christian 
catholicity, has attracted no little attention even from the secular 
press, and has done something, it may be hoped, to promote a frater- 
nal acquaintance and a spirit of mutual respect and sympathy among 
those of different names who are actuated by a common devotion to 
the divine Master. It has borne an important part in the organiza- 
tion of those new movements among our.churches which have char- 
acterized the period covered by its existence, and have rendered 
their co-operation more effective ; and above all, it has carried for- 
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ward, with a success beyond anticipation, the great work of aiding 
the new churches that were too weak to build from their own 
resources, in providing themselves with houses of worship. As the 
co-ordinate agency and necessary complement of the American 
Home Missionary Society, it has helped to give the missionaries of 
that society a permanent position for effective labor, and has so 
saved thousands of dollars to its treasury by putting the missionary 
churches in a condition to be self-sustaining. The trustees desire 
on this twentieth anniversary to congratulate the friends of the Union 
on the good which, in various ways, through the blessing of God, it 
has been enabled to accomplish. 


CHANGES THAT TWENTY YEARS HAVE WROUGHT. 


The review of our Congregational history during the last twenty 
years is very interesting and suggestive. Our position as a great 
fellowship of Christian churches has materially changed within this 
period. The new spirit awakened and the new measures inaugu- 
rated at the convention in Albany in 1852, prepared the way for the 
great council at Boston in 1865. ‘That in its turn set influences at 
work which resulted in the council at Oberlin, and the decision to 
hold hereafter a regular triennial meeting for the promotion of Chris- 
tian fellowship, and for consultation and incitement in regard to the 
work providentially imposed upon our churches. It has so come to 
pass that, as compared with twenty years ago, there is to-day among 
us far more of unity of purpose and greater facilities for effective 
co-operation and juster appreciation of our responsibilities to Christ, 
to our. country, and to the world. Our organizations for Christian 
action have been so adjusted in relation to each other that they are 
working in perfect harmony. They are now so few in number that 
every Congregational church can each year contribute to all of them 
without feeling itsélf overburdened, and still leave room for such 
calls as may be occasional and special. What is most desirable 
now is, that all our ministers and churches enter with heartiness and 
energy into the great work upon our hands. If all were ready to 
co-operate and to contribute, each year would witness a much more 
rapid multiplication of our churches and a wider application of our 
principles. No body of Christians could well desire better oppor- 
tunities than are now open to us. : 


THE WORK OF CHURCH BUILDING. 


When Christian work has been wisely undertaken and prosecuted 
it has generally happened that the fruits, after a time, have been 
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found to be much richer than were looked for at the beginning. 
This has been true in regard to the work of church-building, for 
which the Union became the chosen agent of the churches soon after 
it was organized.. The necessity of this work’and the great impor- 
tance of it as related to the whole home missionary movement, were 
but partially understood at first. Every year has more clearly shown 
the wisdom of the policy of laying permanent foundations for Chris- 
tian institutions in the new settlements at the very beginning. If it 
is not done then, the golden opportunity is lost. The possibility of 
receiving aid has encouraged new settlers to attempt building, when 
they would not otherwise have thought of such a thing. So the or- 
ganization of churches has been stimulated and the demand for a 
regular ministry increased. The result is, that a noble band of 
churches and ministers, representing the convictions and the spirit 
of New England, are found to-day established and influential at the 
more important points of the great States and territories into which 
multitudes are pressing. 

The whole number of churches to which grants have been paid to 
aid them in the erection of their houses of worship, from the begin- 
ning of the church-building movement to the present time, is over 
eight hundred, —a number greater than that of all the Congre- 
gational churches in Massachusetts and Connecticut taken together, 
and more than half as many as are found in all New England. 
Would even the most sanguine have dared to hope, at the beginning, 
for such results within so brief a period? To this church-building 
work it is largely owing that Illinois already reports but fifty-three 
less Congregational churches than Connecticut ; Ohio three more, and 
Iowa twelve more than Vermont; Michigan but seven less, and Wis- 
consin but five lesj than New Hampshire ; and that the number of 
Congregational churches owt of New England, as reported by the 
“ Congregational Quarterly” for January, 1873, exceeds the number in 
it by three hundred and fourteen! hese results certainly exhibit a 
progress beyond our faith, and ought to inspire us with new courage. 


WORK OF THE PAST YEAR. 

At the beginning of the present year, reckoning from May to May, 
about eighty applications for aid were on our hands. This was a 
greater number than the Board had any reason to expect the churches 
would furnish the means of meeting within the year. It was deemed 
necessary, therefore, to request the superintendents of the American 
Home Missionary Society on the ground, to discourage other appli- 

. cations for a time, except in cases where the necessity for building 
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was really pressing. At the same time, the facts have been con- 
stantly urged on the attention of the churches with appeals for the 
needed funds. If the remote effects of the burning of Chicago, and 
of the more recent conflagration at Boston be considered, and also 
the depression of the business of the country, and the stringency of 
the money market, occasioned by the severity of the winter, and 
other causes, it is not perhaps to be wondered at that the responses 
to these appeals have not been all that could have been desired. 
Still they have been such as enabled the trustees to go steadily for- 
ward with their work. The treasurer has, in nearly or quite every 
case, remitted the money pledged as soon as the requisite papers. 
have been forwarded. Within the year, grants have been paid, in 
whole or in part, to fifty-six churches that have completed their 
houses of worship, these grants paying the last debts. But all the 
while new applications have been coming in, less rapidly, however, 
than would have been the case but for the great number known to be 
already on our files. It is an occasion for thankfulness that so 
many churches have been helped tothe conclusion of their struggles. 
At the same time, we cannot but regret that a work so fundamental 
to the enlargement and prosperity of our Congregational heritage 
should in any degree be held in check for the want of more ample 
means. 

The churches to which grants have been paid during the past year 
are distributed among seventeen States and Territories, 


- CARE OF PROPERTY IN CHURCHES AIDED. 


The entire value of the property invested in the churches that 
have received aid, is now considerably in excess of three millions of 
dollars. The churches owning these edifices stand in a special rela- 
tion to the Congregational Union. ‘They covenanted with it in an 
instrument duly signed and delivered, when they received its gift or 
loan, and as the conditions of the same, to do the following things, 
viz. : — 

1. To adhere permanently to the Congregational faith and polity. 

2. To maintain, perpetually, evangelical Congregational worship 
in the houses they were aided to build. 

3. To keep said houses insured, without interruption, in respon- 
sible companies. 

4. To aid the Union in its work Df assisting other churches to 
build, by making an annual contribution to its funds. 
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5. Finally, in case of failure to fulfil strictly these conditions, they 
bound themselves and their successors to repay the money originally 
received, to the treasury of the Union, to be used for the benefit of 
others needing help. ’ 

There is a great task imposed on the Board of Trustees and the 
executive officers of the Union. It is necessary to look constantly 
and carefully after the fulfilment of these conditions. Without any 
intention to do wrong, it is found that these churches are very liable 
to fail of keeping them. Sometimes, doubtless, the failure is through 
a very culpable negligence. But in many cases it may happen that 
the minister and the officers who signed the papers, and were ac- 
quainted with the terms of the contract between the people and the 
Union, are speedily removed by change of residence or death, others 
taking their places who do not understand the pledges that have 
been given. In some season of discouragement a people are tempted 
to sell their church edifice to some other denomination ; or they suf- 
fer it to stand closed for months, or even years ; or they allow its in- 
surance policy to expire; or they neglect to make the promised 
annual collection, or in some other way violate the engagements into 
which they entered when they accepted aid. In every such case they 
lay themselves under obligation to refund the money granted them. 
It legally reverts to the Union, and the trustees may at once call for 
its repayment. Thus a great and ever-growing work of care and 
supervision, often involving protracted correspondence, and some- 
times the employment of legal counsel, is imposed on the executive 
officers. Experience has clearly shown that in many cases it would 
prove but a waste of funds to build churches and leave the matter there. 
The Union, of course, has no power whatever, as it has no wish to 
meddle with the affairs of any church it has assisted. But it can, and 
must, if its officers’ are faithful, hold each church to the fulfilment 
of the legal contract executed when it drew the money-which was 
granted it. 

; THE WISE EXPENDITURE OF MONEY, 


It will readily be understood that in such a work as this of aiding 
in the erection of church edifices at so many remote points, great 
pains will be necessary in order to a wise expenditure of money. It 
will by no means do to give at random. From seventy-five to a hun- 
dred applications are annually on our files. Those who send these 
are liable, as persons interested, to deceive themselves and us by a 
wrong estimate of the advantages of the proposed position. Before 
a grant of money can be voted by the trustees of the Union, it must 
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be ascertained with certainty, by impartial testimony, gathered out- 
side of the place from which the application comes, that it does not 
originate in a scheme of land speculators, or in the mere wishes or 
impracticable projects of settlers themselves, but on the actual needs 
of churches judiciously organized at the proper time and place. 
Such testimony is in many cases furnished by pastors of churches in 
other places in the neighborhood. But the greatest reliance is 
placed on the knowledge and judgment of the superintendents of 
the American Home Missionary Society, who are placed in their 
several positions on purpose to explore the whole ground, and to 
organize churches where the demand for them is real. Of these. 
superintendents, Illinois has two, Michigan two, Iowa two, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and California, 
one each; and with them a direct correspondence is maintained. 
No application is favorably received without the endorsement of the 
superintendent of the district from which it comes, and this is ordina- 
rily accompanied by one or more letters of explanation. Of course it 
is not to be expected that, of any hundred churches planted, every 
one should prove ultimately successful. No wisdom can foresee, in 
a new country, all changes of the currents and eddies of population. 
But through the superintendents, or others, on the ground, the most 
reliable information is obtained before any action is taken by the 
board. 


DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED WITH THE PAYMENT OF GRANTS, 


It is the well-known policy of the Congregational Union, in as- 
sisting churches to build houses of worship, that every house 
erected by its aid shall be finished free of debt. Great difficulty, 
involving often tedious correspondence, sometimes attends the 
closing transaction between the treasurer and those representing: 
churches to which grants have been voted, when they desire to draw 
the money. As the Union is pledged to the givers of its funds to 
appropriate and pay them only under certain express conditions, 
nothing is left to the discretion of the treasurer. He has mo right to 
pay any grant till every condition has been complied with in good faith. 
Of course, in the great majority of cases this has been done when it 
has been so certified. The trustees feel obliged, however, to say, 
though they do it with reluctance, that in some exceptional instances 
there has not been that honorable frankness of statement and strict 
integrity in dealing which ought always to be expected of Christian 
men. In the paper entitled the “Certificate and Agreement,” taken 
in connection with the “ Conditions,” distinctly stated in the form of 
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application always used, it is emphatically declared when the money 
granted in a given case is to be drawn, that a// the conditions of the 
grant have been faithfully complied with. In affixing their names to 
this paper, the officers of the church, or corpdérate body, aided, — 
including usually the minister, deacons, and trustees, — solemnly 
certify, among other things, these three, viz.: that the lot on which 
the house stands is held in fee simple; that the house itself is 
insured in a reliable company, and that there is no outstanding 
claim on the house, zz law, equity, or honor. It will seem hardly 
credible when we state that, in some instances, after such a certifi- 
cate had been given, it was ascertained that the lot was ot 
held in fee simple, or that the house was of insured, or was not 
free from debt! Probably those signing declarations not warranted 
by facts, have themselves sometimes been deceived for want of suf 
ficient care. They have reckoned as paid, debts informally assumed 
by individuals ; and the persons so relied on have afterwards be- 
come embarrassed in business, or left the place, or died, without 
having made provision for the payment of them. But in more than 
one instance it has happened: that one of the very persons who 
signed the certificate in which it was declared that no claim against 
the church existed but what the grant of the Union would pay, has 
himself afterward brought forward a daim and urged it against the 
property. In the judgment of upright business men, transactions of 
this sort must be regarded as intentionally fraudulent, and a flagrant 
sin against the Christian charity that holds out a helping hand. If 
all debts are not actually paid, they must be so assumed that those as- 
suming them become /egad/y responsible for them ; those to whom the 
money is due accepting the arrangement and giving the corporation 
holding the churchyproperty a full release, before the certificate and 
agreement can honestly be signed. It is earnestly hoped that every 
church to which an appropriation is made, will, when the time comes 
to ask the payment of it, rigidly conform in all truth and honor to 
the express terms of the grant. 


THE THEORY OF THE CHURCH-BUILDING WORK. 


It has been sought from the beginning so to systematize the work 
that the greatest practicable amount of aid may be rendered with the 
least possible discomfort to the pastors and churches contributing to 
the object. To effect this, it was seen to be necessary that by one 
contribution each year to the Union, each church should secure itself 
and its pastor against repeated private appeals. . The efforts made 
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by the trustees in this direction have come to be pretty generally 
understood and appreciated. ‘There is less and less disposition to 
attend to individual applications on the part of pastors and churches. 
Having taken up their contribution for church-building for the year, 
and paid it over, they refer the applicant to the Union, that he may 
obtain his fair proportion of the common fund. They, with good 
. reason, protest against being subjected to perpetual solicitations. 
When personal friends, or particular churches, having a special in- 
terest for any reason in a given case, make contributions which they 
wish to have applied to that case, in addition to the ordinary grant 
of the Union, these contributions are now very generally given 
through the treasury of the Union as special grants, being credited 
to the donors and secured to-Congregational uses. The advantages 
of this course, and the danger of loss in giving funds without such 
security, become more and more apparent. The increased convic- 
tion of the wisdom of conveying all moneys raised for church erec- 
tion through the Union, in trust, has recently led the churches in 
New York and vicinity to form an organization, the design of which 
is to make permanently secure, by means of the Union, all the sums 
raised there for local church extension. ‘The Central Church, at 
Philadelphia, which last year placed in the keeping of the Union 
the larger portion of the fund raised for building its own edifice, has 
added to this another instalment the present year. It is thus that 
the Union is fulfilling its original intention, and promoting, by well- 
considered measures, the best interests of the Congregational 
churches. It is reducing to order and system the efforts of the 
churches in this department of Christian work, and giving unity and 
effectiveness to the movement. : 


. PASTORS’ LIBRARIES. 


As in other years, the Board has made some small appropriations 
for pastors’ libraries; but far less than could have been wished. 
They have appropriated a sum, not to exceed two hundred dollars, 
to send the “ Congregational Quartérly;” furnished at a reduced rate 
by the proprietors, to ministers. They have also sent a number of 
copies to those ministers whose churches have contributed and sent 
more than five dollars to the treasury of the Union during the year. 
A few copies of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” and of the “ New-Englander” 
have been furnished to ministers not able to become subscribers, 
whose churches contributed more than twenty dollars. <A few sets 
of the back volumes of the “ New-Englander,” supplied for the 
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purpose by the publisher, at a very generous reduction, have been 
sent to individuals whose great need came to our knowledge. How 
these have been received, may be seen from such quotations from 
letters of acknowledgment as the following : — 


“T received your circular asking me to subscribe for the ‘ Quarterly.’ This I 
would do most cordially, were it in my power, having taken it and its predecessor 
the ‘ Year-Book,’ from the commencement up to the point of absolute pecuniary 
inability. I need scarcely say that I have always prized the ‘ Quarterly,’ the 
more so from the fact that I have been for the most part of the time for forty 
years the stated clerk of the Ecclesiastical Body with which I have been connected. 
Having never received a salary more than .barely enough to keep soul and body 
together, I now find myself utterly unable to secure the frecious privileges of 
literary enjoyment in the religious periodicals of the day.” 


“Thave received so many favors from you and from others through your influ- 
ence that I am ashamed to ask for more, and yet, I do want the ‘ Congregational 
Quarterly’ exceedingly, but am not able to pay for it, as I am now alittle over 
seventy-six years of age, and my general health is not good, though I try to preach 
on the Sabbath, and to live on a salary that in New York or Boston would be 
called no salary at all. Our church is poor, and our parish also.” 


“A delightfulksurprise came to us last evening in the form of the ‘ Congrega- 
gational Quarterly.’ Wife and I sat up nearly half the night feasting from its pages. 
Iwas quite ambitious to have my church self-supporting ; but with self-support 
come many deprivations. When the salary falls short I have to go without it and 
curtail expenses. One by one I have had to give up the magazines until the last 
one has been surrendered. You may judge, then, with what delight [I look over 
these pages. It is next thing to a family reunion, and I can hardly keep back the 
tears.” 


As the offer of these periodicals has in some instances not been 
rightly -understood, special attention is requested to the following 
restatement of it, made as explicit as possible : — 

1. The offer isof¢ made to those who are already subscribers, 
and able to take the publications for themselves. 

2. The “Quarterly” will be sent to any minister not included in 
the above-named class, zw/en he sends a contribution of five dollars 
or more, and distinctly requests it. If a part of the year is past, the 
back numbers will be sent. 

3. The “Bibliotheca Sacra,” or the “New-Englander,” will be 
forwarded, if asked for, when the contribution, sent with the request, 
is twenty dollars or upwards. Back numbers forwarded as above. 

4. Money paid to the treasurer in repayment of loans from the 
Union, or money paid to be made a special grant to some church 
named, does not entitle to the periodicals. The offer relates to money 
directly given to the treasury. 
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5. The periodicals cannot be sent on the frvomise that a collection 
shall be taken and forwarded during the year. It is impossible for 
the officers of the Union to take the responsibility of collecting bills 
in cases where such promises fail. The minister may change his 
residence, or be removed from his post by death, and no collection 
be taken. , 

We trust that these explanations will leave no room for misunder- 
standing, and the requests of brethren, in accordance with them, will 
in all cases be attended to with promptness. ; 


THE BOSTON OFFICE. 


The completion of the Congregational House in Boston, and its 
use by the various co-operative Congregational societies as their 
centre of operations, has involved a change in our office in that city. 
We have secured room No. 20 for our work, especially as connected 
with New England. 

The Union will act as publishers of the “ Congregational Quar- 
terly,” and thus this valuable magazine, so useful and so honorable 

-to the denomination, will be more fully than ever before the organ of 

the Union, and be issued from its office in Boston. While the Union 
sustains this new relation to the “ Quarterly,” we are happy to an- 
nounce that the proprietors of the “Quarterly” do not hold the 
Union to any pecuniary responsibility in respect to it, but, on the 
other hand, meet a-part of our office expenses. 

It is hoped that the advantages involved in our new office will be 
the meanis of bringing the secretary at Boston into still closer con- 
tact with the pastors and members of our churches. 


WHAT THE TIME DEMANDS. 


As a Board ofrTrust, standing between the contributing churches 
and the churches needing aid, the trustees are painfully impressed 
with a sense of the insufficiency of the funds placed in their hands, 
as compared with the number and urgency of the appeals made to 
them for help. TZhey deeply feel that the work ought to go forward on 
a more liberal scale; that aid ought to be extended to a greater num- 
ber of churches, and at some of the more important points larger 
grants, by loan or otherwise, should be made. But they can only lay 
the facts before those who love Christ, and freely offer their services 
for the safe transmission and careful appropriation of the funds com- 
mitted tothem. They beg again to ask, — in view of the wants of our 
country and the calls made on us as Congregationalists, — if there is 


Ay 


no possibility of inducing every ordinarily prosperous Congregational 
church to contribute something annually to aid in establishing, in per- 
manent form, free Evangelical, Scriptural -churches at the many 
points where they are so urgently demanded. Except in the ‘single 
year after the National Council at Boston, the Congregational churches, 
as a body, have never taken hold of this work with the esprit du corps 
and the enthusiasm which the importance of the work requires. Of 
the New-England States, the following statistics may be given: 
Maine has two hundred and thirty-nine Congregational churches. 
Of these only sixteen gave anything to the treasury of the Union last 
year. New Hampshire has one hundred and eighty-seven, of which 
only fwenty-seven contributed anything. Vermont has two hundred 
and one, of which only ‘wenty-nine contributed. Massachusetts, five 
hundred and three, of which only one hundred and thirty-two con- 
tributed. Connecticut, two hundred and ninety-four, of which only 
eighty-two contributed. Rhode Island, twenty-five, of which only 
seven contributed. 

Of the churches out of New England, taking a few States as 
specimens, it is found that of the two hundred and fifty-three Con- 
gregational churches in New York, but /orty/jive gave anything. Of 
the two hundred and four churches in Ohio, but ¢#7rty gave anything. 
Of the one hundred and eighty churches in Michigan, but /i/ty-two 
gave anything. Of the two hundred and forty-one churches in IHli- 
nois, but //ty-seven gave anything. Of the two hundred and thirteen 
churches in Iowa, but sixty-three gave anything. From these state- 
ments-jit appears that in these eleven States only about twenty-one 
per cent of the churches contributed to the funds of the Union, and it 
is quite plain that.when each minister, in all the States, shall hold 
himself bound to see that his church fairly bears its part in the great 
work of church building, the result must be at least one hundred 
thousand dollars placed annually in the treasury of the Congrega- 
tional Union.. Are the majority of our churches content to be mere 
lookers-on, while some of their sister churches, with generous zeal, 
are doing so grand a work, and to have no share in the pleasure and 
the blessedness attending it? Strong resolutions in great meetings, 
calling on those who administer the several parts of the work of 
home evangelization for the continent, to enlarge and urge forward 
their operations, accomplish very little indeed if they are not made 
effective by liberal contributions throughout the year to enable them 
todo so. Letthe funds be furnished, and the work will be promptly 
done. 
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INVESTED FUNDS. 


It is confidently hoped that many who have ample means, have 
made, or will not fail to make, provision in their wills for the devot- 
ing of a portion of their property to the building of Christian sanc- 
tuaries, so that even when they shall be themselves in heaven with 
Christ, they may still be helping effectually the progress of his king- 
dom on the earth. Very liberal legacies in some instances have 
been given and applied to the building of churches, which have be- 
come hallowed by scenes of Christian labor and privilege, and mem- 
orable as the birthplaces of souls. In what way can any Christian 
invest a portion of his property with such certainty that it will bless 
his fellow-men and perpetuate his own good influence? 

The work of the Union would be greatly facilitated by the pos- 
session of a fund so invested that it would afford annually a certain 
amount which could always be relied on to supplement the occa- 
sional failure of adequate annual contributions, and to meet special 
exigencies as they arise. If fifty or a hundred thousand dollars 
could by means of liberal legacies, or direct gifts for the purpose, be 
secured and invested in this way, the power of the Union for effec- 
tive work would be greatly augmented. Who will help by his bequest 
or benefaction to establish such a fund,—a fund by the income of 
which several churches may be built every year for generations to 
come ? 

It only remains for the Trustees of the Union to express the hope 
that the coming year of Christian work may be signalized’ by a far. 
more complete co-operation of the prosperous churches, east and 
west, in the work of church erection, in which so much has already 
been accomplished, and so much more waits to be done. United 
effort, contributions from all our well-established churches, will give 
us all the resourceS we need, and rapidly add strength to our Con- 
gregational division of the great Christian host. 


Ray PALMER, 
CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, 
Secretartes. 


Nore. — The statements on the seventeenth page, and in the Treasurer’s Re- 
port of receipts following, vary somewhat from those made in the July Number of 
the ‘‘ Congregational Quarterly,” simply because the contributions for Fort Scott, 
Kansas, are in this Manual distributed among the States and given in greater 
detail. 
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THE TihEASURER’S REPORT OF RECEIPTS. 


Tur following is a complete list of all the contributions received from 


May 1, 1872, to May 1, 1873, by N. A. Carkrns, Treasurer. 


The figure in 


parentheses () preceding a contribution denotes the number of collections 


by which the whole amount was secu 
contribution was designated for a spe 


red. The letter (s) denotes that the 
cial appropriation, which means that 


the responsibility of the appropriation rests with the donors, rather than 


the Trustees. 


CALIFORNIA. . 
Dixon, Cong. Ch. $ 7.25 
Oakland, Ist = 86.60 
Pescadero, ve x 17.50 
Rio Vista, bie ce 11.00 
Sacramento, we Ce 43.15 
San Francisco, ‘ &s 81.80) 
= 2d re oS 35.30 
As Green St. Cong. Ch 20.00) 
Sonoma, Cong. Ch. 5.50) 
Soquel, os wo 5.00 
° $313.10 

COLORADO. 

Boulder, Cong. Ch. $9.10 

CONNECTICUT. 
Berlin, 2d Cong. Ch. $ 8 60 
Bloomtield, ee Hf 5 60 


Canton, Collinsville, 


G. A. Andrews, 175.00 

Chester, Cong. Ch. 7.25 
Columbia, . Ms 13 00 
Darien, sf <t 27.29 
Derby, Ansonia, J Es§mith, 20.00 
‘© Birmingham, Cong. Ch. 58.40) 


Eastford, Cong. Ch. 4 65 
Fast Hartford, v2 *. 46.00 
Farmington, 3) at 23.82 
* Unionville, i: se 12.05 
Franklin, lg A: 11.20 
Gilead, ie ee 11.50) 
Glastonbury, Ist ‘“ = 110.55 
st Buckingham, 
Rev. J. Ordway, 5.00) 
Goshen, Cong. Ch. 39.00 
Griswold, Jewett City Cong. Ch. 
(2) 17.25) 


Groton, Rev. A. L. Whitman, 5.00 
Hamden, Mt. Carmel Cong. Ch. 24.00 


Hampton, Cong. Ch. 4.00 
Hartford, hs 1 “it > 271.10 
ss Park fe 81.44 
ss Pearl St.“ « 147.49 


Killingworth, Cong. Ch. $ 8.00 
Lebanon, South ‘ oe 31.46 
Litchfield; “1st  * ks 23.88 
‘“¢ A Friend, 5.00 
“ Milton, Oy 7.00 
‘“ Northfield, ‘ és 23.25 
Lyme, Grassy Hill, 20.00 
Manchester, Ist Cong. Ch. 10.50 
Meriden, se as ui 50.32 
Middlebury, ee ‘° 13.45 
Middletown, So. ‘*. *# 20.00 
New Britain, Friends, (8) 32.00 
New Haven, Dea. E. Atwater, 100.00 
SF LC Estate of the late 
Jared Platt, 200.00 
“6 aa Ist Cong. Ch. 358.65 
es i. East ‘“ * (s) 21.00 
ne ue Westville, 
Geo. Platt, 10.00 
New London, Ist Cong. Ch. 153.08 


“ec “ee 


Henry P. Haven, (8) 50.00 


New Milford, Cong. Ch. 

(2) ($5.00 8) 77.41 
North Canaan, Cong. Ch. 23.40 
Norfolk, es BR 60.00 
Norwalk, 1gty sé Ke 126.09 
Norwich, 20) ce 142.43 

* Broadway ‘“ ae 357.90 
Orange, W. Haven, Cong. Ch. 72.00 
Plainfield, Cong. Ch. 15.00 

KE A Friend, 5.00 
Plymouth, Cong. Ch. 12.28 

“© Terryville, ‘ U 53.13 
Putnam, Pa ee a 56.00 
Saybrook, Deep River, 

George Spencer, 10.00 
Simsbury, Cong. Ch. 31.40 
Somersville, - &6 13.00 
Southington, 

Plantsville, ‘‘ se 54.25 
Stafford Springs, ‘ ae 25.00 
Stamford, Ist th ae 36.62 
Stonington, 2d = * ss 18.15 
Suffield, se a! oh 35 00 
Trumbull, — *s 15 60 
Vernon, ist. e4 Wf 17.35 

Rockville, 2d Cong. Ch.71 20 
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Voluntown and Sterling, 


Huntley, $f 


La Har 
(appropriation refunded) $80. oo\Lametlie” er oe adobe 
Warren, Cong. Ch. 7.50 Lawn Ridge, 6 “ 
Washington, ee “s 18. 00 Lisbon “ “ rage 
Waterbury, AEriend, 100.00 Lyndon, “ce “ ed 
100.00 Malta, ceo 4.00 
West Hartford, Cong. Ch. 85.36 Mendon se $s 18. 5 
Weston, es 30.00 Mendota 1st = Ui Her 
Westport, es Ou 27.25) Milburn j 66 “ — 
Wethersfield, Ist ‘“ ce 29.80 Morton : 6 7} ae 
Wilton, her 10.00 Neponset, eit on 
W ABORES LOE, spate ES 4 41/Newark, Mrs. Dr. Sweetland, -50 
West Winsted, \Oak Park Cong. Ch 7 
2d Cong. Ch. 171.81 Odell ; roe ce Apa 
Windham, a8 as 22. 10 Onar ora “ “ ae 
Windsor Locks, ss 66 (2) 187. 24\Orange, “ “ aa 
Woodstock, West, “ — « (2) 18.35 Ottawa, gs oo.ay ears 
From Friends in Conn. (s) 175.00 Peru : Ist, Con : Ch ie ote 
Various churches, for Fort [Princeton "get % ra ees 
Scott, Kan. 654.00 Quincy, ; at: cs oT 00 
o Rantoul, 6e be 6.00 
$5,265.8) Rochester Mills, Ist Cong. Ch. 5.65 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | ROCkfOrds, 2d Cong. Ch. 245.59 
Washington, lst Cong. Ch. $57.93] Roseville, : Ist ‘&§ &“ ae 
Sandwich, “ec “ 25.00 
IDAHO TERRITORY. Sublette, cae 55.0 
Boise City, (8) 857.00 tonne Prax 
ILLINOIS. Cotes “ou 8.00 
Aa held ; V auponsie Grove, ‘¢ ce 9.50 
aeoin. Ist core ub Ae Wayne Station, “ we 5.25 
‘¢ New England ‘ OC 23.36 WLOpA DOE Ry : * (2) 58.40 
Batavia, ee ce 82.77 a 
Bristol, fbr, tf 16.50 bl ia 
Bada, Z ‘ 6 13.85 INDIANA. 
aampaign, Ss Indianapoli 
($220.00s) 238 Fee deep Chita 
Chesterfield, Cong. Ch. 15.00 (account of loan) 5 
Chicago, Ist ‘© (8s) 88.00 Michigan Cit ‘ ‘aie 
‘New England % ie (ee 
Cong. Ch. (2) 128.3 
eee gr 3 29.00 a 
Concord, ce se (2) 41.386 IOWA. 
Danvers, ae Ss 23.00 Alden g 
Des Plaines, Friends, (s) 400.00 Algona, ee a wild 
Dwight, Cong. Gh. 15.00/Amity, wo 8.40) 
Earlville, Tea 16.60 Atlantic, “4 10.00 
El Paso, late 6 Belle Plaine, « (2) 32.65 
~(appropriation refunded, ) 300.00, Blackhawk, Ist ‘ “s 3.40 
Evanston, Cong. Ch. 55.17 Bowen’s Prairie, ‘ 6s 3.45 
Farmington, se ae 47.11|Bradford, ce 6c 7.50 
Galesburgh, lst Church of Boonsboro’, Friends, (s) 25.00 
Christ, 58.70|Burlington, Cong. Ch. (8) 123.50 
te Ist Cong. Ch. (8) 15.00|Charles City, Ist ‘ 89.00 
Granville, * 19.30|Cincinnati, “a 2.70 
Gridley, eI ail 5.00|Clay, G26 
Griggsville, «©  « (2) 48.30\Clinton, Ist “ « 10.68 
Le 8.40|Council Blufls, 66 ss 48.80 
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Davenport, Edwards Cong.Ch. $34.90/Tipton, Cong. Ch. $17.10 
Denmark, Cong. Ch. (s) 13.50 Wooster, WU ce 2.90 
Des Moines, 65.00 — 
DeWitt, pe se 30.00 , $1,727.43 
Dubugqne, German * (3) 922-00 KANSAS. 
Dirant. Friends, (s) ce Burlington, Cong. Ch $18.25 
Dutch Creek, Franklin Cong. Ch. 2.75 pauperis, eee ok Ch (8) ys a 
Elk River, Cong. Ch. 6.25 Eureka tek ike 1165 
Exira, 1B rf Se 5.00 Highland, é ‘6 
hee ry 4 10.00) "(account of loan) (2) 48.00 
: ’ ($18.00 s) (2) 17.50 Junction City, Cong. Ch 15.00 
Fayett ee Cone. Ch. 28 00. Kalida, John Baker, -50 
FEPEOS ph VOUg S \Leavenworth, 3d Cong. Ch. 2.90 
Ay nm get Fi * 00 Louisville, we 15.00 
Genoa Bluffs, ss oS 11.50 yranhattan “ “ 9.00 
Gilman, ose 12.00\Muscotah, 
‘ ‘ 
haba or te Pog. Gen. S.C. Pomeroy, (s) 150.00 
ilisboro’, \Ossawattomie, Cong. Ch. 10.00 
Independence, New Eng. Ch. 10.75) Reneea resanal ee 10.00 
Iowa City, Ist Cong. Ch. ‘Topeka 1st c ‘ss (s) 26.00 
S ‘ ; 
(account of loan), 80.00 “Mrs. G. Adams, (s) 30.00 
Iowa Falls, L. D. Clark, (8) 2000\Waraunsie. Ist Cong. Ch. 30.00 
A. Woods, (8) 18-80'Varions churches, for Fort 
Ce Cong. Ch. 8.50 Scott 90.00 
Towa Land Company, (s) 100.00 : ; 
en, Cong. Ch. 15.00 $871.30 
Keokuk, 6558) 500 a 
Lansing, ow 66 (2) 13.45 <a ap 
Locust Lane, New Orleans, Ist Cong. Ch. $29.80 
German «“ “ 8.1L eS ** Sunday School, (2) 20.00 
Macon City, Ist <“ es 14.00 
Magnolia, “ “ 10.00 $49.80 
Manchester, co gues 13.00 MAINE. 
Marshalltown, Ist “ « 7.30| Amherst, Rey. Henry S. Loring, $1.00 
Monona, tin ae 9.00| Brewer, Cong. Ch. 9.10 
Monroe, praoni a 5.40\Cornish Village, “ 10.00 
Monticelto, wl th 8.50 Cumberland Mills, (s) 4.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Dedham, co 7 Ae 7.00 
Hickory Grove Cong. Ch. 3.10 Farmington, “ “ 21.00 
Muscatine, Cong. Clk (7.00 s) 59.80 Machias, Centre St. Cong. Ch. 23 07 
New Hampton, ‘Cong. Ch. 15.00 Norway, 2d Cong. Ch. 10 00 
Newton, Wittemburs Cong Ch. 11.95 Oxford, “ 66 3.00 
Onawa, Cong. Ch. 13.00 Portland. Bethel **  * 8.00 
Oskaloosa, ropes Presque Isle, hue 5.00 
. ($15.00 s) (2) 34.00 Rumford Point, “  « 10.00 
Otho, Cong. Ch. -00 Sherman Mills, 
Ottumwa, Washburn Memorial Ch. 8.00 
($70.00 s) (2) 75.00 South Berwick, Cong. Ch. 28.95” 
Polk City, Cong. Ch. Sumner, 7.70 
(account of loan) (2) are 50 Temple, “ “ 3.00 
Rockford, Cong. Ch. 0} Weld, “ce “ 5.00 
Rock Island, eae (s) 20. 00 
Salem, Cong. Ch. 7.00 $158.82 
Sherrill’s Mount, ‘ ne 6.10 MARYLAND. 
Southern Iowa, : 
per Rev. J. W. Pickett, (s) 50.00 Baltimore, lst Cong. Ch. $59.81 
Staceyville, Cong. Ch. 10.00 : 
Stellapolis, ‘i de 8.50 MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tabor, 66 se 6.50) Acton, Evan. Cong. Ch. $10.00 
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Andover, Free Chris Ch. $4.50|Lee, Cong. Ch. $105.00 
Se Rev. Joseph Emerson, 10.00;/Leominster, Evan. ‘ Sx, OAS 
Arlington, Orthodox Cong. Ch. 52.75|Lexington, Hancock ‘* s6 20.57 
Ashby, Cong. Ch. 7.00| Littleton, a se 16 40 
Auburndale, se (8) 127.00) Lynn, Ist’ aa ce 43.63 
Barre, ivan. sae, ec’ 44.85} ‘* Chestnut St. § ‘© (2) 25.48 
Belmont,Waverley, ‘* ‘ 45 00|/Marblehead, 3d ‘* *¢ (2) 18.00 
Beverly, Marlboro’, Union ‘¢ “ 25.00 
Washington St. ** 13.07|Mass. ‘t Wea 200.00 
Boston, Mount Vernon Ch 302.13|Medford, Mystic Cong. Ch. 107 35 
Old South 216.75|Middleboro’, Ist “ 66 SRT 
es Union Ch. (11) 168.39|/Monson, a s¢ 50 00 
up Dea. Farnsworth, (2s) 200.00|Newburyport, 
“«¢ Mrs. Elizabeth S. Per- Sarah E. Burnet, (8) 100.00 
ter, 25.00 ce Belleville Cong. Ch. 105.17 
Ss Highlands, Eliot Ch. 62.81;Newton, Bliot’ as “ 219 61 
Ks ‘6 Mrs. Levi W. North Adams, Ist ‘ £6 el 2ORZO 
Livermore, 25.00|North Andover, Evan. Cong. 
es Highland Cong. Ch. 84.76] Ch. 40.00 
es Neponset, Northampton, 
Trinity “ Se 26.60 Edwards Cong. Ch. 42.98 
Be Ga Til Bae BA 5.00 a6 Florence, ‘© 200.00 
Boxford, Cong. Ch. 5.25|North Beverly, 
Brighton, Evan. ee 37.03 Mrs. Rebecca Conant, 5.00 
Brookline, Harv. ce *¢ 191.12|Northboro’, Whitinsville, 
Cambridge, No. Av.‘ <a BOne2 Geo. Cruickshanks, 5 00 
‘© Miss Lucy C. Tenney,  5.00/North Fedleea Cong. Ch. (s) 14.00 
Jambridgeport, Palmer, cs 5 50 
Ist Evan. Cong. Ch. 133.82|Peabody, es fs 53.20 
Charlestown, Wiuthrop Ch. 80.00/Pelham, Packardville, 
Chelsea, Union Ch. 10.00 
Winnisimmet Cong. Ch. (2) 176.80 Pepperell, Cong. Ch. (2) 23.25 
Chicopee, 3d Cong. Ch. 383.14 Plymouth, 
Clinten, lst Evan. ss so BS 45 Ch of the Pilgrimage, 35.00 
Colerain, cs Ae 5.00) Provincetown, Cong. Ch. 15.88 
Danvers, LSty rast sc 25.25/Quincy, Evan. ‘$ 6 eaeeO0 
Dracut, Pawtucket ‘“ ss 22.16) Reading, Bethesda Ch. 62.00 
East.Long Meadow, ‘ ‘¢ -10.00)Salem, Tabernacle ‘© 44.07 
Eliot, John Eliot Cb. 6.30)Sheftield, Cong. Che 10 00 
Essex, Legacy of the late Shelburne Falls, #8 24.50 
Francis Burnham, 5600.00/Southbridge, & #609) 25500 
Fall River, Central Cong. Ch. 101.68;/South Hadley Falls, 
Fitchburg, Rollstone ‘ ci to.00 1Steeee 66 ete tO 
‘¢* Deborah ’B. Thurston, 34.00/South Wellfleet, 2d  “ 66 18:00 
Foxboro’, Cong. Ch. 75.25|Springfield, BS Sie ‘¢ 62.55 
Framingham, Be North ‘ «ee 2Ocke 
Plymouth ‘“*° ‘* 62.44 ae Olivet ‘‘ 66 W98T 
Franklin, Keren) DS “ce Homer Merriam, 100.00 
Freetown, as 8.02 ss Indian Orchard, 
Hadley, iste Eee o OU) Cong. Ch. 12.20 
a Russel ‘ “««-11.34/Sturbridge, e <a 6.00 
Harvard, a ‘¢ -12.00)Sudbury, Union ‘ 654 SS 
Hatfield, So «¢ 36.40) Taunton, ‘T tin. eee “4 
Haverhill, North ‘ c. 59,45 ($67.00 s) (2) 164.00 
Holliston, Ist Cong. Ch. (s) 68.00/Tyngsboro’, Evan. Cong. Ch. 4.50 
Holland, J 5.00) Walpole, Orthodox ‘ 40.00 
Holyoke, . 2d) 4° “« (8s) 100.00|Warren, oS 66. 28.55 
Hyde Park, BA ae 15.50;Wayland, Ev. Trin. ‘ A 8.00 
Lawrence, West Boylston, Ist ‘ “8.50 


Lawrence St. “ «¢ 100 00‘ West Hampton, st $6 8.25 
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West Springfield, Mittineaque, 
Cong. Ch. $7.00 


West Tisbury, ce eS 3.00 
Weymouth, South, 2d “ “¢  29.00) 
we Union Us “ $10.50 

Weymouth, Collections by 
Miss Faxon, (s) 280.00 
Wilbraham, Cong. Ch. 11.40 
Williamsburg, Ist ar 8S (2) '6b.6a 
‘© Haydenville, ‘ CoP oy ERA 
Winchester, % ¢ 118.25) 
Woburn, Ist ee ce” 82.00 
Worcester, E. B. Rice, 5.00. 
‘© Mission Chapel, 5.50 


« Dea. Daniel Whitcomb, 100.00. 

* Salem St. Cong. Ch. (s) 42.00 
Worthington, A F riend, 100. 00. 
Various Churches, for Fort 


a 


\Hancock, Ist Cong. Ch. 

(account of loan), $390.00 
‘Hubbardston, Cong. Ch, 13.25 
Tonia, Ay 10.00 
Kalamo, * fs © (8) $3.83 
Kalamazoo, Ist ‘ Wi 49,60 
Lake Superior, Maj.Clark, (s) 50.00 

ee Capt. Willard, (s)50.00 

aa = Friends, (s) 100.00 
Lansing, Cong. Ch. (s) 40.00 
Leland, Rev. Geo. Thompson, 2.00 
Leroy, Cong. Ch. (s) 14 00 
Lodi, Oe We ts 18.00 
Memphis, sah ae 6.00 
‘Middleville, a eG 5.05 
Morenci, is BO 5.00 
Morley, Jacob Cummers, = (s) 100.00 


North Adams, Jas L. Crane,(s) 5000 


Scott, Kan. 2,300.00 Olivet, Cong. Ch. (s) 23.00 
———| ‘“* Rey.J. N. Morrison,(s). 5.00 
$9,268.90 Pinckney, Ist Cong. Ch. 

Pieasanton, ae 7.00 


MICHIGAN. 


PortHuron, Cong.Ch. ($100 ae 30 
At Bequest of the late 


Alamo, Julius Harkley, $10.00 Mrs. Sweetser, 1,997.50 
Alpena, _ ist Cong. Ch. 30.00 portland, Lats hel ence 8.50 
sf as (s) 141.16) Ransom. “ “ Buin 
Allegan, ge 14.30 Ray Centre, Ist Cong. Ch. 10.00 
Barry and Johnston,‘ ‘*(s) 4.00)Ric¢hmond, “ BAL 
Bedford, iT SCS) 76:60. Romeo, “ « (gs) 100.00 
Bellevue. ‘2! sS(s)' 6.00 Royal Oak, ““ “ (2) 17.00 
Benzonia, Li hog 6.75 Saugatuck, be “6 380.00 
Canandaigua, le ss 10 00 Somerset, “ ‘ 6.00 
“* Rev. J.Van Antwerp, (Ss) 6.00/s¢. Johns, “ «“ (8) 12.50 
Charlotte, Cong. Ch. (8) 70 00 Three Oaks, “c “ 16.00 
Clio, as 5.00 Tipton, “ 6 20.00 
Columbus, #6 es 2.66 Traverse City, ““ 6c 30.75 
¢ S. O. Bryant, ‘‘ sé 5.00 Vernon, ‘“ 6“ 4.30 
Detroit, ele eS 19.32 


“ce 


East Saginaw, *(s)(2)66.00 


Wheatland, Rev. E.M.Lewis,(s)110.00 


vs « W.B. Williams,(s) 25.00 $6,573.79 
bE “« EK. E. Jones, (s) 5.00 
" Bet a EL. Warren, (s) 5.00 

Eaton Rapids, Cong Ch. (s) 24.66 MINNESOTA. 

Elk Rapids, (refunded appro- sat 
priation and interest, ) 271.87 Afton, Ist Cong. Ch. $5.00 

Flint, Cong. Ch. (2) 117.55 Anoka, (2) 4.68 
ee ‘* (s) 63.00)Austin, eS wy 20.00 

Fredonia, « “© (s) 4.00 Cannon Falls, uo * (s) 106.00 

Grand Rapids, Ist * £6 Clearwater, Ist ‘ se 8.00 

($1,755.00 s)1,820.00 Duluth, Lita 21.55 
“8 s¢ ~~ 2d Cong. Ch. 5.19|East Prairieville, ‘ i 7.28 
£ “ -W.L. Sweet. (s) 100.00 Excelsior, a as 6.00 
‘ « W.D. Foster,(s) 50.00 Faribault, Ist ‘ ** (2s) 50.00 
“ « §.L.Withey, (s) 10.00 “ Plymouth “  (s) 25.00 
66 “Hollister, (s)100.00 Glencoe, sé “ 4.00 
ff «Spring and Av- Hamilton, Lh: Ls 11.00 
ery, (S) 25.00 Hutchinson, A Friend, 200 

as « Gilbert Bros.(s)$50.00, Mankato, 1st Cong. Ch. 5.70 
‘ ss UA. CL. Avery, (s) 10.00, Mantorville, oe a6 7.50 


5.9F ° 
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Medford, Cong. Ch. $5.00/Brookline, Cong. Ch. (8) 24.25 
Minneapolis, Plymouth Cong. \Chatham, a s§ $5.00 
Ch. ($122.00 s) (13) 221.92 Claremont, 66. £6 SS) a S100 
“« Vine Street Cong.Ch.(2) 15.10,Concord,South ss 
« Wm. Clark, (s) 50.00 ($71.50 8.) 155.22 
‘ Rev. H. A. Stimson, (s) 5.00 ee Ist Ee se 56.55 
“© Lumber Dealer, (s) 20.00 sf Sunday School of 
Northfield, Cong. Ch. ($5.00 8) 15.00) Ist Cong. Ch. 81.15 
Owatonna, Cong. Ch. 5.75 Derry, US Hy Le Su 21.00 
Paynesville, se se 5.00 Gilsum, of < 4.00 
Plainview, se se 20 00 Goffstown, sf kh 25.00 
Red Wing, Goodhue Co. (s) 9.00 Henniker, Gs oe 17.00 
Rochester, Cong. Ch. 4.00 Hollis, s ce 41.47 
St. Anthony, Collection \Keene, A Friend, 100.00 
at Conference, (8) 177.00 Kensington, oe <5 5.00 
* Friends, (s) 49.00/Littleton, oe Me 19.00 
St. Cloud, Cong. Ch. 6.90 Manchester, Ist ‘ s¢__ (8) 12188 
St. Paul, Wm. Newcomb, (s) 100.00) s 
oh Sundry friends, (s) 107.00 Franklin St. ‘ “© (8s) 107.32 
ss Wim. Warren, (8s) 100.00 Marlboro’, f “s 14.70 
Waseca, 1st Cong. Ch, 5.00 Nashua, Olive St. ‘* ce 1.00 
Winona, Sigua 6 ss 77.35 Nelson, se ne 5.00 
Newmarket, se (a) 200g 
$1,276.68 Newport, Wy.  (s) 5000 
MISSOURI. |Pittsfield, Rev. H. A. Hazen, 3.50 
2 ‘Rochester, Cong. Ch. 29.60 
Breckenridge, Cong. Ch. $20 00\somersworth, Grent Falls, 
Brookfield, WU a 14.00 lst Cong. Ch. 7.80 
Hamilton, “6 “ 6.00/stratham <tiedice 3.65 
Kidder, aay 6.50'West Concord, “ 10.00 
oda a | gate pigg| Winchester,” aaa 6.40 
Take Satta heen eee ae mice wo Friends, (s) 162.00 
th . “ “ fC > 
ns pou ene $1,080.67 
(account of loan), 45.00 NEW JERSEY. 
Murphysburg, Mr. Hall (s) 10.00 wizabethport, 1st Ch. $10.00 
Neosho, ~ Ist Cong. Ch. AS GOlwaueeiate y et ml 00 
New Cambria, Welsh ‘ se 6 25| Newark : “ rT “©(2)234.14 
Pleasant Hill, 1st ‘* Ss 10.00) « Belleville, ‘“ “ 65.30 
Pleasant Mount, Ist ‘ a 5.00 New Jersey, A Friend, .75 
Prospect Grove, “ 6“ 2:85) cc st ore : 1 
St. Louis, Pilgrim « — «(2)215.56! Rev. A. Underwo a 
s S. Sch. of 1st, 4! ae 85.85 $430.19 
“ S. M. Edgell (s) 48.00 YORK. 
Webster Groves, <a ee 5.00) , AES 
$511.51 eden Ist Cong. Ch. $66.00 
: ngola, 
NEBRASKA. | (account of loan), 405.00 
‘ . Ch. 59 Antwerp iB .s 19.00 
nee Cong. Ch. 94-00's ainbridge, “6.80 
Crete, 1st 17.50|—° ¥ 7 
“Friends, (s) 50.00 Binghamton, : (s)208.00 
Fremont, “ “ 2.0 Brentwood, E. F. Richardson, 65.00 
Palniyra, “ ‘6 I ena rc hare ae 5) otinee 
¥ “ rT; le 70.628) (% ‘ 
Plattsmouth, 1st wits «| Chareh of the ies aa 
$82.50 ; grims, (s)1,809.26 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ¢ Central Cong. Ch. (s) 565.24 


‘s)  Puritanps: cs 
Acworth, Cong. Ch. $12.25 ($80.55 s) (2) 213.55 
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Brooklyn, Plymouth Cong.Ch. $228.38 


we South ee “(8)177.32 
Canandaigua, Ist ‘ Os 70 00 
Chenango Forks, $s 5 00 
Elmira, is “© (8) 25.00! 
Fairport, se 6é 25.00 
Flatbush, St. Paul’s ‘‘ oe 4.00, 
Franklin, iS tuess on 31.77 
Flushing, Ist ** J 17.88 
Gloversville, ee ‘168.69 
Harlem, ce $6 13.54 
Harrisville, ‘ 0 10.00 
Homer, se UG 52 00) 
Kiantone, se ne 10.00, 
Lumberland, Ist He Ee 3.56 


New Haven, Ke 


New York, Broadway Tabernacle, 
($1,056.12) (2) 2,021.12 


ee Dr. Clapp, (s) 30.00 
sf ‘¢ Two Sisters, (s) 30.00 
‘6 Willis Gaylord, (s) 500 00 
. ‘¢ . Friends, 3 00 
North Walton, Cong. Ch. 13.74 
Norwich, | as as 32.00) 
Paris, Ce SE 5.50 
Patchogue, - rc oe 7.00, 
Penn Yan, C. E. Sheppard, 100.00: 
Riverhead, Cong. Ch. (8s) 15.00 
Rochester, Plymouth Ch. 35 66 
Walton, Ist Cong. Ch. 26.60. 
Warsaw, ode (2) 46.20 
Wellsville, a es 20.00 
West Bloomfield, ** AG 44.00 
Westmoreland, ‘ We 4.50 
Woodville, aA a 12.65 

Various Churches, for Fort 
Scott, Kan. 746.00 
$9,976.91 

OHIO. 

Atwater Centre, Cong. Ch. $11.70 
Bellevue, os 4.76 
Brighton, vs me 4.55 
Bryan, Friends, (s) 5.00 
Catlin, oe (s) 10.00 

Cleveland, Ist Cong. Ch. 
($50.00 s) 95.05 
Cuyahoga Falls, Cong. Ch. 9.63 
Findlay, 1st “ 11.00 
Geneva, gers 20.00 
Hudson, ear ss 10.55 
Ironton, reise mcs. 9. <8 10.00 
Kent, ith haa 29.36 
Lexington, A Ss 5.25 
Madison, Central se ane 17.87 
Mantua, Resa 8 5.15 
Marietta, ei tf «4 59.71 
Mill Creek, Providence* “ 2.00 
Newburgh, a 20.00 


14.61) 


Oberlin, Ist Cong. Ch. (2) $112.36 


2h > Some, (SLO 
Painesville, 1st Ee 
($152.16 s) (5) 404.26 


“ce 


Springfield, 1st Cong. Ch. (s) 30.21 
Tallmadge, se 52.29 
Thomaston, ae ss 15.00 
|Tontogony, Ist ‘ < 3.00 
Wadsworth, ae at 6.00 
Wellington, Ist ‘“ < 25.85 


Whittlesey, Rev.J.M.Frazer,(s) 25 00 
Yellow Springs, 
Mrs. Ellen Knox, 


(s) 15.00 
Various Churches, for Fort 


Scott, Kan. 157.00 
$1,288.54 
OREGON. 
Astoria, Ist Cong. Ch. $10.00 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erie, A Friend, $12.00 
Gibson, Augusta Stevens, 1.00 
Mount Carmel, Welsh Cong. 
Ch. 10.00 


Philadelphia, Central Cong. Ch. 54.75 
“ec oe “ce ace 


Friends, (Special Trust), 12,000.00 
Philadelphia, Dea. Jas. Smith, 
($3,000.00 Special Trust), 


(2) 3,100.00 
Philadelphia, 

Plymouth Cong. Ch. 13.21 
Pittsburgh, Welsh ‘* 6s 20.50 
Plymouth, of a . 28.00 

$15,239.46 


PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Manila, Mrs. Lydia E. Pierce, $25.00 ° 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket, Friends (s) $924.00 
Providence, Beneficent Ch. (s) 319.00 


Friends, (s) 451.00 
sé Elmwood Cong.Ch. 30.00 
wt Union cf © 343.64 
Rhode Island, Friends, (s) 158.00 
Westerly, Cong. Ch. 26.17 

Various Churches, for Fort 
Scott, Kan. 231.00 
$2,482.81 

VERMONT. 

Albany, Cong. Ch. $5.00 
Bellows Falls, lst * Ae 2.40 
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Bennington, 2d Cong. Ch, $36.58 
Brattleboro’,Centre ‘ 
($230.00 <) 377.52 
Brookfield, Ist Cong. Ch. 3.85 
Burlington, Ist Calv. ‘ “64.71 
# 3d & “el oeo7e 
Chester, ee $$4 513.80 
Cornwall, as Sa 27-20 
Coventry, a AC 1256 
Fayetteville, a sf 5.09 
Greensboro’, Mrs.Sam. Baker, 5.00 
Newbury, Cong. Ch. 22.10 
Northfield, ee 10.29 
Pittsford, woes se 9.50 
Ripton, os Seo 2G.22 
Roxbury, sé £E SS 51'0700 
Rutland, Of Sol 00 
South Vermont, 
George J. Gregory, (s) 200 00 


Springfield, Cong. Ch. (2) 223.35 
St. Albans, Ladies, (s) 125.00 
St. Johnsbury, North Cong. Ch. 32.82 
‘« Ex-Gov. Fairbanks, (s) 50.00 
‘“* Thaddeus Fairbanks, (s) 100.00 
Thetford, Cong. Ch. 25.00 


West Brattleboro’, 


Clark Jacobs, 


(s) 20.60 


West Westminster, Cong. Ch. 19.00 
W oodstock, is teae “68.15 

Various Churches, for Fort 
Scott, Kan. 38.43 
$1,587.78 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit, 2d Cong Ch. $25.00 
Bird’s Creék, “ 4.00 
Bloomfield, ot 4 9.00 
Boscobel, Rev. Wm. Stoddart, 5.00 
Brandon, Cong. Ch. Brat 
Bristol and Paris, ‘ Ee 18.50 
Dartford, Os sty 24.10 
Delevan, Pras sf 25.55 
Emerald Grove, ‘“ sc 5.00 
Fond du Lac, PY 66 (2) 93.24 
Genesee, oe se 5.25 
Hancock and Coloma,‘ = * 4.00 


Janesville, Cong. Ch. (2) $82.42 
Kilbourn City, of ase 5 35 
Mazomanie, Ke - 8 10 
Menomonee, ce ee 26.00 
Mount Sterling, ws 3.00 
Mukwonago, we oe 8.32 
New Chester, be “ 3.01 
Oconomowoc, Ke ue 10.00 
Oshkosh, Ge & 43.47 
Pine River, Stee ss 3.50 
Plymouth, &s sf 10.00 
Potosi, ae Li 1.75 


oe Rev. J M. Mitchell, 1.14 
Ridgeway, Welsh Cong. Ch. 6.00 


River Falls, 66 (2) 23. 4 

Rockville, oe ce 
Rosendale, as rs By 6 06 
Sextonville, e se 2.66 
Sharon, = BU 17.18 
Spring Green, BS “ 5.00 
Springville “ ‘“ 4.50 
Stockbridge, ce 3 6.00 
Tomah, cc ae 6.50 
Trempeleau, £62 ess 6.00 
Union Grove, ute ss 14.25 
Viroqua, Tete ae 1.52 
Waterloo, es 1.41 
Waukesha, a ce 11.00 
Westfield, D “ss 1.50 
West Salem, ae a 17.50 
Windsor, oe ce 9.48 

Various Churches, for Fort 
Scott, Kan. 63.00 
$643 08 

WYOMING TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne, Cong. Ch. 

(account of loan,) $100.00 


MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES. 


Interest on Funds in Na- 
tional Trust Company, $235.92 


$61,898.50 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 


American Congregational Union, in Account with N. A. CALKINS, 
Treasurer. 


Cr: 


1873. 
May1. By Balance in Treasury May 1, 1872 
** Contributions received . 


~~: $8,726.57 


. 
. 
. 
. 


from California . . . ‘ . . $313.10 

Colorado Territory . . . : . ° . 9.10 

* Connecticut ° . . . . 5,265.81 

“ District of Columbia . . . . ° 57.93 

** Tdaho Territory . . . . . . 57.00 

** Tilinois . . . . . . . . 2,443.16 

* Indiana . ° . ‘ ° C . . 71.50 

lows: ): « . ° ‘ . F . ° 1,727.43 

“ Kansas . . . ° ° . . ° 871.30 

“Louisiana . . . . . . . 49.80 

“ Maine . . . . . . . ° 158,82 

“Maryland . . . . . . . 69.81 

.‘' Massachusetts ° P 3 ° ° ‘i 9,268.90 

« Michigan ° ° P A . . . 6,573.79 

‘© Minnesota . . . . . wi pee 1,276.68 

“© Missouri ° . . . . . . 611.51 

“Nebraska . ° . ° . . ° 82.50 

«« New Hampshire . . . . . ° 1,080.67 

‘« New Jersey . . . . . ° . 430.19 

“New York . ‘ « . . . . 9,976.91 

Lee i 1 > . ° . . . . 1,288.54 

“ Oregon . ° ° . . . . . 10.00 

* Pennsylvania . . ° . . . . 15,289.46 

“ Philippine Islands . . . . ° ° 25.00 

Rhode Island . : : ° . . . 2,482.81 

“« Vermont “ ° = . ° : . 1,587.78 

Wisconsin . . ° ° . . . 643.08 

« Wyoming Territory F . . ° 100.00 

*~ By interest on Funds in Trust Qo. : . . . 235.92 
— $61,898.50 
$70,625.07 

~ 
Dr. 
1873. 
May 1. To Appropriations paid to aid in Building Houses of Worship 
for Congregational Churches, as follows: — 

At Modesta, California, $350.00 

** Stockton, as (Special) 152.16 
———s $502.16 

* Yankton, Dakota Territory, $500.00 

~ 2 af = (Special) 1,575.00 


2,075.00 


* Beecher, Illinois, $200.00 
“ “ “ (Special) 88.00 
Chicago, New England Church, ‘“ (Special) 213.50 
** Chebanse, ss 850.00 
© Des Plaines, A 400.00 
“ “ “ Special) 400.00 
** Mattoon, af 300.00 
“ ‘“ “ (Loan) 200.00 
“ South Chicago, ae 500.00 


2,651.50 


Amount carried forward ° e . ° ° ihe $5,228.66 
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Amount brought forward . 6» . 


At Bloomfield, 
o “ 
“ 
= Hampton, 
“ Lawler, 
se “ 
“ Newell, 
oe we 
* Ogden, 
it 


“ 


a Springyale, 


Stuart, 
Centralia, 
oe 


** Cottonwood Falls, 


* Fort Scott, 
“ Louisville, 
Muscotah, 
“ 
“* Neodesha, 
“ St. Mary’s, 
“ 
* Croton, 
ae 


** Grand Ledge 


** Morenci, , 
G3 Mt. Morris, 

‘ 
Napoleon, 


“ Audubon, 
: Cannon City, 
ae 


“ Detroit City, 
Douglas, 


“ Duluth, - 
‘* Excelsior, 
“ee 


Glyndon, 
Paynesyville, 
ae 


Princeton, 
“ 


** Dixon, 
Greenwood, 
“ee 


“ Palmyra, 


** Dry Creek, 1st Welsh Church, 


“ Grand Rapids, 2d Chureh, 


Iowa, 
o 
“ 
“ce 
“cc 
a 
“ 
“e 


Michigan, 
ae 


“ 
ce 
“ 
“ 
“ce 
“ 
fila! 
“ce 


Minnesota, 
“ 


“ 
“cc 
“ 


Missouri, 


Nebraska, 


“ce 


“« Syracuse, Nursery Hill Church, ‘ 


* Goshen, 
ae “ 


** Brooklyn, Park Church, 
* Little Valley, 
** Parkville, 


“* Paterson, 
“ East Toledo, 
‘ 


“ ‘ 
“* Marysville, 


New Hampshire, 


New York; 
“ 
“ 
New Jersey, 
Ohio, — 
“ 


“ 


Amount carried forward -. .« « 


(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 


(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 


(Special) 
(Special) 


(Special) 
(Special) 


(Special) 
(Special) 


(Special) 
(Special) 


(Special) 


(Special) 
(Special) 
(Special) 
(Loan) 


(Special) 
(Special) 


$400.00 
205.00 
450.00 
223 30 
450.00 
14.00 
450.00 
429 00 
200.00 
57.00 
500.00 
262.00 
400.00 
$400.00 
420,00 
400,00 
50.00 
3800.00 
400.00 
5,000.00 
400.00 
350.00 
500.00 
450.00 
500.00 
56.00 
$450.00 
445 00 
501.30 
400.00 
1,755.00 
500.00 
166.00 
300.00 
126.00 
300.00 
$68.00 
300.00 
50.00 
500.00 
300 00 
125.00 
500.00 
627.00 
400.00 
40.00 
50.00 
500.00 
333.00 
500.00 
462.00 


$250.00 


$400.00 
763.50 
300.00 
400.00 
$150.00 
264.31 


$4,774.11 
200.00 
500.00 


$500.00 
$400.00 
25.00 
30.21 


$5,228.66 


4,040.30 


9,226.00 


4,943.30 


4,755.00 
250.00 


1,863.50 
414.31 


5,474.11 
500.00 


455,21 


$37,150.39 
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Amount brought forward . . $37,150 39 
At Philadelphia, Central Cong. Church, Pennsylvania, (Special) $15,000.00 
* Knoxville, (Special) 208.00 
—— _ 15,208.00 
Jamaica, Vermont, - $250.00 
oe 5 Je (Special) 250.00 
——— 500,00 
“« Hancock and Coloma, Wisconsin, $400.00 
“ Mukwonago, a 400.00 
— 800.00 
“* Olympia, Washington Ter., (Balance) $154.00 
- —_—_- 154.00 
Total amount paid to fifty-six Churches, $53,312.39 
To amount paid to Cong. Church at Altona, New Hampshire, for 
Parsonage, (Special) 67.00 
To amount paid to Pastors’ Libraries, 390.90 
To Salaries of officers and clerks, $7,881.00 
Rent of offices, New York and Boston, 869.54 
“ Office furniture and expenses, 221.83 
“ Travelling expenses of Secretaries, 501,93 
* Postage, lelegrams, Express, and Stationery, 210.38 
* Printing Annual Reports and Circulars, 561,93 
** Home Missionary, for use of one page for the year, 200.00 
** Subscriptions to papers for office, 6.50 
“ Life Members’ Certificates, ; 23.35 
“ Anniversary Meeting in Boston, 18,77 
——— 10,495.23 
5,859.55 
Balance in Treasury May 1, 1873, —__ — 
4 $70,625.07 
Amount pledged to forty-seven Churches, $19,800.00 
«in excess of funds in Treasury, 13,940.45 


We have examined the vouchers for receipts and disbursements in the annexed account, 
and find them correct. J - 
wicut JOHNSON, A 
JAmes W. ELWELL, } Auditors, 


May 8, 1878. 
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CHURCHES AIDED IN BUILDING THEIR HOUSES OF WORSHIP. 


Tue following list gives the location and the name of each church aided 
by the systematic operations of the Congregationalists as a denomination, 
the year when the payment was made, and the amount appropriated in 
each case. When, instead of the year, A. F. is inserted, it denotes that 
the aid was given from the Fund raised by the Albany Convention in 1852. 
When F. F. is inserted, it denotes that the aid came from the Forefathers’ 
Fund raised in December, 1856. In all other cases the money was appropri- 
ated by the American Congregational Union. When two sums are connected 


by a brace it denotes that they were paid for one house of worship : — 


CALIFORNIA. 
Antioch, Contra Costa Co., Cong. Church 1869 $400 
Benecia, Solano Co., a OG 1868 500 
Cache Creek, Yolo Co., a ae 1865 400 
Clayton, Contra Costa Co., ub Wh 1868 500 
Cloverdale, Sonoma Co., as WG 1870 500 
Copperopolis, Calaveras Co., ee ae 1867 500 
Dixon, Solano Co., ce ss 1871 400 
Downieville, Sierra Co., ist “¢ of Christ 1859 500 
(Disbanded, and refunded $623.86.) 
Eden Plain, Contra Casta Co., Cong. Church 1869 300 
Haywood, Almeda Co., Eden ‘* es 1868 500 
Hydesville, Humboldt Co., B “* (Special $160.) 1871 610 
Lincoln, Placer Co., “6 ss 1868 500 
Lockeford, San Joaquin Co., Totes a5 1869 400 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles Co., & Ss (4 loan) 1868 1,000 
Modesta, ss ke 1873 850 
Nevada City, Nevada Co, a: ee 1860 300 
, (First house destroyed by fire.) 

ss 4 se “ Paid for second house 1864 500 
Nortonville, Contra Costa Co., Ist Cong, Church 1871 300 
Oroville, Butte Co., Oe “ “ 1860 800 
Peseadero, San Mateo Co., “ 6é 1867 500 
Redwood City, San Mateo Co., Ist ‘“ $s 1865 500 
Rio Vista, Solano Co , es Se 1869 450 


San Francisco, Sau Francisco Co., 
Green Street ‘ oe (Loan) 1866 2,000 
P (Refunded $20.) 
Soquel, Santa Cruz Co., , “e 66 1870 450 
Stockton, San Joaquin Co., Isty i ee 
’ ' (Special, $152.16) 1869-73 652.16 


COLORADO. 
Boulder, Boulder Co., 1st Cong. Church 
(Special $558.21) 1869-70 $1,058.21 
Central City, Gilpin Co., Ist Cong. Church 1867 500 
Denver, Araphoe Co., fee es “ .(4loan) 1870 1,000 


(Refunded $30.) 


CONNECTICUT. 
Broad Brook (East Windsor) Hartford Co., Cong. Church A. F, $300 


dl 


Milton (Litchfield), Litchfield Co., Cong. Church AF $200 
Poquonnock (Windsor), Hartford Co. ate Asch 300 
Staffordville (Stafford), Tolland Co., ‘ es 1861 200 
Sterling & Voluntown (Ekonk P. O.), , 
Windham Co., ge ks 1859 80 
(Refunded $80. 1872) 
West Stafford (Stafford), Tolland Co., Cong. Church A. F. 150 


DACOTAH TERRITORY. 


Yankton, Yankton Co., Cong. Church ; 
(Special 2,169.25.) 1870-72 2,669.25 


DELAWARE. 
Canterbury, Kent Co., — Cong. Church (Special) 1870 $594.35 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Ist Cong. Church 1866-7 $19,421.44 
GEORGIA. 

Atlanta, Fulton Co., 1st Cong. Church 1866 $1,000 

(Cong. Union holds deed.) 

: ILLINOIS. 
Abingdon, Knox Co., Cong. Church 1859 $250 
(Sold the house in 1868, and refunded $677.) ; 

Albion, Edwards Co., Trinity Cong. Church 1861 100 
Aledo, Mercer Co., 6s ae (rnsnat $332.) 1870 782 
Algonquin, McHenry Co., Ist, & oe 1869 500 
Altona, Knox Co., os . 1867 500 

(Formerly Walnut Grove.) 
Amboy, Lee Co., Cong. Church 1866 300 
Annawan, Henry Co., pA iy 1867 500 
Atkinson, id ie ee 1864 450 
Aurora, Kane Co., New England ee 1859 200 
Avon, Fulton Co. Cong. ‘* 1861 200 
Barry, Pike Co., ae at A. F. 150 
Barrington, Cook Co., Ae ee Ana. 250 
Batavia, Kane Co., \ ‘“ 6 Ayo nts 100 
Beecher, Will Co., oe se (Special $88.) 1872 288 
Belvidere, Boone Co., & a a, ts 200 
Big Rock, Kane Co., + ce AH 150 
Bloomingdale, Du Page Co., ue ee aoa. 150 
Blue Island, Cook Co., Late uss ! 1865 400 
Bowensburg, Hancock Co., ‘‘ “ ue of Chili 1868 400 
Braceville, Grundy Co., Welsh ‘* & 1871 250 
Brimfield, Peoria Co., ss a Aud; 250 
Bristol, Kendall Co., os ce A. F. 250 
Buda, Bureau Co., pi sc 1863 250 
Burlington, Kane Co., = + AS He 250 
Cambridge, Henry Co., < é¢ 7. OF 250 
Chebanse, L[roquois Co., e of 1872 350 
Chesterfield, Macoupin Co., oo “ A. EB, 250 
Chicago, Cook Co., Car Works, ‘ “ ‘Aig: le 250 
New England ce A. F. 250 
si cy de (Special) 1873 213.50 
se us Puritan A. F. 250 
“ ‘6 6Wicker Park Cong. ‘ (Loan) 1870 ~—-: 1,000 
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Clement, Clinton Co., Cong. Ch. 1860 


(Formerly Collins Station.) 
Coal Valley, Rock Island Co., Cong. Church 1862 
“e 73 


Como, Whitesides Co., , 
Crescent, Iroquois Co., Ist #68 sc (Special $60.) 1871 


Crete, Will Co., se st AS Hs 
Crystal Lake, McHenry Co., es Ue 1868 
Danby, Du Page Co., ot ee 1863 
Danvers, McLean Co., Ist *§ £8 1863 
Dement, Ogle Co., 6 ce es 1867 
Des Plaines, Cook Co., NCS ‘¢ (Special $400.) 1872 
Dundee, Kane Co , of 45 Ag re 
Dunleith, Jo Daviess Co., as wo 1865 
Dwight, Livingston Co,, Ts teees se 1867 
Earlville, La Salle Co., Ce - 1870 
Elida, Winnebago Co., #6 s6 A... BS 
Elmore, Peoria Co., <t fs 1867 
El Paso, Woodford Co., Ist § ee 1860 


(Refunded $300. 1872) 
Greenville, Bond Co., 1st Cong. Church’(4 special and loan) 1869 
(Refunded $100) 


Gridley McLean Co., Cong. Church 1867 
Harvard, McHenry Co., Ou cs 1867 
Henry, Marshall Co., ce ss YB 
Hillsboro’, Montgomery Co., o ot 1866 
Huntley, McHenry Co., se sé 1864 
Jericho, Kane Co., OG se A. F. 
Knoxville, Knox Co., ae st As the 
Lacon, Marshall Co., TSG ee 3 1866 
Lacon Bridge, Newhall Co., - a A. Ee 
La Harpe, Hancock Co., ne ot A. F. 
Lamoille, Bureau Co., ee oO 1867 
Lanark, Carroll Co., 6 &s 1862 
Lincoln, Logan Co., ke es 1864 
Lisle, Du Page Co., ce ‘e 1866 
Loda (Okalla P. O.), Iroquois Co., Merriam Cong. Ch. 1860 
Ludlow, Champaign Co., Cong. Church 1869 
Malta; De Kalb Co., 6 “ 1869 
Marseilles, La Salle Co., ci 6s : 1867 
Mattoon, Coles Co., “ & (Loan $200.) 1872 
Mendota, La Salle Co., os 6 a 1859 
Monee, Will Co., List ce 1867 
Montebello, Hancock Co., 6 oe A. 
Morris, Grundy Co., ie ss (Special $332) 1871 
Morrison, Whitesides Co., ae “ , 1865 
Morton, Tazewell Co.,_ . cs “66 * 1871 
Newark, Kendall Co., stats “c 1861 
New Berlin, Sangamon Co., ob 6c 1860 


(Sold the house to a German Methodist Church in 1870, and 
refunded $450.) 


Newbury, Peoria Co., Cong. Church A F. 
New Rutland, La Salle Co., C “ 1864 
Newton, Jasper Co., “ “ A. F. 
Nora, Jo Daviess Co., ‘Ce se Axe 
Normal, McLean Co., lst Orthodox Cong. Ch. (% loan) 1867 
(Refunded $400.20.) 
Odell, Livingston Co , Cong. Church 1869 
Onarga, Iroquois Co., Ista < $6 1860 
Oswego, Kendall Co., se ce A. F. 


Ottawa, La Salle Co., . Free “ A. ¥. 


Owen, Winnebago Co., Cong. Ch. 
Paxton, Ford Co., a a 
Pecatonica, Winnebago Co.,; Ist “ ts 
Peru, La Salle Co., Gtgate “ 
Plano, Kendall Co., ss cs 
Plymouth, Hancock Co., “ 
Poplar Grove, Boone Co., as sh 
Port Byron, Rock Island Co., Me: be 
Prairie City, McDonough Co., ** + 
Rantoul, Champaigne Co., Cong Church 


Richview, Washington Co., CF 


1861 $150 
1865 500 


1860 225 

1663 300 

. 1868 400 
Aw, 200 

1864 400 

AF. 250 

1865 500 

1867 500 


1869 250 


Rochester Mills (West Falls), 1st a Ch. of Wabash Co., 1868 300 


Indianapolis, Marion Co., 


German Cong. Ch. 


Rockport and Atlas, Pike Co., Cong. Church A. F. 250 
Roscoe, Winnebago Co., Si we ‘ A. F. 200 
Rosefield, Peoria Co., sy ee 1862 225 
(Disbanded, refunded $225. 1872.) 
Rosemond, Christian Co., Evang. Cong. Church 1867 500 
Roseville, Warren Co., Cong. Church A. F.. 835.08 
Sandoval, Marion Co., U3 oe 1866 500 
Sandwich, De Kalb Co., id ss 1865 400 
Savanna, Carroll Co, £8 es A. F. 250 
South Chicago, Cook Co., ne ss 1873 500 
Sterling, Whitesides Co., ‘1st ‘ * 1864 250 
Sublette, Lee Co., Sell FS ‘ 1872 500 
Sycamore, De Kalb Co., cs te 1866 300 
Toulon, Stark.Co., sé he AGyEy 150 
Turner, Du Page Co., ee #e 1868 400 
Union, McHenry Co., “ as 1865-6 500 
Union Grove, Whitesides Co, ‘ Ke ASI 200 
Urbanna, Champaign Co., 6s ee ALB, 200 
Utica, La Salle Co., - sc (Special $500.) 1871 1,000 
Wataga, Knox Co., Sl ee : 1860 250 
Waukegan, Lake Co., et a 1863 300 
Wayne Station, Du Page Co., 1st ‘* = 1872 500 
Woodburn, Macoupin Co., a i A. F. 250 
Woodstock, McHenry Co., 6 L 1867 500 
Wyanet, Bureau Co., oie ss 1869 500 
Wythe, Hancock Co., 6 re Ay Ey 250 
INDIANA. 
Buena Vista, wy Cong. Church A. F. $250 
Cold Spring (Township), La Porte Co., 1st Cong. Ch. 1863 300 


(§loan) A. F. 800 


(Returned $585.33.) 


a Ms es Plymouth Church 1859 500 

Kokomo, Howard Co., Ist Cong. (4 loan) 1866 =1,000 
(Refunded $159.24.) 
Ontario, Lagrange Co., Cong. Church Asedy 800 
Terre Haute, Vigo Co., ee (44 loan) A.F. 1,800 
Vigo, West iar s Ft . A. F. 200 
Westchester, Jay Co., te a 1862 150 
IOWA. 

Alien, Hardin Co., Alden & Ellis Cong. Church 1867 $500 
Algona, Kossuth Co. by 1868 250 
Ames, Story Co., ss ss 1866 500 
Amity, Scott Co., Ist ‘ se 1870 400 
Atlantic, Cass Co., ss & 1869 400 
Beacon, Mahaska Co., Welsh ‘“ es 1871 400 


3 
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Belle Plain, Benton Co., ist Cong. Church 1870 $400 
Bentonsport, Van Buren Co., ef FARE. 300 
Big Rock, Scott Ce., Us ee 1869 400 
_ Black Hawk (Baker P. O.), Jefferson Co., Ist Ch. (Special $105.) 1870 455 
Bloomfield, Davis Co., Cong. Chureh (Special $205.) 1872 605 
Boonesboro’, Boone Co., (4 loan) 1866-8 500 
Bowen’s Prairie, Jones Co., - ce Az Es 300 
Bradford, Chickasaw Co., 1st Evan. Cong. Church 1864 300 
Brighton, Washington Co., Cong. Church a thal 300 
Burr Oak, Winneshiek Co., lst Cong. Charch 1863 250 
Cedar Falls, Black Hawk Co., ae 1865 800 
Centre Township, Dubuque Co., s as A.F. 175 
Charles City, Floyd Co., G 6 1869 400 
Cincinnati, Appanoose Co., te es 1868 300 
Clay, Washington Co., st ae ¥F.F, 300 
Clinton, Clinton Co., ce ae 1867 600 
Columbus City, Louisa Co., a as F.F. 225 
Corning, Adams Co., “6s 66 1871 350 
Council Blufis, Potawattomie Co. hp We as A.F. 800 
is ee a “© (Special) 1871 3,816.35 
Crawfordville, Washington Co., ae es A.F. 160 
Cresco, Howard Co., iste ae 1862 250 
(Formerly New Oregon.) (The house at New Oregon 
was removed to Cresco, the railroad station, and en- 
larged in 1869.) 
‘¢ Paid for second house, 1869 200 
Davenport, Scott Co., Cong. Church E.F. 300 
se attic’ Edwards s 1865 500 
Des Moines, Polk Co., Plymouth se 1859 200 
De Witt, Clinton Co., Ist “ 66 1865 500 
Dubuque, Dubuque Co., German Cong. ‘ 1867-70 500 
Dunlap, Harrison Co., ss ee 1868 200 
(Formerly Harrison.) 
Durant, Cedar Co., Cong. Church 1869 800 
ue Scott Co., ae AF. 300 
Earlville, Delaware Co., ne se 1867 500 
Eddyville, Wapello Co., iste G Auk, 300 
LRG c sé “6 ce “ec 1864 400 
Eldora, Hardin Co., $s 6 1869 350 
Elkader, Clayton Co., ae ES Ar. 300 
Elk River, Clinton Co., cs ‘“ (§loan) A.F. 200 
Exira, Audubon Co., 66 ee 1,386 
Fairfax, Linn Co., a 1864 125 
CO ae: ** Paid for second house 1869 200 
Fairfield, Jefferson Co., Cong.. ‘ AT 300 
Fayette, Fayette Co., ist aoe “(Special$134)1870 534 
Florenceville (Cresco’P. O.), Howard Co., Cong. Church 1869 500 
Fontanelle, Adair Co., , Cong. Church 1871 500 
Fort Atkinson, Winneshiek Co., ne ae 1867 200 
(Refunded $200.) ; 
Fort Dodge, Webster Co., Cong. Church(Special$105)1870 405 
Franklin (Dutch Creek P. O.), Washington Co., Coug. Ch. 1868 300 
Garnavillo, Clayton Co., Cog. Church 1867 300 
Genoa Bluffs, Lowa Co., es “(Special $20.) 1870 820 
Georgetown, Monroe Co., Welsh ae ee 1861 — 100 
Gilman, Marshall Co., 7° Ast ase “(Special $864) 1872 1,364 
Glasgow, Jefferson Co., ae us A.F. 225 
Glenwood, Mills Co., ‘ce 66 RS 3800 
Grandview, Louisa Co., German * ne F.K. 200 
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Green Mountain (Marshalltown P. Q.), Marshall Co., 


Cong. Church 1869 400 

Hampton, Franklin Co., re 
(Spectal $223.30.) 1873 673.30 
Hillsboro’, Henry Co., Cong. Chuich AE. 290 
Independence, Buchanan Co., cs ut 1869 400 
Inland, Cedar Co., 6 ee 1868 300 
Iowa City, Johnston Co., lst nl ‘6 (Loan) ~=‘:1868 2,000 

(Refunded $200.) 

Towa Falls, Hardin Co., Ist Cong. Church 1866 400 
Jamestown, Howard Co., ss £6 1869 400 
Jefferson, Greene Co., 6 6s 1868 500 
Knoxville, Marion Co., “6 se AE, 240 
Lansing, Alamakee Co., . ue - As Hs 300 
st Ridge, Alamakee Co., German Evan. Cong. Ch. 1870 275 
Lawler,Chickasaw Co... Cong. Chureh (Special $14.) 1872 464 
Le Claire, Scott Co., Age: 300 
Lewis, Cass Co., as & 1865 500 


Locust Lane, Winneshiek Co. (Decorah P. 0.), 
German Cong. Church (Special $60.) 1871 260 


Lyons, Clinton Co., ae Nee. 800 
Magnolia, Harrison Co., a 66 1860 100 
Manchester, Delaware Co., Ist ‘ se 1864 800 
Maquoketa, Jackson Co., oe sé (4 loan) A. F. 300 
Marshalltown, Marshall Co., Ist ‘ 46 1871 500 
Mason City, Cerro Gordo Co., ‘ § ae 1868 500 
McGregor, Clayton Co., he) <6 “6 1861 500 
Mitchell, Mitchell Co., us a 1869 409 
Monona, Clayton Co., st £6 1867 400 
Monroe, Jasper Co., se “ 1867 400 
Monticello, Jones Co., és “6 1868 600 
Montour, Tama Co., 6 ss 1868 500 
(¥ ormerly . Orford. ) 
Mount Pleasant, Henry Co., Ist ‘* 1860 250 
s« (Marion ae 
Hickory Grove Cong. Church 1870 200 
Muscatine, Muscatine Co., German Evan. Church Ate 300 
Nashua, Chickasaw Co., 1st Evan. Church (Special $115.) 1871 615 
Newell, Cong. ‘ (Special $429.) 1873 879 
New Hampton, Chickasaw Co., ‘ 6 1866 200 
New Liberty, ScottCo., 66 66 1868 400 
New Providence, Hardin Co , ae F (Loan) 1870 500 
(Refunded $50.) 
Newton, Jasper Co., Ist Cong. Church 1859 300 
Ogden, Dubuque Co., me (Special $57.) 1873 257 
Old Man’s Creek, Johnson Co., Welsh Cong. Church Pe F. 200 
Onawa, Monona Co., Ist Cong. Church 
(Special $2,222.43.) 1871 2,722.43 
Osage, Mitchell Co., Cong. Church 1864 350 
Oskaloosa, Mahaska Co he Le (Loan) Al. 800 
Ottumwa, Wapello Co., oe a (Loan) A. F. 150 


Parkersburg, Butler Co., Ist; ** ‘« (Special $100.) 1871 500 
Pine Creek (Muscatine P. O.), 


Muscatine Co., German ‘ ee 1863 150 
Pleasantville, Marion Co., < 6 A. F. 166 
Polk City, Polk Co., ph es (Loan) 1869 500 

(Refanded $200. ) 
Pottsville, Alamakee Co., Cong. Church 1867 5CO 
Prairie City, Jasper Co., “(Special $423.) ‘ice 923 
Quashqueton, Buchanan Co., a “ A. F, 800 


Rockford, Floyd Co, iske** se 1866 450 
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Rome, Henry Co., Cong. Ch. (Special $345.) 1871 
Sabula, Jackson Co., Aci, 
it (two miles south), Jackson Co., Ea. Ch. (Loan) A. F. 
s (eight miles south), ‘* sé a ‘¢ . (Doan): SAma 
Ub (Fort Sterling), eS ss oe ee A. F. 
Salem, Henry Co., Us ae AK: 
Salina, Jefferson Co., Gs os 1860 
(Disbanded in 1867, and refunded $250.) 
Shell Rock Falls, Cerro Gordo Co., Cong. Church Bye 
Sherrill’s Mount, Dubuque Co., iA ne 
Springvale, Humboldt Co., SU ««(Special$262) 1873 
Stacyville, Mitchell Co., 1st Cong. Chureh 1860 
Stellapolis, lowa Co. lst Am, Cong. Ch. of Williamsburg, 1871 
Stuart, Adair Co., ce Jp 1872 
Tipton, Cedar Co., es es 1867 
Toledo, Tama Coir Ista YL F. F. 
“cc ce “6 66 66 1860 
Wapello, anes Co., “  @ Joan) aiiaaene 
Washington, Washington Co., Af “ AF. 
Wav erley, Bremer Co., 1st Cong. Church 1866 
Wayne, Henry Co., Bs ae As Bes 
Webster, Keokuk Co., ss bs 1871 ° 
Webster City, Hamilton Co., Ist) 7 os te 1870 
Williamsburg (Stellapolis P. O.), lowa Co., 
Welsh Cong. Me 1861 
Wilton, Muscatine Co., ss Ay 
Wittemburg (Newton P. O ), Jasper Co., Cong. Church _ 1868 
Wooster, Jefferson Co., 1867 
York, Delaware Co., MG “ A. F. 
KANSAS. 
Albany, Nemaha Co., Cong. Church 1866 
Atchison, Atchison Co., Tst (sé se 1861 
Bloomington, a “s F. F. 
Burlingame, Osage Co., Ly Li Ba OF 
ae ee ce 1866-7 
Burlington, Botte €o., Ist te a * of Christ, 1870 


Centralia, Nemaha Co., 
(Special, $420.) 1872 


Clinton, Douglas Co., Cong. Church 1860 
(Disbanded in 1867, and refunded $400.) 
Cottonwood Falls, Chase Co., Cong. Church 


(Special, $60.) 1872 
Dry Creek, (Emporia P. O.) Lyons Co. Ist Welsh Cong. Ch 
(Special, $400.) 1872 


Emporia, Lyon Co., Ist Cong. Church 1860 

“ Welsh * 1869 

Eureka, Greenwood Co. AN UW = F. F. 

“é a3 ins 1870 

Fort Scott, Bourbon Co., Ist ‘¢ (Special) 1870-2 

(First house burned.) 

Com se ae «« Paid for second house (Special) 1873 

Geneva, ellen Co., Cong. Church 1859 
(First house destroyed by a hurricane.) 

ee as ‘¢ Paid for second house, 1867 

Grasshopper F Falls, Jefferson Co., lst Cong. Church F.F, 

ae “oe 1860 

Highland, out phad Co. 4: as ($1o0an) 1868 


(Refunded $220.) 
Junction City, Davis Co., i Cong. Church 1869 


850 
904.25 


5,000 
100 
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Lawrence, Douglas Co. Rr Plymouth Church, A; ee 
a Ue (loan) 1866 
A che a 2d Cong. ‘* (Colored) 1862 
(First house burned by the rebels.) 
a 3 a Paid for second house (Special) 1864 
Leavenworth, Leavenworth Co., lst Cong. Church (Loan) F. F. 
“ “é “ce “ce 1860 
“ec “cc “cc 5th Av.* “cc 1868 
nk D, 3d Cong. ‘© (Colored) 
(Special $150.) 1870 
Louisville, Pottawotomie Co., Cong. Church 1872 
Manhattan, Riley Co., Ist. ** ee (Loan) F. F. 
“ce “ce “ “ce 1859 
Mound City, Linn Co., Ly te 1868 
Muscotah, Atchison Co., Sf “* (Special $500.) 1872 
Neodesha, Wilson Co., - se Bs “ (Special $80.10.)1872 
Ogden, Riley Co., o 1858 
Olathe, Johnson Co., ve «(Special $104.) 1868-9 
Ossawatomie, Miami Co. e tats $ ce F.F 
“ec “cc “cc “é “cc 186L 
Oswego, La Cette ee! st 6s 1870 
Paola, Miami Co., es ‘© (Special $45.) 1871 
Quindaro, Wyandotte Co., es 66 1858 
Seneca, Nemaha Co., Ist * ae 1871 
St. Mary’s, Pottawotomie Co., 6 “¢ (Special $56.) 1873 
Topeka, Shawnee Co., Cong. Church of Christ (Loan) F.F. 
“ec ac “cc “cc 6c 1860 
« ‘ “ ga « (Colored) (Sloan) 1866 
(Refunded $250.) 
North Cong. Church, (Special $818.25) 1872 
Wabaunsee, Wabaunsee Co., Cong. Church 1860 
Wakarusa, Douglas Co., BS ioe 1863 
(First house burned by the rebels.) 
she Ye ‘© Paid for second house (Special) 1864 
White Cloud, Doniphan Co., Ist Cong. Church 1871 
Wyandotte, Wyandotte Co., Ep 1860 
Zeandale, ct a F.F. 
< LOUISIANA. 
Algiers, Orleans Parish, Cong. Church (Colored) 1869 
Greenville, Orleans Rarish, ae 1870 
Gretna, Jefferson Parish, ‘ U & 1869 
New Orleans, Orleans Co., Ist 8 1866 
(Cong. Union holds deed.) 
MAINE. 
Blanchard, Piscataquis Co., Cong. Church A.F. 
Bradford, Penobscot Co., SS SE Ani. 
Brooksville, West, Hancock Co., ;* e A.F. 
Cornish, York Co., Village ‘ * ee 1868 
Dedham, Hancock Co., Ue KS 1866 
Mechanics’ Falls, Androscoggin Co., ‘* as A..F. 
Monmouth, Kennebec Co., as ve ALR 
Naples, Cumberland Co., “ sé 1867 
Norway, Oxford Co., ad * “ 1869 
Old Town, Penobscot Co., Me Re 1867 
Oxford, Oxford Co. i. ag & 1863 
Patten, as $$ 1865 


Portland, Sessa €o., Bethel “ 1867 


125 


23,500 


$100 
50 
150 
500 
300 
200 
200 
200 
250 
500 
50 
500 
500 
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Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., Cong. Church 1865 $350 
Rockport (Camden), Knox Co., « “ ‘Ane 200 
Rumford, Oxford Co., “ oe 1865 400 
Sherman, Aroostook Co., Washburn Memorial “ 
(Special $1,814.84) 1870 2,314.84 
Springfield, Penobscot Co. »Carroll and Springfield Cong. Ch. A. F. 200 
soy 4 SSG) ; 250 
Sumner, Geran cot cette Church AT Be 100 
Temple, Franklin Co., ‘6 ss 1867 850 
Turner, Androscoggin Co., AY We: ACH, 200 
Weld, Franklin Co. fs se 6s 1866 500 
Wilton, ES oe ee A.F. 200 
# se 4 “«(Special$750.) 1870 1,250 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Baltimore Co., Ist Cong. Church 1866-7 $10,000 
(Cong. Union holds deed.) 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ayer, Middlesex Co., Cong. Church 1868 $500 
(Formerly Groton Junction, or South Groton.) 
Belmont, Middlesex Co., Ist Cong. Church of Waverley, 
(Special $1,462.04) 1870-1 1,962.04 
Boston, Neponset, Suff. Co., Trinity Cong. Chorch 1860 350 
Canton, Norfolk Co., Evangelical € 1860 300 
Cohasset, 43 ts Beech Woods ne ce 1867 400 
Dana, Worcester Co., Cong. Church Aa he 200 
Eliot, Middlesex Co., John Eliot ‘ ty 1863 150 
(Formerly South Natick.) 
Freetown, Bristol Co., Cong. Church 1868 400 
Holland, Hampden Co., “ ce 1860 150 
Hyannis (Barnstable), Barnstable Co., ‘ ES 1869 200 
Lexington, Middlesex Co., Hancock, ‘* Ch 1869 500 
Lynn, Essex Co , Chestnut Street, “s ‘(Special sda fo 1,245 
Marblehead, Essex Co., Sd 1 1367 500 
New Salem, Franklin Co , “6 ée A. F. 250 
Pelham, Packardville, Hampshire Co., ‘ s¢  (Special) 1869 2,333.02 
Quincy, Norfolk Co., Evang. Cong. Church (Special $4,500.) 1871 5,000 
Somerset, Bristol Co., Cong. Church 1865 450 
Southboro’ (Cordaville P. O.), Wor cester Co ’ 
2d Cong. Church (Loan) 1871 600 
Taunton, East, Bristol Co., Evang. Cong. ~ Church A. F. 200 
Tyngsboro’, Middlesex Co., Cong. Ch. (Special $1,327.44.) 1869 1,827.44 
West Tisbury, Dukes Co., Cong. Church 1868 400 
MICHIGAN. 
Ada, Kent Co., ‘ Cong. Church (Special $493.) 1872 $793 
Adams, Cass Co., Cong. Church A..F, 225 
Alamo, Kalamazoo Co, 1st eS id 1869 400 
Allegan, Allegan Co., CO 4 1865 500 
Alpena, Alpena Co., “s 66 1869 400 
Augusta, Kalamazoo Co., “ U3 A. F, 280 
ee Washtenaw Co., ss sé ALES 275 
Bedford, Calhoun Co., ; a cs A.F. 250 
Bridgeport, Saginaw Co., € Ut 1868 +400 
Canandaigua, Lenawee Co., +e sc 1860 200 
Cannon, Kent Co., te 6c A.F. 250 
Ceresco, Calhoun Co., 1st Cong. Church (Special $167.34.) 1872 467.34 
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Charlotte, Eaton Co., Cong. Church A.F. 
Chesterfield, “« * As of A F. 
Clio, Genesee Co., ee ms 1869 
Cooper, Kalamazoo Co., ss ae A. BS 
- Coopersville, Ottawa Co., as es 1867 
Croton, Newaygo Co., se “(Spec $445. ee 
Dowagiac, Cass Co., $s A.F. 
Eastmanville, Ottawa Co., ist <s ss 1872 
Elk Rapids, Grand Traverse Co., ‘ sé 1867 


(Formerly White Water.) 
(Sold to Presbyterians in 1872. Refunded $271.87). 
Essex, Clinton Co., Maple Rapids Cong. Church (Loan) 1870 


$275 
275 
200 
275 
400 
895 00 
300 
400 
250 


200 
200 


500 
40 
90 

200 

250 

250 

800 


250 
; 91 
360 
500 


500 
300 


500 
275 


400 
100 
300 
500 
300 
250 
500 
275 
275 
250 
400 
250 
700 
666 
426 
500 
300 
160 
100 
300 
150 


Flat Rock, Wayne Co., 1862 
(Formerly ae reowe ) 
Flint, Genesee Co., Cong. Church 1869 
Frankfort, Berrien Co, - “¢ (Special) 1872 
Galesburg, Kalamazoo Co., St sf 1860 
Genesee, Genesee Co., Ce tf AoE 
Goodrich, 66 sé ae cs A.F. 
Grand Blane, * ok ae “S ASE: 
Grand Haven, Ottawa Co., ist < se 1859 
Grand Ledge, Eaton Co., 1st Cong. Church (Special $795.85.)1865-73 1,045.85 
Grand Rapids, Kent Co., 2d Cong. Church 
(Special $1,755.) 1872 2,155.00 
Grandville, Kent Co., Cong. Church ARE: 
“oe ae “cc oe 1862 
Greenville, Montcalm Co. “ & A.F. 
Hancock, Houghton Co., ist Cong. Church 1864 
(First house destroyed by fire.) 
L 3: ‘¢ Paid for second house, (Loan) 1870 
(Refunded $440.) 
Howell, Livingston Co., Cong. Church AE's 
(Church extinct.) 
Hubbardston, Tonia Co., Cong. Church (Loan) 1869 
Ionia, Ss ge A.F. 
(Became Presbyterian.) 
Tonia, Ionia Co., lst Cong. Church 1872 
Ithaca, Gratoit Co., Oe ee 1868 
Johnstown, Barry Co., aS rs 1867 
Kalamo, Eaton Co., sd cs 1868 
Keeler, Van Buren Co., Ist *¢ 6 1864 
Lawrence, Van Burefi Co., &e Mi. A. F. 
“wo “ “ “ “cc “é 1865 
London, Monroe Co., a6 a AF, 
Lowell, Kent Co., £8 - Ani: 
“ec “ce “cc oc 1861 
Taiwan, Van Buren Co., bid “ 1869 
Memphis, Macomb Co., a ge A.F. 
Middleville, Barry Co., Ist: .*6 *« (Special$350) 1871 
Morenci, Lenawee Co., sg * (Special$166)1873 
Mt. Morris, Genesee Co., ss se ‘* Gpecial§126)1872 
Muskegon, Muskegon Co., Ist .*8 1864 
Napoleon, Jackson Co., cs ss 1872 
Newayg xO, Newayg 0 Co., Af aS Aut. 
ce “c iad 1867 
New Ba timore, Macomb Co., pe Ke A, Bs 
New Buffalo, Berrien Co., aS AE: 
(Church extinct.) 
New Canandaigua, Lenawee Co., Cong. Church A. F. 


Northport, Leenenaw Co., Ist. *¢ “(Special$155) 1870 


275 
555 
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Oakwood, Oakwood Co, Cong. Church ALF. 
(Formerly Campbell’s Corners.) 
Olivet, Eaton Co, Cong. Church 1866 
Otsego, Allegan Co., Ist, 7s es 1867 
Owosso, Shiawassee Co., . ce A. F. 
Pent Water, Oceana Co., ae ce 1868 
Pinckney, Livingston Co., me ae A.F. 
Portland, Ionia Co, se €¢ ALF. 
Port Sanilac, Sanilac Co., Ist “«¢ ce 1866 
Raisinville, Lenawee Co., a -¥ As F's 
Ransom, Hillsdale Co., ss os A.F. 
Ray Centre, Macomb Co., C2 “Special $80.)1870 
Royal Oak, Oakland Co., Oi 1867 
Saugatuck, Allegan Co., ee Us 1862 
(First house damaged by a hurricane. ) 

Ge es es Pajd for second house 1867 
South Haven, Van Buren Co., Cong. Church 1868 
St. John, Clinton Co., 33 ss 1865 
St. Joseph, Berrien Co., ist. $6 oie 1860 
Three Oaks, ‘ ee oes “ 1869 
Traverse City, Grand Traverse Co., .‘ ss 1868 
Utica, Macomb Co., ce ae A.F. 
Vernon, Shiawassee Co., cs a 1864 
Vicksburg, Kalamazoo Co., es “6 1868 

(formerly Brady Village.) 
Vienna, Genesee Co., Cong. Church A.F. 
Watervliet, Berrien Co., ee sc ASH 
Wayland, Allegan.Co., ae sé 1862 
MINNESOTA, 

Afton, Washington Co., Cong. Chureh 1867 
Audubon, Becker Co. ‘¢ (Special) 1872 
Austin, Mower Co., se ae 1868 
Cambria (Butternut Valley P. O.), Blue Earth Co. 

1st Welsh Cong. Church 1872 
Cannon Gity, Rice Co., “(Special $50. Pel 
Cannon Falls, Goodhue Co., A 1867 
Clearwater, Wright Co., Ist ‘¢ 6 1861 
Cottage Grove Washington Co., ee ce 1869 
Detroit City, Becker Co., Uo eS 1872 
Douglas, Dakota Co., ce “(Special$125) 1872 
Duluth, St. Louis Co., - ‘ (Special #627) 1873 
East Prairieville,Rice Co. lst Evan. ‘ 1866 
Excelsior, Hennepin Co., os ‘(Special $40.)1872 
Faribault, Rice Co., ee “ An. 
Glencoe, McLeod Co., . ea a : 1866 
Glyndon, Clay Co., we Ue Sane 1873 
Lake City, Wabashaw Co., i “  @ loan) 1866 

(Refunded $500. in 1868.) 
Lakeland, Washington Co., Cong. Church 1867 
Mankato, Blue Ez uth Co ; Ist “* us (Loan) 1872 
Mazeppa, Wabashaw Co., Bees BS 1870 
Medford, Steele Co., 1st. & Ws 1863-4 
Minneapolis, Hennepin Co., Plymouth ae 1867 
Monticello, Wright Co., Cong. < Ao 
Owatonna, Steele Co., ; ee ce 1869 
Paynesville, Stearns Co., us ‘(Special fara 


_ Plainview, Wabashaw Co., Cong. Chuurch 1871 


930 
962 


Princeton, Mille Lacs Co., 
Rochester, Olmstead Co., 
Sauk Centre, Stearns Co., 
Sauk Rapids, Benton Co., 
Shakopee, Scott Co., 


Spring Valley, Fillmore Co. 
St. Charles, Winona Co., 


ce “é “ “ce 
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St. Cloud, Stearns Co., 1st Cong. Church (Special $1,123.10) 1872 


Sterling, Blue Earth Co., 
Waseca, Waseca Co., 
Winona, Winona Co., 


Bevier, Macon Co., 


“ce “ce ae 


Breckenridge, Caldwell Co., 


Brookfield, Linn Co., 


( 
Cahoka, Clarke Co., 
California, Moniteau Co., 
Cameron, Clinton Co., 
Chillicothe, Livingston Co., 


“ “cc 


Dawn, 
Dixon, Pulaski Co., 
Gallatin, Daviess Co., 


Glenwood, Schuyler Co., 

_ Greenwood, Jackson Co., 
Hamilton, Caldwell Co., 
Hannibal, Marion Co., 
Kansas City, Jackson Co., 


Cong. Ch.(Special$462)1873 $500 
= Sf 1867 500 
Sh ce 1867 500 
“ cc A. FF; 800 
Ist “Ss Cee Dy 1863 175 
(Church extinct.) 
A Cong. Church 1868 400 
ut st 1860 260 
(House enlarged.) 
Paid for second house 1868 200 
1,723.10 
Cong. Church 1868 400 
lat* =< “(Special $80.) 1871 580 
ak 1859 500 
MISSOURI. 
“Ist Cong. Church 1866 $500 
Welsh ‘* 1866 500 
1steecs re 1870 800 
Us Os se (loan) 1866-7 2,000 
Cong. Union holds deed.) (Refunded $55.) 
lst Cong. Church (Special $100.) 1871 500 
Cong. Church 1869 300 
ue Lt) 1867 500 
ee “ (loan) 1867 1,500 
(Refunded $50.) 
Welsh Cong. Church 1870 200 
<a cs 18738 250 
Ist: ‘¢ ‘© (Sloan) 1866 1,000 
(Cong. Union holds deed.) (Refunded $30.) 
Cong. Church (Special $603.50) 1861 1,103.50 
Cong. Church 1868 500 
vc - 1870 400 
lista ace M3 1865 400 
bat ss 6(8 loan) 1866 3,500 
(Refunded $55,) 
1869 500 


(Cong. Union holds deed.) 


Kingston, Caldwell Co., Cong. Church 
Laclede, Linn Co., lst Cong. Church (Special $70. Loan $500) 1866-71 1,070 


(Cong. Union holds deed. ) (Refunded $71.) 


La Grange, Lewis Co., Salem Evan. Cong. Church 


Lathrop, Clinton Cox, 
Lebanon, Laclede Co., 
Macon, Macon Co., 


(Cong. Union holds deed.) (Refunded $195.) 


Neosho, Newton Co., 
New Cambria, Macon. Co., 


Pleasant Hill, Cass Co., 
Pleasant Mount, Miller Oo ae 


Prospect Grove (Athens P. 0.), Scotland Co. Cong. Church 


Sedalia, Pettis Co., 
St. Catharine, Linn Co., 
St. Joseph, Buchanan Co., 


St. Louis, Elleardville, St. Louis Co., Plymouth Cong. Church 


1869 400 
S “(Special$250)1871 750 
Ist Cong. Church (Special $100.) 1870 600 
(Loan) 1868 500 
1st Cong. Church 1870 500 
Welsh “ s loan) 1866 800 
(Refunded $250.30.) 
Cong. Church (4 loan) 1867-8 1,000 
(Refanded $26.25) 
Cong. Church 1869 450 
1868 500 
Cong. Church (4 loan) 1867 1,000 
(Refunded $23.) 
Cong. Church (4 loan) 1868 1,000 
(Cong. Union holds deed. 
Tabernacle Cong. Church (Loan) 1869 1,000 
(Refunded $56.55.) 
(Special $1,270.) 1869 1,770 
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Syracuse, Morgan Co., Ist Cong. Church 1867 $500 
Wellsville, Montgomery Co., Ob a “«(Special$100) 1871 500 
Windsor, Henry Co., GC sf es 1870 400 
NEBRASKA. 
Brownsville, Nemaha Co., Cong. Church - 1860 $300 
(Disbanded in 1863, and refunded $300.) 
Columbus, Platte Co., Cong. Church 1867 500 
Fremont, Dodge Co., oe ‘ 1868 500. 
Greenwood, Cass Co., oe ie 
(Special $763.50) oe 1,163.50 
Lincoln, Lancaster Co., «Church 1869 400 
Milford, Seward Co., ae Ee 1869 400 
Omaha City, Douglas Co., iste Ke A.F. { 300 
“ “ce “cc “ce ce ce “e 1857 500 
Palmyra, Otoe Co., a we 1872 300 
Plattsmouth, Cass Co., lst ivan ee 1870 400 
Syracuse, Otoe Co., Nursery Hill Ms < 1872 400 
Weeping Water, Cass Co., Ista! oe 1871 450 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Alton, Belknap Co., Cong. Church A. 929500 
Chatham, Carroll Co. (Stowe, Me., P. O.), Cong. Church 
(Special $294.42): 1872 694.42 


Danbury, Grafton Co., Cong. Church A.F. 200 
Gorham, Coos Co., 3 we 1862-5 400 
Goshen, Sullivan Co., £6 sé 

(Special $264.31 1872 414.81 
Kensington, Rockingham Co. es Cong. Church R 1866 200 
New Market, as Ist Th Oe 1872 500 
South Seabrook, Ee ee aE ss 


(Special $3,631.09, loan $1,000.) 1870 4,631.09 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabethport, Union Co., Ist Cong. Ch. of Elizabeth (Loan) 1866-7 $2,500 
(Refunded $700.) 
Fort Lee, Bergen Co., Cong. Church 
(Special $1,084.35, loan $1,000.) 1869 2,084.35 
(Church extinct.) 
Jersey City, Hudson Co., 2d Cong. Ch. (Special, loan $500.) 1870 1,025.29 
North Vineland, Cumberland Co., Ist Cong. Ch. of Landis 
(¥ loan.) 1866-7 2,000 
a (Cong. Union holds deed.) 
Patterson, Passaic Co., 1st Cong. Church 
(Special $5,405.90, loan $500.) 1872 65,905.90 


NEW YORK. 

Alleghany, Cattaraugus Co., Cong. Church ARE $300 
Angola, Erie Co., 1st ‘© (loan) 1867 2,000 
(Refunded $1,000.) 

Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co. aA Cong. Church 1863 75 
Bay Shore, as 4 1864 500 
ree Penataquit.) 

Brooklyn, Kings Co., Ch. of the Covenant (Special) 1872 $2,376.45 

Ue ig See State St. Cong. Church (Special) 1872 156.46 
ec i Wo Park SA ar (Special) 1870-3 13,517.30 
te Es es Puritan ‘ oe (Special) 1870-1 1,155 
East New York, Kings Co., 1st ‘“ ‘“‘of New Lots 1869 500 


Flatbush, Kings Co., St. Paul’s ‘ s¢ (Colored) 1865 100 
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Flushing, Queens Co., Cong. Church 1859 
Frewsburg, Chatauqua Co., Ks ce 18638 
Gasport, Niagara Co., Vato “© of Royalton 1860 
Grand Island, Erie Co., ee ne 1866 
Greenport, L. I., Suffolk Co., Re ae o A. F, 
on ac ce ae ‘© (Colored) A.F. 
Harrisville, Lewis Co., ue ae 1867 
Henrietta, Monroe Co., Tatts oa 1868 
Holland Patent, Oneida Co.,Welsh ‘* 5 1862 
LittleValley,Cattaraugus Cow‘ ve ut) Are He 
“ee “ “ “c 1872 


Middle Granville, Washington Co., Welsh Cong. Church 1863 
“ 29 “oe sc 


Jamesville 2d ‘ se ce 1865 
Napoli, Cattaraugus Co., 1st Cong. Church 1870 
Norfolk, St. Lawrence Co., 66 ae 1867 
North Lawrence, St. Lawrence Co., ‘ «a AE: 
Oramel, Alleghany Co., < ae As. Be 
Otto, Cattaraugus Co., Ista ‘“ 1862 
Owego, Tioga Co., se ot ACH: 
Parkville, Kings Co., &é ‘¢ (Special) 1873 
Parrottville, Albany Co., Cong. Church of Watervliet, 1867 
Poospatuc, Suffolk Co., Indian Cong. Church 1860 
Rochester, Monroe Co., M2 AGE. 
Smyrna, Chenango Co., Ke Ke 1869 
Suspension Bridge, Niagara Co., Ag sé A.¥. 
Syracuse, Onondaga Co., F Plymouth ‘* Aci. 
Trenton, Oneida Co. ey WelshCong. ‘ 1862 
Turin, Lewis Co., As “6 $s 1866 
Upper Jay, Essex Co., “ “ A. F. 
Utica, Oneida Co., yet Ue ES Ac 1867 
Wadham’s Mills, Essex Co., ists * “of Westport, 1866 

(Formerly Westport.) 

West Java, Wyoming Co., Cong. Church ALF. 


Williams Bridge, West Chester Co., Union ‘ (Loan) 1866 
(Sold to the Methodists in 1871. Refunded $1,700.) 


Woodhaven, Queens Co., ist Cong. Church 1867 
Woodville, Jefferson Co., as se 1869 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Newbern, Craven Co., 1866 
(Cong. Union holds deed.) 
OHIO. 
Alliance, Stark Co., ’ Welsh Cong. Church 1868 
Berea, Cuyahoga Co., ae es Aals 
Bowling Green, Wood Co., s¢ 6s 1868 
Bucyrus, Crawford Co., Asis 
(Disbanded and sold the house for a school-house. ) 
Clarksville, Clinton Co., Cong. Church AoE. 
Cook’s Corners, Greene County, a Ag 
Coolville, Athens Co., as es Asis 
Dayton, Montgomery Co., “s gs 1863 


(Disbanded in 1869, and refunded $4,767.19.) 
East Ironton (Iron P. O.), Lawrence Co., Cong. Church 1869 
East Toledo, Lucas Co., Cong. Church (Special $25.) 1873 
Eaton, Preble Co., Cong. Church A.F, 
Euclid, Cuyahoga Co., i 4 A.F. 
Fairfield, Greene Co., +6 at A.F, 


$250 
200 
200 
400 
258 
200 
400 
400 
150 
300 
200 
150 


150 
400 
400 
300 
300 
250 
300 
500 
225 

50 
300 
300 
800 
300 
100 
200 
300 
150 
300 


300 
1,500 


500 
400 


$3,200 


$300 
300 
300 
300 


800 
800 
800 
300 


500 
425 
800 
800 
800 
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Farmington, West Trumbull Co., Cong. Church A.F. 
Fearing, Washington Co., A cs mesg Sh 
Fort Recovery, Mercer Co., Lo Os A. F. 
Gambier, Knox Co., ss ‘‘(Spectal brag he 
Geneva, Ashtabula Co., Ch 1868 
Greenbush, Preble Co., me ou flee 
(Church extinct.) 

Guilford, Medina Co., es ee ANKE 
Gustavus, Trumbull Co., £ ae (ANE? 
Ironton, Lawrence Co., Welsh ‘“ ss A. F, 
Johuston, Trumbull Co., as ke A.F. 
Lafayette, Madison Co., “6 66 A. F. 
Lebanon, Warren Co., lst Orthodox ‘“ ce 1862 
Lowell, Washington Co., 

Lowell & Rainbow, ae ee 1858 
Marietta, Washington Co., 2A cr 

“Special $677.85) 1871 

Marysville, Union Co., Cong. Church (Special) 1873 
Middlefield, Geauga Co. = ; ie “hg A. F. 
Newburgh, 6 6e we A. F. 
Olive Green (Kingston Centre P. O.), Noble Co., Cong. Ch. 1862 
Parkman, Geauga Co., Cong. Church A.F. 
Perry, Lake Co., es se A.F. 
Pierpont, Ashtabula Co., cs ae A.F, 


Providence (Ostrander P. O.), Union Co., Cong. Church 1861 
(Formerly Mill Creek. ) 


Rawsonville, Lorain Co., Cong. Church AGH 
Ripley, Brown Co., A. F. 
Springfield, Clark Co., 6s “e APES 
Thomastown, Summit Co., Welsh “ oy 1869 
(Formerly Springfield. ) 
Thompson, Geauga Co., a « (Spectaltog) ia 
Wauseon, Fulton Co., Ist “* 1864 . 
Waynesville, Warren Co., se ie 1861 
(Disbanded in 1863, and refunded $100.) 
Wellington, Lorain Co., Cong. Church A.F 
Westfield, Morrow Co., ss es AS 
West Mill Grove, Wood Co., oe ae 1862 
Weymouth, Medina Co., “yn se A. F. 
Windsor, Ashtabula Co., tg ib A. F. 
OREGON. 
Albany, Linn Co,.e* Cong. Church FF. 
Astoria, Clatsop Co., Ist 5 ce Me 
(Special $433 85) 1870 
‘Forest Grove, Washington Co., Cong. Church - EF, 
Salem, Marion Co., “ ts BC Ce 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bradford, McKean Co., Cong. Church A. BF. 
Cambridge, Lancaster Co., ee Re Des We 
Knoxville, Tioga Co., ce ‘© (Special) 1873 
Le Raysville, Bradford Co., « 6 1859 
Morris Run, Tioga Co., Welsh ‘ as 1867 
Mt. Carmel, Northumberland Co.; Welsh Cong. Church 1872 
Philadelphia, Phila. Co., Plymouth Cong. Church 1868 
ais Central  ‘¢ 


(Special Trust) 1872-3 


$150 
200 
120 
850 
500 
800 


300 
300 
800 
150 
300 
800 


300 | 


977.35 
30.21 
150 
300 
100 
300 
200 
300 
150 


800 
300 
300 
850 


450 
300 
100 


3800 
200 
100 
280 
300 


$347.44 
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Pittsburg, Alleghany Co., Welsh Cong. Church 1862 
ee Plymouth CG (Loan) 1866 
(Sold the house in 1868. Refunded $4,500.) 
Riceville, Crawford Co., Ist Cong. Church 1863 
West Spring Creek, Warren Co., < a 4 1860 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Providence Co., Elmwood Cong. Church 1868 
Woonsocket, ee ‘6 Plymouth ‘* 1869 
TENNESSEE. 


Memphis, Shelby Co., Union Church 
(Cong. Union holds deed.) 


$200 
4,500 


250 
175 


$500 
400 


1866 $11,000 


VERMONT. 
Albany, Orleans Co., Cong. Church 1868 $500 
Brighton (Island Pond), Essex Co., “  , A.F. 200 
Charleston, West, Orleans Co., oy « A. 300 
“ “cc se “ee «“ “cc 1859 ; 100 
Ferrisburg, Addison Co., ss es 1868 500 
Glover, Orleans Co., es - 1863 120 
Jamaica, Windham Co., s ** (Special $250.)1873 500 
Londonderry, Windham Co., he Be 1869 150 
Lowell, Orleans Co., “s ue lA... 100 
North Hyde Park,:Lamoille Co., 1st “ fi 1861 250 
Plainfield, Washington Co., es us AUP: 200 
Ripton, Addison Co., a6 ¢ (Spec’l $1,500) 1870 2,000 
Roxbury, Washington Co., Union ‘ - “ Gpecil $1,265) 1872 1,665 
Royalton, South, Windsor Co., Ist ‘ 1872 , 500 
Troy, Orleans Co., £ K¢ 1863 250 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Olympia, Thurston Co., 1871-2 $854 
(Cong. Union holds deed.) 
; WISCONSIN. ; 
Allen’s Grove, Vides Co., Cong. Ch. Aiakis 175 
Appleton, Outagami ie oe A. F. 200 
Arena, Iowa Co., Ist °* “6 1864-5 500 
Augusta, Eau Claire Co., a. re 1870 150 
Baraboo, Sauk Co., of ae + Peli 208 
“ s “ce “ 1767 500 
Black Barth, Dane Co., Union ‘ 1861 800 
Bloomer, Montcalm Co., Cong. Church 1871 500 
Bloomfield, Walworth Co., Latiees “of Genoa, 1865 400 
Bloomington, Grant Co., Blake’s Prairie Church A.F. 200 
(Formerly Patch Grove.) 

Blue Mounds, Dane Co., Welch Cong. Church A. F. 100 
Boscobel, Grant Co, i $8 1863 210 
Brandon, Fond du Lac Co., ds 45 1867 400 

Bristol and Paris, Kenosha P. O., Kenosha, Co., 
Cong. Church Av Bye 175 
Brodhead, Greene Co., —3689- 200 
A.F,~ 200 


Brookfield, Waukesha Co., 


(Sold the house in 1868, and refunded $200. y- 


. 
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Burlington, Racine Co., 


Caledonia, ee 66 Cong. 
Centre, Rock Co., ae 
Dartford, Green Lake Co., Central ‘“ 
De Soto, Vernon Co., ste 
Dodgeville, lowa Co., st 

“cc 66 6c Welsh ce 
East Troy, Walworth Co., es 
Eau Claire, Eau Claire Co., 
Elk Grove, La Fayette Co., ee 
Emerald Grove, Rock Co., Gs 
Evansville, eras Ista’ 
Fish Creek, Door Co., Welsh ‘ 
Fox Lake, Dodge Co., Oe 
Grand Rapids, Wood Co., Ista: 
‘Green Lake, Green Lake Co., e 66 
Hancock & Coloma, Waushara Co., ‘* - 
Hartford, Washington Co., is 
Hartland, Waukesha Co., . ‘“ 
Hudson, St. Croix Co., oS 
Ixonia, Jefferson Co., Welsh®<§ 


Kilbourn City, Columbia Co., Memorial‘ 


Lancaster, Grant Co., a 
Leon, Monroe Co., Letras! 
Magnolia, Rock Co., id 
Mazomanie, Dane Co., Ist ‘ 

oe ee “ce “cc ee 
Menasha, Winnebago Co., eae 
Menomonee, Dunn Co., cs 
Mill Creek, Richland Co., si 
Milton, Rock Co., 6s 


Milwaukee, Milwaukee Co , Hanover St. 
(a3 73 6c Spring St. 


Mondovia, Buffalo Co., Ist ‘ 
Monroe, Greene Co., ge 
Mount Sterling, Crawford Co., “s 
Mukwonago, Waukesha Co., ue 
Neenah, Winnebago Co., ce 
(Became Presbyterian.) 
New London, Waupacca Co., a 
New Richmond, St, Croix Co., ‘s 
Oak Creek, Milwaukee Co., sé 
(Church extinct.) 
Oak Grove, Dodge Co., te 
Oconomowoc, Waukesha Co., “ 
Osborn, Outagamie Co., Ist. * 
Oshkosh, Winnebago Co., * 


Ottawa, Waukesha Co., Independent Welsh 


Palmyra, Jefferson Co., Cong, 
aa “é ee “e 
Peshtigo, Oconto Co., “ 
Pewaukee, Waukesha Co., ss 
Pike Grove, Kenosha Co., Welsh ‘ 
Pine River, Washara Co., os 
Plattville, Grant Co., 6 


Pleasant Prairie, Kenosha Co., Williams Cong. Church 


Plymouth, Sheboygan Co., 
Prescott, Pierce Co., 

Prarie du Chien, Crawford Co, es 
Princeton, Green Lake Co., Ist‘ 


Plymouth Church 


1st Cong. Church 
oe ce 


1859 
es A.F. 
ug Avi, 
‘of Brooklyn 1869 
“§ 1861 
SS A.F. 
ge Baie 
- A.F. 
“ 1859 
cs A.F. 
ef A.F. 
oe 1863 
“ of Bangor 1867 
‘s A.F. 
s 1865 
. A.F. 
st 1873 
Os A. 
af ASH: 
es 1859 
FS Apts 
ay 1872 
cs A..F. 
Es 1866 
us A.F. 
sé A..F. 
it : 1872 
“(6 pecial$150)1859~69 
ss 1871 
se 1863 
ss Axes 
“ 1859 
es 1863 
“(Special$206)1871 
ss 1861 
s 1869 
se 1872 
af A. F, 
eY 1861 
be 1868 
ss A. F, 
“ee me EF. 
. Ayia 
«« (Special) 1871 
My Aas 
“cof Bark River 1860 
. A.F. 
we 1867 
ae 1871 
6 A.F. 
4“ A Be 
s¢ 1868 
sf 1870 
1861 
1859 
1859 
bs A. F. 


ee A.F. 


$200 
200 
144.50 
150 
200 
175 
100 
300 
250 
100 
200 
150 
100 
175 
400 
175 
400 
225 
150 
250 
75 
350 
125 
300 
200 
175 
350 
400 
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Princeton, Green Lake Co. Cong. Church 1865 
Racine, Racine Co., x “ (Loan) A.F, 
Reedsburgh, Sauk Co., ae ce ALB 
Richland City, Richland Co., aA A A.F. 
(Church extinct.) 
Richwood, Dodge Co., Bird’s Creek ‘ ob 187f 
Ridgeway (Jennieton P. O.), lowa Co., Welsh Cong. Church 1868 
Rio, Columbia Co., Cong. Church 1868 
River Falls, Pierce Co, ue : 1858 
Rosendale, Fon du Lac Co., Wu se A F, 
Royalton, Waupacca Co., a oe 1867 
Salem, Kenosha Co., Liberty “ Cl: A; Ee 
Sextonville, Richland Co., ce a 1869 
Sharon, Wulworth Co., iste ae 1870 
Sheboygan Falls, Sheboygan Co, ae c A.F. 
Shopiere, Rock Co., ee se Pn Se 
Shullsburg, Lafayette Co., : ss os A. F. 
Spring Green, Sauk Co., Isto. CC 1867 
Springvale, Fon du Lac Co., sere nu AL KG 
Stockbridge, Calumet Co., ist, ¢* £e 1870 
Stoughton, Dane Co., Je ah ae 1864 
Sun Prairie ‘ 66 ch: ae 1868 
Tomah, Monroe Co., se as 1869 
Two Rivers, Manitowoc Co., fe Me ALY 
(Church extinct.) 
Viroqua, Veriron Co., - 5§ 1868 
Waterford, Racine Co., Ue sé AGU. 
Waterloo, Jefferson Co., oh Mh 1867 
Watertown, ‘“ €¢ Welsh ‘ Ui 1868 
Waukesha, Waukesha Co., <e as A. F. 


$100 
300 
200 
125 


150 
200 
500 
300 
150 
300 
150 
400 
500 
225 
175 
150 
500 
200 
450 
440 
400 
850 
200 


400° 
194 
500 
225 
200 


(This church received in 1870, the money refunded in 1868 by the church 


in Brookfield ) 


Wauwatosa, Milwaukee Co., Cong. Church A. F. 
Welsh Prairie Welsh ‘* es A. F. 
Westfield, Marquette Co , Late « 1861 
West Salem, La Crosse Co., fe hi si 1861 
Wyocena, Columbia Co., Ke ee A 


WYOMING TERRITORY. 


Cheyenne, Laramieo., Ist Cong. Church (4 loan) 1869 
(Refunded $100.) 
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SUMMARY 


OF CHURCHES AIDED AND HOUSES BUILT IN THE DIFFERENT 
STATES, WITH THE AMOUNT PAID TO THEM, 


California, 24 churches, 25 houses, $13,312.16 
Colorado Territory, 3 ‘s oT 2,558.21 
Connecticut, 6 SU Clone: 1,330.00 
Dacotah Territory, 1 ct p eae 2,370.09 
Delaware, 1 Gs iby po 594.35 
District of Columbia, 1 “s paras 19,421.44 
Georgia, 1 BS Lae : 1,000.00 
Illinois, 122 cs 123 is 43,961.53 
Indiana, 9 sé Np kisi 4,800.00 
Towa, ee wa 138 "57,622.08 
Kansas, 43 es bo) 46 30,352.60 
Louisiana, 4 a¢ A 4 & 24,600.00 
Maine, 23 Me 24 weiss 9,814.84 
Maryland, 1 ge Lanes 10,000.00 
Massachusetts, 21 a 2 eck 17,917.50 
Michigan, 82 ce , Sir y ss 81,614.19 
Minnesota, 37 oC eal 17,583.10 
Missouri, 34 6 Ba es 26,693.50 
Nebraska, 1] ce np ee 5,613.50 
New Hampshire, 8 wf or 48 7,339.82 
New Jersey, 5 Bs 5s Ae 18,515.54 
New York, 44 % Thies eee 31,613.21 
North Carolina, 1 tf Le ee 3,200.00 
Ohio, 47 ai CW pe 14,087.56 
Oregon, 4 “6 any uss 1,816.29 
Pennsylvania, 12 ee 12Nee<soe 54,583.00 
Rhode Isfand, Bt Ome 900.00 
Tennessee, 1 6c Ins 11,000.00 
Vermont, 14 6 1g 65 7,335.00 
Washington Territory, 1 ae le aes 854.00 
Wisconsin, 105 we 108 aimee 28,081.50 
Wyoming Territory, 1 ee 1 - 1,000.00 

802 827 ' $496,435.01 


The average amount paid on each house of worship, including loans, ex- 
ceptional grants, and special appropriations, $600.28. 

Probable entire cost of these houses, $3,000,000. 

The regular appropriations made by the Union, as gratuities, have aver- 
aged, for each house of worship, $363.59. 

Refunded to the Union from loans, $10,372.06. . 

Refunded to the Union from fourteen houses sold, $10,309.73. 

Refunded in all, $20,681.79, 

In addition to what has been refunded, the churches aided have con- 
tributed to the treasury of the Union, $21,625.78. 

Total return from the churches aided, $42,317.57. 
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PARSONAGES, 


* 


THe Constitution of the American Congregational Union provides for affording aid in 
building parsonages. The demands for aid in the erection of houses of worship have so ex- 
hausted the funds of the Union that the trustees have found it impracticable to enter upon 
this important and kindred work. Still, whenever the means are furnished, by special con- 
tributiova for this object, the trustees are happy to appropriate them in this way, and secure 
the parauaages permanently to the interests of the denomination. Two such instances we 
have the privilege of recording as follows: — 

The Saperegationgl Church in Leslie, Mich. (Special), 1872 . ° eo Isisee aye) bleed 
a . Alton, N. H. U: 1873 ‘ ° . ° 67 00) 


$778 35 


PASTORS’ LIBRARIES. 


THE Constitution of the American Congregational Union also empowers it to ergage in 
‘providing parochial and pastoral libraries.” Many copies of the Congregational Year- 
books, published frdm 1803 to 1859, were furnished gratuitously to ministers. 

As early as 1857, the Union offered to various churches libraries, on condition that each 
church should raise an equal amount to that which it received, and should guarantee that the 
library be kept in a safe place, as a pastoral library perpetually, always insured against fire, 
and, in the event of the dissolution of the church, be placed at the disposal of the trustees. 

Periodical literature has been furnished to ministers personally. 

The work accomplished in this line is slight compared with the opportunities and impera- 


tive needs, 
The following list embraces what has already been done : — 


Jacksonville, Il). ore nanegetonkl aml 1858 eS AE Rie hs: $30 00 


Denmark, Iowa, {ORs F é 4 Fe * . : 30 00 
Newark, NvJ., lst as a ee ee ; Fi ‘ 5 . = 50 00 
Spencerport, N. Y., a os ee aa F . ° ‘ ; . : 50 00 
Georgetown, Mass., BE Be 1860 . . * ° ° . . e 50 00 
To Biaijere, personally 861 ‘ler Pit ee a Re rs Magee ir 115 00 
“s 1862 : ° : . . F . . . . . 61 00 

Ad Me 1863 . ° ‘ ° ° : F ‘ . . . 46 00 

* es 1864 ‘ " ‘ ’ ° . ° . . . F 62 00 

bd =e 1865 . F . . ° . P ° . . 90 00 

as Ld 1866 : 5 . ’ ° ° ‘ ° ‘ ’ ‘ 39 00 

be ee 1867 . * ‘ . . ° " . . . . 43 50 

bd rd 1869 ° . . . . ‘ ° . . ° . 27 00 

b a 1870 ; : * . . . F ° . F : 800 00 

b bid 1871 ° ° . ° . . ° ° . ° ‘ 406 93 

bs + 1872 . a er ey ho 381 90 

8. Re 1873 ® ° ° ° . . . . . P * 390 90 


$2,173 23 

The Union now offers to send the “ Congregational Quarterly ” to any minister requesting 

it, whose people contribute five dollars, or more, to the treasury of the Union; and, in addi- 

tion to this, to send ** The Bibliotheca Sacra,” or ‘* The New Englander,” to any minister 
whose people contribute, not including “ specials,” twenty or more dollars, 

‘Chis offer is made only to those who are not able to be subscribers for these periodicals on 

their own account, and is available after the contribution has been received by the Treasurer 
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LOAN FUND. 


A Loan Funp has been established by the Board of Trustees, with the 
provision that it shail be kept by the Treasurer entirely distinct from the 
general funds of the American ‘Congregational Unicn, and that said fund 
shall consist of — . 

1. Donations and legacies given for this special purpose. 

2. Sums received in trust, which the Union may hereafter be called to 
pay; and 

3. Repaid grants, or loans, that may he assigned to said Loan Fund by 
vote of the Board of Trustees. 

The Loan Fund consists of the sum of four thousand nine hundred and 

hirty-seven collars, as follows : — 
Loan to the Wicker Park Cong Church, Chicago, Ill. . ‘ $1,000 00 


sie First Cong. Chureh, Greenville, Ill. . : ‘ 850 00 
es us Mattoon, ‘* 7 . 120 Ov 
a First “ lowa City, Iowa . B "s 1,800 00 
& be “ New Providence, Iowa : 450 00 
* a cs Volk City, lowa . i : 800 00 
ue ee ue Highland, Kan. . . : 180 00 
& se : Macon, Mo.. ; ‘ 805 00 
KS First ‘ ‘s Cheyenne, Wy. Ter. . f 400 GO 
Cash in the treasury, i - . é 7 5 . 3 2 00 


$4,937 CO 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS. 


1852. Albany Fund . . 2 . . A Py . $61,891 83 
1856. Forefathers’ Fund - . = : . 11,968 66 
1853-4.- American Congregational Union eS ‘ 1,766 94 
1854-5. “ SP ia Ws : . 5 1,796 68 
1855-6. #¢ es gy 2 “ . ; 560 26 
1856-7. = a ME % é 5 e 2,384 74 
1857-8. ot) s yi eed : A 6,155 24 
1858-9. ae “ ‘Sos : ; 5 10,619 92 
1859-60. Ros “s Seis , ; ; 12,872 13 
1860-1. aed ‘¢ UE ahs F Z Fi 9,047 44 
1861-2. ce u ies : ( r 7,535 24 
1862-3. ‘ ue ‘We , F 10,826 28 
1863-4, Hf P 2 boy : 14,757 02 
1864-5. « i - oe 13,977 35 
1865-6. ke as ae C a F 123,216 OL* 
1866-7. ng telat a A : : 82,5380 22 
1867 8. zs ss ae age 5 r r 30,101 80 
1868-9. st es wo aust ; 5 : 36,092 71 
1869-70. = oS Ts 7 5 : 50,624 98 
1870-1. ss he aL ae 5 ; , 51,261 39 
1871-2. Ub ne Ces . ° . 77,733 68 
1872-3, pl ca Rabe Lanes F : " 61,898 50 


Total oy eusm.*. vss ig inne! oolaenile ie 


* The result of the Council in Boston. 
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HOME MISSIONARY SUPERINTENDENTS. . 


Tue Superintendents of the work of the American Home Missionary 
Society, in the various States, kindly offer aid in communicating with the - 
Churches which need assistance in erecting houses of worship. Their 
names and post-oflice addresses are as follows :— 


kev. James H. Warren, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rey. Joseph E, Roy, pv. p., Chicago, Ill. 
Rey. M. K. Whittlesey, Jacksonville, Il. 
Rey. Nathaniel A. Hyde, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rev. Ephraim Adams, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Rev. Joseph W. Pickett, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Key. Sylvester D. Storrs, Quindaro, Kan. 
Rey. Leroy Warren, Pentwater, Mich. 

Rey. Wolcott B. Williams, Charlotte, Mich. 
Rev. Richard Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rey. Edwin B. Turner, Hannibal, Mo. 

Rey. Orville W. Merrill, Lincoln, Neb. 

Rev. Franklin B. Doe, Ripon, Wis. 

Rev. Henry A. Miner, Columbus, Wis. 


HOME MISSIONARY SECRETARIES. 


Rev. John C. Holbrook, p. p., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas E. Monroe, Akron, Ohio. 


STATE SECRETARIKES. 
™~ 


To assist in making the claims of the Union known to the Churches, 
securing contributions, and forwarding the work of Church .building, the 
following persons have been appointed, either by the General Associations 
of their respective States, or with their approbation, as Secretaries : — 

Rev. George Huntington, Oak Park, Ill. 

Rey. Joshua M. Chamberlain, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Rey. Joseph C. Plumb, Fort Scott, Kan. 

Rev. Samuel M. Freeland, Detroit, Mich. 
Rey. Americus Fuller, Rochester, Minn. 

Rey. C. L. Goodell, St. Louis, Mo 

Rey. Augustus F. Beard, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Rev. Samuel Wolcott, p. p., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. George H. Atkinson, v. D., Portland, Or. 
Rey. Luther Clapp, Wauwatosa, Wis, 
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LIFE-MEMBER’S CERTIFICATE. 


Tue Lire-MrempBer’s CrertiricaTtse of The American Congregational 
Union is designed to be symbolic of, and appropriate to, the leading object 
of this society, —church-erection at the West. The engraving is com- 
posed of three pictures grouped into one. On the extreme left is a sketch 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, representing them in their first act of wor- 
ship on the shores of the New World, — the planting of Congregationalism 
in America. On the extreme right is another sketch, showing a pioneer 
wagon, drawn by an ox-team, just emerging from the forest in the dis- 
tance, and approaching a farm-house on the edge 9f the clearing; while a 
school-house, in the foreground of the picture, represents the Sunday use 
of this important edifice in early settlements, — symbolizing the pioneer 
movements of the Pilgrims’ descendants in establishing their modes of 
worship while settling the regions of the great West. 

The central picture, the most prominent feature of the design, represents 
a neat modern church edifice, towards the doors of which groups of people 
may be seen wending their way, on Sunday morning, to worship the God 
of the Pilgrims, who guides and protects their descendants. 

The sketch of the landing of the Pilgrims is enciicled by a wreath of 
evergreens, — suggestive of New-England scenery and life; while the pic- 
ture of the new settlement at the West is surrounded by a wreath of oak 
leaves and acorns, —symbolic of the character and hardihood of the Sons 
of the Pilgrims in their Western homes. These wreaths of evergreen and 
oak blend beneath the central picture of the engraving, uniting the East 
and the West. 

Thus the design of this engraving represents the spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers advancing far intu the new settlements of the West, laying there 
the foundations of Puritan churches, which, in subsequent years, rise up in 
honor and glory, from city, town, and hamlet, and dot the prairies with 
heavenward-pointiiig spires. 

This picture tells the story of the noble work of the Congregational 
Union in collecting and transmitting the material aid of the sons and 
daughters of New England to the new churches rapidly springing up 
throughout the West, to enable them to possess neat and comfortable 
houses of worship, as citadels from which the battles of liberty, justice, 
and truth may be waged against error and ungodliness in all their forms. 

Twenty-five dollars entitles a person to one of these certificates, and to 
a vote in the meetings of the Union. Five hundred dollars secures the 
completion of a house of worship worth from three to five thousand dollars. 


LIFE-MEMBERS, 


BY THE PAYMENT OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS OR UPWARDS. 


Abbe, Rev. F. R., Boston, Dorchester 
District, Mass. 

Abbott, Dea. Austin, New York. 

Abbott, Dea. Z, Winchester, Mass. 

Abernethy, Charles, New York. 

Abernethy, Mrs. Charles. New York. 

Abernetly, Miss Cornelia B., New 
York. 

Adams, Abel B., Mm. 
Mass. 

Adams, Joseph B., Grafton, Mass. 

Adams, Rev. N., p. p., Boston, Mass. 

Addington, 8. H , Niagara City, N.Y. 

Alden, Rey. Ebenezer, Jr., Marsh- 
field, Mass. 

Alden, Rey. E. K., p. p., South Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Alden, Mrs. Maria H., South Boston, 
Mass. 

*Alden, Charles J. F., South Boston, 
Mass. 

*Allen, George, Jr., Chelsea, Mass. 

Allen, Rey. Sam’l H., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

Ailen>William, New York. 

Alling, Stephen B , Newark, N. J. 

Alling.Mrs. Stephen B., Newark, N.J. 

Ames, James T.)sChicopee, Mass. 

Anderson, Alexander, Newark, N. J. 

Anderson, Rev. Jos., South Haven, 
Mich. 

Anderson, Rey. Jos., Waterbury, Ct. 

Anderson, Dea. Nathaniel H., Ware, 
Mass. 

Anderson, Rev. R., Lt. D., Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 

ty Artemas F., New Ipswich, 
Nas Bis 

Andross, H. W., Rockville, Conn. 

Angier, Rev. M. B., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Anthony, Rev. George N., Peabody, 
Mass. 

Arms, Rev. H. P., pv. p., Norwich 
Town, Conn, 

Atkinson, Rev. T., Norton, Mass. 

Atwater, Rev. E. E., New Haven, Ct. 

Atwater, Dea. Elihu, New Haven, Ct. 


p., Lexington, 


Atwater, Mrs. R. H. D., New Haven, 
Conn. 

*Atwood, Payne G., Boston, Mass. 

Augevine, Onderdonk, New York 
City. 

Avery, Nathan P., Greenville, Conn. 

Ayer, Rev. Joseph, Ekonk, Conn, 

Ayers, Alexis, Newark, N. J. 

Backus, Rev. Joseph, Thomaston, Ct. 

Bacon, Rev. Geo. B., D. D., Orange, 
Nad. 

Bacon, George W., Newton, Mass. 

*Bacon, Rev. James N., Ashby, Mass. 

Bacon, Joseph N., Newton, Mass. 

Bacon, Rev. Leonard, LL. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

*Badger, Rev. Milton, D. p., Madison, 
Conn. 

Builey, Capt Charles, Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Bailey, J. G., Rockville, Conn. 

Bailey, Capt. Robert, Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Bailey, Solomon E., New Britain, Ct. 

Baker, Charles E., New York. 

Baker, Walter W., Lexington, Mass. 

Baldwin, Rev. Elijah C., Branford, 
Conn. 

Bannister, Mrs. Z, P., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Barber, Miss Mary C., WY OROGSEET, 
Mass. 

Barbour, Prof. Wm. 
gor, Me. 

Barnard, W. R., Groton, Mass. 

Barnes, Alfred S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Barnum, J. W., New York. 

Barrows, Rev. J. Otis, Turkey. 

Barstow, Hon. Amos C., Providence, 
Rid 


M., Di Di, ee: 


Bartlett, Rev. Dwight K., 
New York. 
Bartlett, Rev. E. N., Woodburn, Ill. 
Bartlett, Rev. Leavitt, East Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
Bartlett, Pres, P. M., 
ville, East Tenn. 
Bartlett, Rev. Wm. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Rochester, 


D. D., Marys- 
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Bassett, N. G., Newburyport, Mass. 

* Batcheller, Ezra, North Brookfield, 
Mass. 

Bates, A. C., Rutland, Vt. 

Bates, Levi M., New York. 

Batt, Rev. William J., Leominster, 
Mass. 

Beach, Dea. Isaac N..Providence,R.I. 

Beach, Rev. John W., 
Locks, Conn. 

Beach, Capt. Jas. A., Woodburn, Ill. 

Beardsley, Mrs. Elliot, West Win- 
sted, Conn. 

Beebe, James M., Boston, Mass. 

Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Belcher, A. P , Berkshire, N. Y. 

Bell, Dea. James. Orange, N. Y. 

Benedict, Dea. Charles, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Benedict, Robert D., Brooklyn, N Y. 

Benjamin, Dea. Everard, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Bennett, Joel P., Rochester, N. Y. 

Benson, F. A., Newton, Mass. 

Benton, Prof. J. A., D. p., Oakland, 
Cal. 

Berry, David C., Newark, N. J. 

Berry, Joshua, Belgrade, Me. 

Berry, Thomas §., New York. 

Bertram, Capt. John, Salem, Mass. 

Bickford, Rev. Levi F., St. Johns, 
Mich. 

Bigelow, Hon. A. M., Grafton, Mass. 

3igelow, Mrs, E., Lewiston, Me. 

Bigelow, Hon. E. B., Grafton, Mass. 

Bigelow, Mrs. Mary A.,. Weston, 
Mass. 

Billings, Charles E., Newton, Mass. 

Billings, Parsons, Ripton, Vt. 

3ingham, Rev. E. B., Rockville, Ct. 

Bingham, Rey. Joel _S., Dp. D., Du- 
buque, Iowa. ‘s 

‘Bird, G. H. W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bird, Henry M., Cambridge, Mass. 

Birge, Nathan N., Bristol, Conn. 

Bisbee, Rév. J. H., Huntington. Mass. 

Biscoe, Rey. T. C., Uxbridge, Mass. 

Bishop, Timothy, New Haven, Conn. 


Lissell, Rey. Charles H., Indepen- 
dence, Io. 

Blagden, Rev. G. W., D. D., Boston, 
Mass. 


Blair, Charles, Collinsville, Conn. 

* Blanchard, Rey. A., D D., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Blanchard, Richard, 
mouth, Mass. 

Blatchford, Edward Williams, Chi- 
cago, Ill. . j 


South Wey- 


Windsor 


. Bruce, 


Blatchford, Eliphalet W.,Chicago, TL. 

Blatchford, Paul, Chicago, Il. 

Bliss, Rev. Chas. R., Wakefield, Mass. 

Bliss, Theodore, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Bodwell, Rev Joseph C., pb. p., Hart- 
ford, (onn. 

Bodwell, Rev. Lewis, Clifton Springs, 
N. ¥. 


Bond, Rev. Alvan, D. D., Norwich, 
Conn. 

Boswell, Charies, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


Bourne, Rev. 8., Ellington, Conn. 
Bouton, Rev. N.,p p., Concord, N. H. 
Bowen, Alice L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bowen, Charles, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Bowen, Clarence Ww. » Brooklyn, (Ne Y; 
Bowen, Edward A., 


Bowen, Edward E., tf a: 
Bowen, Mrs. Ellen Holt, ** bo 
Bowen, Franklin D., sa “i 
Bowen, Grace A., ee be 
Bowen, Henry C., gs at 
3owen, Henry E., “ ids 
Bowen, Herbert W , se a 
Bowen, John Eliot, is i 
Bowen, Lizzie P., - = 
Bowen, Mary L., oe “s 
Bowen, Paul Holt, Bs ns 
Boyd, Hon. John, West Winsted, 


Conn. 
Boynton, Eleazer, Jr.,Medford, Mass. 
Boynton,Rev. Geo. M., Newark, N.J. 
Bradford, Mrs. Ellen, Mansfield. O 
Bradford, Dea. J. Russell, Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 
Bradley, William H., Chicago, Iil. 
Brady, Mrs. Maria P , Harlem, N. Y. 
Brown, Ephriam, Lowell, Mass. 
Brown, Miss E. R., Patchogue, N. Y. 
Brown, Rev. George, Newark, N J. 
Brown, Dea. Philip H., Stamford, 
Conn. 
Brown, Theodore L., Dedham, Mass. 
Brown, Rev. Wm. B., Newark, N. J. 
Rey. H. J., Ahmednugger, 
India. 
Bubier, Samuel M. Tynn, Mass. 
Buck, Rev. E. A., Fall River, Mass. 
Buck, Richard P , Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buckingham, Rev. S. G, pb pb, 
Springfield, Mass. : 
Buckingham, Hon. Wm. A., Norwich, 
Conn. 
Budington, Rev William Ives, p p., 
Brooklyn, Nivys 
Bulkley, ‘Rev. Ei. Av, 
burg, N. Y. 
Burnham, Dea. C., Sonth Boston, 
Mass. 


D. D., Platts- 
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*Burnham. Francis, Essex, Mass. 
Burt, Dea. John C., Oneida, Tl. 
Burt, William, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Burton, James, Crystal Lake, IIl. 
Burwell. Capt. A. A., Chelsea, Mass. 
Bushnell, Rev. Geo., Beloit, Wis. 
Bushnell. Geo. L. G., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Butler, Dea. Chas., New London, Ct. 
Butler, E. K., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Butler, Rev. Jeremiah, Fairport, N. Y. 
Butler, William, Rockville. Conn. 
Butterfield, Rev. H. Q.. New York. 
Byles, Anne, Ashford, Conn. 


Cady, Rev. Daniel R, v. pv, Arling- 
ton, Mass. : 
Cady, Mrs. Daniel R., Arlington, 


Mass. 
Caldwell, C. B., Brooklyn, N. UY: 
Caldwell, W. E., a 
Calkius. Norman A., New Coit 
Callender, David B., Erie, Penn. 
Callender, Johu, Medford, Mass 
*Campbell, Dea. Jeremiah, Chelsea, 
Mass. 
Capron, Miss Mary J., Attleboro’, 
Mass. 

Capron, Rev. Wm. B., Madura, India. 
Carew, Joseph, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. 
Carpenter, 
Mass. 

Carpenter, Philo, Chicago, Ill. 

Carrier, U. W., Rockville. Conn. 

. Carruth, Nathan, Boston, Dorchester 

District, Mass. 

Carter, Calvin H., Waterbury, Conn. 

Carter, Rev. Clark, Lawrence. Mass. 

Carter, Mrs. Emma H. P., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Carter, Dea. L. , Plainville, Conn. 

* Carter, Rev. Wm., Pittsfield, Ill. 

Chadbourne, Charles, Gorham, Me. 

Chaffin, Edward, Newton, Mass. 

Chaffin John C,, “i 

Chamberlain, George A., New York. 

Chamberlain, Rev. Leander 'T., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Sarah H., New 
York. 

Chamberlin, Rev. Wm. A., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Chandler, Malcom, Brighton, Mass. 

Chandler, Hon. Myron S8., Lunen- 
burg, Vt. 

Chapin, Alonzo, mM. p., Winchester, 
Mass. 

Chapin, Dea Marcus, Monson, Mass. 

Chapin, Marvin, Springfield, Mass. 

*Chaplin, Mrs. Lois, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Rev. ©. O., Andover, 


Chapman, Eustace C., Rockville, Ct. 

Chapman, George, Lexington, Mass. 

Chapman, Geo. H.,Wiuchester, Mass. 

Chase. Dea. E. P., Beardstown, Tll 

Cheesebrough, Ellis S., Chicago. Il. 

Cheever, Rev. G. B., p. p., New York. 

Cheever, Rev. H. T., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Chesebrough, Rev. A. S., Vernon. Ct. 

Child, Rev. Willard, p. p., Crown 
LOmts Ns Ye 

Chittenden, Miss M.I., Chelsea.Mass. 

Chittenden, S. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Choate, Hon. David, Essex, Mass. 

Choate, Miss Jane A , Derry, N. IT. 

Clapp, Rev. Alexander EI., p. p., New 
York. 

* Clapp, Rev. Sumner G., Dorthester, 
Mass. 

Clapp. Mrs. Abigail, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

* Clark, Rev. J. S., p. D., Boston, 
Mass. 

* Clark, Rev. Lewis F., Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Clark, Lucius E., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Clark, Dea. Oliver R., Winchester, 
Mass. 

* Clark, Rev. P.K., Charlemont, Mass. 

Clark, Rev. R. W.,p D., Albany, N Y. 

Clark, Rev. Sumner, Wakefield,N. H. 

Clark.. Rev. Wm., Db. p., Amherst, 
N. H 


Clarke, Mrs. Peter, Paris, France. 

* Cleaveland. Rev. J. P., D. p., New- 
buryport, Mass. 

Clift, Rev. William, Mystic, Conn. 

Cluff, Daniel B., Haverhill, Mass. 

Cobb, Andrew B., Newton, Mass. 

Cobb, Rey. Solon, Medford, Mass. 

Coe, Mr. E. G., Sandwich, II. 

Coe, Israel], Brooklyn, N. Y 

Coe, Miss Laura E., Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Coe, Miss Mary A., East Douglas, 
Mass. 

Coffin, H. R., Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Coit, Alfred, New London, Conn. 

Coit, Rev, Joshua, Salem, Mass. 

Coit, Robert, New London, Conn. 

Colton, Rey. Willis S., Washington, 
Conn. 

Conant, Chas. E., Winchester, Mass. 

Cone, Rey. Luther H., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Conner, A. D. L. F., Henniker, N. H. 

Copp Mrs. Fedora F., Chelsea, Mass. 

* Copp, Rev. Jos. A.D. D., ‘¢ ee 

Cowdery, Robert, Winchester, Mass. 

Cowles, Rev. John G. W., Cleve- 
land, Obio. 
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Cowles, William E , West Winsted, 
Conn. 

Crane, Mrs Z. M., Dalton, Mass. 

Creevy, J. K., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Crombie, Wm. A., Burlington, Vt. 

Crommelin, R. O., Orange, N. J. 

Crosby, Dea. Judah, Lowell, Mass. 

Crowell, Jeremiah, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cruickshanks, Rev. James, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Cummings, Charles, Medford, Mass. 

Cunningham, Rev. J., Sweden, N. Y. 

Currier, Rev. Albert H., Lynn, Mass. 

Curtis, Abner, East Abington, Mass. 

Cushing, Rev. C., p. p., Boston, Mass. 

Cushing, Isaac, Boston, Mass. 

Cushing, Mrs. Mary F., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Cushing, Miss Mary F., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Cushing, Miss Naney, South Scituate, 
Mass. 

Cutler, Rev. Charles, Tallmadge, O. 

Cutter, Rev. Edw’ dF., Rockland, pie. 

Cutter, Mrs. Edw’d F., 

Cutter, Mrs. M. W., Sree Gee 
Mass. 

Cutter, Stephen, Winchester, Mass. 

Cutter, Stephen H., ‘ 43 

Dada, Rev. Wm B., Lake City, Minn. 

Daggett, Rev. O. E., p. p., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Dana, key. M. M. G., Norwich, Conn, 

Dana, Dea Henry S. Woodstock, Vt 

Darling, Grace, Warsaw, N. J. 

* Darling, J. H., Wy) 

Darling, Kate oe ss 

Darling, Laura E., “ “s 

Darling, Margaret A., Warsaw, N. Y. 

Darling, Rev. Walter E., Kennebunk, 
Me. 

Darrow Erastus, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dascomb, Rey. A. B:, Woodsteck, Vt. 

Davenport, A. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Davenport, Dea. Theo., Stamford, 
Conn. : 

Davis, Frederick Newton, Mass. 

Davis, Dea. Geo. L., North Andover, 

_. Mass. 

Davis, Rev. J. G., p. p., Amherst, 
NT eEL 

Davis, John, Cambridge, Mass. 

Davis, Mrs. Julia P., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Davis, Robert, Concord, N. H. 

* Davis, Mrs. Samuel, Boston, Mass. 

Davis, S. Nelson, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Day, Hon. Calvin, Hartford, Conn. 

Day, R. L. Newton, Mass. 

Day, Dea. William, Bristol, Conn. 

DeForest, Dea. A., New Haven, Ct. 


Delamater, G. D., Meadville, Penn. 

Deming, Newell F., New Britain, 
Conn. 

Denison, John C., Hartford, Conn. 

Dennen, Rev. Stephen R, Lynn, 
Mass. ; 

Denny, Charles A., Leicester, Mass. 

* Dexter, Charles H., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

Dexter, E. D., Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Dexter, Rev. H. M, pb. D., Boston, 
Mass. 

*Dewey, Rev. C., D. D., Rochester, 
Ni, Ye 

Dickerman, G. Sherwood, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dickerman, Rev. L., Quincy, Il. 

Dickinson, Rev. Erastus, Bricksburg, 
IN. ds 

Dickinson, Mrs. Erastus, Bricksburg, 
N..J. : 

Dickinson, Rev. N. S., South Egre- 
mont, Mass. 

Dike, Rey. Charles F., Crystal Lake, 
Til. 

Dillingham, C. H., Rockville, Conn. 

Dillingham, Mies os 

* Dimmick, L. F., D. D., Newbury, 
port, Mass. 

Dimmick, Mrs. Mary E., Providence, 
iin lee 

Dixon, Mott C., Smyrna, N. Y. 

Dodd, Rev. S. G., St. John, New 
Brunswick. 

*Dodge, Rev. John, New Braintree, 
Mass. 

Dodge, John W., Baltimore, Md. 

Dodge, Lewis W., Grafton, Mass. 

Doggett, Rev. T., Niagara Falls, 
NaiY 

* Drake, Albert, South Boston, Mass. 

Drake, Dea. Jeremy, South Boston, 
Mass. 

Dudley, George, West Winsted,Conn. 

Dunbar, Nahum, Springfield, Mass. - 

Dungan, Dea. W. W., Newton, Iowa. 

Dunham, Harriet, Lathrop, N. Y. 

Dunham, Rey. Isaac, Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

Dunham, J. H., New York. 

Dunham, Lilian Howland, New York. 

Dunham, Rev. S., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dunning, Charles, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dunning, Rev. H. N., South Nor- 
walk, Conn. j 

Durfee, T. M., Rockville, Conn. 

* Dutton, Rev. S. W.S., p. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

DPwinell, Rev. Israel E., p. p., Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
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Eames, Dea. James, Providence, R. I. 

Eaton, Rey. J. M. R., Medfield, Mass. 

Eddy, Rev. Z., p p., Detroit, Mich. 

Edgerton, Lycurgns, New York. 

Edmands, Hon. J. W., Newton, Mass. 

Edmonds, Gardner, Boston, Mass. 

Edwards, Rev. H. Ls, North Middle- 
boro’, Mass 

Edwards, Rey. Jonathan, Dedham, 
Mass. 

Edwards Miss Mary, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Edwards, William, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eggleston, Rev.Edward, p.p., Brook- 
Ly, iN. Yin 

Eldred, Dea. 
ville, Wis. 

Eldridge, Rev J., p. p., Norfolk, (t. 

Elliot, Rev. H. B.. Litchfield, Conn. 

Elwell, James W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Ely, Alfred B., Newton, Mass. 

Emerson, Rey. Joseph, Andover, 
Mass. 

Emerson, Dea R. V. C., Newton, 
Mass. ~ 

Eustis, Rey. William T 
Mass. 

Eveleth, John, Stow, Mass. 

*Fales, John M., West Brooktield, 
Mass. 

Farnham, George B., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Faxon, Miss M. A, Braintree, Mass. 


Frederick §S., Janes- 


, Springfield, 


Fay, Rev. Solomon P., Bangor, Me. 
Fessenden, kev. T K., Farmington, 
Conn. 


Fessenden, W. W., New York. 

Field, Alden P., Pascoag, R I. 

Field, Rev. George W., D. D,, Ban- 
gor, Me. 

Field, Dea. Joby, Arlington, Mass. 

Field, Rev. T. P., p p. New London, 

Fish, Allen, Port Huron, Mich. 

Fisher, Mrs. Louisa B. Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fisk, Mrs. Amelia A., Chicago, Ill. 

Fisk, Prof. Franklin W., D. D., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fiske, Rey. John O.,b. p., Bath, Me. 

* Fiske, Rev. Samuel, Madison, Conn. 

Flagg, Samnel C., Grafton, Mass. 

Fletcher, James, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Foote, Horace A., New York. 

Foote, John, Hamilton. New York. 

Forbes, Rey. S. B., West Winsted, 
Conn, 

*Forsyth. J. B., Mm. »., Chelsea, Mass. 

Foster, Albert, Meriden, Conn. 

Foster, Dea. Freeman S., Palmer, 
Mass. 

Fowler, F. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Freeland, James. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

French, Benjamin V., Lynn, Mass. 

French, H. W. , Boston, Mass. 

French, Warren C., Esq. a3 Woodstock, 
Vt. 

Frisbie, Myron J., New York. 

Frost, R. S., Chelsea, Mass. 

Fuller, Col. Thos. H., Boston, Mass. 

Fullerton, Rev. Bradford M., Palmer, 
Mass. 

Furber, Rev. D.L., Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Gage, Rev. William L., Hartford. Ct. 

Gates, Dea. S. S., Crystal Lake, Il. 

Gaylord, Rey. Wm. L.. West Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Gerould, Rey. Samuel L , Goffstown, 
N. H. 

Gifford,-Mrs. Harriet H., Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Gilbert, Rev. & R.. Wallingford, Ct. 

Gillespie, Rev. Thos., Bristol, Wis. 

Gillman, Rev. Edward W., NewYork: 

Gilman, Eliphalet, Chelsea, Mass. 

Gilman, Gideon, Augusta, Me. 

Gilman, John S., Baltimore, Md. 

* Gilman, William C., New York. 

Gladden, Rey. Washington, New 
York. 

Gleason, Charles E., Medford, Mass. 

Goodwin, Charles C, Lexington, 
Mass. 

Goodwin. Rev. H. M., Rockford, Il. 

Gookin, W. D , Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Gould, Mrs. A. C. (Temple), Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Gould, Charles, New York. 

* Gould, Charles W., New York. 

Grassie, Rev. Thomas G., Appleton, 
Wis. 

Graham, Alexander. Janesville, Wis. 

Gray, John, New York. 

Green, Dea. E. S., New Milford, Ct. 

Green, Oliver B., Chicago, Il. 

Greene, Rev. John M., Lowell, Mass. 

Greene, Mrs LavindaD, * 5. 

Greene, Rev. Richard G., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Griflin, Prof. Edward H., 
town, Mass. 

Griggs, Rev. Leverett, p. p., Bristol, 
Conn. 

Grimes, A. L., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Grosvenor, M , Jacksonville, Ill. 

Grosvenor, Rey. Mason, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Grout, John M., 

Grovesteia, J. H., 

* Guernsey, Rey. 
buque, Lowa. 


Williams- 


Medford, Mass, 
New York. 
Jesse, D. D., Du- 
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Guild, Dea Cilvin, Dedham, Mass. 

Gulliver, Rev. John P., p. p, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Haile. Hon. William, Hinsdale, N. H 

Hall, Rev. Gordon, bd. D., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Hall, Henry C., New York, 

Hall, Rev. H. L, Auburn, Me. 

Halli, W. A , New York. 

Hall, Wm. I., \\ est Hartford, Conn. 

Hammond, Dea. Charles G , Chicago, 
tll 

Harding, William G., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Hardwick, B. C., Quincy, Mass 

Harlow, Dea Ivory H , Middleboro’, 
Mass. 

Hart, Dea. J. B, Candor, New York. 

Harvey, Rev. Wm. Nye, New York. 

* Harvey, Willar.}, New York. 

Haskell, Rev. ‘TT N., Aurora, Ill. 

Haskell, Dea. Wm. P., North Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Hatch, A.S, New York 

Hatch, Walter T., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Haven, If. P., New London, Conn. 

Hawes, Jeremiah, Wellfleet, Mass. 

* Hawes, Rev. Joel, b. p., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hawkins, Hiram J., New Britain, Ct. 

Hawks, Dea. William H., Williams- 
burg, Mass. 

Hayden, Elisha, Medford, Mass. 

Havden, Jabez H., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

Hayes, Benjamin F., Medford. Mass. 

Havward, Mrs. Harriet F., Hillsboro’, 
iii 

Haseltine, Leonard, New York city. 

Hazen, Rev. Henry A., Pittsfield, 
IN Bile 

Headley, Rev. P. C . Boston, Mass 

Heard, Hon. Geo W., Ipswich, Mass. 

Herrick, Rev. Saiuel E., Boston, 
Mass 

Hewins, Dea. L. C., Foxboro’, Mass. 

Hewitt, Miss M. B, West Pomfret, 
Vt. ; 

Hibbard, Wm. R., Montreal, Canada. 

Higgins, Dea. T., Southington, Ct. 

Higley, Rev. H M., Otto, N Y. 

Hicley, Mrs.)Ac Li, > ** ok 

Hill, Rev. C. J, Ansonia, Conn. 

Hill, Hon. Wm. R., Grafton, Mass. 

Hillman, E. S., Warsaw, N. Y. 

Hills, Samuel A., M.p., Harlem, N.Y. 

Hine, Dea. Wm. H., New Milford, 
Conn. 

* Hitchcock, 
Mass. 

Holbrook, Dea. Lewis,Grafton, Mass. 


Samuel A., Brimfield, 


Holbrook, Thomas, Wellfleet, Mass. 

Holden, Zelotes W , Providence, R. I. 

Holland, Dea. E. H., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Holland, Miss Sarah E., Boston, 
Mass. 

Holmes, Israel Liverpool, England. . 

Holmes, Samuel, Mont Clair, N. J. 

Holmes, Rev. Theodore J., Brooklyn, 
Ne 

Holmes, Wm. B., Mont Clair, N. J. 

Holt, George C. 

Holyoke, Rev Wm. E., Chicago, IIl.. 

Homer, Dea Rodolphus, Monson, 
Mass. 

Hooker, Rev. Edward P., Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Hooker, Rev. H. B., p. D., Boston, 
Mass. 
Hopkins, 
Mass. 
Hopkins, Dea. Samuel, Naugatuck, 

Conn. 
Hoppin, Prof. James M,. New Haven, 
Conn 
* Horton, Rev. F., Barrington, R. I. 
(losmer, Mrs. A,, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Howard, Dea. Daniel, Fairport, N. Y. 
Howard, Rev. Martin S., Wilbraham, 
Mass. 
* Howe, Jabez C., Boston, Mass. 
Hubbard, S. H., Hyde Park, Ill. 
Hubbell, Rev. 8., Long Ridge, Conn. 
Hubbell, Rev. Wm. S., East Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
Hunt, Dea. David B., Williamsburg, 
INS Ye 
Hunt, L. A., Rockville, Conn. 
Hunt, Seth B., New York. 
Hurlburt, E. T., Springfield, Mass. 
Huse, Joseph, Winchester, Mass. - 
Hutchins, Rev. Wm., New Haven, Ct. 
Hyde, Rev. Charles M., Haverhill, 
Mass. a 
Hyde, Rey. Henry F., Rockville, Ct. 
*Hyde H. H., Boston, Mass. 
Hyde, Prof. Jas. 'T , pp , Chicago, Ill: 
liyde, Mrs. Martha, Lyme, Conn. 
Hyde, Rev. Wm. a., Lyme, Conn. 
Hyde, Wm., M.p, Stonington, Conn. 
Hyde, Willian B., Franklin, Conn. 
Ives, Henry, New Milford, Conn. 
Ives, John S., Hartford, Conn. 
Jackson, Miss Mary, Newton, Mass. 
James, Dea. Galen, Medford, Mass. 
* James, Miss Hannah, ** $6 
James, Rev. Horace, Wrentham, 
Mass 
Lyman, 
Mass. 


Rev. Henry, Westfield, 


James D, Williamsburg, 
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Jenkins, Rev. J. L., Castile, N. Y. 
Jenks, Miss E. W., Warsaw, N. af 
Jenks, Henry B., 
Johnson, Rev. E dwin, De sda Ct. 
Johnson, Lucy B., Winchester, Mass. 
Johnson, Rev. Samuel, Rodman,N. Y. 
johnson, S. W., Rockville, Conn. 
Johnson, Wm., Nev Haven, Conn. 
Johnston, John, i’ort Huron, Mich. 
Jones, Rey. D. J., Liberty Farm, Neb. 
Jones, lev. Ilenry, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jube,; John P., Newark, N. J. 
* Judd, Charles J.. Warsaw, N. Y. 
Judson, A., Gloversviile, N. Y. 
Judson, Dea. G., Raymond, Wis. 
Judson, Walter H., Hartford, Conn. 
Keene, Rev. Luther, Franklin, Mass. 
Keep, Dea. Edward P., Monson, Ms. 
Kelley, Henry R , New Britain, Conn. 
Kelsey, Rev. H S., Woburn, Mass. 
Kemp, Nathan, Welflect, Mass 
* Kendrick, Steyr hen, Franklin, N. H. 
Kent, Rev..Cephas H., Ripton, Vt. 
Ketchum, Capt. Alex., Pheenix, U.S. 
A., Harlent, N. Y. 
*Kimball, Aaron, Cambridgeport, Ms. 
Kingman, Abner, Boston. Mass. 
Kingsbury, Nelson, Hartford, Conn. 
Kingsley, Wm.L, New Haven, Conn. 
. * Kinney, Rev. M. P., Rockford, Ill. 
Kirk, Rev. 8. N., p. p., Boston, Mass. 
Kitchel, Rev. H. D., p. p., Middle- 
bury, Vt. 
Kite, John H., Rockville, Conn. 
Knight, Rev. Richard, South Hadley 
Falls, Mass. 
Knevats, Caleb B., New York. 
Knowles, F. B., Worcester, Mass. 
Knowles, Dea. Lucius J., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
Ladd, Dea. Mason, W. Woodstock, Vt. 
Lambert, Dea. Wm. G., New York. 
Lane, Rev. James P., Bristol, R. I. 
Lane. Richmond J., East Abington, 
Mass. 
Langworthy, Rey. I. 
Mass. 
Langworthy, Mrs. Sarah W., Chelsea, 
Mass. 
Leach, Hon. D. C., Traverse City, 
Mich. 
Leach, Rey. Joseph A., Keene, N. H. 
* Learned, Rey. kh. C., Plymouth, Vt. 
* Leavitt, Rev. Joshua, bD. p., New 
York. 
Leavitt, Rev. Wm. S., Northampton, 
Mass. 
Lee, Rev. Samuel H., Cleveland, O. 
Leeds. Rev. Samuel P., Hanover, 
Wis kts 


P., Chelsea, 


Leete, Rev. T. A., Thorndike, Mass. 

Leonard, J. C , Beardstown, Ill 

Lewis, Deg. Milton, Ware, Mass, 

Lewis, S. D , Warsaw, N. Y. 

Lincoln, Dea. Charles A., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Lincoln, H. B., Philadelphia, Penn. 


* Linsley, Rev. J. H., p. D., Green- 
wich, (onn. 

* Little, Kev. Geo. B , West Newton, 
Mass. 


*TAvermore, Levi W., 
lands, Mass, 
Lockwood, Mrs. 
Me. 

Lombard. Caleb, Jr., Chelsea, Mass. 

Long, Mrs. Lucia A. D., Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 

Long, Wm. H., Boston Highlands, 
Mass. 

Longley, Mrs. Martha R., 
Ill. 

Loomis, Dwight, Rockville, Conn. 

Loomis, Rey. H., Jr., Poughkeepsie, 
TAY: 

a Rev. W. H., p. p., Montpelier, 

t. 


Boston High- 


A. D., Lewiston, 


Greenville, 


. Lovejoy, John, Lowell, Mass. 


Lucas, Rev. Hazael, Mt. Morris, 
Mich. 

Mack, Mrs. Harriet P., Amherst, 
Mass 


Macy, Jared, New York. 

Magill, Rev. S W., Cornwall, Vt. 

Maltby, Rey. Erastus, ‘launton, 
Mass. 

Manning, Rev. J. M., p. D., 
Mass. 

Manny, John T., Winchester, Mass. 

March, Rey Daniel, p. p., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

Marsh, Daniel, New Milford, Conn 

Marsh, Dea. E E., West Haven, Ct. 

Martin, L P., Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Marvin, Rev. A. P., Lancaster, Mass. 

Marvin, Rey. K. P., pb p., Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Mason, Miss A. L., Chelsea, Mass. 

Mathewson, Edward P., Pomfret, Ct 

Mathewson, Mrs. Edward P., Pom- 
fret, Conn, 

Matthews, J. B., Warsaw, N. Y. 

pare Rev. H. G., Griggsville, 
li. 


Boston, 


*McEwen, Rev. Abel, p. p, New 
London, Conn. 
‘McKenzie, Rev. Alexander, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
*McLean, Rev. C. B., Wethersfield, 
Conn. 
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McNamee, Theodore, New York. 

MeVicar, Mrs. Martha D., Topeka, 
Kan. , 

McVicar, Rev. Peter M., p.p , Tope- 
ka, Kan. ‘ 

Means, Kev. James H., Boston, Dor- 
chester District, Mass. 

Means, Rev. John O., pb. v., Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 

Mears, Rey. David O., North Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Merriam, Charles, Springfield, Mass. 

Merriam, M. H., Lexington. Mass. 

Merrill, M C., Yarmouth, Me. 

Merrill, T. T., West Amesbury, Mass. 

Merwin, Rev. Nathan T., Trumbull, 
Conn. 

Merwin, Dea. N. W., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Merwin, Rev. Samuel J. M , Wilton, 
Conn. 

Metcalf, H. A., Warsaw. N. Y. 

Mighill, Rev. Nathaniel, Brattleboro’, 
Vt. 

Miles, Rev. James B., p. p., Boston, 
Mass. 

Miles, Rev. Milo N., Calla, Neb. 

Miller, Ira O., New York. 

Milliken, Rev. Charles E., Littleton, 
NESEY, 

Mills, Rev. C. L., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Mills, D. C , Gloversville, N. Y. 

Minor, Israel, New York City. 

Monroe, LeBaron, mM. D., Medway 
Village, Mass. 

Montague, Dea James S., Brookfield, 
Mass. 

Mooar, Prof. George, p. p., Oakland, 
Cal. 

Moody, L. A., Chicopee, Mass. 

Moore, Chauncy W., New York. 

Moore, Mrs. Chauney W.. ‘ fe 

Moore, Rey. E. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Moore, I. C., Collinsville, Il. 

Moore, William, Springfield, Mass. 

Morgan, Rev. H. H., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ' 

Morris, Edward F., Monson, Mass. 

Morris, Dea. Geo. F., Monson, Mass. 

Morris, Rev. Myron N., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Morrison, Mrs, Patience C., Collins- 
ville, Ill. 

Morse, O. D., Springfield, Mass. 

Morse, Otis, South Dedham, Mass- 

Morss, Dea 
town, Mass. 

Moseman, Nathan, Chicopee, Mass. 

Mowry, William A., Providence, R. I. 


Anthony S., Charles-, 


Munson, Rey. Fred., Patchogue, L. I. 

Murray, Rev. James O., D. D., New 
York 

Nesmith, Hon Geo. W., Franklin, 
IN es & 
* Newman, 
Mass. 
Newton, Rollin, Woodbridge, Conn. 
Nichols, J. Howard, Haverhill, Mass. 
Northrop, Rev. B. F., Plainfield, 
Conn. 

Northrop, Miss Sally, New Milford, 
Conn. 

Norton, E. G., Springfield, Mass. 

Nye, Bonum, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Osgood, John C., Salem, Mass. 

Owen, Miss Fannie, Newark, N. J. 

Packard, Rev. D. T., Brighton, Mass. 

Palmer, Rev. Charles Ray; Bridge- 
port, Conn, 

Palmer, Rev. Edwin B., Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Palmer, Miss Harriet Shepard, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Palmer, Irving S , Winchester, Mass. 

Palmer, Rev. Ray, p p., New York. 

Park, Rev. Calvin E., West Boxford, 
Mass. 

Park, Prof. E. A., D.D., Andover, 
Mass. 

Parker, Harrison, Winchester, Mass. 

Parker, Prof. H. E., Hanover, N. H. 

Parsons, Rev. Benj. F., Derry, N. H. 

Parsons, Rev. Henry M., Boston, 
Mass. 

Parsons, Rev. W. L., Le Roy, N. Y. 

Partridge, Dea. W., South Boston, 
Mass 

Patch, Franklin, Lexington, Mass. 

Payne, Mrs. Susan M , Stamford, Ct. 

Pearson, John. Lowell, Mass. 

Peirce, Rev. Charles M., Middlefield, 
Mass. 

Penfield, Dea. Abel, Pittsford, Vt. 

Perkins, Rev. Ariel E. P., D.D., Ware, . 
Mass. 

Perkins, Rev. F. T., Naugatuck,Conn. 

Perkins, Rev. Jonas, Braintree, Mass. 

Perrin, Rev. Layalette, Wolcottville, 
Conn. 

Perry, Baxter E., Medford, Mass. 

Phelps, Prof. A., D. D., Andover, 
Mass. 

Philips, Samuel F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Phillips, Alonzo P., Medway, Mass. 

Pheenix, S., Harlem, N. Y. 

* Pierce, A. T., Stoughton, Mass. 

Pierce, Mrs. C. F., Jericho Centre,Vt. 

Pierce, Geo. J., Manila, Phillipine 
Islands. 


Miss Caroline, Boston, 
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Pierce, S. G., Winchester, Mass. 

Pinkerton, George W , Manchester, 
ING Et: 

Plant, Dea. John, Branford, Conn. 

Plumb, Rev. Albert H., Boston High- 
lands Mass. 

Pond, Rey. W.C., San Francisco,Cal. 

Poole, Alexander, M. D, Wakefield, 
Mass, 

Poor, Hon. Henry, South Danvers, 
Mass. 

Porter, Dea. A. W., Monson, Mass. 

Porter, Rey. Edward G., Lexington, 
Mass. 

Porter, Mrs. Elizabeth S., Boston, 
Mass. 

* Porter; Rev. N., D. D., Farmington, 
Conn. 

Post, Kev. Truman M., pv. v., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

* Potter, John C., Newton, Mass. 

Powers, Charles, New York. 

Powers, Joel, Lowell, Mass. 

Pratt, Chester, Providence, R. I. 

Prince, James H., Winchester, Mass. 

Proctor, Edna Dean, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Putnam, Douglas, Harmar, Ohio. 

Quimby, Samuel D, Newton, Mass. 

Quint, Rev. A. H., p. p., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Rand, Isaac, Keene, N. H. 

Rankin, Rey. J. E., p. p.,, Washing- 
ton, bD. C. 

Ranney, L., mM. p., New York. 

* Redman, St. Croix, Medford, Mass. 

Reed, Rey Edward A., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Reed,~Mrs. Edward A., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Reed, Rev Julius A., Columbus, Neb. 

Reed, Washingten, East Abington, 
Mass. 

Rice, Fitz James, Providence, R. I. 

hice, Geo. L., Winchester, Mass. 

Rice, Dea. L. L., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rice, Dea. R. E., New Haven, Conn. 

Richards, John E., Medford, Mass. 

Richardson, Charles B , Boston, Ms. 

Richardson, Chas. M., Salem, Mass. 

Richardson, Key. Henry J., Lincoln, 
Mass. 

Richardson, Mrs. Henry J., Lincoln, 
Mass. 


Richardson, Dea. L., Winchester, 
Mass. 
Richardson, Sumner, Winchester, 
Mass. 


Rigney, Thomas, New York. 
Riker, James, Harlem, N. Y. 
Riply, Charles D., Newark, N. J. 


‘Shedd, Mrs. Mary H., 


Ripley, David, Newark, N. J. 
Ripley, D. C., New York. 
Ripley, John W., Newark, N. J. 
Ripley, Joseph, New York. 
Ripley, Mary A., Newark, N. J. 
Risley, 8. G., Rockville, Conn. 
hitter, John, New Liaven, Conn. 
Ritter, Thomas, mM. p., New York. 
Robbins, Dea. N. C., Salem, Mass. 
Roberts, Rey. G. W., Williamsfield, 
Ohio. 
Robinson, J. J., Rockville, Conn. 

* Robinson, Rey. R. T., Winchester, 
Mass. 
Rockwell, 
Conn. 
Rodgers, John F.. Lowell, Mass. 
Rodman, T. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


John T., West Winsted, 


Rood, Rey. Thomas H., Westfield, 
Mass. 

Root, George W., Hartford, Conn. 

Root, Judson H., “6 

Rose, Mrs. A. Gs 


Rockville, Conn. 
Rose, E. K., ub 2s 
Rowell, Rev. 
Cal. 
Roy, Rey. Joseph W., p. p., Chicago, 
iil. 
Russell, Alexander, Newark, N. J. 
Safford, Mrs. Daniel, Boston, Mass. 
Salisbury, Mrs. A., New Haven, Ct. 
Salisbury, Prof. Edward E., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Salisbury Mrs. E. E., 
Conn. 
Sanborn, Mrs. M. 
Mich. 
Sanborn, S. T., Winchester, Mass. 
Sanford, Rey. David, Medway, Mass. 
Sargent, Moses H., Newton, Mass. 
Savage, Rey. Wm. T., Franklin, N.H. 


Joseph, San Francisco, 


New Haven, 


D., Port Huron, 


*Sawyer, Rev. Rufus M., Anamosa, 
Iowa. 

Sazendorf, George A., Providence, 
Ril. 


Schoales, F. P., New York. 
Scott, Nelson T., Naugatuck, Conn. 
Scott, Dea. Robert, Newton, Iowa. 
Scoville, Edward, Waterbury, Conn. 
Scranton, E. C., Madison, Conn. 
Searle, Rev. R. T., Thetford, Vt. 
Severance, Rey. M. L., Orwell, Vt. 
Sewall, Rev. Wm., Norwich, Vt. 
Seward, Rey. John, Tallmadge, Ohio. 
Seward, Wm. R., Rochester, N. Y. 
Seymour, Robert W., New York. 
Shedd, John H.. Leominster, Mass. 
Leominster, 
Mass. 
Shelton, George W., Derby, Conn. 
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Shepherd, 
Mass. 
Sheppard, Charles C.,Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Sheppard, Mrs. Emeline, Volney, 
Ys 

Sheppard, John §., Penn Yan, N. Xi 

Sheppard, Morris B., Ce 

Sherman, Rev. C. S., Nassau, N. ¥. 

- Shipman, Reuben, Barry, Ill. 

Shipman, Rev. T. L., Jewett City, Ct. 

Silliman, Prof. Benjamin, New Ha- 
ven, Conn, 

Simmons, Charles, Augusta, Me. 

Simmons, Edward, Lockport, N. Y. 

Simonds, Dea. Alvan, South Boston, 
Mass. 

Skillings, Dea. David N., 
ter, Mass. 

Smith, Adon, New York. 

Smith, Alfred, Hartford, Conn. 

Smith, Charles S., New York, 

Smith, Charles T., ‘‘ Gs 

Smith, Harriet T., ‘ 0: 

Smith, James, Ks ae 

Smith, James, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Smith, Rev. Joseph, Minot, Me. 

Smith, Capt. Joseph E., Stonington, 
Conn. 

Smith, Rev. 
Ni ied: 

Smith, Rev. Moses, Chicago, Ill. 

Smith, S. H. D., Southington, Conn. 

Smith, Wm. Henry, New York. 

Smith, Mrs. Wm. H., ‘‘ oe 

Smith, Rev. Wm. J., Alden, Iowa. 

*Snow, Rey. Wm. F., Lawrence, 
Mass. ~ 

Southmayd, Horace, New York. 

southmayd, S. C., of ce 

Southworth, Wells, New Haven, Ct. 

Spaulding, Joseph, Janesville, Wis. 

Spaulding, J. A., Rockville, Conn. 

Spear, Rev Samuel T., D. p., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Dy 

Stanton, Rev. Geo. 
mouth, Mass. 

Starr, Burgess P., Hartford, Conn. 

Starr, Matt. W., 6 

Stearns, Charles C., West Harttord: 
Conn. 

Stearns, 
Conn. 

Stearns, Dea. Richard H., Boston, 
Mass. 

Stebbins, C. H., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stedman, C. Jr., M. D., Brooklyn, 
NG oY 


Thomas, Winchester, 


Winches- 


Matson M., Newark, 


F., South Wey- 


George M., West Hartford, 


Stetson, Miss Helen A., Medford,. 


Mass. 
Stetson, Miss L. Mari ia, Medford, Ms. 


Stetson, Dea. John, Medford, Mass. 

Stetson, Dea. Jotham, Medford, Mass. 

Stevens, Edward, New Haven, Conn. 

Stevens, H. C., M. D., Boston, Mass. 

Stickney, Frank He Rocky ile, Conn. 

Stickney, J.N., 

Stickney, J. W., Chelsey Mase 

Stickney, T. G.. Bangor, Me. 

Stimson, J. G., Norwich, Vt. 

Stinson, 8. B., Sandwich, Ill. 

Stockwell, Hon. Stephen N., Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 

Stone, Rev. A. L., p. p., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

* Stone, Rev. Benjamin P., Dp. pd, 
Concord, N. H. 

Stone, Harlan P., Springfield, Mass. 

Stone, Capt. S. B., Stonington, Conn. 

* Storrs, Rev. R. S., D. D., Braintree, 
Mass. 

Storrs, Rev. R. 8., Jr., D. D., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Stowe, Rev. C. E., p. D., Hartford, - 
Conn. 

Stowell, Rev. Alexander David, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

Stratton, Mrs. Lucia L , Worcester, 
Mass. 
Stratton, 
Mass. 

Street, Rev. Owen, Lowell, Mass. 

Strong, Rey. D. A., Coleraine, Mass, 

Strong, ‘Rev. Edward, D. D., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Strong, Rev. Elnathan E., Waltham, 
Mass. 

Sturges, Edward, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Sturges, Miss Susan M., Mansfield, O. 

Sturtevant, Rev. J. M., D. D., Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Sturtevant, Rev. J. M., Jr., Denver, 
Col. 

Sumner, Rey. Cliarles B., Monson, 
Mass. 

Sumner, John, Newburyport, Mass. 

Sutliffe, John, Meriden, Conn. 

Swan, Dea. Charles L.,Clinton, Mass. 

Sweetser, Rev. Seth, D. p., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Sweetzer, J. A., New York. 

Swett, John, Wellfleet, Mass. 


Rev. R. B., Worcester; 


‘Tabor, Dea. Stephen H., Providence, 


Bal. 
Talbert, Benj. G., Harlem, N. Y. 
Talcott, A. K., Rockville, Conn. 
Talcott, George, Rockville, Conn. 
Tarbox, Rev. I. N., D. p., West New- 
ton, Mass. 
Taylor, Rev. Edward, D. D., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
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Taylor, Dea. Edward, Andover, Mass. 

Taylor, Hon. H. W., Canandaigua, 
he ge 

Taylor, Dea. John, Chelsea, Mass. 

Teel, John, Newburyport, Mass. 

Tenney, ee, A. B. W., Wells River, 
Vt. 

Tewksbury, Rev. George ‘A., Piy- 
mouth, Mass. 

Thacher, Rev. Geo., D. D., Iowa City, 
lowa, 

Thayer, Prof. J. Henry, 
Mass. 

Thomas, Aaron. 

Thomas, Edward J., Brookline, Mass. 

*Thome, Rey. James A.,Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Thompson, Rey. A. C., D. D., Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 

Thompson, Dea. C. F., Besuaere: 
Vie. 

Thompson, Rev. J. P., Lu. D., Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

Thompson, Rey. L, North Woburn, 
Mass. 

Thompson, Ovid, Woodstock, Vt. 

Thompson, Dea. Salmon, “ ‘ 

Thompson, Dea. S. K., Providence, 
Ls @ 

Thorpe, James H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thurber, Key. Edward G , Syracuse, 
ee 

Thurston, Rev. R. B., Stamford, Ct. 

Tibbetts, Mrs. Jane N., Somersworth, 
N. H. 

Tiffany, J. Osmond, Attleboro’, Mass 

Tillotson, Rey. Geo. J., Hampton, 
Conn. 

Tilton, Theodore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Timlow, Rev. H. R , Southington, Ct. 

Titus, A. N., Haitem, N. Yu 

Tobey, Hon. Edward S., 
Mass. 

Tolman, Re 


Andover, 


Boston, 


v. R., Hampton, Va. 


*Tolman, Rey. Samuel H., Lenox, 
Mass. 

Tompkins, Rev. W. R., Wrentham, 
Mass, 


Torrey, Rev. C. C., Charlotte, Vt. 

Torrey, Miss Elizabeth L, South 
Weymouth, Mass 

Tourtellot, Jeremiah F., Providence, 
RE 

Townsend, Dea, Amos, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Townsend, James M., New Haven, 
Coun, 

* Trask, 

* Treat, 
Conn, 


Hon. J. P.,Gloucester, Mass. 
Dea, Atwater, New Haven, 


Trowbridge, Henry, New Haven, Ct. 

Trowbridge, Henry, 2d, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Trowbridge, Otis, Newton, Mass. 

Trowbridge, Thomas R., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Tufts, Arthur T., Malden, Mass. 

Turner, Rey. Asa, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Turner, J. M., Rockville, Conn. 

Tuttle, Rev. William G., Ware, Mass. 

Twining, Rev. Kinsley, Providence, 
Fea i 

Twitchell, Rev. Justin E., East Cleve- 
land, O. 

Tyler, Rey. C..M., [thaca,,.N. Yi, 

‘lyler, Rev. Henry M, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Wakefield, Rey. Wiliam, Harmar, O. 

Waldo, Rev. Levi F., Lowell, Mich. 

Wales, Rev. Henry A., Stonington, 
Conn. . 

Walker, Dea. Alfred, New Haven, Ct. 

Walker, Rev. Avery S., Gloversville, 
IN sy Xe 

* Walker, Rev. C., p.p., Pittsford, Vt. 

Walker, George, New York. 

Walker, Rev. George L., p. p., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Walker, Rey. 
Mass. 

Wallace, Rev. Cyrus W.,p.p, East 
Abington, Mass. 

Wallace, J. M., Fairfax, Iowa. 

Walton, Milton L., Cambridge, Mass, 

Ward, Mrs. Ellen Maria, New York. 

Ward, Rev. William Hayes, mais 

Warner, Dea. C. H., Cambridgeport, 
Mass. 

Warner, Rev. W. W., Port Leyden, 
ie aki 

Warren, Dea. John, Newton, Mass. 

Warren, Rev. Leroy, Pentwater, 
Mich. 

Warren, Rufus E., Grafton, Mass. 

Warren, Samuel D.. Boston, Mass. 

Washburn, fon. Emory, LL. p., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Washburn, Herbert F., Medford, 
Mass. 

Washburn, J. H., New York. 
Washburn, Thomas D., Hillsboro’, 
Til. 
Wastell, 
Mich. 
Waterman, Mrs. Charlotte V., Bos- 

ton, Mass, 
* Waterman, Rey. T. T., Munroe, Ct. 
Webb, Rev. E. B., D. D., Boston, 
Mass. 
Welles, Frederick, Glas: onbury, Ct. 


H. D., Bridgewater, 


Mrs. A. E, Port Huron, 
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Wellman, Mrs. 
Mass. 

Wellman, Rev. J. W., Dp. p., Newton, 
Mass. 

West, William G., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Wetherby, Rev. Charles, Nashua, 
N. H. 

Whitcomb, David, Worcester, Mass. 

White, Rev. Orlando H., p. p., New 
Haven, Conn. 

* White, Rev. Pliny H., Coventry; Vi 

White, William H., 

Whitin, Dea. John C., Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whiting, Rev. L., p. p., Janesville, 
Wis. 
Whiting, 
Wis. 
Whiton, Rev. James M., Lynn. Mass. 
Whittemore, Arthur D., New York, 

Whittemore, T. E., Malden, Mass. 
Whittemore, Timothy C, Benning- 


Ellen M., Newton, 


Mrs. Sophia, Janesville, 


ton, N. H. 
Whittlesey, Rev. K., Washington, 
10 104 


Whittlesey, Dea. G. W., New Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

Whittlesey, Dea. Henry, New York. 

Wickes, Rev. Henry, Brighton, N. Y. 

Wickes, Rev. Thomas, D. D., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Willard, Rev. Samuel G., Colchester, 
Conn. 

Wilcox, Loyal, Hartford, Conn. 

Willcox, Rev. G .Buckingham, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Willcox, Rev. William H., Reading, 
Mass. 

Williams, Mrs. D. S., Goshen, Mass. 


Williams, Rev. E. E., Elyria, N. Y. 

Williams, Rev Edward Moore, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Williams, George H., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Williams, Rev. J. M., Waupun, Wis. 

* Williams, T. W., Emerald Grove, 
Wais.e © 

Williston, A. Lyman, Florence, Mass. 

* Williston, Dea. J. P., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Williston, Hon. Samuel, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Wilson, Rev. Gowen 
Conn. 

Winchell, Chauncey, Rockville,Conn. 

Wing, Henry F., Grafton, Mass. 

Winslow, Rev. H., Willimantic,Conn. 

Winter, Rev. Alpheus, Middlefield, 
Conn. 

Wolcott, William, Peabody, Mass. 

Wood, Hon. B. R., Albany, N. Y. 

Wood, Oliver E., New York. 

Woodruff, Albert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Woodruff, W., M. bp, Plymouth Hol- 
low, Conn. 5 

Woodward, Ashbel, mM. p., Franklin, 
Conn. 

Woodward, Ebenezer, 


C., Windsor, 


Newton, Mass. 


Woodward, Miss H., Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Woodworth, Rev. C. L., Boston, 
Mass. 


Woolsey, Pres. Theodore D., LL. D., 
New Haven, Conn. 

* Worcester, Rev. S. M., D.D , Salem, 
Mass. 

Wright, Col. Albert J., Hartford, Ct. 


-Young, Rev. John K., p. D., Hopkin- 


ton, N. H. 


Petter EL N, A Dyel, oN « 


BUSINESS FORMS. 


THE following Forms. used by the American Congregational Union 
in the conduct of its affairs will afford answers to inquiries frequently 
made ; and they are specially commended to the attention of business 
men, as giving a full view of the mode in which the operations of the 
Union are carried on, and as the means of assuring the highest confi- 
dence of such men in the fidelity and wisdom with which its affairs are 
managed. 


CONDITIONS ON WHICH AID IS GRANTED FOR BUILD- 
ING HOUSES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP BY THE AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


E> ead carefully, and duly consider each of the following specifica- 
tions : — 

I. All appropriations are made for the benefit of Evangelical Con- 
gregational Churches. The name of the Church, its Society or Corporate 
title, its location, and Post-office address must be given in full. 

II. In no case will a sum of money be granted which is greater than 
one half of the amount raised by the Church and Society that makes 
the application. The Union has no permanent fund, but depends wholly 
upon the current contributions of the Churches andits friends ; for this 
reason it seldom isxable to make loans, except where funds are specially 
given it for that purpose ; and in all cases in which loans are made, 
adequate security for repayment must be given. 

Ill. Every application must be indorsed and commended by the 
local Agent of the American Home Missionary Society ; or by two or 
more ministers, or well-known laymen conversant with the condition, 
prospects, and wants of the place, and of the Church asking aid, but 
not residents of that place. 

1V. Itis made a condition of every appropriation, that each Church 
receiving aid, shall vote to make, and make, a contribution every year 
to the funds of the American Congregational Union, and record this 
vote in the Church Records, and also keep its House of Worship con- 
tinuously insured against loss by fire. 

V. The Church or Society receiving aid must own its House of Wor- 
ship and the land on which it stands, in fee simple, and with the aid 
granted must be free from debt or incumbrance ; or it must give ade- 
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quate security for the preservation of the fund to its proper uses. Na 
absolute donation of money will be made except such as pays the last 
bills, leaving no claim or lien against the house, or land upon which it 
stands, or against the Church, or Corporation, either in LAW, EQUITY, 
or ILONOR. 

VI. The Church or Society receiving aid, in addition to the regular 
grant of the Union, from neighboring Churches or Congregational , 
Friends, shall recognize the same as a ‘‘ Special grant ” of the Union, 
and give a receipt for it as such, that those giving the money may have 
due credit, and the sum given be secured permanently to the cause of 
Church-building. 

VII. When a donation has been voted by the Board of Trustees, the 
amount will be held in reserve until the Church edifice is ready to be 
used for public worship, and the Church Corporation has obtained re- 
ceipts in full for all bills incurred in the erection of its house, except to 
the amount of the donation by the Union; and until full and definite 
statements, relative to the condition of the Church and its organization, 
its House of Worship, and financial obligations, have been made to the 
Treasurer of the Congregational Union, in addition to the ‘“ Certificate 
and Agreement,” showing that the Church and its Corporation have 
complied with all the “ conditions ” upon which the donation was voted. 

VII. Where the Church or Society, to which aid has been voted, 
fails to comply with the conditions for receiving the money within one 
year from the date of the vote, the appropriation will be considered 
void, unless an extension of time be asked for within that period, and 
granted by the Board of Trustees. 

IX. In no case will the Trustees be bound to pay any appropriation 
where the size of: the house or its cost is materially greater than the 
estimatés upon which the appropriation was made. 

X: In the event that any Church organization which has received a 
donation from the Congregational Union shall from any cause become 
extinct, or cease to be an Evangelical Congregational Church, or abandon 
public worship and sell its house, or neglect to keep it insured, or to com- 
ply with the other conditions upon which said donation was granted, 
then the sum which was granted and paid to said Church Corporation 
shall revert to THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, and be 
paid to its Treasurer within six months from the time of such a change 
of the Church, or sale of the house, or neglect of the conditions of said 
grant. 

XI. Every Church receiving aid shall report to the Corresponding 
Secretary, at the end of one year after entering its sanctuary, the in- 
crease of its congregation, of its own membership, the size of its Sab- 
bath school, and any other items of general interest. And it is further 
requested to report to the Secretary of the Union once a year there- 
after, for at least five years, its average attendance on public worship, 
whether the Church is self-supporting, and the total amount of its con- 
tributions for benevolent purposes during the preceding year. 
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XII. All applications for aid must be made by the Officers of the 
Church and its Society or legal Corporation, and full information and 
definite answers given relative to the following inquiries : — 

The name of the Church is 

It was organized on the 

Its corporate title is 

It was incorporated on the 

Our Post-oflice address is : 

The number of male membersis ; No. of female members is ; 
Total, 

The average attendance on public worship is . The population 
of the place is 

What is its location and prospect of growth? 

What other Church organizations and Church edifices, if any, within 
three miles? 

The size of the house to be built is 

It will accommodate 

What is the general style of the Edifice, and what material is to be 
used? 

The estintated cost of the house, when finished, is 

The cost of the Lot was 

The amount of reliable subscription now raised is 

When is the House to be completed, and ready to be used for public 
worship? 

Can you support preaching regularly without aid from the A. H. M. 
S.? 

In addition to the foregoing, please state any other facts which will 
show the importance of obtaining the aid asked. 


~ 


~ APPLICATIONS FOR AID.* 


Wer, THE UNDERSIGNED, Officers of the Congregational 
Church of - County of and State of do hereby 
certify and state: — 

1st. That the answers given to the questions on the preceding page 
and the statements made are, to the best of our knowledge, strictly 
correct. 


* The church applying for aid should not embarrass itself by assuming before- 
hand that the amount asked for will certainly be granted. Nothing is pledged 
from the Union until the actual vote of the Board of Trustees on a regular appli- 
cation, 

Dimecrtions. — Fill the blanks on the preceding page, giving full information 
and adefinite answer as to each item, Then fill the ‘“ Application’’ on this page 
with the least sum that will suffice, and sign as indicated above. Secure the sig- 
natures to ‘‘ Recommendation” as directed in specification No. [II., on the pre- 
ceding page; then forward this to the Rooms of the Congregational Union, Bible 
House, New York. 
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2d. That we believe the LEAST amount that will suffice to complete 
and pay last bills on’our house of worship, with our utmost exertions, is . 
the sum of Dollars. 

3d. We hereby agree to receive such sum as may be granted to us, 
under the conditions stated on the preceding page, pledging ourselves 
to a faithful compliance with the same. 


Respectfully, 
‘ Trustees. Deacons 
Minister. 
Date 
RECOMMENDATION. 


THE UNDERSIGNED are well satisfied that the foregoing statements 
are reliable, and that the Church asking aid deserves sympathy and 
help. Our knowledge of the place, and of the members of the Church, 
warrants us in commending them heartily to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Trustees of the American Congregational Union. 


Superintendent A. H. M.S. 


Pastor or S. 8. of Cong’l Church at 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CHURCH AND ITS COR- 
PORATION, ITS HOUSE OF WORSHIP, AND FINANCIAL — 
OBLIGATIONS, ETC. 


The following are correct statements of the present condition and 
financial affairs of the Congregational Church and its Corpo- 
ration, at County of State of 

This Church was organized 

Its legal or corpérate title is 

It was incorporated 

The present number of male members is 

The present number of female members is 

This Church voted to take an ANNUAL ConLECTION for the Con- 
gregational Union at its meeting held 18 

The size of the House of Worship is 

It is built of 

It will accommodate 

It is now insured for $ in the 

The amount paid for the land was $ 

There has now been raised and paid on account of the House, and 
wehold receipts for, $ 

The entire cost of the House was 
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The sums contributed by neighboring Churches or Congregational 
. friends, to aid us in building, are as follows, viz.: 
The house has been ready to be used for holding public worship since 
The following is our Post-office address : 
Please make the draft for the appropriation payable to the order of 
Minister. 
Deacons and 


Trustees. 
18 


N.B.— The blanks on this paper must be filled out, and a satisfac- 
tory statement given as to each of the above items, before the Treas- 
urer is authorized to pay the appropriation. This paper, when filled 
out and signed, should be sent to the treasurer, at New 
York, with the Certificate and Agreement. 


CERTIFICATE AND AGREEMENT. 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, Officers of the Congregational 
Church and Society of County of State of hereby cer- 
tify that the house of worship built by this corporation is now complet- 
ed and ready to be used for public worship, and that the ground upon 
which it stands is owned in fee simple by the said corporation, free 
and clear of incumbrance, and that the sum of dollars, appro- 
priated by THe AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, is suflicient to 
pay all debts now outstanding ; that the aforesaid church edifice is now 
duly insured against loss by fire; and that the vote taken by this church 
in conformity with the 1Vth condition is recorded in the church rec- 
ords ; also that all the conditions upon which this appropriation was 
made-have been fully complied with on the part of this church and its 
corporation, strictly in accordance with the facts given in the accom- 
panying statement of the “ Present Condition of this Church Organi- 
zation, and its Financial Obligations”; and on receipt of this appropri- 
ation by us, we hereby agree to discharge without delay all debts that 
can be made a lien against the aforesaid house of worship, or the land 
upon which it stands, and also to keep the said house continuously in- 
sured against loss by fire. 

FURTHERMORE, we hereby agree for ourselves and our successors ip 
office, that, in the event the aforesaid Congregational Church shall, from , 
any cause, become extinct, or cease to be an Evangelical Congregationa, 
Church, or abandon public worship and sell its house, or neglect to kee y 
its house of worship insured, or to comply with the other conditiors 
upon which said appropriation was granted, that the above sum of 

dollars shall revert to THrE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION; and we hereby promise and agree to well and truly pay, or 
cause the same to be paid to the Treasurer of said CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION, within six months after such a change of the Church, or sale of 
the house, or neglect of the conditions of said grant. 
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The amount of fhe appropriation by the Unionis . ... . *$ 
The amount raised and now paid on account of the house and land . 

IS TEE PE aie aes Roe 

The whole cost of the house and land is’. . « « «)\s slsumenay 
WITNESS our hands and seals this day of one thousand 
eight hundred and 


Trustees. 


WE hereby certify that the statements contained in the above Cer- 
tificate and Agreement are correct. 
—— ——, Minister. 


Deacons. 


N. B. — This “ Certificate and Agreement” should not be sent to the 
TREASURER of the CONGREGATIONAL UNION until all the conditions 
upon which the aid was granted, have been carefully complied with. 
Then it must be accompanied with a certificate from either a judge of a 
court, a justice of the peace, a lawyer, or a notary public, that the Soci- 
ety, or other corporation, is duly incorporated in accordance with the 
laws of the State in which it is located, with the date of such incorpo- 
ration; also, that the officers thereof were legally chosen; and a full and 
defiuite statement of the ‘‘ Present Condition of the Church Organiza- 
tion, iis House of Worship, and Financial Obligations,” must also be 
sent with this Certificate and Agreement. 


TREASURER’S RECEIPT. 


$ 187 

RECEIVED FROM THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, by 
its Treasurer, ~~ the sum of Dollars, being the amount 
appropriated by said Society to the Corporation of the | Congrega- 
tional Church of County of State of to complete the 
payment for the house of worship of said church and society, subject to 
- all the provisions and conditions mentioned in the Certificate and 
Agreement signed by the officers of said church and corporation, in 
é Recordance with which said appropriation was made. 


N. B.— This Receipt must be signed by the officers of the society, or 
the church corporation, and also by. the deacons, and then returned to 
, Treasurer, New York, ° 


_ 
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SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Any church which contributes money to aid, another church in the 
erection of its house of worship can do so through the Union, by send- 
ing its money to the Union with the direction that it is for a ‘special 
appropriation,” or by requiring the church which receives it to ackiiowl- 
edge its receipt to the Union. Thus important advantages are gained 
which cannot be well secured without the intervention of the Union. 
When a church applies to the Union for help, and receives aid from 
neighboring churches or Congregational friends, in addition to the requ- 
lar appropriation of the Union, it is required to account for the same to 
the Union, that the donors may have due credit, that what is done by 
the denomination in the work of church erection may be permanently 
recorded, and that all ihe money thus given may be secured for all time 
to the ohject for which it is bestowed, the recipients being held legally 
to pay that money into the treasury of the Union should their church 
prove a failure. 


In such cases use is made of the following: — 


TREASURER’S RECEIPT FOR A SPECIAL APPROPRIATION, 


$ Sta. 
RECEIVED FROM THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, by 
contributions of making in all the sum of Dollars, which 


sum, the direct gift of the contributors, is made a special appropria- 
tion by the Board of Trustees of Tur AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL 


UNION to the corporation of the Congregational Church of 
County of State of to aid in payment for the house of 


worship of said church and its society or corporation. 

And we hereby agree for ourselves, and our successors in office, that, 
in case the aforé’aid Congregational Church shall, from any cause, be- 
come extinct, or cease to be an Evangelical Congregational Church, or 
shal] abandon public worship, and sell its house, that the above sum of 

Dollars shall revert to THe AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL 
Union, in addition to any other sum which this church, its society, or 
corporation may receive from the said CONGREGATIONAL UNION; and 
we hereby promise and agree to well and truly pay the said sum of 
money, or cause it to be paid, to the Treasurer of said CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION, within six months after such a change of the church 
or sale of the house. 


N. B. — The names of the churches (or individuals) which contribute 
the money, and the several amounts given, should be inserted in this 
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receipt, and it should be signed by the officers of the society or the | 
church corporation which receives the special appropriation, and then 
sent to the Treasurer of the Union in New York City. This receipt 
enables the Union to give proper credit to the donors, and secures the 
donation permanently for the benefit of churches of the Congrega- 
tional denomination. 


FORM OF DEED. 


WuEN the laws of a State do not recognize a church as a legal cor- 
porate body, or when in a Territory there are no statutes respecting 
church property, a form ef Deed may be used by means of which a 
church may hold the property on principles of common law. 

Such a blank form of Deed will be furnished gratuitously by the 
Union to any officer of a church who may apply. 


LOANS. 


WHEN a Loan is made by The American Congregational Union to 
a church, security is taken on the property, and the money is required 
to be refunded, after a period of years, in annual instalments; and no 
interest is charged if the debt is paid when it becomes due. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Ir will be seen from the foregoing “ Conditions,” the form for the 
statement of the “ Present Condition,” etc., and the *‘ Certificate and 
Agreement” (and the note of’ explanation with each). what the chureh 
and its legal organiZation must do to obtain the money which has been 
appropriated by the Board of Trustees of the Congregational Union. 
The Treasurer is not authorized to pay any appropriation until assured 
that all of these conditions have been faithfully fulfilled; therefore, to 
save delay, it is important that definite information be furnished him 
as to all necessary matters pertaining to the erection of the house of 
worship at the time of sending him the Certificate and Agreement. 
Whenever such information is received, showing a satisfactory compli- 
ance with these conditions, the money will be forwarded. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


dorth ant South Consociations 


LYPCHEIELD COUNTY, CT., 


IN CONVENTION AT LITCHFIELD, JULY 7 AND 8, 1852, 


TO COMMEMORATE THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
“OF THEIR PRIMITIVE ORGANIZATION. 


ee 


HARTFORD: 
PRESS OF CASE, TIFFANY AND COMPANY. 
.1852. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


CONSOCIATED CHURCHES IN LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 


‘Tue Minutes of Convention, and the several discourses upon this oc- 
casion, amply reveal.its object, and detail the proceedings. Prefatory 
narration or remark is needless. 

The idea of such a commemoration, originated simultaneously with the 
two existing Consociations, in session within their respective bounds, in 
June, 1851. 

On the part of Litchfield North Consociation, 

Messrs. Frederick Marsh, Pastor in Winchester, 
, : Cyrus Yale, Pastor in New Hartford, and 
~ Brother Horace Gillette, of New Hartford South ; 

And on the part of Litchfield South Consociation, 

Abate fell L. Parmelee, Pastor in Litchfield South Farms, 
Jenjamin L. Swan, Pastor in Litchfield Ist Society, 
Austin Isham, Pastor in Roxbury, with 
srethren David C. Whittlesey of New Preston, and 
Andrew Buel, of Litchfield, 
were appointed a Joint Committee of Arrangements, to consider and pro- 
vide for the intended solemnities. 

This Committee met in January, 1852, at Litchfield and after consuii- 
ation, digested the plan of services eventually carried into effect, and 
which appears in the ensuing record of Convention. 


Copy of Minutes of Litchfield North and South Consociations, in joint 
session. 

At a special meeting of the two Consociations. of Litchfield County, 

Conn., convened by mutual agreement according to previous arrangement, 

at, Litehfield, July 7, 1852, at 11 o’clock, A. M., to celebrate the Centen- 


4 Centennial Anniversary of the ~ ; ‘ 


nial Anniversary of the formation of the Consociation of Litchfield 
County, there were present, from Litchfield South, 


CHURCHES. 
Bethlem, . 


Harwinton, 
Litchfield, 


PASTORS. 
Aretas G. Loomis, 
Warren G. Jones, 
Benjamin L. Swan, 


Litchfield South Farms, David L. Parmelee, 


Northfield, 
Milton, . 

New Milford, 
Bridgewater, 
Plymouth, 
Plymouth Hollow. 
Roxbury. 
Sherman, 
Southbury; 
South Britain. 
Washington, 
New Preston, 
Watertown, 
Woodbury South, 


Lewis Jessup, 
David Murdock, Jr., 


Israel P. Warren, 


Judson B. Stoddard, 


Ephraim Lyman, 


Chauncey Goodrich. 


Lucius Curtis, 


From Litchfield North. 


Amenia, N. Y. 
Canaan North. 
Canaan South, . 
Colebrook, 
Cornwall North, 
Cornwall South, 


Ellsworth, : Fo 


Goshen, 
Hitchcocksville, 
Kent, . : ‘ 
New Hartford First, 
New Hartford North, 
New Hartford South, 
Norfolk, 

Northeast, N. Y., 
Salisbury, 

Sharon, 

Torringford, . 
Torrington, 

Warren, 
Wolcottville, 


Ralph Smith, 
William J. Alger, 
Lavalette Perrin, 
Luther H. Barber, 


Cyrus Yale, 

Joseph A. Saxton. 
James C. Houghton, 
Joseph Eldridge, 


Adam Reid, 
Thomas G. Carver, 
William H. Moore, 
John A. M’Kinstry, 
John R. Keep, 
Samuel T. Seeley, 


Dea. 
Dea. 
Bro. 
Bro. 
Dea. 


Bro. 


‘Dea. 


Bro. 


DELEGATES. 
Adam Kasson. 
Samuel Wilson. 
William Beebe. 
Dennis Bradley. 
John Catlin. 


ro. Ethan Kilborn. 

. D. S. Boardman. 
. Loren. D. Sanford. © 
. Ferrand Dunbar. 


. D. D. Hoag. 
. Wm. L. Fabrique. 


David Punderson. 


. D. C. Whittlesey. 


. Eli Somers. 


. Joseph Kellogg. 
. Chester Stillman. 
. Nathan Hart. 


Jedidiah Calhoun. 


. Calvin P. Chaffee. 
. Abraham Norton, 
. Horace Hollister. 

. Ashbel Fuller. 

. Horace Kellogg. 


. Samuel S. Bates. 
. Amos Pettibone. 
ro. John D. Gallup. 
. Horace Hollister. 
. Wm. M. Smith. 
. Thomas Watson. 


Asa Dutton. 
William Hopkins. 
R. C. Abernethy. 
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The following persons being present, were invited to sit with the Conven- 


tion as corresponding members : 


MINISTERS. 
Thomas Robbins, D, D., 
Abel M’Ewen, D. D., 


Edward W. Hooker, D. D., . 


Frederick Marsh, 
Herman L. Vaill, . 
Fosdie Harrison, 
Elias Clark, 

Henry B. Blake, 
George P. Prudden, 
James Averill, 
Dillon Williams, 
James Kilborn, . 
Jonathan Brace, 

Ira Pettibone, 
Mason Grosvenor, . 
David A. Grosvenor, . 
Charles Wadsworth, 
John Cunningham, 
Asa C. Pierce, 
Isaac De Voe, 
William Pitcher, 

2 LICENTIATES. 
Samuel F. Bacon, . 
Francis F. Williams, . 
Augustus Smith, 
Oscar Bissel, 


_ RESIDENCE. 
Hartford. 
New London. 
South Windsor. 
Winchester. 
Litchfield. 
North Guilford. 
Egremont, Mass. 
South Coventry. 
Southbury, S. S.* 
Berlin. 
Bridgewater, S. 8. 
Prospect. 
Milford. 
Winsted. ° 
New Haven. 
Elyria, Ohio. 
Philadelphia. 
Winchester. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Northeast, N. Y., 8. S. 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


New Preston, S. S. 
Milton, S. S. 
Washington. 
Litchfield. 


The Convention was called to order, and led to the choice of a Mod- 
erator, by Rev. Cyrus Yale, of Naw Hartford. 

Rey. Cyrus Yale was chosen Moderator. 

Rey. Ephraim Lyman, from the South Consociation, and Rev. Lava- 
lette Perrin, from the North Consociation, were chosen Scribes; and 
Brethren David C. Whittlesey, from the South, and Russel C. Aberne- 
thy, from the North, were chosen Assistant Scribes. 

The Convention was opened with prayer by the Moderator. 

Messrs. E. Lyman, J. Eldridge, D. C. Whittlesey and R. C. Aberne- 
thy, were appointed a Committee of Overtures. 


*S. S8., Stated Supply. 
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6 Centennial Anniversary of the 


This Committee reported in part, and their report was accepted. 

Messrs. C. Yale, B. L. Swan, and D. L. Parmelee, were appointed 
a Committee for assigning parts, so far as parts have not been assigned. 

Voted, That the order of public services be as arranged in the printed 
order proposed by the Committee of Arrangements, as follows : 


Arrangement of Public Services on the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Litchfield County North and South Consociations, at Litchfield, July 
7th and 8th, 1852. 

WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 
Prayer. 
Singing the 100th Psalm, second part. 
Discourse on the History of the Consociations. Rey. D. L. Parmelee. ~ 
Singing the 78th Psalm, first version. 
Discourse on the Religious Society of the Olden Time. E. W. 
Hooker, D. D. 
Prayer. 
Singing the 48th Psalm, third version, from the second verse. 


Tuurspay, 8 A. M. 
Prayer Meeting. 


Tuurspay, 10 A. M. 

Singing the 18th Psalm, third part. 

Prayer. 

Singing the 432d Hymn, three verses. 

Biographical Sketches of Litchfield County Ministers, ante A. D., 
1800. Rev. Abel M’Ewen, D. D. 

Singing the 430th Hymn, omitting the fourth verse. 

Biographical Sketches of Litchfield County Ministers, post A. D., 1800. 
Rey. Cyrus Yale. 

Prayer and Benediction. 


THURSDAY, 2 P.M. 
Prayer. 


Singing the 232d Hymn. 

Sermon. The Revivals of Religion in Litchfield County. Rev. Jo- 
seph Eldridge. 

Singing the 123d Hymn. 

Communion of the Lord’s Supper. 

Benediction. 


Voted, That we will adjourn. till fifteen minutes before two o'clock, 
ro MoM, 
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Met according to adjournment, for the purpose of attending upon the 
public services of the afternoon, and voted that when these services are 
ended, the Convention be adjourned till to-morrow, at 8 o’clock, A. M. 

The public services were attended according to the arrangement pro- 
posed ; opening with prayer and the reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. 
Ephraim Lyman, and closing with prayer, by Rev. Frederick Marsh. 

Thursday, A. M., July 8. Met according to adjournment, and united 
in a season of prayer. 

Voted, That Rev. D. L. Parmelee, B. L. Swan, and Brother George 
C. Woodruff, of the South Consociation, with Rev. C. Yale, L. Perrin, 
and Brother R. C. Abernethy, of the North Consociation, be a Commit- F 
tee to digest and publish, at their discretion, the doings of this Conven- 
tion, and the discourses delivered on this occasion. 

Attended the public services at 10 A. M., according to the vote. Rev. 
Jonathan Brace opening, and Rey. Adam Reid closing, the services with 
prayer. ; 

Attended the afternoon services according to arrangement. Rev. 
Messrs. Cliarles Wadsworth and Fosdic Harrison officiating in the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper. 

Voted, That the minutes be accepted, and that the Scribes be instruct- 
ed to furnish a copy to each of the Registers of the two Consociations for 
record. 

Adjourned, sine die. 

Attest., CYRUS YALE, Moderator. 


Ernraim Lyman, ) re a 
AVALETTE PERRY, § 


Of the officiating clergymen, Messrs. Parmelee, Hooker, M’Ewen, 
Lyman, Marsh, Wadsworth, and Dr. Robbins, are natives of the County. 
The others are or have been, pastors in these churches. 

The exercises were enlivened with singing, by the choir of the First 
Congregational Church, Litchfield, under their leader, Mr. James B. 
Peck, and gave with happy effect, some of the ancient tunes, China, Maj- 
esty, Lenox, Denmark, Jordan, Cranbrook, &ce. 

The Hymns and Psalms were from the edition prepared by the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut. 

Letters were received by the Committee from several disteagaietaa 
clergymen, natives or former pastors of Churches of this County, regret- 
ting their inability to be present. Among the living ministers in these 
classes, we may name Rey. President Day, Joseph Harvey, D. D., N. 
W. Taylor, D. D., Bennet Tyler, D. D., Lyman Beecher, D. D., L. Hick- 
ok, D. D., and others. 


D 


Centennial Anniversary of the Consociated Churches. 


The several meetings were attended by congregations increasing in 
number to the last. 

The morning prayer meeting on Thursday, was very solemn and inter- 
esting. It was addressed by the venerable Dr. Robbins, who gave his 
own reminiscences of the Pastors and Churches in the two Consociations, 
and testified to the happy influence of the Consociational system, as a means 
of purity, harmony and efficiency in the Churches. Prayer was offered 
abundantly for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit within our borders. 

The record of these doings is now committed to the Churches, in per- 
manent form, with the hope and exhortation that prayer be made tnto 

“God without ceasing for this field, so often and richly watered in times 
past by His Grace, that He would ever keep it in remembrance, and 
cause it to bear fruit unto His glory. He hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad. Let us entreat Him for continued and augmented 
blessings, in the hallowed enjoyment of which the former times shall not, 
for comparison, be remembered nor come into mind. 
In behalf of the Publishing Committee, 
D. L. ParMELEE, Chairman. 
Beng. L. Swan, Seribe. 


MR. PARMELEE’S SERMON, 


PSALM 145: 4.—ONE GENERATION SHALL PRAISE THY WORKS TO ANOTHER, AND 
SHALL DECLARE THY MIGHTY ACTS. 


One hundred years ago, had the question been asked to all 
the dwellers in this country, What is the chief end of man? the 
reply would have been from childhood to age, “ Man’s chief end 
is to glorify God and enjoy him forever ;” it is his duty and 
most exalted privilege; it is in harmony with the design for 
which the universe exists. The work of redemption is eternal 
in its purpose and results ; its development includes all time ; it 
commenced in Eden, and was continued in various forms, dur- 
ing all the eventful changes of forty centuries. “ But when‘ the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son.” “ And 
without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness: God was 
manifest in theflesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preach- 
ed unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory.” The Christian era commenced ; eighteen centuries and 
a half have passed, adding their history of the perpetuity, appli- 
cation and extension of “the wondrous plan.” The solar sys- 
tem will be perpetuated, each member moving with minute ex- 
actness in its orbit, and every event in this world, even to the 
falling of a sparrow, will occur under the controlling agency of 
Him who “ is head over all to the Church,” until the work shall 
be complete : then “ shall time be no longer ;” “ Then cometh the 
end.” 

Every generation has some who are “chosen and faithful.” 
God has never left Himself without witnesses. In every age, 
“the chosen generation "in it, is a connecting link between the 
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past and the future, and has a work assigned it. “For He es- 
tablished a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, 
which He commanded our fathers, that they should make them 
known to their children, that they might set their hope in God, 
and not forget the works of God, but keep His commandments.” 
Our text reads, “ One generation shall praise thy works to another 
and shall declare thy mighty acts.” Much of the Old 'Testament 
is a record of reviews ; at the annual fest vals of the tribes of Is- 
rael, and especially on their jubilees, the way in which the Lord 
their God had led them was doubtless often considered. At par- 
ticular periods, as when Joshua had taken possession of Canaan, 
and Solomon had completed and dedicated the temple, the re- 
sults of reviewing are recorded. Said Solomon, “ Blessed be the 
Lord that hath given rest unto his people Israel, according to all 
that he promised, there hath not failed one word of all his good 
promise, which he promised by the hand of Moses his servant.” 
Esenrzers have been set up from generation to generation, and 
I trust when the services of this centennial gathering shall be 
completed, that we shall leave recorded in letters so large that 
he “who runs may read,’ EBENEZER. 

It may indeed be admitted, that since the wonderful art of 
printing has been discovered, and especially in view of the recent 
improvements in it, at least toward perfection, that it may ina 
measure supersede the narrative of the fireside, and the absolute 
necessity of oral rehearsal ; but without our half-centennial and 
centennial meetings, and their appropriate services, much may 
be forgotten and buried in the past, or if it should be published, 
it may not be in a form as desirable if as truthful in fact. 

To-day and to-morrow are of solemn, affecting, yet joyful in- 
terest to those who constitute the churches of Litchfield County, 
resting upon the platform and polity of our fathers, who settled 
New England. I assume that the distinctive features of Con- 
gregationalism are understood, combining the independence of 
each particular church, with the most enlarged fellowship of the 
churches ; securing to each church its rightful prerogatives, yet 
extending to it the benefit, and asking from it in return, the as- 
sistance of the churches as represented in councils. 

In the Articles of Agreement, unanimously adopted at Say- 
brook, Sept. 9, 1708, the second is as follows: “ That the churches 
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which are neighboring each to the other, shall consociate for mu- 
tual affording to each other such assistance as may be requisite 
upon all occasions ecclesiastical. And that the particular pas- 
tors and churches, within the respective counties in this govern- 
ment, shall be one consociation, (or more if they shall judge 
meet,) for the end aforesaid.” 

As nearly the entire population of Connecticut, at its first set- 
tlement, and for a considerable period after it, was composed of 
these who saw eye to eye in their faith, and with whom the wel- 
fare of Zion was first, all movements and changes of any im- 

portance in ecclesiastical affairs were under the approbation of 
the General Court of the Colony. 

The County of Litchfield was constituted in the year 1751. 
An ecclesiastical council of the churches within this county, as- 
sembled on this hill one hundred years ago this day. It was 
convened “by letters missive from the Rev. Timothy Collins, 
minister of the county town, for all said churches to meet at said 
time and place by their respective pastors and messengers, in 
order to form themselves into one Consociation, and agree upon 
rules for future conduct.” The fact is distinctly recognized on 
the records, that the Consociation had an existence by legisla- 
tive sanction, and doubtless the department of the secretary will 
show the record of a resolution of the General Court, requesting 
the Rev. Timothy Collins to issue the letters missive. 

My assignment is the historic discourse, or rather it includes 
what is not committed to other and better qualified brethren. 
To a beloved relative and brother in the ministry, who is emi- 
nently fitted for it, is a discourse assigned on the features of re- 

_ ligious society in the days of our fathers. ‘T'wo fathers in the 
ministry, whose memories can recall scenes before I ever saw 
the light of the sun, will favor us with biographical sketches of 
pastors, whose “praise is in all the churches.” One is a native 
of the county, with the true spirit of an antiquarian, and whose 
reputation for the task needs not my heraldry; the other is the 
eldest of our active pastors, with daguerreotype powers of por- 
traiture which few can equal. All which I regret in this assign- 
ment is, that born as I was, on this hill near the close of 1795, 
having passed one-half of my entire life in this town, and nearly 
the other half within the county or on a border of it, this arrange- 
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ment prevents my interspersing reminiscences of pastors in my 
youthful days, which might give a life and preserve a wakefulness 
for which my more prosy matter may lack the power; but what 
I lose in this way, in the result we shall more than gain. It will 
devolve upon another, in his chaste style, to present the revivals 
of religion of the century, to show us how the sun of righteous- 
ness has shone, and the showers and rain of heaven have de- 
scended upon this blessed heritage of our Saviour. Upon me 
devolve the more dry details of history; penciling the ground- 
work on the canvas, with some of the less prominent scenes; 
the work of a novice ended, skillful limners will paint in lifelike 
colors those brighter features which are now omitted, that we 
may see them in living reality. 

The County of Litchfield was the most of it in its territory 
the last in the order of settlement, but not least of the counties 
of our State; as small as it is, yet of world-wide fame. These 
hilly regions, with their valleys, in which the red men once 
dwelt, were viewed as far toward the setting sun, and it may be 
that some of the ancient grants of land, may include within their 
western boundaries placers in California. 'The churches which 
were organized before 1752, it is supposed, were generally con- 
nected with the Hartford or New Haven County Consociation. 

The following churches were represented in the council which 
organized the Consociation; the order on the record is clearly 
according to the usage yet continued, being the ministerial, not 
the pastoral age of the pastors. By a happy coincidence, 
Woodbury is the first on the list; its first settlement began 
much earlier than any other part of the county. The town was 
incorporated in 1664. The church was organized in 1670. 

Its first pastor, Rev. Zechariah Walker, was settled in 1670, and died among 
his own people in 1699. 

It was represented by its second pastor, Rev. Anthony Stod- 
dart, who was settled in 1702; he was the moderator of the 
council. It is a deeply interesting fact, that the second pastor 
of the only church within ourlimits at the time of his ordination, 
should have lived to have occupied the station assigned him, 
after a ministry of fifty years: doubtless he asked, what hath the 
Lord wrought? “The messenger of that church was Col. Joseph 
Miner, Esq. 
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The second was Southbury, which was a society in Wood- 
bury until 1787. The church was organized, and its first pastor, 
Rey. John Graham, was settled in 1732,.who, with Dea. Daniel 
Curtis, represented it. 

The third was Litchfield, which then included the town; the 
church was organized in 1722, soon after the settlement of the 
town had commenced. Its first pastor, Rev. Timothy Collins, 
was settled in1723, and with Major Ebenezer Marsh, Esq., repre- 
sented it. 

The fourth was Cornwall; the church is supposed to have 
been organized in 1741; its first pastor, Rev. Solomon Palmer, 
was settled that year, and with Mr. Benjamin Newcomb, rep- 
resented it. 

The fifth was Harwinton ; the church was organized in 1737, 
the same. year of the incorporation of the town, and its first pas- 
tor settled, Rev. Andrew Bartholomew, who with Dea. Daniel 
Phelps, represented it. 

The sixth was Torrington; the church was organized in 1741, 
and was represented py its first pastor, Rev. Nathaniel Roberts, 
and Dea. Ebenezer Lyman. 

The seventh was Goshen ; the church was organized in 1740 ; 
its first pastor, Rev. Stephen Eaton, was ordained in a dwelling- 
house, (doubtless a log house,) in the eastern section of it, in 
November, 1740, and with Dea. John Beach, represented it. 

The ‘eighth was Bethlehem; the church was organized in 
1739, and was ‘represented by its first pastor, Rev. Joseph Bella- 
my, settled in 1740, and Capt. Hezekiah Hooker, Esq. 

The ninth was Roxbury; the church was organized and its 
first pastor, Rev. Thomas Canfield, settled in 1744, who with 
Dea. John Baker, represented it. 

The tenth was Kent; the town was incorporated in 1739; 
the church was probably organized about the same time, and 
was represented by its pastor, Rev. Cyrus Marsh, and Timothy 
Hatch, Esq. 

The eleventh was Salisbury; the town was incorporated in 
1741; the church settled its first pastor, Rev. Jonathan Lee, who 
with Capt. Joseph Bird, Esq., represented it. 

The twelfth was Judea, now Washington; the church was 
~ organized in 1742. 

2 
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Its first pastor, Rev. Reuben Judd, was settled in 1742, and dismissed in 1747. 


It was represented by its second pastor, Rev. Daniel Brins- 
made, who was settled in 1749, and Dea. Increase Moseley, Esq. 

The thirteenth was New Milford, the most ancient of our 
churches excepting Woodbury; it was organized in 1716. | 

Its first pastor, Rev. Daniel Boardman, was settled in 1716, and died in 1744. 

Its second pastor, Rev. Nathaniel Taylor, was settled in 1748, 
and with Dea. Samuel Canfield, represented it. 

The fourteenth was Sharon; the town was incorporated in 
1739; the church was probably organized about the same time; 
it was represented by its pastor, Rev. John Searl, and Capt. 
John Williams. 

The fifteenth was Canaan; the church was organized as early 
as 1740, 


Its first pastor, Rev. Elisha Webster, was settled in 1740; whether he died or 
was dismissed, is not ascertained. 


It was represented by Mr. James Beebe. At the time of the 
meeting of the council, the worthy Daniel Farrand was the see- 
ond pastor elect, but as he was not ordained until August 12, 
1752, of course he was not a member of the council. 

Fifteen churches were represented by fourteen pastors and 
fifteen worthy messengers; many of their names show that the 
word worthy was not misapplied. 

The larger number of these churches were organized about 
1740; this occurred from the fact, that the grants of lands to the 
first proprietors of most of the townships, required actual settle- 
ments. 

In addition it may be best to mention in this connection, that 
the church in Northbury, (now Plymouth,) was organized in 
1740, but it was originally a society in Waterbury in New Ha- 
ven County. It did not connect with Consociation until 1790. 

The church in Westbury, (now Watertown,) was organized 
in 1738 or 1739, but it was also a society in Waterbury, and for 
a time was a part of the society of Northbury; the church did 
not join the Consociation until 1788. 

New Hartford was incorporated in 1738, but the church which 
is now in Litchfield North, had no connection with the Conso- 
ciation of the County. 


¢ . 
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‘The church in Sherman, Fairfield County, which is now con- 
nected with Litchfield South, was organized in 1751; but was 
not connected with the Consociation of the County. 

All other towns and societies within our limits, are of a date 
subsequent to 1752. ; 

The meeting of the council was one of entire harmony in its 
results ;.and led to the recommendation of rules to guide the 
churches, and which include the most important features of the 
constitutions of the existing consociations. But the basis of 
permanent union, is cordial agreement in the truth, the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart, and the wisdom which cometh 
from above to guide in duty. 

The Consociation of the County continued until the number 
of churches had increased to twenty-eight, when it was divided 
into the South and North Consociations, at a meeting held in 
Goshen, Sept. 6, 1791, in connection with the ordination of Rev. 
Asahel Hooker, as its fourth pastor. 

Any thing like a summary of the history of each church can 
not be attempted; the most which can be done will be to pre- 
sent a few facts; it will be most convenient to do it in two 
parts, making the period of the division the line. 

The materials for the first part are exceedingly scanty ; there 
are no records of any meeting of Consociation between 1761 and 
1766, or from 1772 to 1782, if any was held; there were other 
long intervals at least without records. In settling and dismis- 
sing pastors, much was done by select councils; the files of this 
period are very meagre, and chiefly relate to questions of diffi- 
culties in which advice was sought by individuals or churches. * 
The records of the Association are more full. 

During this period, the following churches were added to the 
Consociation. 

(a) In 1757, East Greenwich, then a part of Kent, now War- 
ren, and its pastor, Rev. Sylvanus Orsborn, was ordained by the 
Consociation. 

(b) In 1757, the church in New Preston was organized. 

(c) Norfolk was incorporated as a town in 1758; the first pas- 
tor of the church, Rev. Ammi R. Robbins, was ordained by the 
Consociation, Oct. 28, 1761, at which time it became a member. 

(d) The church in South Farms was organized in 1768. 
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(e) The church in South Britain was organized in May, 1769, 
and Rev. John Miner ordained pastor by the Consogiation. 

(f) The church in Torringford connected in June, 1769, on 
the ordination of its first pastor, Rev. Samuel J. Mills: as the 
name indicates, the local society is a part in Torrington, and a 
part in New Hartford. 

(g) The second church in Canaan, North, was organized as 
early as 1768. 

(2) The church in Winchester was organized and became 
connected with the Consociation, on the ordination of its first 
pastor, Rev. Joshua Knapp, in 1772. 

(7) The church in Watertown, as already mentioned, was re- 
ceived in 1788, at which time ube Rev. Uriel Gridley, settled in 
1786, was pastor. 


Its first pastor, Rev. John Trumbull, was settled in 1739, and died in 1787. 


(7) In 1789, the church in West Britain, now Burlington, 
with its pastor, Rev. Jonathan Miller, was represented in Con- 
sociation. 

(&) As mentioned, the church in Northbury was received in 
1790. Its pastor, Rev. Simon Waterman, was installed in 
1787. 

The first pastor, Rev. Samuel Todd, was settled in 1740, dismissed in 1764. 
The second, Rev. Andrew Storrs, was settled in 1765, died in 1785. 

(7) In 1790, the church in West Simsbury, now Canton, was 
represented. Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, pastor. 

(m) In 1791, the church in Winsted was represented by a del- 
egate. ‘The local limits of the society being a part in Winches- 
er, and a part in Barkhampsted. 

Thirteen churches were thus added from 1752 to 1791. 

The ministerial changes of this period, after connecting with 
Consociation, were as follows, according to the order already 
adopted. 

In Woodbury, one ordained, one died. 

Rev. Anthony Stoddart, died 1760. Rey. Noah Benedict, ordained 1760. 

In Southbury, one ordained, one died. 

Rev. Benjamin Wildman, settled in 1766. Rev. John Graham, senior pastor, 


died in 1774. 


In Litchfield, one ordained, one dismissed. 
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Rey. Timothy Collins, dismissed 1752. Rev. Judah Champion, settled July 4, 
1753. 


In Cornwall, one ordained, two dismissed. 


Rey. Solomon Palmer, in 1754, joined the Episcopal denomination, and was or- 
dained to its ministry. Rev. Hezekiah Gold was ordained in 1755, and his pasto- 
rate ceased in 1785. 


In Harwinton, two settled, two dismissed. 


Rey. Andrew Bartholomew, dismissed 1774. Rev. David Perry, ae! in 
1774, dismissed in 1784. Rev. Joshua Williams settled in 1790. 


In Torrington, one ordained, one died, one dismissed. 


Mr. Roberts died in 1776. Mr. Merwin, ordained in 1776, and dismissed in 
1783. 


In Goshen, three settled, three dismissed. 


In 1753, Mr. Heaton was dismissed without recommendation, for confessed 
scandal ; the confession was accepted as to Christian standing. Rev. Abel Newell 
was ordained in 1755, dismissed in 1781. Rev. Josiah Sherman, installed in 
1782, dismissed in 1789. Rev. Asahel Hooker, ordained in 1791. 


In Bethlehem, one ordained, one died. 

Rey. Joseph Bellamy, D. D., died 1789. Rev. Azel Backus, ordained 1791. 
In Roxbury, no change. 

In Kent, one ordained, one dismissed. 


In 1756, Mr. Marsh was dismissed, and suspended for immoralities ; on confes- 


sion in 1766, he was fully restored to ministerial standing. Rev. Joel Bordwell 
was ordained in 1758. 


In Salisbury, one death. 

Rey. Jonathan Lee, died. 

In Washington, one settled. 

Rey. Noah Merwin, as colleague, 1785. 

In New Milford, one settled. 

Rey. Stanley Griswold, ordained as colleague in 1790. 
In Sharon, one ordained, one dismissed. 


Mr. Searle was dismissed for ill health. Rey. Cotton Mather Smith, ordained in 
1756. 


In Canaan, one ordained. 
Rey. Samuel Farrand ordained in 1752: 
Of the churches added since 1752, the changes are: 
In Warren, one ordained, one died. 
2" 
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Mr. Orsborn died in 1771. Rev. Peter Starr was ordained in 1772. 

In New Preston, two ordained, one dismissed. 

Rev. Noah Wadhams, ordained in 1758, dismissed in 1768. Rey. Jeremiah 
Day, ordained in 1770. 

In Norfolk, one ordained, at the time the church connected. 

In South Farms, two ordained, one dismissed. 


Rey. George Beckwith, ordained in 1772, dismissed in 1781. Rey. Amos 
Chase, ordained in 1787. 


In South Britain, one ordained, one dismissed. 
Rey. Jehu Miner, ordained in 1769; dismissed in 1790. 


In Torringford, one ordained, at. the time the church con- 
nected. 


In North Canaan, three settled, two died or dismissed. 


Rey. Asahel Heart, ordained in 1770. The church was without a pastor in 


1777. In 1784, Rey. Amos Thompson was pastor. In 1791, Rev: Joshua Knapp 
was pastor. 


In Winchester, two ordained, one dismissed. © 


Rev. Joshua Knapp, ordained in 1772, and dismissed in 1789. Rev. Publius 
V. Booge, ordained in 1791. 


In Westbury, (West Britain,) Northbury and West Simsbury, 
no change. 

Winsted had not settled a pastor. 

It presents as a result after connecting with the Consociation, 
twenty-eight ordained or installed, fifteen dismissed, of which 
one was for ill health, one for connecting with the Episcopal 
ministry, and the others, it is supposed, were all dismissed by 
the request of the people, of which two were chiefly for scandals. 
Six died, and two, whether they died or were dismissed, is not 
ascertained. 

Besides the fourteen pastors who were members of the coun- 
cil in 1752, and those churches which joined between 1752 and 
1791, with pastors, there had been, previously to any connection 
with Consociation nine other pastors settled; six of them died, 
_ two were dismissed, and one unknown. 

During this entire period, no pastor was dismissed to answer 
a call affirmatively, “ Come up higher.” The Consociation met 
in Bethlehem, March 25th, 1754, pro re nata, to consider the call 
of the Presbyterian church in the city of New York, to the Rey. 
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Mr. Joseph Bellamy, to remove from Bethlehem to the ministry 
there, and the letters of the Rev. Presbytery to which said church 
belongs, approving said call, and pressing such removal, and to 
determine the case. The record of the result is as follows: 
“ After several adjournments, having heard the call, and letters 
from New York and elsewhere for Mr. Bellamy’s removal, and 
reasons given in by the committees of both church and society 
in Bethlehem against it, with what has been pleaded on both 
sides, after suitable conference and consideration, and looking to 
heaven for direction, we find the affair attended with such diffi- 
culties, as well as in its own nature of such importance, that we 
can not look upon it safe for us finally and absolutely to deter- 
mine on the case, but judge it most for the interest of religion, 
that we have the assistance of the neighboring Consociation, 
viz., the Eastern Consociation of Fairfield County, and therefore 
judge it best that this Consociation, by the Moderator, write to 
the Moderator of said Consociation, to join us, and adjourn to 
the third Tuesday, being the 21st day of May next, and then to 
meet in Bethlehem; and from that respect which is due to the 
Rey. Presbytery of New York from this Consociation, as well 
as that the circumstances of things may be better known, and 
that truth may more fully appear, we advise Mr. Bellamy, in the 
time of the adjournment, to pay a visit to and preach at New 
York.” 

Accordingly the two Consociations met in council; but did 
not come to their result until the fourth day. They heard read 
papers on all sides, (and from the record it would seem they 
must have been numerous ;) they heard Mr. Bellamy’s full and 
plain account of the state of New York; heard pleas on both 
sides; by a committee treated with the people of Bethlehem, as 
the record of one day reads, “ the rest of the day and by one and 
another of our members, made warm and pathetic addresses to 
them publicly, as a proper expedient to open the way to a final 
issué, so as the Honour of God and Interests of Religion in these 
parts might be secured, in case the Council see it Duty to re- 
move Mr. Bellamy to New York.” 

On the eventful fourth day, “ After much debate and confer- 
ence, endeavoring to view the case in every possible point of 
light, and then solemnly calling upon the Father of Lights and 
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Fountain of Wisdom and Discretion, the Council came to the 
following determination, viz: Although we heartily commiser- 
ate the destitute and melancholy circumstances of the Presbyte- 
rian Congregation in New York, and would willingly contribute 
our help, so far as is consistent with duty for the relief of our 
dear Christian friends and brethren there, yet having considered 
the case, and duly weighed it, with all the attending circumstan- 
ces in the best light afforded, we think it not for the honour of 
our common Lord, the best interests of our Holy Religion, that 
Mr. Bellamy be dismissed; but judge it his duty to continue in 
that sacred work with them, earnestly recommending both him 
and them to God and the word of his grace, heartily praying the 
long continuance of mutual love and fellowship between them, 
whilst we at the same time ardently implore the great Lord of 
the harvest to send forth a faithful laborer into that destitute 
and greatly distressed part of his harvest.” 

On our stand-point, looking at the city of New York with a 
population now approaching to six hundred thousand, and in its 
vicinity a number to increase it to one million, and with Pres- 
byterian churches of divers shades of difference, so numerous as 
to constitute presbyteries, and then looking at our Bethlehem as 
a town with eight hundred inhabitants, to see the welfare of the 
church in the latter more regarded than the entire Presbyterian 
church in the city of New York, may at the first thought seem* 
surprising; but clearly the overruling hand of God was in the 
result. If Mr. Bellamy had been dismissed and settled in New 
York, his ministry there must have been suspended during the 
most of the period of the Revolutionary War, including the best 
years of his life. But in addition to his duty as a pastor, God 
had other work for him. It was in little Bethlehem, remote 
from the strifes of war and scenes of commotion, that some of 
his works were written; it was there, from year to year, num- 
bers were trained for the ministry ; it was there he lived, labored 
and died, and from it “yet speaketh,” as we shall doubtless to- 
morrow hear. 

If the worshipful Borporation of Harvard or Yale, had elected 
him to the presidency of either, Mr. Bellamy being willing to 
accept it, probably the consent of the people would have been 
given, and the Consociation would have dismissed him. 


‘ 
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The whole record is a precious example of what was, vee 
ought to be the estimation of the sacredness of the pastoral 
relation. 

In 1768, the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, conferred the 
degree of D. D. on Mr. Bellamy. His name is the only one of 
any member of Litchfield County Consociation, to which the 
D. D. was attached before its division. 

Of the religious aspects of this period it should be observed, 
that the powerful and extensive revivals which prevailed in the 
days of the elder Edwards and Whitefield, had passed; that 
they had been followed by dangerous errors in doctrine and prac- 
tice. For a very few years after the organization of the Conso- 
ciation, annual meetings were held, but were soon suspended ; 
while they were continued, the evils which prevailed were their 
burthen. ‘The first was held in Bethlehem in September, 1752, 
at which, it issued an address to the churches, in which, after 
dwelling upon their former prosperity, and temporal judgments 
which had followed, they expressed their sorrows and desires as 
follows, and which may be considered as a specimen: of their 
annual utterances. “ Yet what is still more awful, there seem 
to be great and sore spiritual judgments upon the land, many 
renouncing the purity of worship, and falling in with those su- 
perstitions and ceremonies that were the very burdens which our 
fathers were not able to bear; many renouncing the doctrines of 
the first reformation, and the standing public creeds of all the 
Protestant churches, and turning Arminians; many from error 
in judgment or a spirit of licentiousness, turning Antinomians 
and Separatists, and with much bitterness crying down all the 
churches and ministers of Christ in the land, and setting up to 
themselves teachers of the meanest and lowest of the people, to 
which as a natural consequence whereof how awful and great a 
spirit of security in sin. Want of family government, great neg- 
lect of the instruction and education of youth, a growing neg- 
lect in many places of family prayer, great profanation of God’s 
Sabbath, a great contempt of civil and sacred authority, intem- 
perance, uncleanness, rioting, chambering, wantonness, backbit- 
ing, slandering, cheating, extortion, idleness, pride, covetousness, 
with many such like abominations, like a deluge seem to be over- 
flowing the land; all which may justly provoke an holy and 
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jealous God to punish us yet seven times more for our iniqui- 
ties.” In view of these evils they exhorted to personal repent- 
ance and reformation, to fasting and prayer, and all means for 
their removal, and particularly “to prevent the abomination 
committed on the solemn public occasion of ordination, and that 
such days be observed as a solemn fast.” What the abomina- 
tion was, the record does not inform, but each page has on it a 
summary of its contents, doubtless made according to the judg- 
ment of the register; in this instance it is headed, “ Frollicks 
at ordinations,” and one of the earliest recollections which I en- 
tertain of the word ball, is hearing of an ordination ball. 

In view of their sorrows we, who are so prone to consider the 
evils of the present day as great, in comparison with the past, 
must be constrained to say “and there is no new thing under the 
sun.” While circumstances may modify its developments, in 
less or more gross or sensual forms, yet human depravity is ever 
the same. Undoubtedly in view of some of the evils which are 
here mentioned, the righteous souls of our fathers were “vexed” 
on points which do not move us; the voluntary principle in sus- 
taining religious institutions was hardly perceived at that day; 
it is only yet faintly developed in the old world; to the great 
detriment of evangelical sentiment and piety, the church of Eng- 
-land wears the close bandages of tithes and patronage; the es- 
tablished Presbyterian church of Scotland is little if any better, 
and the free church of Scotland is only coming out of darkness, 
viewing “men as trees walking.’ The dissenters in England 
have the theory, but tithes are their grievous burdens. 

Our fathers, who desired religious freedom, and _periled, all 
things for it in this wilderness, probably did not anticipate that 
they would speedily have opportunity to extend the toleration to 
others which in the father land they had in vain sought for them- 
selves. But while in their weakness and with vivid recollections 
of the past, they viewed with alarm any deviations from. their 
doctrines and order, yet they had ‘the germ of toleration, and 
developed it with more rapidity than it is believed any other 
section of Christendom can'show. In this feature Connecticut 
was in advance of all her sister colonies in New England except- 
ing Rhode Island. In casting reflections upon them and speak- 
ing of their bigotry it is assuming that they ought to have fully 
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understood a century ago, what some who are not sparing of 
their censures of them have yet to learn in its rudiments. In a 
_ feature far’ more important, and which relates to the vital ques- 
tion of what constitutes membership of the household of faith; 
they were far in advance of their age. 

The evils of the fanatical and disorderly movements of the 
Separatists, as they were called, were great and trying; their 
ministry was generally of the order of Jeroboam; some of the 
churches were affected by them, and so far as members sympa- 
_ thized with+them brought trouble into them, and caused the con- 
nection of some churches with the Consociation to be at periods 
fitful or suspended. 

The half-way covenant as it was termed, also caused much 
trouble where it was adopted. By those sound in the faith it 
was justly viewed as wrong that any, however moral they might 
be in their lives, but who made no pretensions to experimental 
piety, should present their ‘children in baptism, and especially if 
intended to include partaking of the Lord’s supper. This per- 
version of ordinances was chiefly limited to churches where the 
most erroneous sentiments prevailed. At the height of the evil, 
as a peace measure, the Consociation recommended in effect in 
the last extremity, that to those who could not acquiesce in the 
practice in their particular church, letters be given to a neigh- 
boring church where the usage was the reverse. 

But during this period the great majority of the pastors were 
firm in the faith; the influence of Dr. Bellamy and of others 
was for good, beyond what records show us, and before the Con- 
sociation was divided these evils had nearly ceased, and churches 
which had had little fellowship with the Consociation for years 
had returned and become healthful members of it. 

During this entire period, throughout New England, deep and 
general declension prevailed. In the Christian Spectator for 
June, 1833, is an article with this title, “A view of the religious 
declension in New England and its causes during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century.” It was written by the late Rev. Lu- 
ther Hart, of Plymouth, shortly before his death; the reading of 
Mr. Hart was very extensive and few could equal his ability for 
the work. In it he observes, “'To avoid the imputation of in- 
justice to a former age, it may be proper to state, that from an 
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examination of all the records which we have been able to com- 
mand and from a pretty extensive enquiry of the living, we can- 
not find more than fifteen places in New England in which there 
was a special work of grace during the first forty years after the 
great revival.” If it had been a period of the religious press, with 
conductors in eagerness to gratify the public taste for news, there 
would doubtless have been some extracts of letters from friends 
not written for the press, yet published, containimg the intimation 
of favorable appearances: or the commencement of a season of 
refreshing in some churches; and if not in the order of time like 
the magnetic telegraph conveying its tidings westward before 
the occurrence of the event, yet to the regret and the astonish- 
ment of pastor and people so reported, such announcements 
might have been made. But the brother who closes may from 
other sources than records and publications sketch a few light 
shades. 

But in justice to the ministry and churches during this period 
we should have clearly in view their condition. The settlement 
of the county in 1752, was, with the exception of three town- 
ships, in infancy. They had the work of clearing and fencing 
lands, erecting their buildings, making roads and bridges, build- 
ing meeting-houses and school-houses, and with scanty means to 
do it. 

‘The relation of the colonies to Great Britain involved the 
whole country and especially New England in continued trials 
for twenty-five years or more, ending with the peace of 1783. 
Their time and substance were devoted, and lives were extensively 
periled in the long, bloody French war, as it was called. That 
war ended, then began the oppressions, petty in amount but 
mighty in principle, which were designed to hold the colonies in 
subjection; which led to the war of the Revolution, which, from 
its incipience to its completion demanded the wisdom, self-de- 
nial, sacrifices and resources of the people. Into the spirit of 
that struggle pastors and their churches entered; and some few 
of the first it is understood actually engaged in the war. Pas- 
tors counseled and encouraged their people; from Sabbath to 
Sabath they prayed for success; many, very many were the 
prayers offered on this hill for the defeat of the enemy, which 
were in harmony with the most literal expositions of the depre- 
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catory prayers in the psalms of king David. Wives, mothers 
and daughters were compelled by necessity to labor in the field. 
It was a “time which tried men’s souls.” 

The period of the confederation from 1783 to 1789, was most 
of it one of darkness, gloominess and high party excitement, but 
ended in light, in the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and 
under it, the wise legislation of the first congress, with George 
Washington for President, wrought wonders by the third day of 
March, 1791. 

During this entire epoch the pecuniary straits of pastors and 
people were continued. There could hardly be said to have been 
any currency before 1791. Specie wasa rare sight, and all exper- 
iments at paper issues had proved failures. The pastors were 
driven to extremities—from necessity were farmers. Their stud- 
ies during the winter were schools for those who fitted for col- 
lege or progressed beyond the first elements of education, and 
were the only theological seminaries which existed. In 1779, 
the association considered the question of memorializing the Leg- 
islature in regard to their support, but wisely decided not to do 
it, doubtless because that body could not relieve them. 

As an example of pecuniary straits may be mentioned that 
one of our ecclesiastical societies which erected a meeting-house 
soon after the Revolutionary war, found itself burthened with a 
small debt: its records show a vote of thanks to a gentleman of 
a neighboring town, for his forbearance in not enforcing by law 
the collection of an order of £30. 

There were no religious periodicals for ministers—rarely was 
a book published; and with so many absorbing interests and 
crushing responsibilities, it may not be wonderful if the minis- 
trations of the sanctuary had in some cases a sameness, were 
not always sparkling and vivid with illustrations, or that prepar- 
ations were not all with beaten oil. Nor is it marvelous that 
the well attended ministrations of the Sabbath, preparatory lec- 
tures, public fasts and thanksgiving, with funeral services and 
an occasional lecture, constituted their religious meetings, and 
that conference meetings were few. This epoch is rather distin- 
guished by strengthening the things which remained, and in 
sowing seed to vegetate in later years, than of harvest. 

As already intimated there was an advance in evangelical 
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sentiments; there were pastors who were faithful in their bish- 
oprics and helpers to the other churches; the association held 
semiannual sessions, was often consulted on questions of diffi- 
culty, and its advice was generally sought and followed by va- 
cant churches in seeking candidates. 

The records of the worthy messengers of these alicia’ du- 
ring this period present the names of deacons and other pillars 
upon which, did time admit, it would be delightful to dwell. 
Scarcely any church which has not names, the mention of which 
is a sweet savor, and in the descendants of many, is proof of a 
covenant-keeping God. 

In 1791, the churches were probably very much reduced in 
numbers; but with more scriptural views of the qualifications 
of membership and of duty, the days of darkness were. nearly 
ended, the morning twilight of a bright day was dawning, and 
it was scarcely more truthful of the Republic of the United 
States that in 1791, it had come out of great tribulation, than 
of this part of the heritage of Zion. 

During this period with little money and commerce, scarcely 
anything could have been done by the churches in our country 
for the conversion of the world, yet the spirit to do it existed in 
our new formed churches. In 1765, the association approved a 
proposal in favor of missions among the Indians, directing their 
attention to the tribe in Kent. In 1774, a communication was 
received from Dr. Stiles and Mr. Hopkins, ministers in Newport, 
R. I., concerning educating two Christian negroes, with a view 
to send them missionaries into Africa to preach the gospel to their - 
brethren, to whith service they readily offered themselves; the 
proposal solicited the charity of the pious and benevolent to for- 
ward the affair. ‘The association unanimously approved; every 
minister was to be a collector, and Dr. Bellamy, Mr. Benedict 
and Mr. Wildman, were the committee to receive and forward. 
Here were the elements of the gratuitous education of ministers 
and of a foreign mission association. Probably the Revolution- 
ary war prevented effecting either. 

In 1779, the association pledged their influence to raise funds 
for a seminary of learning in Virginia, and to send candidates 
for the ministry into that State or some of their own number to 
preach there; the oversight was committed to Dr. Bellamy, Mr. 
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Taylor and Mr. Brinsmade; in 1782 a candidate was recommen- 
ded to Virginia. 

In later years, pastors left their flocks for a short time to labor 
in the new settlements. In 1788, Mr. Day, of New Preston, 
was desired to preach two months in Vermont. These refer- 
ences clearly show that the spirit of missions existed ready to be 
developed. 

In 1791, the churches haying increased to twenty-eight in 
number, constituting a body too large and extended for perma- 
nent convenience, at a meeting of consociation in Bethlehem, 
April 5th and 6th, a committee of five Rev. elders and five wor- 
thy messengers, was appointed to agree on a plan of division. 
The committee reported as follows at the meeting held in Go- 
shen, Sept. 6th and 7th, 1791, which was passed in the affirm- 
ative, viz. 

“That the pastors and consociated churches in Litchfield, 
South Farms, Bethlehem, Woodbury, Southbury, South Brit- 
ain, Roxbury, New Milford, New Preston, Judea, Westbury, 
Northbury, Harwinton and West Britain, shall be made and 
constituted into one consociation known by the name of the 
South Consociation in Litchfield County. And the pastors 
and churches of Canaan, North Canaan, Salisbury, Sharon, 
Goshen, Kent, Torrington, Torringford, Winchester, Norfolk, 
Cornwall, Warren, Winsted and West Simsbury, be one con- 
sociation, known by the name of the North Consociation.” This 
division gave fourteen churches to each; but as the church in 
West Britain reqnested it, it was annexed to the North, making 
the actual division thirteen churches in the South, and fifteen in 
the North. 

The association of the county continued one year later, and 
then divided according to Consociations. 

The Rev. Jeremiah Day was the last Register of the Conso- 
ciation of the county. After plainly recording and certifying 
the minutes of the session in Goshen, he added in large letters, 
“Finis actrorum ConsociaTionis Totius Comitatus LircurreLp- 
eNsIs.” It may be that with his associates in the perils and la- 
bors of their day, when, by the will of God they served their 
generation, that they witness the reunion to-day, and with us, 
but with holier spirits give God the glory, and rejoice that “one 
generation shall praise thy works to another, and shall declare thy 
mighty acts.” 
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Of the second pannits meld over sixty-one years, it is pro- 
posed to present a condensed statement of the churches, their 
increase, the changes in the ministry; and then to glance at some 
of the important events of the period, connecting with them such 
reflections as a review of the whole century suggests. 

The South Consociation commenced its existence with thir- 
teen churches, according to the division. For a number of years 
the church in New Milford was disconnected and a part of the 
time was a member of Fairfield East Consociation; but in 1836 
it reconnected and the original thirteen continue unto this day. 

‘(a) The church in Northfield was organized and received in 
1795. (b) The church in Sherman, Fairfield County, organized 
in 1751, was received in 1798 with its pastor Rev. Maltby Gels- 
ton, ordained in 1797. (c). Milton was organized in 1798. ,(d) 
Bridgewater in 1809. (e) Plymouth Hollow in 1887, increasing 
the number of consociated churches to eighteen. 

In 1816 the church in North Woodbury was organized. In 
spirit it is united with consociation and is generally represented, 
but a condition to the fund of its society, it is understood, pre- 
cludes its formal connection. About 1837 the church in Terry- 
ville, in Plymouth, was organized, and soon after connected with 
Hartford North Consociation. 

On the division in 1791, ten of the South Consociation had 
each a pastor— Washington and New Milford two each—South 
Britain only was vacant: their names have already been given. 
Of seven of these pastors I have a distinct recollection—five of 
them I have heard preach; and another, Rev. Judah Champion, 
the second pastor of this church, on many occasions I have heard 
in other ministerial services. 

The changes in the ministry during this period are (it is sup- 
posed) as follows: 

(a) Litchfield, six settled, one died, five dismissed. 


Rev. Dan Huntington, settled 1798, dismissed 1809. Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
settled 1810, dismissed 1826. Rev. Judah Champion, died 1810. Rev. David 
L. Carroll, settled 1827, dismissed 1829. Rev» Laurens P. Hickok, settled 1829, 
dismissed 1836. Rev. Jonathan Brace, settled 1838, dismissed 1844. Rey. Ben- 
jamin L. Swan, settled 1846. 


(b) South Farms, six settled, six dismissed. 


Rev. Amos Chase, dismissed 1814. Rev. Amos Pettengill, settled 1816, dis- 
missed 1822. Rev. Henry Robinson, settled 1823, dismissed 1829. Rey. Veron 
D. Taylor, settled 1831, dismissed 1833. Rev. James F. Warner, settled 1833, 
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dismissed 1834. Rev. Ralph S. Crampton, settled 1834, dismissed 1836. Rev. 
David L. Parmelee, settled 1841. 


(c) Bethlehem, five settled, five dismissed. 


Rey. Azel Backus, dismissed 1813. Rev. John “Langdon, settled 1816, dis- 
missed 1825. Rey. Benjamin F. Stanton, settled 1825, dismissed 1829. Rev- 
Paul Couch, settled 1829, dismissed 1834. Rev. Fosdick Harrison, settled 1835, 
dismissed 1850. Rey. Aretas G. Loomis, settled 1850. 


(d) Woodbury, four settled, one died, three dismissed. 

Rey. Worthington Wright, settled 1811, dismissed 1813. Rev. Noah Benedict, 
died 1813. Rey. Henry P. Strong, settled 1814, dismissed 1816. Rev. Samuel 
R. Andrew, settled 1817, dismissed 1846. Rev. Lucius Q. Curtis, settled 1846. 


(e) Southbury, four settled, two died, three dismissed, and now 
vacant. 


Rey. Benjamin Wildman, died 1812. Rev. Elijah Wood, settled 1813, died 
1815. Rev. Daniel A. Clarke, settled 1816, dismissed 1819. Rev. Thomas L. 
Shipman, settled 1826, dismissed 1836. Rev. William H. Whittemore, settled 
1836, dismissed 1850. 


(f) South Britain, five settled, two died, two dismissed. 


Rey. Matthias Cazier, settled 1799, dismissed 1804. Rev. Bennet Tyler, set- 
tled* 1808, dismissed 1822. Rev. Noah Smith, settled 1822, died 1830. Rev. 
Oliver B. Butterfield, settled 1837, died 1849. Rev. Amos E. Lawrence, settled 
1851. 


(¢) Roxbury, three settled, one died, two dismissed. 
Rey. Thomas Canfield, died 1795. Rev. Zephaniah Swift, settled 1795, dis- 


missed 1812. Rev. Fosdick Harrison, settled 1813, dismissed 1835. Rev. Aus- 
tin Isham, settled 1839. . 

(h) New Milford, five settled, two died, four dismissed. 

Rey. Nathaniel Taylor, died 1800. Rey. Stanley Griswold, dismissed 1802. 
Rev. Andrew Elliot, settled 1808, died 1829. Rev. Herman Rood, settled 1830, 
dismissed 1835. Rey. Noah Porter, Jr., settled 1836, dismissed 1842. Rev. John 


Greenwood, settled 1844, dismissed 1849. Rey. David Murdock, Jr., settled 
1850. 


(i) New Preston, five settled, one died, five dismissed, now 
vacant. ’ 


Rev. Jeremiah Day, died 1806. Rey. Samuel Whittlesey, settled 1807, dis- 
missed 1817. Rey. Charles A. Boardman, settled 1818, dismissed 1829. Robert 
B, Campfield, settled 1831, dismissed 1834. Rey. Benjamin B. Parsons, settled 
1839, dismissed on his resignation of the ministerial office, 1842, Rev. Hollis 
Read, settled 1845, dismissed 1851. 


(j) Washington, five settled, two died, four dismissed. 

Rey. Daniel Brinsmade, died 1793. Rev. Noah Merwin, died 1795. Rey, 
Ebenezer Porter, settled 1796, dismissed 1811. Rev. Cyrus W. Gray, settled 
1813, dismissed 1815. Rev. Stephen Mason, settled 1818, dismissed 1828. Rev. 
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Gordon Hayes, settled 1829; by condition of settlement his ministry closed with 
1851. Rey. Ephraim Lyman, settled 1852. 


(k) Watertown, five settled, one died, four dismissed. 
_ Rev. Uriah Gridley, died 1820. Rev. Horace Hooker, settled 1822, dismissed 
1824. Rey. Darius O. Griswold, settled 1825, dismissed 1835. Rev. William 
B. De Forest, settled 1835, dismissed 1837. Rev. Philo R. Hurd, settled 1840) 
dismissed 1848. Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, settled 1849. 

(Z) Plymouth, three settled, one died, two dismissed. 


Rey. Simon Waterman, dismissed 1809. Rev. Luther Hart, settled 1810, died 
1834, Rev. Ephraim Lyman, settled 1835, dismissed 1851. ° Rev. Israel P. War- 
ren, settled 1851. 

(m) Harwinton, four settled, four dismissed. 


Rey. Joshua Williams, dismissed 1822. Rev. George E. Pierce, settled 1822. 
dismissed 1834. Rev. Richard M. Chipman, settled 1835, dismissed 1839. Rey. 
Charles Bently, settled 1839, dismissed 1850. Rev. Warren G. Jones, settled 
1850. 

Of the churches added since 1791— 

(a) Northfield, three settled, two dismissed. 

Rey. Joseph E. Camp, settled 1795, dismissed 1837. Rev. Joel L. Dickeyson, 
settled 1844, dismissed 1850. Rev. Lewis Jessup, settled 1851. 

(b) Sherman, one settled. 

Rey. Judson B. Stoddard, settled 1845 as junior pastor. 

(c) Milton, three settled, three dismissed, now vacant. 

Rey. Benjamin Judd, settled 1802, dismissed 1804. Rev. Abraham Fowler, 
settled 1807, dismissed 1818. Rev. John F. Norton, settled 1844, dismissed 1849. 
(d) Bridgewater, three settled, three dismissed, now vacant. 

Rev. Reuben Taylor, settled 1810, dismissed 1815. Rey. Albert B. Camp, 
settled 1834, dismissed 1848. Rey. James Kilbourn, settled 1844, dismissed 1850. 

(e) Plymouth Hollow, two settled, two dismissed, now vacant. 

Rey. Harvey D. Kitchell, settled 1839, dismissed 1848. Rey. Joseph D. Hull, 
settled 1849, dismissed 1851. 

Add North Woodbury, two settled, one dismissed. - 

Rey. Grove L. Brownell, settled 1817, dismissed 1840. Rev. John Churchill, 
settled 1840. 

Presenting as a resuli, ordinations and installations seventy- 
four; deaths fourteen; dismissions sixty. 

On the division in 1791, the North Consociation was consti- 
tuted with fifteen churches. <A few years since two of its church- 
es, both in Hartford,County, West Simsbury, now Canton, and 
West Britain, now Burlington, removed their relation to Hart- 
ford North Consociation; and still later the church in Winsted 
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withdrew, leaving twelve of the original churches yet conso- 
ciated. 

The following churches have been added to it. (1) Colebrook, 
1795. (2) Ellsworth, 1800. (3) New Hartford, 1802. (4) North 
Cornwall, about 1806. (5) New Hartford North, 1828. (6) Go- 
shen North, 1829. (7) Wolcottville, about 1830. (8) Hitch- 
cocksville, 1842. (9) Amenia, N. Y.,1846. (10) North East, N. 
Y., 1846. (11) New Hartford South, 1848, increasing the num- 
ber to twenty-three consociated churches. 

Parenthetically the remark is here made that the number of 
churches of our order within the county is now forty, twenty-one 
of which are connected with the North Consociation, fifteen with 
the South. Two, Barkhampsted and Terryville, are connected 

‘with Hartford North, while Litchfield North has two churches 
on its borders in New York; and Litchfield South has three 
without the county, Southbury, South Britain and Sherman. 

Of the changes in the ministry in the North, omitting the 
churches out of the county which have removed their relations, 
they are nearly as follows: as no record is made of dismissions, 
the year in every case is not certainly ascertained. 

(1) Canaan, three settled, two died, one dismissed. 

Rey. Daniel Farrand, died 1803. Rev. Charles Prentiss, settled 1804, died 
about 1838. Rev. Edward B. Emerson, settled 1841, dismissed 1843. Rev. Har- 
ley Goodwin, settled 1845. 

(2) Canaan, North, five settled, two dismissed, one deposed, 
two unknown. . 

Rey. Joshua Knapp, whether he died or was dismissed is unknown. Rev. Sol- 
omon Munger, settled 1798, unknown whether he died, or was dismissed. Rev. 
Pitkin Cowles, settled 1805, dismissed 1833. Rev. Henry B. Woodbridge, set- 
tled 1833, deposed 1836. Rev. Daniel B. Francis, settled 1845, dismissed 1850. 
Rey. Elisha Whittlesey, settled 1851. 

(83) Salisbury, four settled, one died, two dismissed. 


Rey. Joseph W. Crossman, settled 1797, died about 1812. Rey. Lavius Hyde, 
settled 1818, dismissed 1822. Rev. Leonard E. Lathrop, settled 1825, dismissed 
about 1836. Rev. Adam Reid, settled 1837. 


(4) Sharon, four settled, two died, two dismissed. 


Rev. Cotton Mather Smith, died 1806. Rev. David L. Perry, settled 1804, 
died about 1840. Rev. Mason Grosvenor, settled 1836, dismissed 1839. Rev. 
Grove L. Brownell, settled 1840, dismissed 1848. Rev. Thomas S. Carver, set 
tled 1851. 
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(5) Goshen, four settled, one died, three dismissed. 

Rey. Asahel Hooker, dismissed 1809. Rev. Joseph Harvey, settled 1810, dis- 
missed 1825. Rev. Francis H. Case, settled 1826, dismissed 1828. Rev. Grant 
Powers, settled 1829, died 1841. Rey. Lavalette Perrin, settled 1843. 

(6) Kent, three settled, two died, two dismissed, now vacant. 


Rey. Joel Bordwell, died 1812. Rey. Asa Blair, settled 1813, died 1823, 
Rev. Laurens P. Hickok, settled 1823, dismissed 1829. Key. William W. An- 
drews, settled 1834, dismissed 1849. 


(7) Torrington, three settled, one died, one dismissed. 


Rey. Alexander Gillet, settled 1798, died 1826. Rev. William R. Gould, set- 
tled 1827, dismissed 1832. Rev. John A. M’Kinstry, settled 1842. 


(8) Torringford, four settled, one died, three dismissed. 


Rey. Epaphras Goodman, settled 1822, dismissed 1836. Rev. Samuel J. Mills, 
died 1883. Rev. Herman L. Vaill, settled 1887, dismissed 1839. Rey. Brown 
Emerson, settled 1841, dismissed 1844. Rev. William H. Moore, settled 1846. 

(9) Winchester, three settled, four dismissed, now vacant. 

Rey. Publius V. Booge, dismissed —. Rev. Archibald Bassett, settled 1801, dis- 


missed 1806. Rev. Frederick Marsh, settled 1809, dismissed 1851. Rey. James 
H. Dill, settled 1846, dismissed 1851. 


(10) Norfolk, two settled, one died, one dismissed. 


Rev. Ammi R. Robbins, died 1813. Rev. Ralph Emerson, settled 1815, dis- 
missed 1829. Rev. Joseph Eldridge, settled 1832. 

(11) Cornwall, six settled, one died, three dismissed, one un- 
known. 

Rev. Hercules Weston, settled 1792, dismissed 1803. Rev. Timothy Stone, 
settled 1803, dismissed 1827. Rev. William Andrews, settled 1827, died 1838. 
Rey. Nathaniel M. Urmston, settled 1838, dismissed 1840. Rev. Hiram Day, set- 
tled 1844, dismissed about 1849. - Rev. Ralph Smith, settled 1851. 

(12) Warren, three settled, two died, one dismissed. 


Rev. Peter Starr, died 1829. Rev. Hart Talcott, settled 1824, died 1836. 
Rev. Harley Goodwin, settled 1838, dismissed 1843. Rey. John A. Keep, settled 
1844. 


Winsted, not consociated; three settled, two dismissed. 


Rev. Ezra Woodworth, settled 1792, dismissed 1799. Rev. James Beach, set- 
tled 1805, dismissed 1843. Rev. Ira Pettibone, settled 1846. 


Of the churches which have connected since 1791— 

(1) Colebrook, five settled, one died, four dismissed, now 
vacant. . , , 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, settled 1795, dismissed 1799. Rey. Chauncey Lee, 
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settled about 1800, dismissed about 1826. Rev. Azariah Clarke, settled 1830, 
died about 1832. Rev. Edward R. Tyler, settled 1833, dismissed 1836. Rev 
Alfred E. Ives, settled 1838, dismissed 1848. 

(2) Ellsworth, five settled, four dismissed. 


Rey. Daniel Parker, settled 1800, dismissed 1812. Rey. Orange Lyman, set- 
tied 1813, dismissed 1816. Rev. Frederick Gridley, settled 1819, dismissed 1829. 
Rey. John W. Beecher, settled 1841, dismissed 1849. Rey. William J. Alger, 
settled 1852. 

(3) New Hartford, three settled, two dismissed. 

Rey. Amasa Jerome, settled 1802, dismissed 1813.- Rey. Cyrus Yale, settled 
1814 and 1838, dismissed 1835. 

(4) Cornwall North, three settled, three dismissed, now va- 
cant. 


Rev. Josiah Hawes, settled 1806, dismissed about 1816. Rev. Walter Smith, 
settled 1819, dismissed about 1838. Revy.Joshua L. Maynard, settled 1841, dis- 
missed 1852: 

(5) New*Hartford North, five settled, four dismissed. 


Rey. Burr Baldwin, settled 1830, dismissed 1833. Rev. Willis Lord, settled 
1834, dismissed 1838. Rev. John Woodbridge, D.D., settled 1839, dismissed 
1842. Rey. Alexander Leadbetter, settled 1844, dismissed 1849. Rev. James 
A. Saxton, settled 1851. 

(6) Goshen North, two settled, two dismissed, now vacant. 

Rey. George Carrington, settled 1829, dismissed 1833. Rev. Guy C. Samp- 
son, settled 1836, dismissed 1837. 

(7) ‘Wolcottville, four settled, three dismissed. 

Rey. Hiram P. Arms, settled 1832, dismissed 1836. Rev. Stephen Hubbell, 
settled 1837, dismissed about 1840. Rev. Samuel Day, settled 1840, dismissed 
1845. Rey. Samuel S. Seeley, settled 1846. 

(8) Hitchcocksville, one settled. 

Rey. Luther H. Barber, settled 1843. 

(9) New Hartford South, one settled. 

Rey. James C. Houghton, settled 1851. 

Making, without the two churches in the state of New York, 
seventy-six ordinations and installations, fifteen deaths, fifty-one 
dismissions, including one deposition, and two unknown. 

In view of the facts presented, every one must say, surely the 
pastoral relation is changing. A comparison between the first 
epoch, of less than thirty-nine years, and the last of over sixty- 
one, can hardly be made with impartiality, for the reason that 
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during the first period, the existence of most of the churches had 
only commenced. But so far as ascertained during the first pe- 
riod, three pastors were dismissed where one died, and during 
the last, in the North, the proportion is only a fraction greater. 
In the South, a little more than four dismissions to one death. 
If there has been in the last epoch an increase of dismissions, 
there has also been of deaths. 

On a subject so important, it may be well to glance at causes 
of changes in pastoral relations. In most of them since 1791, it 
is based on the results of a particular examination of the records 
of Litchfield South. After the Consociation of the County was 
organized in 1752, and before its division in 1791, from the 
churches actually connected with it, fifteen pastors were dismis- 
sed (and the number may have been seventeen,) andsix died. Of 
the causes of dismission, one was ill health, perhaps one an in- 
adequate support; of the remainder, dissatisfaction on the part 
of the people. In two cases, it was certainly well founded, for 
two were dismissed without recommendation, and in the other, 
the people may have had, in a degree, at least good réasons. 

In Litchfield South, of the fifty-nine dismissions, the sole or 
prominent cause of ten dismissions, more than one-sixth of the 
whole, was ill health; either requiring a relinquishment of the 
ministry, a change of climate, or a suspension of labors. In this 
way some tender ties have been severed, as Carroll in this 
church, Robinson in South Farms, Langdon and Staunton in 
Bethlehem, Hooker and De Forest in Watertown. 

In nine dismissions, either calls to other fields of labor were 
the causes, or were the occasions of such results that the dismis- 
sions followed. In this way, Washington parted with Dr. Por- 
ter to fill a professorship in the Theological Seminary in Andover; 
Bethlehem with Dr. Backus, for the presidency of Hamilton Col- 
lege, N. Y.; South Britain with Dr. Tyler, for the presidency of 
Dartmouth College, N. H.; Litchfield with Dr. Beecher, that in 
Boston he “should earnestly contend for the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints ;’ yet later with Dr. Hickok, for a 
theological professorship in Western Reserve College, Ohio, to 
which, two years earlier, Dr. Pierce had been called from Har- 
winton, tothe presidency of it. The larger number of dismissions 
for this reason, in the South over the North Consociation, ac- 
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counts in part for the fact that in the first, the dismissions have 
been relatively the most. In five cases, an inadequate support 
was the sole or prominent cause; these dismissions occurred 
either in our weakest societies in pecuniary means, or where 
causes existed which prevented advancing salaries in proportion 
to the diminished value of money. In three instances, pastoral 
relations ceased from prudential forethought in conditions of 
settlement, beyond any caution which the Scriptures require; in 
two instances the required notice of months was given by the pas- 
tors, in the other by the society. In twenty-seven dismissions, 
the result was effected directly or indirectly, because a portion 
of the people wished it. One dismission resulted from a forfeit- 
ure of ministerial standing. ‘In afew instances personal reasons 
on the part of pastors led them to seek dismissions. 

In the North Consociation, with the limitation already made, 

the same causes have probably operated in the same proportion. 
Ill health led to the dismission of Rev. Asahel Hooker, and Rey. 
Joseph Harvey, I). D., in Goshen, who were two among the most 
distinguished ministers of the county. 
_ It will be seen that ill health has been one prominent cause 
of dismissions. During the first epoch, the short courses of pre- 
paratory study, and the union of ministerial and agricultural la- 
bots, were favorable to health. The present course of nine or 
ten years’ preparation, and the pressing calls of the study while 
the pastoral relation exists, and which leave little time for exer- 
cise, are unfavorable to health. 

It is painful that there should have been any dismissions, 
while it is grateful that they have been only a few, which have 
resulted from scandal; as much as we venerate and ought to 
respect our fathers of the first period, yet more who sustained the 
pastoral relation, while in it or after dismission from it, brought 
reproach upon themselves for immoralities than during the last 
epoch. A great evil from which our ministry, it is now supposed, 
is entirely free, was the use of intoxicating liquors, and was a 
cause of reproach; it fostered two other besetting infirmities, the 
indulgence of the unruly member, and unchaste propensities, 
which if not developed into forms fully specific, yet had their in- 
fluence in alienations. Since 1791, each of our Consociations 
has parted with one for scandal, which came within unchaste 
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offenses. In three other instances, our associations, in some 
form, withdrew fellowship and recommendation from those who 
had been previously dismissed. 

A prominent reason of dismissions in which the people have 
moved, has resulted from hasty connections; instead of six 
months on probation, and as a candidate, many connections 
have been formed as the result of an acquaintance chiefly in the 
pulpit, the minimum of which was one Sabbath, and the maai- 
mum six. It is also deeply to be deplored, that the sentiment 
has practically great influence, that pastoral relations are tem- 
porary, and may be easily dissolved. For a period, exciting dis- 
cussions on questions of moral reform, exerted an influence in 
weakening or ending some pastoral relations. 

It is impossible to speak with definiteness of the numerical 
condition of our churches. In 1752, it is presumed that there 
were not five hundred members; in 1791, there were not proba- 
bly over fifteen hundred, and the number may have been less. 
At the present time, could the statistics be accurately ascertain- 
ed, the number would differ little from six thousand. 

Every church of our order ever formed in our limits, contin- 
ues; one only, North Goshen, (as was feared at the time of its 
organization might be the fact,) will probably cease its existence. 
In all our other churches the institutions of the gospel are sus- 
tained, three only of them receiving any missionary aid, one of 
which, it is expected, will this year cease to be a beneficiary. 

In comparing our congregations, past and present, it is to be 
remembered, that. for the last half-century until the last decade, 
the population of our county has scarcely made any advance ; 
that from our agricultural towns and societies there has been a 
continued remoyal of the most enterprising; which has resulted 
in a considerable decrease of population, and a marked diminu- 
tion of the number of attendants on public worship. This town 
is one example of decrease of population; which is now nearly 
seven hundred less than in 1810. It is possible that more from 
our denomination have connected with other persuasions, than 
from them have joined us. Since the adoption of our present 
state constitution in 1818, there has been openly, what there was 
indeed actually before it, an irregular unorganized number, 
which are not connected with any religious denomination, which 
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are known by the expressive Americanism, nothingarians, and 
to use another of our home manufactured words, are outsiders, 
and constitute subjects for self-denying’ missionary labors in 
every bishopric. But our leakage in this way has been small, 
compared with some other denominations, which previously to 
1818, thrived by railing against what was called the standing 
order. 

Within the last few years, a foreign population has come 
amongst us, the most of which have no sympathy with our faith, 
but direct repugnance to our institutions ; but taking the place of 
our own people, have occasioned a diminution of some of our con- 
gregations; but I trust in God, with faithfulness on the part of 
pastors and churches in the first generation of their descendants, 
we shall recover our own in numbers with high usury: it will be 
for “the furtherance of the gospel.” 

On the other hand, where manufactures have been introduced, 
and population has increased, our congregations have enlarged ; 
in two towns we have now three churches and societies in each, 
where a few years since there was only one in either. ‘There 
are eleven more churches in the county than in 1800,and among 
them are the flourishing churches of North Cornwall, North 
Woodbury, Plymouth Hollow, Terryville, Wolcottville, New 
Hartford North, and Hitchcocksyille. 

During the last epoch, a great change has been effected in the 
construction of.our houses for public worship; the improvement 
has been progressive, and our more recently erected houses com- 
bine simplicity and beauty, and are neatly furnished; in the 
winter, shivering and numbness from cold have ceased; in the 
summer, the scorehing rays of the sun are diminished, and the 
light is far more pleasant from blinds on our windows; and seats 
in the sanctuary are now attractive. 

Within the last half-century, a nearly entire change has been 
effected in the way of supporting religious institutions. Under 
our present constitution and laws, every religious society exist- 
ing under them, has the right to tax all its members for its proper 
expenses, yet the right is now rarely exercised; the crisis to 
which both in theory and practice the way had been gradually 
preparing, came with the adoption of the constitution of our 
state in 1818. It was practically the substitution of the volun- 
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tary principle for legal compulsion in some form, to support pub- 
lic worship. Our denomination, which had the least to fear 
from the change, at the time, most deprecated it, and trembling 
for the result, exertions were made in many societies to raise per- 
manent funds, the income of which should be an important item 
in meeting annual expenses; the effect of it, in small societies 
subject to continued diminution by emigration, in strengthening 
the things which remain, may have been good; but in larger so- 
cieties which have such funds, if they could be returned to the 
original donors, or if they could be expended in missions, it 
would be a great blessing. The institutions of the gospel in 
any place, are for this world worth tenfold their annual cost. It 
is a reserved right, which every one ought to have as “ God has 
prospered him,” cheerfully and promptly “to minister in carnal 
things,’ and while sordid avarice and miserable selfishness will 
be developed by some in easing themselves and burthening oth+ 
ers, or an entire withdrawal from the house of God, yet while 
they know it not, it “tendeth to poverty.” Irejoice that our 
churches and societies rest upon the foundation of the Scriptures, 
the voluntary principle. Fears have not been realized; as the 
Scriptures require, the strong churches help the weak. We have 
the experience of one-third of a century, that principle, love to 
God, to Zion and her institutions, are under God safe depen- 
dencies. ~ 

During the last half-century, Sabbath school and Bible class 
instruction have been introduced, and are now considered, with 
their libraries, indispensable, and are nurseries of the churches ; 
but never should»be made, by any parent, a substitute for their 
duties of “ nurture and admonition.” 

Another topic of interest is found in the shades of Christian 
doctrine which have been entertained. 'To speak impartially, it 
requires the position of one who is unbiased, as he reviews the 
past, when the actors have gone to their reward, While num- 
bers who were once pastors in our limits, or natives of our county, 
have borne important parts in the theological discussions of the 
last thirty years, yet participation in any such discussion has 
been very limited in our bodies. . In reviewing the condition in 
1791, it was remarked in substance that there was a revival of 
sound doctrinal instruction, and for a period after it, which in- 
cluded some twenty-five or thirty years, great prominence was 
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given to the distinctive features which are recognized in the 
Shorter Catechism, the Articles of the Church of England, and 
the Cambridge and Saybrook Cénfessions. The sovereignty of 
God, his purposes, including the doctrines of election and perse- 
verance of the saints, human depravity, presupposed and taught, 
regeneration and sanctification by the Holy Spirit, were often 
presented and vindicated, and were prominent subjects on min- 
isterial exchanges ; these doctrines were studied, and were top- 
ics of conversation; they are more precious than life, and can 
never be in the background in the portraiture of any pulpit, only 
at the peril of its occupant. It was during the period of my 
early youth that these ‘doctrines were presented, “line upon 
line” —“ precept upon precept.” I say not that they were then 
urged to the neglect of any other doctrines; but my personal 
recollection of that period is of much clearer views of submission 
to the sovereignty and purpose of God and their cognate truths, 
than in relation to the atonement, justification by faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and repentance toward God. It was very 
common to speak of hopeful converts as those who had submit- 
ted; submission is fundamental. But whether there was or was 
not during those years, any lack in pressing obligations upon saints 
andsinners to do all which God requires, in latter years this has 
not been in the background; but without farther reference to the 
explanations of Christian doctrines which some of us may not, 
and others may consider as sustained by the Scriptures, yet so 
much as this may be said, that saints and sinners, now and ever, 
need to hear fully and faithfully presented, the doctrines which 
Bellamy, Hooker and Porter taught, and if they and those who 
learned of them, were a whit behind in enforcing immediate re- 
pentance, faith and every other duty which the man who has the 
most confidence in the power of truth and moral suasion would 
urge, the lack is needed. The sword of the Spirit is two edged, 
the edge of dependence and the edge of obligation should be 
each as keefi as a razor of the best metal, and together should 
come to a point as sharp as the most finished lancet; when the 
two are so presented, the preaching will be such as God requires, 
and blesses; and should this be the result of theological discus- 
sions in our day, it will be glorious to God. It may be that the 
future historian will find the nearest approximation of the min- 
istry to “rightly dividing the word of truth,’ during the years 
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when the ministrations of the late Dr. Nettleton were so much 
blessed. 

Another topic of interest relates to the features of piety du- 
ring the century: as this will in a degree be included in the 
two subjects of religious society and revivals of religion, it will 
be sufficient here to remark that the contemplative was the most 
prominent in the earlier years, and the active in the later. The 
presentation of the strong meat of the Scriptures requires diges- 
tion ; it leads to meditation and faithfulness in duty. Before the 
work of missions commenced, when means to send the gospel 
were scanty, meditation on truth was common on the part of 
saints and sinners; the religious reading was also chiefly rich in 
doctrine and experience; but since the work of missions has 
been extended, benevolent institutions multiplied, and many ob- 
jects which, if not strictly religious yet are intimately connected 
with it, as the removal of intemperance, slavery and other evils, 
the melioration of the suffering, as the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, the insane, the idiotic, the homeless and the friendless, the 
field for the exercise of active benevolence has been expanding. 
Symmetry of Christian character requires both the contemplative 
and active. 

In this place the passing remark is made on the temperance 
reformation, that the pastors in the County have been from its 
incipience, with scarcely an exception, in instruction, influence 
and practice, on the side of it; they were pioneers in the work, 
and if in later periods they have been in the estimation of some 
lukewarm, it has been because the methods for its furtherance 
were departures from those which they had approved and used. 
A very large majority of our churches are with them in theory 
and practice. 

Of the influence of the consociations, whether acting advisory 
or judicially, I have only a word to say: their doings have with 
rare exceptions been approved; and when for the time being any 
who were disappointed in their results were grieved or offended, 
yet “sober second thoughts” generally approved. ‘The fact that 
nearly every church voluntarily continues its connection, is the 
best testimony that these bodies are a bond of union and fel- 
lowship among the churches and of assistance to them. Their 
perpetuity is proof of their usefulness. 

Of the last sixty years, with humility for shortcomipg, yet 
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with gratitude to God, it may be said that our churches in view 
of numbers and means, have been behind a few if any in aid- 
ing to extend the gospel; they furnished their portion of pastors 
on the annual missionary tours among the forming settlements 
in Vermont and central and western New York. A little later, 
while annual collections were taken under a brief from the gov- 
ernor of the state for the Connecticut Missionary Society, their 
contributions were among the most liberal, and I can recollect 
when a dollar was viewed as high evidence of liberality. Our 
County has the honor of being the oldest auxiliary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and has 
been forward in its benefactions. It is said that in the early 
years of the Board, as the annual remittance from this county 
was received in a pressing emergency, that Dr. Worcester, its first 
Secretary, thanked God that he had made Litchfield County. 
I suppose that not less than $130,000 have been received into 
its treasury from our limits within the last forty-three years. 
Home Missions, Bible, 'Tract and other societies, have generally 
received in due proportion, while the aid of our churches has 
been extended to educational purposes, including theological and 
collegiate institutions. 

But what our churches have done with their substance to ex- 
tend the gospel, compared with what they have done with their 
sons-and daughters, is only a drop in the bucket. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with definiteness the 
number of mentbers who have gone out from us during the last ° 
sixty years, to people the north, south, and especially the west. 
I presume it would be a low estimate, if we supposed one hun- 
dred members have left annually,-first to settle Vermont, and 
central and western New York, then Ohio, and onward to Cali- 
fornia, and to furnish men of piety and energy for our cities and 
many villages; and probably five times that number including 
children and youth, who were trained under our institutions, 
have gone annually, a large proportion of whom have been or 
now are pillars in their churches andcommunities. A pastor of 
a large church in this County remarked to me some twenty years 
since, “my business is training youth for the west ;’ many oth- 
ers can add, that it has been their experience. Many towns and 
villages in the vast west, are named after our towns or individ- 
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uals of our County. Indeed, go where we will in the free states 
where New England enterprise is found, and few are the*churches 
it is presumed, in which we are without a representation. In 
some it may seem to be Litchfield County transplanted. Are any 
~ of our feeble churches, desponding in view of the constant drain 
on them? Do any of our pastors tire under the thought that 
we can not retain our youth? Beencouraged; you labor not in 
vain in the Lord. You are salting the west; you are purifying 
its vast valley; you are leavening the nation. Figures can not 
tell, words can not express, mind can not conceive, all the influ- 
ences for good, which our churches have exerted by the diffusion 
of their members and their children. Goodly is the company of 
these born in the County, who have been and noW are ministers 
of the gospel. Of the fifteen pastors now in Litchfield South, 
four are natives of the County, and I suppose several of the north 
are also. It has often been said that the capital of our state is 
in our sons and daughters, but capital diffased not hoarded does 
good; in this way whether they would or not, our churches have 
been scattering liberally, without ceasing. 

But while emigration has been removing annually many mem- 
bers and families to other fields, yet death has been doing a 
greater work. It would probably be a low estimate to say 
that our grave-yards contain the remains of more than ten thou- 
sand, who, during the century we are reviewing, once belonged 
to these churches, and for a greater portion of them we are per- 
mitted to sorrow with hope. Which of our burial grounds of a 
century or a halfa century duration, has not the cherished 
remains of a goodly number of deacons and other pillars in our 
churches, and of honorable women and mothers in Zion not a 
few? Whose piety is not strengthened, and attachment to the 
institutions of his fathers is not revived, as he wanders among 
the sepulchers of our fathers, especially if he finds in some cen- 
tral place the grave of a beloved pastor or pastors, who lived 
and died among their own people? Some of the most impres- 
sive and eloquent preaching is from the graves of pastors who 
lived and died beloved. At the grave of such a pastor the aged 
stand and remember him as the one who baptized them, married 
them, guided them when awakened and hoping, and received 
them to the church, applied the seal of the covenant to their 
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children, who went in and out before them, who was with them 
in their days of sorrow and joy. The middle-aged remember 
him as their father’s and mother’s minister, as one whose voice 
they first heard in the sanctuary, who counseled them, and as 
the case may be attended the funeral of their parents, and with 
his name are some of their holiest and most tender recollections; 
the children remember what their parents told them of their 
grand-parents’ pastor—they read the epitaph. Sad, solemn, yet 
joyful associations cluster around such a grave. I pity our 
churches which have existed a half-century or a century or more, 
which have no such treasure. If I had the wealth of the late 
Stephen Girard or John Jacob Astor, I would much sooner un- 
dertake to purchase the entire town of Bethlehem, than the 
grave and monument of Bellamy, or the entire town of Ply- 
mouth, than the grave of Hart and the monument his church 
has erected over it. From the grave of every faithful pastor, so 
buried, the gospel is preached in silent solemnity, but with melt- 
ing power. 

Who claims Puritan ancestry and holds to Puritan faith, can 
make pilgrimages to the graves of those who sleep in Jesus, and 
not be constrained to do all incumbent upon him, that in our 
churches our covenant God may ever have his witnesses that 
“ One generation shall praise thy works to another, and shall de- 
clare thy mighty acts ?” 

Fathers, brethren and friends, I can not close without looking 
onward to July 7th, 1952, to the great assemblage which I trust 
will be heldon this hill. Three generations more will have passed 
away; not‘one then living can say he was present to day. 
Those who review another century will refer to this day, and our 
Ebenezer as a day important, yet a day of small things. Sub- 
stantially the same mountains and hills, valleys and streams will 
remain; but with their treasures and powers developed. In vis- 
ion I see that in agriculture, the arts, scientific improvement and 
all other things to make our hills a paradise will have been done. 
Steam, electricity, and it may be that other agents as mighty, 
will be doing their perfect work. Our hills and valleys will be 
densely covered with a healthy, enterprising, intelligent popula- 
tion. But above all will our churches flourish, and while we 
may ever bid God speed to any who hold the faith as it is in 
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Jesus, and are doing anything for the salvation of the world, yet, 
for our own churches there need be no fear; they are the church- 
es of our pilgrim fathers; they are ours; they will be our chil- 
dren’s children’s. They rest upon the system of Christian doc- 
trine, which has stood victoriously the buffetings of centuries, 
and which has been the pioneer of all rational liberty, yea is at 
the foundation of it. They rest upon the corner-stone elect 
precious, and in polity they are based essentially upon the plat- 
form of the New Testament. If in the coming century, the 
rods of oppressors shall be broken, and the bright visions of the 
progress of our republic, in securing to men their social and civil 
rights, shall be realized, it must witness a like advance in the 
element of religious liberty, which is found in full development 
only in our polity, in the democracy of Congregationalism, with 
a slight but healthful infusion of republicanism. I fully trust 
that the review of another century will show in these churches, 
a record of revivals of interest, of duration, and of purity, which 
are indeed pentecostal, with fruits as wide-spread as the world, 
and if the latter-day glory shall not have fully come, yet the 
dawning which we now see will have continued to brighten, 
and the churches of Litchfield County perpetuated, enlarged, 
and multiplied, will be living proof that “instead of the fathers, 
are the children;” they will then raise their “ EBENEzER,” and 
leave on their record as we do this day, “ One generation shall 
praise thy works to another, and shall declare thy mighty acts.” 
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DELINEATIONS OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF THE LAST CENTURY, IN ITS 
PRINCIPLES, HABITS AND CUSTOMS, IN LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 


No element of influence upon the habits of human society, 
can bear comparison, in strength and excellence, with that of the 
religion of Christ Jesus. Nor has this ever been more instruct- 
ively and impressively exemplified, since the days of the apos- 
tles, than under that form or school of Christian society, denom- 
inated Puritanism, as it has had its existence especially in New 
England. Butno where in New England has Puritanism better 
demonstrated its salutary influences, than in this ecclesiastical 
distriet. Science, learning, the fine arts, the learned professions, 
politics, commerce, agriculture and the mechanic arts, all have 
their agency in molding and stamping human society and char- 
acter. But the religion of Christ Jesus, as it has been held, ex- 
perienced and taught, by the fathers of New England and their 
successors, in this and in other lands, has surpassed them all. 
And this has been so, not because man wields this influence, in 
his best estate; but because God has appointed it; and because 
it has been decreed and announced, respecting all the good which 
will be accomplished among men, “ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

When therefore we are reviewing the history of a district of 
churches like this, for a. century passed, we are right in taking 
up the subject assigned for this hour. 

The discourse to which we have already listened, has suffi- 
ciently indicated what this religious element is. We have seen 
what kind of churches it was concerned in founding ; and we 
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shall to-morrow be told what kind of ministers it made, and what 
sort of Christians grew up under these ministers; and what the 
character of the revivals which have been witnessed and enjoyed 
under it. It devolves upon me that it be shown what has been 
the cast of society, in its general aspects and habitudes; in 
other words, how the religion of the Congregational Churches of 
Litchfield County, for the last century, has influenced the condi- 
tion of things here, for its good order, sound morals, intelligence, 
and its domestic and social interests. 

The habits of “religious society of the olden time,” it hap- 
pens rather unfortunately for the present speaker, have not been 
matter of ecclesiastical record, nor of history. And in giving ac- 
count of these, the main reliances must necessarily be tradition 
and recollection. And these, in the nature of the case, being 
often imperfect, that which can be said on this subject will ne- 
cessarily be fragmentary and miscellaneous. It must also be 
limited, principally to the latter half or two-thirds of the century 
under review. The speaker can therefore only pledge himself 
for his best endeavors to give the sketches required, so far as 
tradition, and his own and the recollections of his seniors will 
serve. 

With the necessity of beginning somewhere, among the many 
points for remark, coming into the range of the present subject, 
perhaps we can not better commence than with the Sabbath hab- 
its of Litchfield County, as they have been for a good portion of 
the century now closed. 

When did the good people here begin their Sabbath? With 
one simple direction, found among the Mosaic instructions, 
“from evening to evening shall ye celebrate your Sabbaths,” 
they began holy time with Saturday evening. It can perhaps 
be recollected by some here to-day, what a change came over 
the aspect of our villages and the more sequestered neighbor- 
hoods, at sunset of Saturday. The end of the toils and cares of 
the week was come. The laboring ox was released from his 
yoke, and was in the field to begin his rest; and his companion, 
the horse, was there, not to be called thence till Monday, except 
to transfer the family from their home to the sanctuary on the 
Sabbath. The artizan’s shop was closed and still. The trades- 
man’s store was shut and inaccessible. The cares of the house- 
wife were seasonably disposed of, and she could feel that Her rest 
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was begun. The sons and daughters of the family home, felt 
that holy time had arrived; and began at that hour to order 
their conversation and deportment by the law, “ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Not alone they who as profes- 
sors of religion and Christians felt the spirituality and reach of 
this rule; but even many who made no profession, yet had re- 
gard to the moral and religious order of society, conformed their 
outward conduct to the spirit of the Christian society with which 
they were surrounded. And anything done by even a transient 
person, in violation of the custom, was regarded as an offense 
against decency and good order. 

There was an influence of this Saturday evening observance 
of holy time upon the Sabbath day itself, which could not be 
mistaken. People did not go to sleep under the fatigue of late 
labors, and amidst the cares of the world, in the liability to awake 
on the Sabbath morning with the habit of worldliness upon their 
minds, as upon the other mornings of the week. They had be- 
gun, the evening previous, the arrest of the current of worldli- 
ness, in the employment, perhaps, of reading the Scriptures, or 
other religious reading: perhaps in family recitation of the Cat- 
echism, succeeded by devotional singing and family prayer. The 
frame of the Christian’s mind, when he laid himself down to 
rest, was one in which he would probably awake, and find him- 
self thtis better prepared than otherwise he would be, to enter 
upon the duties of the day. The change now so extensive, from 
the observance of Saturday to Sabbath evening, is to be regret- 
ted; since it is doubtful whether the holy day itself is at present 
as strictly kept as then. Says one of the living fathers among 
us, who has watched the religious condition of things in this 
county longer than almost any of us, “since the change from 
Saturday to Sabbath in the villages, there has been a growing 
neglect as to the strictness of former times, in both evenings.” 

How did the people in this county keep the Sabbath day it- 
self? Those who had begun on Saturday, at sunset, to put the 
world in its place, might reasonably be expected to keep the day 
with strictness; and so it was. A Litchfield County Sabbath 
was a day between which and all the other six, there was a very 
wide difference. Things “lawful on other days,” were regarded 
as positively sinful, on the Sabbath, Few people would trust 
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themselves to do anything on that day which did not come very 
obviously and undeniably within the scripturally recognized ex- 
ceptions of necessity and mercy. Families which made any 
pretensions to good and orderly habits, even though not profes- 
sedly religious, had too much conscience, and regard for the 
respect of the community, to be seen or heard about “ worldly 
employments or recreations.” ‘To provide the necessary family 
meals, prepare for decent and orderly attendance on public wor- 
ship, read the Bible, or the good book by Baxter, Doddridge, 
Edwards, or some other religious author, (the religious newspa- 
per was then a thing never dreamed of,) to “go to meeting,” re- 
turn and spend the remaining hours in quiet, and, where the 
parents and heads of families were pious, in hearing religious 
reading, and in family worship; and where this was not the 
case, yet to keep the household in subservience at least to the 
outward restraints of the Sabbath law, was the domestic order 
of the day. It was a season of the sway of conscience, and of 
self-respect, and of regard for mutual good opinion throughout 
society, even though not with every family a season of spiritual 
religion. ‘The Christian enjoyed his desired and holy rest; and 
made his advances in the divine life; and renewed his strength 
to meet the cares, toils, temptations and spiritual conflicts of the 
week. And the man of the world had at least time for reflec- 
tion, and to let the voice of conscience be heard; and with the 
word of God in his hands to feel the power of the truth, and of 
“the world to come.” 

That part of Sabbath keeping, attention on the public wor- 
ship of God, and the ministry and ordinances of the gospel, was 
one which received universal regard. Almost everybody “at- 
tended meeting” on the Sabbath. A venerable officer in one of 
these churches, now living, and who became pious in a revival 
which prevailed in the place of his residence, and in several oth- 
ers, in 1783 and 1784, has lately said, “that he remembered 
when there were only three men in that parish, (then more pop- 
ulous than it now is, and but one meeting in the limits of the 
parish,) who did not attend meeting. And,” said he, “they 
were looked upon as monsters.” All the members of the family 
usually went to meeting. If the care of a young child, or of an 
aged person, or of some one sick, rendered it necessary that one 
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or more remain at home, for a series of Sabbaths, it was a mat- 
ter of rotation; giving each one an opportunity, in turn, to go to 
the house of God. Of course the sanctuary was filled with 
“the great congregation.” The large, old-fashioned meeting- 
houses, in which our modern congregations would look eompar- 
atively sparse and small, were generally occupied in every part. 
The meeting-house of fifty to an hundred years ago, with its 
numerous ranges of square pews below; its three galleries, and 
a range of wall pews above, capable of seating half or two-thirds 
as many people as the lower portion of the house; was almost 
without a spare seat. ‘Though the idea of warming a meeting- 
house in the winter, with stoves, was one which had never en- 
tered anybody’s mind, and the only thing known as a stove, 
was that designed for the feet; yet the congregation seemed not 
to know or think of being cold. Warm clothing, and close and 
crowded sitting, and good preaching, seemed to keep them warm. 
The meeting-house was often on a hill, the highest which eould 
be found near the geographical center of the parish; and the 
people literally “went up to the temple to worship.” It stood 
at or near an intersection of roads, on which it could be reached 
from the different parts of the town. On a pleasant summer 
Sabbath, before the morning hour for divine service, there could 
be seen the trains of people, in neat attire, the females generally 
in white; coming in their wagons and on horseback, frequently 
two and two, one upon a pillion, and some on foot, on all the 
roads approaching the meeting-house. ‘The very horses seemed 
to understand for what purpose they were in service thus every - 
seventh day. An incident occurred in my native town, for the 
relation of which I am indebted to an old and esteemed school- 
fellow, yet resident there. A good old gentleman, belonging 
with his family to the church in that place, fifty years since; and 
whose steady horses were always brought, with the family 
wagon, to the door at just such an hour on the Sabbath, for a 
drive of about two and a half miles, principally on a solitary 
road, to the place of worship; one Sabbath morning had brought 
his horses as usual, and left them unconfined. Some tittle delay 
occurring, and no one having command of the horses, they soon 
and quietly wheeled away from the door, moved off on their ac- 
customed Sabbath-day jog, turning not to the right hand nor to 
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the left, nor stopping, till they had arrived at their usual place 
at the meeting-house. At the place of meeting and when all 
were arrived, every shed and convenient standing-place for teams 
was occupied. When the services of the day were closed, in 
the afternoon, and all took their departure for their homes, each 
road had its cavalcade or procession, long drawn, and in orderly 
movement, such as became the holy day; and the shining of the 
sun upon the Sabbath costumes of white, and of various colors, 
gave, to the eye of the Christian, an appearance better than the 
glitter of martial processions. 

The attendance on public worship i in the winter season, was 
scarcely less full than in the summer. ‘The snows and winds of 
Litchfield County winters, are scarcely surpassed in any part of 
New England, even in more northern latitudes; but neither 
have been surpassed the perseverance and punctuality with 
which the people have been wont to assemble in the sanctuary 
on the Sabbath. 

And for what did they so come together? What was the grand 
element, influential in the formation of such habits of attention 
on public religious services? Was it custom only? or social 
feeling? or the principle of imitation, doing as other people do ? 
No: it was the religion which was preached; a religion based 
upon doctrines, solemn, heart-searching, convincing of sin, hum- 
bling men before God, adapted to renew and sanctify the soul; 
expanding also to the mind, even of the hearer who had not 
yet received into his heart “the love of the truth,” Truth was 
. so preached that it was at least popular with the consciences and 
the common sense of men. It was preached, too, with the clear- 
ness, pungency, force, which secured attention, thought, and 
often feeling. Out of such Sabbaths and the ministrations of 
the sanctuary, grew the revivals of religion, of which we hope 
to hear in a coming discourse; revivals pure, deep, lasting in 
their effects, and precious in their fruits. 

Everybody seemed to feel the influence of the Sabbath; and. 
all habits were in less or greater degree controlled by it. Its 
sacredness, quiet, order, solemnity of aspect, seemed to set God 
himself its author, before men’s eyes, and the gospel to the 
preaching and ordinances of which it was devoted, before their 
minds. The young and the old, the considerate and the less 
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thoughtful, the men of the various employments, the dwellers in 
the village, and the residents in the sequestered valley or on‘the 
distant and solitary hill, all seemed to feel the very air of the 
Sabbath to be sacred, and to come under a sobering, restraining 
influence during its holy hours. 

The Sabbath intermissions were generally short, and not then 
as now, occupied with Sabbath-school instruction." Some fam- 
ilies, whose residences were at a distance from the place of wor- 
ship, joined and provided themselves with what were called 
“ Sabbath-day houses,” where they spent the intermission in 
some ways suitable to the Sabbath. Others resorted to the 
dwellings of near residents, especially to the house of the min- 
ister; for he held a kind of paternity to his people, which made 
them to feel, on the Sabbath noon, as though his house was for 
the@hour their home. And in the summer the open doors of the 
parsonage, and in the winter the well warmed kitchen, invited 
their free, and it often proved their crowded entrance. The 
Sabbath hours, after the return of the people from public wor- 
ship to their homes, were generally spent in employments ap- 
propriate to the conclusion of holy time; in families where the 
parents or heads were Christians, in the instruction of the young- 
er members in the Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, or 
perhaps in hearing the reading of a sermon or of some religious 
book. ‘Thus the day was filled up in such manner as to give 
advance to their minds in religious knowledge, and to their souls 
in preparation for the everlasting Sabbath of heaven. The 
evening of the Sabbath, although not observed as holy time, 
was devoted to the village or neighborhood meeting, for prayer 
and conference, or to a lecture by the pastor. When these were 
not held, friendly social calls were sometimes made by neighbors 


* The origin of Sabbath schools, and the originator, has been a question interest- 
ing to the friends of thisenterprise. It is nota matter concerning the honor of whith 
it is best for Christian men to contend. It is however proper, doubtless, to state a 
fact, derived from a source entitling it to credit, that Rev. Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlem, 
whose ministry commenced in the year 1740, had a Sabbath school from the be- 
ginning: the school was composed of two classes; the eldest class was instructed by 
Dr. Bellamy himself, in the Scriptures, from which they léarned portions, and were 
questioned upon them, and the second class studied the Assembly’s Catechism, un- 
der the instruction of a deacon or some prominent brother in the church. 
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upon each other. Perhaps in the winter season, the Sabbath 
evening was spent by the choir of the congregation, in musical 
practice, or the singing school; or the young people met in a 
friendly way at each other’s homes. And yet it was generally 
obvious that the influences of the day had a regulating effect 
upon the general deportment of all, in the evening. 

Great pains were taken by tithing-men to maintain order 
among the young and others, in the house of God, during the 
time of divine service; the gallery pews and slips were gener- 
ally and from necessity the resort of the younger members of 
the families, while their parents and seniors filled the pews be- 
low. The galleries certainly were places of great temptation to 
those young persons who were not altogether considerate, to 
misbehave themselves, in such separation from under the eyes of 
their parents and guardians. So large a proportion of thém, 
however, were well instructed and governed at home in the week, 
and so constantly felt the influence of parental sentiment and 
example, and were so influential a majority in the galleries, that 
comparatively few misbehaved themselves in time of religious 
worship. The tithing-man was there too, and his eye took the 
range of all the upper portion of the house and of the assembly 
seated there. And if his name happened to be “ Samuel Hill- 
house,” wee to them who failed to deport themselves carefully. 
If a clique of youths, roguishly disposed, had contrived to take 
possession of a gallery pew, and to avail themselves of its high 
and perhaps close front, to hide themselves and to play; the 
tithing-man, without waiting for an invitation, walked in among 
them and took his seat, and there was an end of all sport. If 
any, otherwise situated, indulged their playful inclinations, the 
eye and the movements of the tithing-man, admonished them 
right early, that “caution is the parent of safety.” But if 
notwithstanding, any individuals conducted improperly; with- 
out respect of persons or their family belongings, they re- 
ceived very prompt official attentions; and Sabbath evening or 
Monday, or some other day inthe following week, would be the 
time for their appearance and a settlement before a justice of 
the peace, in the reeeipt of an admonition or the payment of a 
fine, according to “the laws in such cases made and provided.” 
All this, of course, would finish up matters in a fashion not very 
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flattering to the self-complacency of the offender; and really put- 
ting him in a position before civil society, not altogether envia- 
ble or respectable. Perhaps this would be regarded in these our 
days, a little too stiff Puritanism; and what would not now be 
tolerated, although provided for in the statutes of the state. 
Nevertheless, it was very manifestly useful in those times; and 
might be for the moral betterment of some in our own, if re- 
vived in practice. 

It can not be questioned, that in the old times of this section 
of country, there were important moral restraints and religious 
influences exerted on the minds of the children and youth, 
* through means of the practice of having the Westminster Cat- 
echism taught and recited, weekly, in the common schools. 
There being not then such a variety of religious denominations, ' 
as in more recent years, the practice was generally countenanced 
by all parents and guardians of children and youth. A venera- 
ble member of one of these churches, (then in Winchester,) now 
living, and who taught school in this County sixty years since, 
has recently stated it as a fact, “ The Catechism was always at- 
tended to at the close of the half-day school on Saturday; and 
if school was not to keep on Saturday, the Catechism was on 
Friday.” A pastor of one of these churches, now living, and 
present with us to-day, has within a few days written the fol- 
lowing statement, that “this was the case in New Hartford, up 
to the close of the last century. I have [continues he] a paper 
in Dr. Griffin’s handwriting, drawn up by the ‘inspectors’ of 
schools, (as they were then called,) in December, 1798, contain- 
ing eight specifications of the duty of every teacher; one of 
which was, ‘that he shall catechise the children at least twice a 
week.” It is no mystery then, truly, that Litchfield County 
morals were at so high a standard as in those times, and that 
the Sabbath habits of the people were so strict. Bring such a 
system of religious truth every week, perhaps twice a week, in- 
to contact with young minds; and a sway over conscience and 
habits would be held, most inestimable, as protective against 
immorality and promotive of reverence for the institutions and 
appointments of religion. With the Catechism in the schools, 
at the end of the week, and the observance of holy time begun 
on Saturday evening, as preparatory to the Sabbath itself; and 

on 
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then with the preaching of such fathers and brethren as those 
whose characters are yet to be delineated before us, and consti- 
tuting such rich spiritual nutriment for the soul of man; and 
with such revivals of religion; it is not at all difficult to under- 
stand how Litchfield County Sabbath-days and week-days, have 
been such, as the seasons of the prevalence of high-toned mo- 
rality and of reverence for religious things. Easy it is to see 
how it came to pass, that the moral and spiritual atmosphere of 
those times was so wholesome and sweet; for it was pervaded 
with the fragrance of Puritan piety, with the influence of the 
universally known precepts and truths of “the gospel of the 
grace of God.” 

In this condition of things, ow did vice and immorality ap- 
pear, when in the persons of any they ventured to show their 
heads? A man who disregarded and trampled upon the Sab- 
bath, made himself a mark to be pointed at with surprise, by all 
conscientious people. A man who swore a profane oath, was 
heard, in the report of the offense, almost to the four corners of 
the town, and was regarded with a feeling akin to horror. A 
man who disbelieved the Bible and its religion, and denied the 
God of the Bible and the builder of the universe, was regarded 
by the mass of society, as a paragon of irreligion, who had been 
reading “Tom Paine,” or Voltaire. A disorderly member of the 
family circle or of civil society, was accounted as “a son of Be- 
lial.” In short, the religion which had such influential hold on 
society, did manifestly and wonderfully promote the morals of 
society; and exorcised it of evil spirits, to such extent, that al- 
though “ the spirit of the power of the air,” did sometimes show 
himself in some of his “children of disobedience,” they were 
rather like Bunyan’s Diabolonians about the walls of the town of 
Mansoul, not often to be seen by daylight, and when together 
by night, discovered rather by their whisperings, than by loud 
talking, as being afraid of discovery and the detection of their 
mischiefs. 

It should not be overlooked what were the intellectual 
habits, having existence in association with the religious and 
moral condition of things: now described. For sound religious 
truth, and stern and absolute morality, are eminently promotive 
of menial vigor and culture. Those were not like our own, the 
- days of multiplied books, periodicals, and of magazines quarter- 
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ly, monthly, bi-monthly; and of Sabbath-school books, which 
could not be numbered; and of religious newspapers, numerous ° 
and broad enough, it would seem, almost’to overspread half our 
New England area, and bringing to almost every family week- 
ly religious intelligence from the ends of the earth. But cer- 
tainly there was a great deal of patient and strong thinking 
done, in the use of the materials for thinking which they had; 
perhaps more than we in our day are doing, with our mountains 
of books and other publications. We, in these days, have so 
much to read, that we can not get sufficient time to think. And 
what we do read, is more in the nature of news, than of discus- 
sion; in the form of entertainment, moral and religious, than of 
matter for fixed, attentive deliberation and repeated medita- 
tion. ‘The readers of the first half or two-thirds of the century 
just closed, if they had but few books, had comparatively little 
book trash; and the books they had, compelled them to the 
work of thought, and gave discipline and discrimination to their 
intellectual habits. ‘There were good men and women in the 
‘churches of Litchfield County in those times, who would sit 
down, at leisure hours, on rainy days, or in winter evenings, and 
read such books as Edwards on Religious Aflections, or his 
sermons on Justification, or his work on Original Sin, or pos- 
sibly_even his treatise on the Will; and such writings as Bella- 
my’s ‘True Religion Delineated, or his Glory of the Gospel; or 
perhaps some of the writings of President Davies, or of Dod- 
dridge, or others of the old standard writers. And thus they 
learned theology, better than some we see in these days, who 
have found their way into pulpits. And in an argument with 
some of our theological striplings, of these times, one of those 
retired and serious readers and thinkers would be able to show 
that his “little finger’ was thicker than said stripling’s loins. 
Many a good and well read Priscilla and Aquila of those times, 
would have been able to “take unto,them” some confident and. 
ardent and self-wise Apollos of these days, and have “ explained 
to him the way of God more perfectly.” They never pretended, 
true, to have mounted upon the altitudes of the shoulders of 
President Edwards, and thus to have become able to see further 
than the president himself. But they studied him, to good effect, 
for all practical and useful purposes. And if they were satisfied 
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with being no wiser than he, they also had the satisfaction usu- 
ally enjoyed by those who are willing to sit as learners at the feet 
of such men, and above all at the feet of such men’s Master, 
Jesus Christ. It is among the recollections of my youth, in the 
days of a private theological school, in a town adjoining this, 
and among some of the good men and ‘women of the church 
in that place; that young men there preparing for the ministry, 
sometimes spent evening visits in conversation with such intelli- 
gent Christians, much to their interest and instruction, as they 
testified. ‘Thus at the evening fireside of a reading, sensible 
and pious farmer and his good wife, a young candidate for the 
ministry, who happened to have any theological obliquities, 
might have found himself tested almost as closely, on points of 
sound doctrine, as in our days, such men are tested under exam- 
ination by a ministerial association. 

As respects periodicals, probably many here to-day can re- 
member when the only religious periodical which found its way 
into circulation among these hills and valleys and in these 
churches, was the old “ Connecticut Evangelical Magazine,” 
commenced at Hartford in the year 1800; having among its 
fifteen editors the names of John Smalley, Jeremiah Day, Benja- 
min Trumbull, Levi Hart, Samuel J. Mills, Charles Backus, 
Nathan Strong, Nathan Perkins; names honored and beloved 
then, and their memories revered still. ‘That magazine made its 
monthly arrival among these churches, not to be glanced at for 
an hour or an evening, and then really unread and unconsidered, 
to be laid aside with Collier’s (political) newspaper, to gather 
dust for a month, perchance a year, and then to be stowed away 
in the family garret. It was read, and studied, as need might 
require, in all its articles; and that, because there were materials 
for thinking upon its pages. It was the herald of theological, 
practical and experimental religion and knowledge, for the church- 
es of Connecticut. It was conducted and written for, by fifteen of 
the best ministers of Connecticut and their brethren. It brought 
before the churches the matured views of the most sound, serious 
and devoted ministers of Connecticut, on the great and vital 
truths of the gospel. It made its impressions on the religious 
mind of Connecticut with a depth and permanence not surpassed 
by any other religious periodical from that day to the present. 

- ) 
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Then came the influences upon all minds, of the preaching 
of the ministers whose, characters and excellencies are remem- 
bered by some yet surviving. The people who sat under the 
preaching of Bellamy, and’ Day, and Porter, and Azel Backus, 
and Peter Starr, and Boardwell, and Gillett, and Mills, and Hal- 
lock, and Farrand, and more others than I need now repeat, 
were from the pulpit taught to think, as well as made to feel: 
they went home from the Sabbath services to think: they took 
up such books of sound instruction as we have mentioned, that 
they might have help to think, and by conversation together, to 
help one another to think. All this time they were under a pro- 
cess of education of their intellects, as well as of spiritual cul- 
ture of their graces as Christians; or, if in unconversion, of the 
deepening of their convictions, both of the understanding and the 
conscience; which made them intelligent, and intellectually dis- 
criminating and energetic. They were not afflicted with mental 
plethory, through abundance of dainties, more sweet and luscious, 
than solid, wholesome and nourishing. ‘Those were eminently 
the times when men had lived upon the “ strong meat” of divine 
truth, adapted to make them of “full age,” and “by reason of 
use” to “have their senses exercised to discover both good and 
evil.” Nothing but such food could satisfy them. And he who 
offered them theological dilutions, adapted only for babes, very 
soon Tearned that he was not likely to be welcomed by any 
church and people as a provider for their spiritual sustenance. 

The habits of attention to preaching, which naturally had 
place in connection with such training of people’s minds, are 
worthy of remark. The sanctuary of God, on the Sabbath, was 
literally “the place of hearing.” ‘The fixed and direct look of 
the hearers upon him who “preached the word unto them,” were 
generally characteristic of the congregations. ‘There were indi- 
vidual examples of habits of uncommonly marked and close 
attention. Very distinctly impressed upon my memory are the 
recollections of such a hearer, an aged man in the congregation 
of my native town, who came farther to hear the gospel than 
most others. His eye seemed to see, while his ears heard the 
text. As the preacher proceeded with the sermon, the interest 
of this venerable hearer seemed to take steady increase, which 
at length would lead him to rise unconsciously from his seat and 
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stand in the middle of his pew, with his eye still fixed upon the 
preacher; meanwhile his face taking one additional degree of 
brightness and animation after another. At length his hand 
would begin to rise, till / it reached the height of his bright face; 
and held in the open position of a man taking a judicial oath in 
court,—seemed to say “Amen,” to the preacher’s announce- 
ments of divine truth. 

The habits of religious belief among these churches, should be 
noticed. ‘They have not been accustomed—unless quite recent- 
ly—to be afraid of an orthodox creed. Nor has it been enough 
for a Congregational Christian of Litchfield County, that he 
could repeat—whether perverted or unperverted—the adage, 


“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


Nor, as sufficiently descriptive of his conceptions of Christian 
character, would he be satisfied with holding simply that, 


“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God;” 


if to be such a man consisted simply in cheating nobody, and 
keeping out of the hands of the sheriff. It was an essential 
characteristic of his creed that it should be specific in its terms; 
should mean something ; should have straight-forward, old-fash- 
ioned, Saybrook-Platform particularity, unescapable except by 
evasion or disingenuous mental reservation; and to subscribe or 
assent to which creed, before God, angels and men, in uniting with 
the church, it was necessary to be a sincere Christian, loving 
God’s holy truth—all of it. The Litchfield County Christian 
has also been attached to the use of a church covenant, setting 
forth the elements of Christian virtue not simply as consisting 
in a decent and respectable morality, but in holiness of heart and 
life; and this as having its commencement in the regeneration 
of the soul by “the power of the Spirit of God,” and based up- 
on the deep-laid, broad and immovable foundations of “sound 
doctrine.” An example of such a creed’ might be given, which 
was many years since in use in some of the churches, and it is to 
be hoped has never been laid aside; and which, it was said, was 
drawn by the venerable Bellamy: a model for its clearness, dis- 
crimination, explicitness and comprehensiveness. May the day 
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never come, when, among these churches, there shall be in use 
ereeds which can be subscribed “by saint, by savage and by 
sage,” as meaning almost anything—or nothing at all—accord- 
ing to the wish of the subscribers or assenters; and to which Jew, 
Pagan, Mohammedan and the skeptic upon all religions, might 
each put his name without trouble to his prejudices. May love 
to divine truth, to all generations keep these churches ready to 
tell the world what they believe, and to give reasons for their 
faith, from “the sure word of prophecy.” 

This also has been seen, that the habits of “soundness in the 
faith,” manifest in these churches, have had one very important 
influence on the minds of many making no profession of religion. 
_ The speculative convictions of unconverted men have been, to 
a considerable extent, on the side of sound truth. But it has 
been no uncommon thing to find such men in the congregations 
and sitting under a truth-speaking ministry, who not only knew 
and believed too much to be Deists, Unitarians, Universalists ; but 
who also knew better than to trust themselves on the sandy foun- 
dations of Arminianism or Pelagianism. ‘The creeds of the 
churches, read in their hearing whenever they witnessed the ad- 
mission of new members, and which they heard explained and 
defended from the pulpit, have had such place in the convictions 
of their understandings, that they have in multitudes of instances 
been kept from embracing error; and not a few of them, finally, 
have been brought, by the awakening and convincing power of 
the Holy Spirit, to receive “the love of the truth, that they might 
be saved.” A fact, this, encouraging to the ministry, in the work 
of “declaring unto men the whole counsel of God.” ‘ 

It is worthy of consideration what have been the character 
and standing of the laymen in these churches, under the influ- 
ence of the faith’ held and preached in this ecclesiastical district. 
Strong men have grown up under the system of belief and in- 
struction here in use. Begin on this spot where we are now, 
and write your catalogue of names of such. Write the names, 
first, if you please, of Reeve, and Tallmadge, and Morris, and 
perhaps others of this town; and then pass through the length 
and the breadth of this County, and look into the catalogues of the 
names of the men of the churches; and from among them draw 
out your catalogue of men, intelligent on the great truths “ which 
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pertain to life and godliness;”’ exemplary men; influential not 
only at home but abroad; the unwavering friends of their min- 
isters; the diligent and wise devisers of good for society and the 
church: faithful men—men of prayer—of deep and sound Chris- 
tian experience; men whose intellects were strengthened, as well 
as their hearts established, under the ministry of “the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” Some of them were pillars of the church, and 
some pillars of the state too. The venerable form and benignant 
countenance of one of them, in particular, was so impressed up- 
on my memory when a youth, that while I speak of him, I have 
in my mind’s eye his daguerreotype. He lived here where we 
hold this convocation; stood among the first of his profession; 
as an eminent jurist, graced the bench of our highest state 
court; was a Gamaliel, at whose feet were brought up many * 
who have since made their way high up into stations and influ- 
ence as civilians and statesmen, in our country. But beyond 
and above all which made Reeve the eminent and talented ad- 
vocate, the successful teacher of the science of law, and the 
worthy, upright and able judge, was this; that with the simplic- 
ity and humility of a little child, he loved to sit at the feet of the 
Great Teacher, and to bow and lay all his honors at the foot of 
the cross. Who did not see and know—for his countenance 
betokened it—that like Enoch he “walked with God.” Who 
that ever heard Reeve pray, at the family altar, or in the meeting 
for prayer and Christian conference, did not feel that he was one 
who was 


_“Tn audience with the Deity ?” 


But many have been the good, faithful and able men, in the 
different departments of secular life, in this county, who have 
been of inestimable worth to the interests of religion, and sound 
morals, and stable order. It is believed that not a minister in 
this County for the best portion of the century closed, stood in 
his pulpit on the Sabbath and looked around upon his church, but 
could count his men of such strong character and sterling worth; 
and who, if occasion should call for a Christian Congress in 
the land, to devise for the great interests of the kingdom of 
Christ, depending, could not have named more than one sitting 
under his ministry, “full of the Holy Ghost and of faith,” whom 
he would have been willing to nominate for such a purpose. It 
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is no disparagement to any such good men and true, now living 
within these consociational bounds, nor to the honor due such 
men in any other similar section of New,England, to say, that 
the lay fathers and brothers of these churches, within the period 
under review, have never yet been outnumbered, nor excelled, in 
their moral and religious excellence. And such men never have 
been found, nor ever will be, except around pulpits from which 
has been preached the gospel, as here it has been preached; and 
in churches built, as have been these, “upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone.” 

But neither should we fail to point attention to the fact, that 
numerous have been also the men, in the ecclesiastical societies 
of this county, who though not professedly of religious charac- 
ter, yet have been associated with the men of the churches, as 
of public spirit, and liberality in the support of the gospel; have 
attended on the public ministrations of the gospel; have been 
the respecters and friends of the ministry; and been intel- 
ligent and correct in their convictions on the truths and duties of 
religion, and have been uniformly on the side of order and sound 
morals. Many such a one has there been here, of whom Chris- 
tian respect and affection Would say, “ Yet lacks he one thing,” 
and but one thing: oh! that he were but a Christian! Now and 
then;to the joy of the church and the minister, such a one has 
been seen to become a hopeful subject of the grace of the gos- 
pel which he haS long respected and supported. And when any 
of them have died without the Christian’s hope, they have left 
behind them testimony, that their judgments and consciences 
were on the side of the truths of the gospel, and of serious re- 
ligion. 

Now let another fact be noticed, in relation to multitudes, who 
while they were found with much regularity in the sanctuary on 
the Sabbath, have yet not been at the sacramental table; that 
their intelligent and just convictions on what were proper qual- 
ifications for church membership, have kept them from wishing 
to urge their way into the visible church, without an experimen- 
tal acquaintance with religion. These churches have not been 
filled wp with sober moralists, taking the Christian name without 
Christian grace. ‘So far from this, the consciences of those who 
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have been intelligent hearers of the egospel, although in a state 
of unconversion, would have revolted at the idea of taking upon 
them the vows of Christians, without the preparations of the 
heart which come of renewing grace. ‘They have seemed to see 
and know, that the visible church is the place only for Christians 
indeed; and to have had too much respect for serious religion, 
and too much fear of treading on holy ground, to ask for a 
place in the church and at the Lord’s table, before they had just 
reasons for believing themselves the subjects of regenerating 
grace. Ministers have respected, valued and loved such, sitting 
under their ministry; have prayed and watched with their church- 
es, for their conversion. "When any of them have turned to God- 
and joined his people, they have rejoiced; and when such have 
died “having no hope,” they have been able to find no relief for 
their own grieving and aching hearts, except in that reference to 
the sovereignty of God, which says, “Shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right?” 

Perhaps the just sentiments relative to qualifications for ad- 
mission to the church, having such place in many unconverted 
persons, have been owing very much to another habit which 
should be noticed; the great care and strictness with which ex- 
aminations of candidates for admission into the churches have 
been conducted. These examinations were held, usually, it is 
bel'eved, by the pastor and deacons, with perhaps a few other 
brethren, constituting a committee for the purpose. Whether ex- 
amined by a committee, privately, or before the whole church 
which is now perhaps more customary than fifty or sixty years 
since—there has been great fidelity to the best interests, both of 
the candidates, and of the churches to be kept pure. “It is a se- 
rious matter to receive persons into the church,” said an anxious 
and watchful pastor, on such an occasion; and the sentiment 
seemed to be deep-seated in the breasts of the pastors and their 
flocks. The general good order and purity of these churches haye 
doubtless been greatly promoted, by the means of such conscien- 
tious fidelity, on the part of those, especially, upon whom have 
devolved the duties of examination. 

The time allotted to this address will not admit of sketches 
which had been designed; of excellent habits prevalent in this 
district, relative to the almost sabbatical strictness of observance 
of thanksgivings and fast-days; the full and solemn attendance 
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on funeral occasions; the energy and fidelity of magistrates in 
the prevention of Sabbath violations; the watchfulness of Chris- 
tian parents and of the churches against demoralizing amuse- 
ments; the prevalent habits of respect to the aged and to the 
ministers of the gospel, and to those who bore office in the 
churches; the respect and obedience of children toward their 
parents; and the practice of daily family prayer, extending even 
to some whose social heads were not professors of religion, We 
also omit a sketch of the history of sacred music, which would 
appropriately come into this review. 

The present speaker has not thought it necessary to dilate 
upon present or very recent habits; for these are known, or are in 
familiar recollection. Nor has much time been taken in this 
discourse, to draw comparisons between the past and the pres- 
ent. This every hearer can do for himself. So far as the past 
might be viewed as suggesting strictures upon the present, we 
are to remember, that a wise man—wise by divine inspiration— 
ages ago gave the caution, “Say not thou, what is the cause 
that the former days were better than these; for thou dost not 
inquire wisely concerning this.” We have spoken of the for- 
mer times as they were good and commendable. Let our con- 
sciences, in view of the past, do the work of reproof, as may be 
needful, respecting any delinquencies noticeable in these our own 
times. . Meanwhile we should be thankful for all which our eyes 
see, and our ears hear, of good here. 

@Let us not fail to notice the influence of the religious faith, 
which has been preached by the ministers of Christ in this dis- 
trict of churches, upon the habits of fraternal affection and in- 
tercourse as ministers; these as concerned in producing the uni- 
formity of good habits sketched. Next to the love of Christ, 
there is not a stronger bond, to unite the hearts of ministers, 
than the love of the truth. Among the impressions of my early 
years, are impressions deep on this point, respecting the minis- 
ters here; and who were often, individually or collectively, visit- 
ors in the home of my youth. They acted literally, heartily and 
faithfully on the injunction “that ye love one another.” The gold- 
en chain of Christian affection bound them, and was kept bright 
by continued intercourse. Read in the Memoirs of Hallock, for 
example, of the visits, two and two, which they made to each 
other’s churches; and mark the passages which indicate the spirit 
which pervadédtheir ministers’ meetings and their associational 
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assemblings. Some of us perhaps can remember when we saw 
them in the free and fraternal unbendings of the social interviews 
in each other’s homes; how fraternally they sympathized and 
counseled together, on their cares, trials, perplexities, discourage- 
ments, and interchanged also their comforts and joys; and among 
other things how they talked over their texts and subjects for 
preaching, and their plans and construction of their sermons. 
*“ Come,” said good Father Mills, sometimes, when he rode over 
to see the minister of Goshen, “what were your texts last Sab- 
bath? and how did+ you treat them?” And the same inquiries 
to himself were freely answered. “Watchman, what of the 
night?” was their frequent inquiry of each other. Thus they 
moved as one, in their delightful work as pastors, teachers, 
guides, and in the firm march of soldiers of Immanuel. Thus 
they formed and fixed the habits so desirable anne the watch- 
men on the walls of Zion, of “seeing eye to eye.” Every min- 
ister knew where to find every other minister, in relation to any 
desirable movements for promoting revivals of religion; for ad- 
vancing needful and. desirable reformations in morals; and in all 
to be done for strengthening the great interests of the kingdom 
of Christ. Then see how the bonds of love and union in the 
ministry made sure and strong these bonds in the churches, and 
promoted harmony and strength in the ecclesiastical societies ; 
and helped to make firm and abiding and prosperous, all the 
great interests which stood connected with them. 

We have before us, in this sketch then, imperfect as it is, sofhe 
reasons for repeating the remark, that in no portion of New 
England has the moral and religious influence of Puritan Con- 
gregationalism been more indisputably and happily exhibited 
than among the churches and ecclesiastical societies of the con- 
sociations of Litchfield County. 

May He who is King in Zion, and who has blessed them for 
one hundred years this day, bless them to the latest generation. 

We who have come up hither to worship with you, brethren 
and friends of these churches, and to rejoice with you on this 
centennial, will make it our prayer while we live, for this portion 
of Zion, “ Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces, For our brethren and companions’ sake we will now 
say, Peace be within thee! Because of the houf of the Lord our 
God we will seek thy good.” [te 
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Wuen a man writes the history of a nation, he sketches the 
lives of but a few individuals of that community. Were he to 
give the whole, “I suppose, that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that would be written.” Of me, the 
Committee of Arrangements for commemorating the Institu- 
tion of the Consociation of Litchfield County, have requested 
sketches of the lives of some of its members, who composed it, 
in part, during the first half-century of its being. Materials are 
not at hand for even a brief account of all ministers, who in 
that period flourished on this ground; and sure I am that the 
patience is not at hand, to listen to a narrative of the length 
which would be requisite. The people present will understand, 
why a native of the County somewhat in his dotage, has been 
selected to prepare for utterance what you have seated your- 
selves to hear.~ Men, all of them past and gone, are to be spok- 
en of. Of very little that is written can this attempt avail itself, 
to resuscitate these dead, so that they shall glimmer in our 
memory. A parishioner of mine, aged and somewhat superan- 
nuated, told me, that he believed that the reason why old peo- 
ple forget the things which they have recently heard, seen and 
read, is that the mind has become full of ideas, so that, being 
incapable of holding more, they roll off, as apples roll off a half- 
bushel, when once it is filled. Whether this be true philosophy 
or not, the ideas of the ministers of your first half-century, were 
poured into my mind long before it was full. Most of what 
will be communicated, was imbibed by personal acquaintance 
with the men, and by observation upon them. Some legends 
have been gathered. But almost all these acquisitions were 
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those of a boy, and they were garnered up, without the inten- 
tion or expectation of bringing out of the treasury things new 
or old, on any occasion like this. 

In the exercises of yesterday, you had a history of the Conso- 
ciation, and another of the religion of the last century in this 
County. If I understand the design for to-day, it is, that some 
sketches of the ministers may be given, that we may take such 
look of them as we can, as men and ministers. 

Not to be tedious in preliminaries, I turn the attention of this 
assembly first, to the town of New Milford. Its name indicates, 
not that names for towns were scarce, when it was settled, but 
that it was not the first Milford in the state. Though its name 
is New, it is for the County an old town. 

The first pastor of the Congregational chureh in this place, 
was the Rey. Daniel Boardman, from Wethersfield. His name 
is mentioned, not because he was a member of this Consociation, 
for he was ordained in 1716, and died in 1744, aged fifty-seven; 
eight years before the Consociation was instituted. It is pleasant 
to make mention of these earlier ministers, because they made 
preparations for the Consociation; laid the foundations for 
many generations. ‘They are entitled to a place in the remem- 
brance and veneration of the posterity of the church and 
ministry; because they endured hardships, grappled with pri- 
vations and embarrassments, and left to their successors a work 
nobly begun, on which is built the edifice in which we rejoice, 
and give glory to the God of our fathers. But little is to be 
gathered from records, concerning Mr. Boardman. He lived 
strong in the confidence and affection of his parishioners, and 
died in the pastorate of the first and only church which was 
committed to his charge. His family held a conspicuous place 
in the town, until the third generation, and there still, and in 
other parts of the country, his descendants are publicly known, 
and highly respected. Mr. Boardman had not a little to do with 
and for the aborigines of the country, a conspicuous tribe of 
whom were located in his neighborhood. : 

His successor was the Rev. Nathaniel Taylor, from Danbury, 
who was ordained, June 29th, 1748, four years previous to the 
institution of the Consociation. In that original transaction, 
he therefore bore a part; and in the Consociation he continued 
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until near the close of its first half-century; for he died, also 
in his first and only pastoral charge, December 9, 1800, 
aged seventy-three years and three months, fifty-two years 
and five months after his ordination. His family also set- 
tled in New Milford, and took distinguished rank in its pop- 
utation. Dr. Taylor of Yale College is his grandson. ‘The 
settlement and celebrity of the families of these two pastors, in 
the place of their ministry, is noticed, because to a great extent, 
these facts distinguish these families from the families of min- 
isters in later generations. Among the gratifications of kindred 
and domestic life, proximity of residence is one which warms 
the heart. Families, can not ordinarily settle down together, 
in the sweets of patriarchal life, without a comfortable amount 
of property. Rarely can the children of a minister enter into 
the same occupation as his, in their native place. He must 
train them for an employment, whether his own, or some other, 
which wil call them to a distant home. Our early ministers 
had, not merely a salary, but what was called a settlement, at 
the time of their ordination. It was, for the scale of posses- 
sions in that age, to a liberal amount. ‘The settlement consist- 
ed frequently in land; and if in money, it was commonly vest- 
ed in land, which being then cheap, in process of time rose to 
great value, and gave to the family a comfortable independence. 
A settlement was a very convenient thing to a young man, start- 
ing in an occupation, preparation for which had made him a 
bankrupt, and which, more than any other, ties up his hands 
from the acquisition of property. ‘The two fathers of New 
Milford were able to give their families foothold in their native 
place; hence, to the honor and gratification of the parish, they 
have remained there, distinguished parts of the aristocracy of 
that aristocratic town. 

Mr. 'Taylor was a very considerable farmer. One morning, 
when the plowing of the spring was to commence, and the team 
and men were made ready, the plow was not to be found. 
Upon inquiry, Mr. Taylor learned that a neighboring parishion- 
er had borrowed it. He went into the field where the man was 
using it, and said, “Sir, I want my plow, my team and work- 
men are waiting for it.” The parishioner replied, “ I can not let 
you have it.” “ What shall Ido?” said the clergyman. “ Bor- 
row, as i do,” was the reply. Mr. Taylor was fond of good 
horses; a foible, which pertains, perhaps, to some extent, to 
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brethren of his profession. In him, it probably was, withal, 
somewhat constitutional, for the passion descended liberally, as 
an inheritance, to his children and posterity. He had a likeness 
taken of himself in the pulpit, by Earle the painter. Present- 
ing it once to the view of Miss Nancy Farrand, the sarcastic 
daughter of the peerless wit of Canaan, Mr. Taylor asked her 
if she did not think it looked well. “ Yes,” she replied, “ but I 
think you would have looked better on the old black horse.” 
But he was not engrossed with horses, or general farming. He 
was a minister, controlling through a long ministry, a large 
church and congregation; living and dying in their affections. 
His zeal for the sanctity of the Sabbath, for decency in man- 
ners, and for sound morality, made him a bold reprover; and on 
one occasion, came near betraying him into a violation of his 
deep regard for truth. Late in his ministry, he preached a ser- 
mon, in which he expressed an apprehension, that the morals of 
the people were declining. “ Formerly,” said he, “no noise was 
heard, nor movements seen, Saturday évening; but now you 
may hear at ten o’clock at night, wagons thundering over the 
bridge, (if a wagon can be heard so far.”) The bridge was 
situated about a mile and a half below the village. As evi- 
dence that he stood high in the estimation of the public, and 
that his powers and character continued to the last, the fact may 
be noticed, that in the year 1800, the last of his life, he was 
elected a fellow of Yale College. In this trust, he represented 
this County as successor to the Rev. John. Trumbull, of Water- 
town, under the. presidency of Dr. Stiles. 

During the two ministries at which we have glanced, one 
practice found place in the church in New Milford, which ney- 
er prevailed far in this County. That was the practice of the 
half-way covenant. People of fair moral character were permit- 
ted, publicly to acknowledge the covenant of the church, and to 
present their children in baptism, though they made no preten-. 
sion to renovation by grace, or to the fruits of it, faith and re- 
pentance. Whether this practice began in the days of Mr. 
Boardman, or those of Mr. Taylor, I am unable to tell; but it 
lasted through the third ministry; after the close of which I sup- 
plied the pulpit for twelve Sabbaths, and being consulted on the 
subject of receiving a call to settle, I declined the* proposal, 
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s 
‘pleading, among other things, as an objection, this practice of 
the church. Members of it requested me to preach on the sub- 
ject, and after hearing something, a willingness was expressed 
by them to relinquish the practice. 

The third pastor of the church in New Milford, was the Rev. 
Stanley Griswold, from Torringford. He was ordained col- 
league pastor with Mr. Taylor, Jan_20, 1790, and was dismissed 
from his charge in the year 1802. Mr. Griswold, some time after _ 
his settlement, gradually developed himself a Unitarian. Not 
content with the half-way practice in the church he exerted him- 
self to break down the distinction between the church, and the 
residue of the congregation, and invited the whole to the sacra- 
mental table. It does not appear that the church harmonized 
with him in this design, or at all seconded his effort to accom- 
plish it; but they rather discountenanced the movement. ‘There 
were not, however, wanting individuals in the congregation, who 
gave the right hand of fellowship to a project so discordant in 
the religion of Connecticut. One distinguished man of the 
world responded to the pastor’s invitation, took his seat at the 
table of the Lord, and boldly partook of the elements of the 
supper. The church wisely took no notice of his conduct, and 
their silence, and the disapprobation of people not claiming to 
be pious, soon operated to produce in him mortification. Dis- 
satisfaction in the church, and in the neighboring churches and 
ministry, soon laid a train to an explosion, the result of which 
was his distssion. The church shared in the disaster. So 
was it misled by the erring pastor, as to procure to itself excom- 
munication from the South Consociation of this County. Some 
years after this, when prosperity, order and orthodoxy had re- 
turned, under the ministry of Mr. Elliot, the fourth pastor, Dr. 
Backus said, “the Consociation did right, in that severe act of 
excision; and the church in New Milford, this day, thank us 
for it.” 

Mr. Griswold was a man of popular talents. His stature and 
figure were manly and commanding ; his face and his address 
pleasing ; and his voice and elocution gave a charm to his pub- 
lic speaking. He had withal, intellect and education; and though 
the heresy which he embraced failed of success, its failure was 
not owing to the want of a bold and able advocate. In a re- 
mote part of the town, was a small congregation of a different 
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religious denomination, which had occasional preachers of its 
own. Mr. Griswold, now and then, gave them a lecture. They 
asked him why he used notes in preaching. “That I may be 
able to preach better than I should without them,” was his reply. 
“But,” said they, “ our preachers can preach without notes.” He 
rejoined, “ [ can, without writing, preach better than your preach- 
ers.” They expressed their incredulity. ‘“ Appoint me time and 
place,” he added, “and I will try it.’ On the day fixed upon, 
“they met in the open air. He let them get well assembled, 
when he rode up, hitched his horse, stepped on to the stand, and 
without psalm book or Bible, gave off the psalms, prayers and 
sermon; then turning around demanded, “ What say ye now ?” 
They were constrained to acknowledge his triumph. Mr, Gris- 
wold dissented from the federalism of his state, not only in his 
religion, but in his politics. So, after his dismission, he turned 
civilian, and was appointed by the general government, Secre- 
tary of the Territory of Michigan, and subsequently a judge of 
the North-western Territory, in which office he died, at middle 
age. 

The settlement of Litchfield, 1720, was thirteen years later 
than that of New Milford. The Rev. Timothy Collins was set- 
tled pastor of the church in Litchfield, 1723, seven years later 
than the ordination of Mr. Boardman. Mr. Collins was a na- 
tive. of Guilford in this state; he graduated at Yale College, 
1718. He was dismissed from his charge, 1752, having been 
pastor of the church twenty-nine years. He was a member of 
the Consociation, but his dismission occurred in the same year 
of its institution. The materials are not at hand for sketching 
much of his history. He laid the foundations of the church 
and ministry here, in circumstances of feebleness and trial, 
while Litchfield was a fortified town. In the war between 
England and France, from 1720 to 1730, it was a frontier place ; 
had five log-houses, surrounded by pallisades; and soldiers were 
here stationed for defense against the Indians. Mr. Collins was 
for those times liberally supported; having for a salary £57 an- 
nually, for the first four years; for the fifth £60; £70 for the 
next, The seventh year his salary was raised to £80, and was 
to continue at that, with the addition of fire-wood, during his 
ministry. He was dismissed, 1752. ‘That he was honorably 
dismissed, is to be inferred from his subsequent history. The 
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year after he left the pulpit, he was appointed justice of the 
peace, and he continued here in the practice of physic, and here 
he died, 1776. His name has remained until recently, and per- 
haps it still remains in the parish. Whether the families desig- 
nated by it, were his descendants, | am unable to say. If they 
were, some of them have reflected honor upon his memory. 

In 1753, the Rev. Judah Champion was ordained pastor of 
the church in Litchfield. He belonged to that family of his 
name, several individuals of which have, in this state, been dis- 
tinguished by energy, business, wealth, and public employment. 
He continued in the pastoral office here fifty-seven years; having 
the last eleven years, the assistance of a colleague. With per- 
haps somewhat less of discrimination in his theology, and of 
power and method in his sermonizing, than some of his cotem- 
poraries in the Consociation, he, nevertheless, was in the pulpit 
quite acceptable to his church and congregation. Dr. Bellamy, 
who in his remarks upon preaching spared no one, once jocosely 
said, that he intended to have brother Champion made over 
again. Out of the pulpit, his pastoral and social intercourse 
with his people, won, and until its close, retained their confi-. 
dence and affection. On his circuits and visits about the par- 
ish, a portmanteau was commonly attached to his saddle; not 
because he designed to make a journey, before he returned home, 
but because he was conscious that his parishioners understood, 
that, if he had sown to them spiritual things, it was not a great 
thing that he “should reap their carnal things, such as a well 
dressed pig, turkey, or brace of chickens. In his old age, after 
the services of the pulpit had devolved mainly upon his junior 
colleague, he often participated in them, so far as to make a 
prayer. In that the fervor of his piety and affections often 
shone out; particularly, was the assembly electrified by corrus- 
cations of his patriotism. Political excitement, we think, is 
great now; it was greater then. He was soul and body a fed- 
eralist. The news of the presidential election, 1796, arrived 
Saturday. Sabbath morning, the senior pastor opened the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary by prayer. Upon the president he im- 
plored, fervently the blessing of the Holy Spirit, and then added 
“Give, we beseech thee, to the vice-president of the United 
States, a double portion of thine Holy Spirit, for thou knowest, 
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O Lord, that he needs it.” He died in the year 1810, the year 
succeeding the dismission of his colleague, Mr. Huntington, and 
the same year of the settlement of Dr. Beecher. His family 
survived him in the place. A daughter of his, who taught school 
in Salisbury, raised from a bed of long sickness and languish- 
ment there, and brought to Litchfield, a man who became for 
many years, with great efficiency, usefulness and respectability, 
the high-sheriff of this County. 

The Rey. Dan Huntington was ordained a colleges pastor 
with Mr. Champion, in the year 1798. He was a native of Leb- 
anon; graduated at Yale College, 1794; and from 1796 to 1798, 
was a tutor in that institution. His countenance, figure, ad- 
dress and education, attracted attention and made a deep im- 
pression. His intellectual power, orthodox theology and elo- 
quent preaching, gave him an early currency in this town and 
County. Others besides myself recollect, with what acceptance 
and effect he preached, on circuits which he made through towns 
north of this, during the religious revivals of 1798 and 1799. In 
1809, he was transferred to the pastorate of the church in Mid- 
dletown, with much regret on the part of the people of his first 
charge. After a few years in this second location, he retired to 
a paternal farm of his wife, in North Hadley, Massachusetts, 
where he still lives, 

In the parish called South Farms, in this town, the Rey. 
George Beckwith was ordained pastor of the church, 1772. At 
the end of nine years, his ministry came to an unhappy close. 

In the year 1787, the Rev. Amos Chase was ordained his suc- 
cessor. He was a native of Cornish, New Hampshire, educated 
in his own neighborhood, at Daveariath College. He studied 
theology with Dr. Levi Hart, of Griswold, whose daughter he 
married for his first wife. She died early, and with a peculiar 
self-control, which resulted not only! from a settled faith in 
things unseen, but also from a constitutional staidness of soul 
and body, he, on the Sabbath succeeding her death, preached 
the funeral sermon of his young wife. For a second wife, he 
took a daughter of the Lanman family in Norwich. He said 
that the Chases were numerous, but that he had never known a 
man by the name, who-was not thrifty in worldly interests. He, 
surely, was not an exception to this characteristic, which he as- 
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cribes to his kindred. He was fond of literature and science, 
was well read in theology, made sermons fraught with thought 
and sound matter, delivered them without much of music in 
his voice, or of animation of any sort; he stood up in the pulpit, 
motionless and cold; still he was an instructive preacher to those 
who sought instruction, and nothing else. He would not have 
run a successful tilt with light and agile preachers in auditories 
who sought in candidates something ethereal, rather than mo- 
mentous. His judgment was sound. His discernment and dis- 
cretion were manifested in his pastoral contrivances and labors; 
they were felt and acknowledged in ecclesiastical councils; and 
they were never questioned in his own farming and financials. 
His salary was not large. No matter: he could raise from his 
land produce enough for his own family, for several boys, whom 
he was fitting for college, and to board at his own house, a 
goodly number of the pupils of the Morris Academy: He 
never smarted under the reproof, that “he that provideth not 
for his own, and especially for those of his own household, hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” In the year 
1814, closing his ministry of twenty-seven years at South Farms, 
Mr. Chase was dismissed; and he removed to the Holland Pur- 
chase, in Western New York. This distinction was given him, 
not only because ministers of the gospel were needed in that 
region, but also, because the landed interests of himself and of 
other men required there the presence of sucha man. There 
he finished his earthly course, within a year or two past. 

We turn now to the oldest town in the County, Woodbury. 
The word bury, signifies a dwelling-place: Woodbury, a dwel- 
ling-place in the wood. Of the ‘burys,’ a large number contig- 
uous in this neighborhood existed in former times; a cluster, not 
of fruit, but of dwelling-places. Woodbury, Southbury, Rox- 
bury, Westbury, Middlebury, Waterbury, Northbury, and Farm-. 
ingbury, all figured as towns or parishes within my recollection. 
Five of them still retain their names; three have exchanged them 
for something else. The settlement of Woodbury commenced 
a little previously to 1670. In that year the Rev. Zachariah 
Walker was installed pastor of the church. He was not a mem- 
ber of the Consociation of this County, for his ministry termina- 
ted, 1699. The history which we have of him is very brief. He 
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came from England, a licentiate; preached in this capacity at 
Jamaica, L. L, and came a licentiate to Stratford in the year 
1663, and went thence to Woodbury. A legend has reached us 
that two licentiates were preaching at Stratford, Mr. Walker, 
and a Mr. Reed. A question arose, which ‘should haye to go 
with the settlers at the dwelling-place in the wood. The day 
the matter was to be decided, they were both requested to preach. 
Mr. Walker in the morning, took for his text, “‘ What went ye out 
into the wilderness for to see? a reed shaken with the wind?” 
He set forth the probability and propriety of finding a reed in 
the wilderness. In the afternoon Mr. Reed’s text was, “ Your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.” In the course of his sermon, he re- 
marked, that the adversary of men was a great walker; and that, 
instead of permitting him to remain with the brethren, it might 
be good policy to keep him walking at a distance from them. 

Three years after the termination of Mr. Walker’s ministry, the 
Rev. Anthony Stoddard was ordained pastor of the church in 
Woodbury, May 27, 1702. His ministry continued fifty-eight 
years. He died, or was dismissed, September 6, 1760. All that we 
have the means of adding to the account of this father who sus- 
tained himself so long—and of course with acceptance—is, that 
he was at a ripe age, one of the worthies, who codperated in in- 
stituting the original Consociation of this County. 

The church remained vacant but five months. Oet. 22, 1760, 
the Rev. Noah Benedict was ordained pastor. He was a native 
of Danbury, and he received a degree at Yale College, 1760; hay- 
ing graduated at Nassau Hall, 1757. From 1801 to 1812, he 
was a fellow of Yale College. He was ordained by the original 
Consociation of this County, eight years after its institution. Mr. 
Benedict was spoken of, during his life, and is remembered, as 
one of the fairest specimens of the good clergymen of Connect-_ 
icut. Constitutionally he had a well balanced mind; singularly 
discreet and exemplary in his every-day deportment, and in all the 
relations of life; as a preacher and a counselor, he held a high 
rank. His temper was even, and his condition was placid and 
easy. ‘Temptations he was cautious, and even zealous, to put, 
if possible, out of his way. He once had a favorite horse, young 
sound, gentle, active and graceful; the animal was admired by 
his rider’s parishioners. But Mr. Benedict, to the surprise of all, 
sold the horse. A neighbor expressed his astonishment at the 
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event, and inquired the reason for it. “He was growing unruly,” 
was the grave pastor’s reply. “But I thought,” said the man, 
“that he was a very orderly horse.” “No,” the rejoinder was, 
“he was growing quite unruly; he once got into the pulpit, and 
I thought it was time to part with him.” This minister was 
blessed in his family, and honored in the alliances of his child- 
ren by marriage, and by their eminent usefulness and the dis- 
tinctions to which they attained in public offices and employ- 
ments. His people never desired his separation from them :— 
death effected it in the year 1813. He lives in the sweet and 
grateful remembrance of the aged in his parish, and out of it; 
and the present generation of Woodbury have heard from the 
reverential and affectionate, the story of his goodness. 
Southbury was originally a part of the town of Woodbury, 
‘and was then in the county of Litchfield. It became a distinct 
parish in the year 1732; the church was then organized, and the 
Rey. John Graham was ordained or installed its pastor. He 
was educated for a Scotch physician, and entered into the prac- 
tice of physic; but was induced to relinquish this profession and 
to become a clergyman. Whether this change occurred before, 
or after he came to this country, I am not informed. .Mr. Gra- 
ham had been the minister of Southbury twenty years, when 
the original Consociation of this County was formed; took a lead- 
ing part in the institution of it; was its first register; and he con- 
tinued a member of it for twenty-two years, completing a min- 
istry at Southbury of forty-two years. The inscription on his 
tombstone informs us that he died 1774, in the eighty-first year of 
his age, and the twenty-fourth of his ministry. Where he was, dur- 
ing the twelve first years of his ministry I have no means for stat- 
ing. A daughter of his was the wife of Mr. Lee, (the first pastor of 
the church in Salisbury,) the mother and grandmother of clergy- 
men of that name. A son of Mr. Graham wasa physician. His 
tombstone in Southbury informs us, that his name was Andrew; 
he died in 1735, aged fifty-seven years. John A. Graham, LL. D., 
a lawyer in the city of New York, was a son of Andrew; and a 
lawyer now in that city is a son of the doctor of laws, who ob- 
tained this degree in France. Dr. John A. Graham placed the 
monument, he tells us, at his father’s grave, and wrote the epi- 
taph; one article of information in which is, that Andrew was 
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a descendant, and of course, that the whole family were descend- 
ants, of the Duke of Montrose. 

Oct. 22, 1766, the Rev. Benjamin Wildman was, by the orig- 
inal Consociation, ordained pastor of the church in Southbury. 
He must have been colleague with Mr. Graham ten years. Mr. 
Wildman was a native of Danbury—a town productive of min- 
isters for its own use, and furnishing a goodly number for other 
places. He graduated at Yale College, 1753. How he spent 
the eight years between that event and his entrance upon the 
ministry, we are not informed. He perhaps then lacked the mor- 
al qualities, requisite for the profession; for in playful allusion to 
his name he often, in riper years, said that he was, when in col- 
lege,a wild man. After he had become a minister, a humble 
and pious man, he was facetious. Not even severe and long pro- 
tracted afflictions and trials worked out of him his constitutional 
wit and humor. In this department, he was always a match for 
his gigantic neighbor, Dr. Bellamy. He once consulted the doctor 
as to what he should do to get his people to meeting. ‘The ex- 
pedient recommended by his adviser was, to place a barrel of 
rum under the pulpit. “TI am,” said Mr. Wildman, “afraid to do 
this, for I’should have half the church in Bethlem down here 
on the Sabbath.” A case of discipline, for intemperance, was 
then pending in the doctor’s church. Some one once spoke to Mr. 
Wildman about his pleasant relation to Mr. Benedict, of Wood- 
bury, and the remarkable coincidences in their lives. They were 
originally townsmen; settled unusually near together; had lived 
long and harmoniously in the ministry; and had acted much in 
concert and for their mutual accommodation and gratification. 
“ Yes,” said he, “it has been remarkable and pleasant; but there 
has been one great contrast, brother Benedict was born a minis- 
ter, but I was born a wild ass’s colt.” His afflictions, as already 
remarked, were many, sharp, and of long continuance. The 
unfortunate habits of a son-in-law cast upon him the support of 
his daughter with her large family of children. His wife, late 
jn life, had a lameness, caused by a disease, the pain from which 
she could, for years, endure only under the constant influence 
of opiates. None of these things crushed or disheartened 
him. He had a constitution and grace to be buoyant to the 
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last. He was fitted, not only to endure, but to be a submissive 
and exemplary Christian; an active and faithful pastor; a 
preacher, orthodox, instructive, animated and popular. His 
death, 1812, terminated a ministry of forty-three years. 

Watertown, so long as it was a mere parish, was called West- 
bury. Its first minister was the Rev. John Trumbull. He grad- 
uated at Yale College, 1755; and was ordained pastor of the 
church in Westbury, 1737. He was a respectable scholar; but 
acquired and maintained an influence over the people of his 
charge, by his hospitality, generosity and friendly intercourse 
with them, perhaps more than by distinguished preaching. For 
a clergyman of those times he was wealthy. If any parishioner 
had lost his cow, or met with any similar calamity which dis- 
tressed him, Mr. Trumbull headed a subscription, and made the 
affluent among his people follow his example, sufficiently to re- 
pair the loss. A saying was prevalent, that if any one of his 
parishioners turned Episcopalian, Mr. ‘Trumbull bought his farm. 
He was known extensively in the country by the celebrity of his 
son, Judge John Trumbull, the author of McFingal. The father 
fitted the son for college, carried him behind him on a horse, and 
entered him at Yale, when he was but ten years old; though he 
did not commence his course in the seminary until the age of 
twelve. After he had graduated, at the age of sixteen, being 
small. in stature, he was sometimes seen seated in the road with 
other children, scraping up sand-hills with his hands. John and 
his father hadsnow and then, a scene, before these occurrences. 
Clergymen smoked in those days. Mr. Trumbull raised his own 
tobacco. John, when a small boy, was put to the task of suc- 
coring the tobacco. Having filled his hat with the unsightly 
worms which infest that plant, he told a little sister that he had 
found a hen’s nest on the scaffold in the barn, but could not get 
down with the eggs. Parading her below with her apron spread, 
he let fall the contents of his hat. She fainted; and the father, soon 
on the ground, exclaimed, “Now, John, you shall be whipped.” 
“Father, father,” said the excited urchin, “I deserve it, but I beg 
-you won’t whip me until Madam Prichett is gone.” In 1772, 
‘Mr. Trumbull was elected a fellow of Yale College, and contin- 
ued in that trust until his death, 1787, in the forty-eighth year of 
_ him ministry, and in the seventy-third year of his age. 


ss 
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Three years before Mr. 'Trumbull’s death, in 1784, the Rev. 
Uriel Gridley was settled colleague-pastor with him. He was a 
tall man, of great bulk, placid temper, averse to bodily exertion. 
His intellect was good; and his mental acquisitions and preach- 
ing were respectable. On his horse he sat erect, apparently with- 
out exerting a nerve to keep himself in the saddle; yet, lam not 
aware that he ever lost his balance. He has a son respectable 
and useful in the ministry, now in the county of New London, 
formerly in the North Consociation of this County; and a daugh- 
ter who is the present wife of Dr. Ely, of Monson, Mass. Mr. . 
Gridley graduated at Yale College, 1783, closed his ministry, 
1820, and died 1824. 

Of the Rev. Daniel Brinsmade, Washington, Jonathan Lee, 
Salisbury, Joseph W. Crossman of the same place, Jeremiah 
Day, of New Preston, and Joel Bordwell, of Kent, it was my 
purpose to say something. But materials for sketches of these 
highly respectable clergymen, have not been within my reach. 
The same is my apology for not noticing a number of other pas- 
tors connected with this Consociation, whose memory it were 
desirable to cherish on this occasion. 

The Rev. Peter Starr was ordained by the original Consocia- 
tion, pastor of the church in Warren, 1772. He was a native 
of Danbury; graduated at Yale College, 1764. His wife was a 
sister of the Rev. Ammi R. Robbins, of Norfolk. From 1813 
to 1818, he was a fellow of Yale College. His death occurred 
1829, terminating a ministry in one place of fifty-seven years. 
He was of moderate size, and active habits; well educated, stu- 
dious and intelligent; for judgment and discretion, distinguished. 
In theology he harmonized with his brethren in the County, who 
were contemporary with him. He must have written many ser- 
mons. They were short, methodical, lucid and instructive. A 
very intelligent man, bred under his ministry, testifies, that he 
never knew him deliver a discourse extempore, even in a school- 
house, or private dwelling. More of confidence, respect and af- 
fection than Mr. Starr enjoyed, no pastor has occasion to require 
from the people of his charge. He was cheerful, and diffused 
cheerfulness around him. What he had made of the people to 
whom he long ministered the gospel, and the place which he held 
in their esteem, gratitude and veneration, are well illustrated by 
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a short anecdote. <A post-rider conveyed Dr. Thompson of New 
London, from Hudson to Litchfield, stopping to spend the Sab- 
bath at Warren, which was the place of, the mail-carrier’s home. 
With him the doctor lodged, and with him attended public worship 
on the Sabbath. The doctor was a stranger; and without asking 
questions observed what occurred. A well dressed, dignified 
minister ascended the pulpit, and in good style performed the 
ordinary service of that place. Prayers, sermon and psalms came 
forth as from a workman that needed not to be ashamed. The 
observant hearer particularly noted, that prayers, fervent and 
tender, were made for the aged pastor of that church, then absent 
and journeying for the benefit of his health. In the afternoon, 
the pulpit was occupied by another clergyman; like the former, 
very respectable in his personal appearance, happy in his per- 
formance, and like him, praying devoutly for the absent pastor 
of the people. Returned to his lodgings, Dr. Thompson said to 
his host, “ You have an abundance of clergymen in this small 
place: the two preachers to-day, I noticed, both prayed for their 
absent pastor. “ Oh,” said the post-rider, “these are our two dea- 
cons.” 

A minister once asked Mr. Starr, what it was well for ministers 
to do with their sons, send them to college, or put them upon 
the pursuit of something else. His reply was, “ You can do noth- 
ing better for your boy than to send him to college, if you can 
keep him from getting bewitched.” A family of his own, this 
counselor edutated to great usefulness and respectability. ‘Two 
of his sons were educated at Williams College, and went into 
the profession of law; one was a distinguished merchant in New 
York, and one remained at home to represent his native town in 
the legislature of the state. 

The Rey. Nathaniel Roberts was educated at Yale College ; 
graduated 1732. He was ordained pastor of the church in 'Tor- 
rington, 1741. He was one of the fourteen ministers present at 
the institution of the original Consociation. 'The settlement of 
the town commenced in 1737, four years previous to the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Roberts. At this time the place contained but four- 
teen families, and was a frontier town. He was an eccentric 
man, characterized by honesty and sincerity, and a humor of his 
own. ‘To the fictitious Falstaff the remark was made, “ Sir, I 
think you are witty.” “ Yes,” he replied, “I am witty, and the 
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occasion of much wit in others.” Mr. Roberts was no crea- 
ture of Shakespeare, but a real man. He was far from being 
tinctured with a doctrine, now somewhat prevalent, that there is 
no devil. The devil, he conceived, made him, and other people, 
no little trouble. Whenever he preached abroad, this adversary 
was apt to tempt him to take the wrong sermon. He preached 
about him often; so much, that the frequency of his bringing 
this topic into the surrounding pulpits, was a subject of prevalent 
conversation, and in one place, as he heard, of complaint. Soon 
he preached in that place, and at the close of the services said to 
the people, “I hope no dissatisfaction with what I have said will 
be felt, for I have mentioned your master’s name but three times 
to-day.” A very troublesome case of discipline in his church has 
been reported. ‘The man was very generally believed to be guilty 
of the sin laid to his charge; still, after repeated trials, the tes- 
timony was insufficient to convict him. The last church-meet- 
ing was closed by a prayer of the pastor, which terminated with 
this remarkable reference of the case to a higher tribunal. “We 
believe, O Lord, that this man is verily guilty, but we fail to de- 
tect his wickedness. If—as we fear—he be guilty, we pray that 
thou wilt bring him to repentance, or permit him to to sin more, 
that we may be able to deal with him according to his deserts.” 
In the scenes introductory to the American Revolution, he was 
a conspicuous patriot, and was very much dissatisfied with the 
premier of Great Britain. In one of his public prayers, he is re- 
ported to have offered this bold petition: “Great God, we pray 
thee, remove thatrLord. North from office, by death or otherwise.” 
He did not, however, live to see the great triumph of his coun- 
try, for his life and ministry were terminated, 1776. 

In 1792, the Rev. Alexander Gillet was installed pastor of the 
church in Torrington—a man of middle age; having been pas- 
tor of the church in the parish of Farmingbury, afterward the 
town of Wolcott. He graduated at Yale College, 1770. Though 
he sought not public notoriety, he was a man of strong mind, a 
good classical scholar, and a profound theologian. He published 
a small volume of six sermons, on the subject of regeneration; 
which indicate in the author, method, accuracy and orthodox sen- 
timent. In the pulpit, as elsewhere, his manner was serious 
earnest and affectionate. His sermons were written and elabora- 
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ted. A slight impediment he had in his speech; yet so lucid, 
instructive and rich in doctrine and piety were his discourses, 
that he was—especially to the substantial and heayenly-minded 
part of the population—an acceptable preacher. _ He loved his 
ministerial brethren, and stood high in their estimation. 

Soon after his first settlement, making visits to get acquainted 
with the people of his charge—a single man—he entered a house, - 
and was conversing with the family: a little girl of eight years, 
came in to see the new minister. He took her on his knee, told 
her that she was a nice girl, and added, “ Who knows but that 
you will be my wife?” ‘This was not prophecy in form, what- 
ever it might have been mentally. The event proved that the 
conjecture or hint of the man, had in it something oracular. At 
Torrington he bought a farm, having on it a full sized, old-fash- 
ioned house. Whatever of management and labor pertained to 
the farm,-he gave up, exclusively, to his family. Butane large 
chamber he made his sanctum. It was accommodated with a 
large, old-fashioned fireplace. In this, every morning—even 
through dogdays—he made a blazing fire, raising when neces- 
sary the windows. His philosophy was, that in hot weather, a 
fire in the morning purified the air, and by increasing the cireu- 
lation of it, made it cooler. Few ministers have spent more 
hours in their study, than did Mr. Gillet. He read and wrote 
extensively, and all this with the addition of much thinking. 
Whoever knew the man, the state of mind which he manifest- 
ed habitually, and the great object for which he lived and acted, 
can not doubt, that in that room, prayer was a constant exercise. 
This seriousness was no pretense, It was above all suspicion 
from which such an imputation would originate. Still the even 
tenor of his life admitted of a variety of exercises; yea demand- 
ed it. He thought too accurately not to know that theology 
and nothing else, would kill a man, while in the feebleness of the 
flesh. No man whom I ever knew, had his necessary diversions 
so much within himself. They were found almost exclusively 
in that room. Expedients for keeping the air within those lim- 
its pure and healthful, and agreeable, were important. The oc- 
cupant of that large chamber was one of the most independent 
men in the world. There he wrote music; and there—if any one 
who was accustomed to see him abroad will believe it—he played 
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on a bass-viol. ‘Though he thought farm work, and mechanical 
and mercantile labor, unsuitable for a minister, still there was one 
craft, in a region from which it was remote, and in which, ac- 
commodation from it could not be had, which he deigned to 
practice. Itwas that of book-binding. In that room, he bound 
his own books, rebound his old ones, and did jobs of this sort for 
other people of the vicinity. One work was accomplished here 
which required resolution, toil and perseverance. When past 
the age of forty years, this lonely minister commenced the study 
of the Hebrew language, and made himself a proficient in it. 
We have heard of the patience of Job. Had Job, alone, aided 
not by men, but by books only, commenced the study of He- 
brew, and mastered it as triumphantly as did Alexander Gillet; 
and that, in an atmosphere not made congenial by literature, but 
tempered “by the wood fire; in the record which canonized the 
patriarch this test of patience might have been given. 

Mr. Gillet left a family; the eldest of his children is the pas- 
tor of a church in this state, on his forty-fourth year in the same 
place. The pastoral office in Torrington, was vacated by the 
death of Mr. Gillet, 1826. 

The Rey. Joseph Bellamy was the first pastor of the church 
in Bethlem. In very many respects, he was extraordinary, not 
only as a-minister, but asa man. He was a native of Cheshire, 
in this state. At sixteen years of age, he graduated at Yale. 
College—1735. Soon after this event, he became a religious 
youth; and at eighteen, a preacher of the gospel. A youth of 
eighteen, preachivg from place to place in the Congregational 
pulpits of this state! This was a spectacle of the olden, rather 
than of the present time. When he was about twenty years old, 
an exciting book was published by the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 
junior, pastor of the church in Northampton, on the qualifi- 
cations for church membership. The object of the book was, to 
overthrow the practice of the half-way covenant in the churches, 
and to put aside the use of baptism and the Lord’s supper, as 
converting ordinances. On this subject, Mr. Edwards dissented 
from his venerable grandfather Stoddard, the senior pastor of that 
church. Before the book appeared, young Bellamy, who had 
been educated in a place and region where this practice was prev- 
alent, had made a sermon comporting with the Northampton 
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publication. As soon as this came into his hand, he started to find 
its author. Arriving Saturday, at the house of Me. Edwards, 
and producing his credentials, as a licentiate, he was invited to 
tarry and preach the next day. In the morning service, that 
sermon came out. During the delivery of it, Mr. Edwards was 
observed to be much excited, bending forward to get a view of 
the stripling’s face. The service closed, the great congregation 
were retiring, and in the midst of them were seen the two preach- 
ers, engaged and lost in earnest conversation. Having gone 
some roods from the door of the church, Mr. Edwards discovered 
that he had. left his hat. The great revival of religion which 
commenced in 1740, and attained its height in 1742, enlisted the 
heart and powers of Mr. Bellamy. He itinerated widely asa 
preacher. Early in his career, his labors were signally blessed to 
the people of the new and small parish of Bethlem; and in the 
year 1740, he, at the age of twenfy-one, became the pastor of 
the church in that place. Getting his pulpit supplied, he spent 
large portions of the three succeeding years as an itinerant, » 
preaching in places where there was a special work of divine 
grace. Wherever he went, he left a mark; so long as the hearers 
of his discourses at that period lived, they spoke of the power 
and felicity which characterized those labors. When that revi- 
val began to be marred by wildness and disorders, the young 
champion retired to his little charge; and here, with few books, 
and with small opportunity for improvement by association with 
men, he bent himself to a course of study which resulted in at- 
tainments in the science of theology, which gave him rank among 
great divines of every country and every age. He never dis- 
played, nor tried to display himself as a general scholar. In the- 
ology he read extensively; but more deeply thought. Vigilant 
to detect error, he was sagacious and powerful to refute it. He 
sat, far and near, in ecclesiastical councils; and did much to elicit 
the principles, establish the rules and perfect the order of Congre- 
gationalism. His two great companions in this country, were 
Edwards and Burr. His principal foreign correspondent was 
the Rev. John Erskine, D. D., of Edinburgh. Human nature— 
men in their varieties—he knew remarkably well. But the ac- 
tion of his mighty intellect in retirement, contributed, mainly, to 
his greatness. At the age of thirty, he published his greatest 
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work, “ True Religion Delineated.” At forty-eight, he was made 
doctor in divinity by the University of Aberdeen. 

He became, early in his ministerial life, a teacher in theology; 
and at Bethlem, for years, he kept the principal school ip the 
United States, to prepare young men for the ministry. ‘The 
great body of the living fathers in this profession who adorned 
the closing part of the eighteenth century, were his pupils. A 
volume of anecdotes, related by them concerning his teaching 
and discipline and his domestic habits, might be collected. He 
reigned as a sovereign in his school; still the members of it ven- 
erated and loved him. His criticisms were characterized by 
sarcasm and severity. Dr. Levi Hart—who ultimately married 
his daughter—said that he observed that Dr. Bellamy allowed 
himself great latitude in expressing the faults of the first sermon 
preached by a candidate. When Hart’s turn came, he said that 
he determined that his sermon should be faultless. A lecture 
was appointed for him, at a small house in a remote part of the 
parish, and the proéession started horseback; the preacher at the 

.doctor’s right hand, and the sirs, two and two in due order, fol- 
lowing. The sermon, on delivery, seemed to Hart, better than 
he expected, and raised him above fear from remarks of his 
teacher. ‘The troop remounted for their return. ‘The whole body 
of rear riders pressed as closely as possible to the two leaders, to 
hear what might be said by the chief in wisdom and authority. 
The doctor talked on different subjects; and the orator of the day 
said, that his fear of criticism diminished at every step, until he 
triumphed in the conviction that he had silenced the wily 
remarker. When near home they passed a field of buckwheat. 
The straw was large, reaching to the top of the fence, but there 
was no seed. “ Hart,” the doctor exclaimed loudly, “you see that 
buckwheat? ‘There is your sermon.” One student in the school 
had the tact and disposition to ask crotchical questions. In the 
midst of a favorite discussion of the teacher, he was brought up 
by one of those annoying interrogatories. “ Nat Niles,” said the 
speaker, “I wish you was dead.” These pupils, long after they 
had entered into pastoral life, said, that some of Dr. Bellamy’s 
playful reproofs and commendations were true prophecy. In the 
presence of his family and the school, on one occasion, he said, 
“Some years hence I shall take a journey. Coming into a par- 
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ish where I shall be a stranger, I shall stop at a tavern. When 
the landlady is pouring the tea, I shall inquire, ‘Who is your min- 
ister? ‘Mr. Benedict, her reply will be. *Mr. Benedict! What 
Benedict? ‘Mr. Joel Benedict,’ she will answer. ‘ What sort 
of aman is he? Ishall ask. ‘Oh, he is a prudent, good minister; 
he gives great satisfaction to this people.’ I shall,’ the doctor 
remarked, “be glad to hear this, and shall journey home. 

“ Some time after this, as we are sitting here by the fire, a man 
will come in, and say, ‘ Does Mr. Bellamy live here” Yes sir, lam 
the man. ‘The stranger will proceed. ‘I live away up the coun- 
try—was coming down to Connecticut, and the committee of 
our parish told me that I must gét a candidate; if I did not hear 
of one I must call on Dr. Bellamy for information.’ I,” said the 
doctor, “shall inquire, Who, sir, was your last minister?  ‘ Mr. 
Niles’ What Mr. Niles? ‘Mr. Nathaniel Niles.” I,” said 
the doctor to his wife, “shall turn to you and say, Nat Niles is 
dead. ‘Oh no,’ the man will reply, ‘he has turned infidel.’ ” 

Dr. Bellamy. was in person, manly, of tall stature; the latter 
part of life well clothed with flesh. Pious people, and those 
without religion, the learned and the unlearned, the orthodox 
and the heterodox, united in pronouncing him an eloquent preach- 
er. He had a voice of great power and compass. So well was 
he acquainted with the things, operations and business of nature 
and of common life, that on any, and every occasion for his im- 
agery, he had a storehouse to draw from, with which, both his 
cultivated and his rude hearers were well acquainted. Preach- 
ing once to farmers the doctrine, that in man, sin is indigenous, 
but holiness the product of grace, he said, “Sin is bent grass— 
holiness is herds-grass.” 

The institution of the original Consociation of this County 
ocewred twelve years after his ordination. In that work and in 
all the subsequent business of that body, he was the master- 
spirit. 

Twice he was married. First to Miss Frances Sherman, of 
New Haven, about the year 1744. She died 1785, aged sixty- 
two years. In 1786, he married Mrs. Storrs, relict of the Rev. 
Andrew Storrs, of Watertown. One year after this his health 
and mental powers were prostrated by paralysis. He languished 
three years, and died March 6, 1790, in the seventy-second year 
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of his age, and the fiftieth of his ministry. Two of his children 
preceded him to the eternal world: Jonathan, a young lawyer, 
who was also in the army of the Revolution, and Rebecca, the 
wife of the Rey. Levi Hart, of Preston. , David, his son, lived 
long and died a very respectable man in his native place; and 
the late lamented Joseph Bellamy, of Bethlem, was the son of 
David, bearing the name of his renowned grandfathér, After 
Dr. Bellamy’s death, his library was advertised for sale. The 
clergy of the neighborhood attended the auction, eager to re- 
plenish their magazines of printed divinity. But, behold, the 
library was made up, mainly, of the publications of infidels and 
heretics. ; 

This unique pastor of the church in Bethlem was sueceeded 
in office by a man quite as extraordinary, but of little less ce- 
lebrity. The Rev. Azel Backus was ordained pastor, in the year 
1791. Comparisons are said to be odious; but odious or not, . 
these two men occupying in succession the same station, challeng- 
ing attention and admiration—and as unlike as two good and 
mighty men could be—have, inevitably, been compared with 
' each other. A pious and aged negro in the church was asked 
how he liked Mr. Backus, the pastor, and whether he thought him 
equal to Dr. Bellamy. His reply immortalized himself and his 
two ministers. ‘Like Master Backus very much—great man— 
good minister, but not equal to Master Bellamy. Master Back- 
us make God big, but Master Bellamy make God bigger.” Soon 
after his settlement Mr. Backus preached one of his poignant, 
awful sermons in a neighboring parish. A hearer, alarmed for 
the young preacher, asked him, “ Mr. Backus, dare you preach 
such sermons as this at home in Bethlem? “ Yes,” he replied, 
“Iam obliged to preach there in this style; the people have been 
so long kicked and spurned by Dr. Bellamy, that they will not 
feel gentler preaching at all; this sermon which you have heard 
is a mere hazel switch; when Iam at home I use a sled-stake.” 
His wit, nor even his drollery, could he keep out of the pulpit. 
His preaching was of the most popular kind. The effect, how- 
ever, of some of the most touching sermons which were ever de- 
livered, was diminished by this contraband article, which he, per- 
haps unconsciously, smuggled in. He could weep whenever he 
pleased—in the pulpit or out of it—and make others weep. 
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More frequently than any man whom f ever saw, he could not 
refrain from tears. His quickest and most profuse sensibility was 
religious. Almost every occurrence reminded him of human 
depravity and the peril of the soul of divine grace, its mercy 
and richness; and lo, his head was waters, and his eyes were a 
fountain of tears. He could laugh himself—a passion and a 
power he had for making others laugh. He could take a joke, 
but woe to the man who gave it. If in any particulars he ex- 
celled Dr. Bellamy, he did in repartee and in the delineation of 
character. When he preached his unrivaled election sermon, in 
which he portrayed the demagogue from the words of Absalom, 
“Oh, that I were made judge in the land,” &c., his classmate 
Gideon Granger said to him as he came from the pulpit, “ Back- 
us, had I known what was coming I would have stood up.” 
Down to his day the parish of Bethlem continued to be of mod- 
erate size ;+his salary was not large and was quite insufficient to 
meet the wants of a man of his generosity and hospitality. He 
instructed a few individual candidates for the ministry in theol- 
ogy; but his great expedient for eking out a livelihood and for 
serving efficiently his generation, was that of fitting youth for 
college. In teaching Latin and Greek and in disciplining boys of 
every grade and constitution, he had unborrowed tact and un- 
rivaled success. In this employment, of so little pretension for 
a great man, he became renowned. From the north and the 
south young candidates for public education flocked to his house ; 
and there, many a twig was so bent that it is now a tree, stately 
‘and prolific. With whom the instructor was the most popular, 
it were difficult to say, the pupils, the parents, or the faculty of 
college. Gen. Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, placed his 
sons there, visited them and saw the scanty resources and the 
devices and labors of the great man for a living, and the general 
inquired of the doctor, why he did not avail himself of owning 
and cultivatingland. The reply was, “ Land can not be procured.” 
“ Whose lot is that?” said Hampton, pointing to a fine mowing- 
field adjacent to the clergyman’s garden. “ Mr. Bellamy’s,” the 
answer was. “Js Mr. Bellamy fond of land?” the inquirer ad- 
ded. “Not very,” said Backus; “he only wants that which joins 
him.” After the visitor had left and gone homeward, a letter 
came back, inclosing a deed of the mowing-field. ‘Though Da- 
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vid Bellamy was reluctant to let Backus have his land even for 
money, still, as neighbors and as minister and parishioner, 
they lived on excellent terms. Bellamy took the large newspa- 
pers—did not read them, but on their arrival.sent them over to 
Backus. His‘ duty, delight and glory it was, to keep his patron 
well posted up in the news. 

The personal appearance of Dr. Backus was impressive and 
winning. Not tall, but of rotund and well proportioned figure, 
a massive head, and a face expressive of sensibility, benignity 
and intelligence. After Dr. John Mason had made his first eir- 
cuit about New England, he was asked what he thought of the 
clergy of that section of the country. His answer was, “ I did not 
see any men of great learning, but I saw one man who had half 
” He was a native 
of Franklin in this state; the son of a widow who married a man 
distinguished neither for industry, prudence nor probity. After 
Azel had become aman of note, some new acquaintance inquired 
of him, “ You are the son of Dr. Backus, of Somers?” “No,” 
he replied; “he was my uncle, | was the son of Bill “‘ 
mentioning the name of his stepfather—he married my mother 
and lived on her farm.” “How did he educate you?” “Took 
me with him to steal hoop-poles,’ was the remainder of the col- 
loquy. He was educated at Yale College—graduated in 1737— 
received the degree of D. D. from Nassau Hall—was removed 
from his charge in Bethlem to become President of Hamilton 
College in 1813, where, three years afterward of acute disease 
he Sled, not an oldman. ‘The warmth and humility of his piety 
appeared as it prev iously did, at the last moment of life. When 
told that he was dying, he could not be prevented from throwing 
himself from his bed upon his knees, that with his last breath he . 
might commit to God his departing spirit. 

Rey. Daniel Farrand, pastor of the church in South Canaan, 
was ordained in the year 1752. He was educated at Nassau 
Hall where he took the degree of A. M., 1750, and was admit- 
ted ad eundem in Yale College, 1777. He was a good classical 
scholar, and a sound and able theologian. After his ordination 
he held his place fifty-one years, reverenced and loved by the 
people of his charge, and admitted among his clerical brethren 
to distinguished rank. . He performed a good work in preparing 
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youth for college, among whom was the distinguished Judge 
Ambrose Spencer. Among the wits of his generation, he was 
second to none. His wit was of the most extempore sort; it 
gushed out without his expectation—often, apparently, without 
his consciousness. At the burial of a favorite son, the family 
carriage was too much crowded. for all to ride home. He said 
he would walk. His daughter thinking of his age and noticing 
his grief, insisted that he should ride. “No,” said he, “go on; 
if you leave the road behind you, I shall be glad.” When he 
was dying, his wife wishing to put draughts on his feet, sought 
them in the bed, and asked, “ Where are your feet?” He replied 
* On the ends of my legs where they always have been.” Wit is 
often employed on frivélous subjects. Mr. Farrand’s wit was 
apt to elucidate grave subjects, and to be the vehicle of season- 
able reproof. When quite young, it was once my honor to do ser- 
vice behind the chairs at the dining table of an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, the veritable original Consociation. Some one asked Mr. 
Farrand, whether Mr. Sherman (then of Goshen) would be able 
by a book which he had recently published, to reconcile the Cal- 
vinists and Armenians? ‘The reply was: “ A wolf once saw two 
rams retreating from him in opposite directions, and he ex- 
claimed: both of you I can catch—one of you I will have; if 
you will both turn and come to me, I will spare the life of him 
who first gets tome. ‘They turned and rushed, and between the 
heads of the.two battering rams, the wolf was mashed. ‘The 
pastor of Canaan once attended an ordination over the state 
line in Massachusetts. Dr. West, of Stockbridge, was one of 
the council. He had embraced the philosophic tenet of Berke- 
ley, that all matter was ideal, and nothing more; and with ready 
zeal the doctor was defending this figment of a great man. At 
the breaking up of the council, Dr. West’s horse was not to be 
found, and the conclusion was, that he must advertise the stray 
or stolen animal. “ Can you describe him?” the landlord inquired. 
“ Yes,” the owner replied, “I think Ihave a perfect idea of him.” 
“Put on your saddle and bridle and mount,” said his old friend 
from Canaan; “that is all that you can have of him.” 

The sermons of Mr. Farrand were sound, instructive and en- 
tertaining; savoring of knowledge, common sense, and deep pi- 
ety in the author; but strange to be told, they were in the deliv- 
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ery, marred by a separatic tone of the worst type. His neighbor 
and friend Mr. Robbins, of Norfolk, could imitate him exactly. 
Occasionally to the life, he showed him off for the entertainment 
of their select friends, but more especially for the amusement of 
Mr. Farrand himself. His death terminated his ministry, 1803. 
The Rev, Ammi R. Robbins, was the first pastor of the church 
in Norfolk—ordained at the age of twenty-one years, Oct. 23, 
1761. He was the second son of the martyr of Branford; not 
whose blood, but whose peace and good name, for a limited time, 
were nobly sacrificed to secure to the churches and ministers of 
Connecticut, the rights of conscience. Ammi spent his first 
collegiate year at Nassau Hall. He was removed thence to 
Yale College, where he graduated, 770. He married Miss 
Elizabeth LeBaron, of Rochester, Massachusetts. Her, young 
like himself, and educated for cultivated society, he brought into 
the woods at Norfolk to set forth, in their own well built house, 
a model for civilization and domestic comfort. 'This design was 
accomplished—the result of it was realized. There, for fifty-two 
years they lived, when his ministry was terminated by his death, 
1813. There they bred and trained to mature age, two daughters 
and six sons; three for the ministry of the gospel, one of whom, 
was by infirm health, compelled to become a merchant; and 
there they left a church and parish, strong, peaceful and well 
regulated. Until the close of his ministry, the whole population 
of the town were preserved in one religious denomination. It 
would be difficult to select a minister in Connecticut who has 
been more popwar with the people of his charge, or who exer- 
cised over them a more complete and useful control. Bland 
and courteous in his.manners, with a comely figure, a winning 
face and constitutional agility, he ruled the old men, being at . 
once their counselor and their boon companion. The young 
were his children: the great mass of them were, under his min- 
istry, born into the kingdom of God. Ihave seen in the year 
1799, one hundred and thirteen of the people of his charge stand 
at once, in the aisle of the church, and make a public profession 
of religion. - His sermons generally, were not elaborated. His 
preaching was an easy flow of sound doctrine, natural method, 
warm affection and simple, but playful elucidation. In his ser- 
mons and prayers—especially in the reading of psalms—his voice 
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was acharm. The common and the uncommon people said he 
was, by nature, a pulpit orator. He might be criticised; he was 
inevitably, admired. Without laboring so much as some speak- 
ers, at the understanding, he found his way to the conscience 
and the heart. 

The foundation of his classical education was well laid, and 
through life, he had a taste for literature. Remarkably well did 
he know the extent of his erudition, the limit of his powers, and 
how to compare himself with other men. When that astute 
and learned divine, the younger Jonathan Edwards, was at the 
ripe age of fifty-one, installed pastor of the church in Colebrook, 
the North Consociation would not forego the formality of an 
examination of theecandidate. Mr. Robbins was moderator. 
He commenced the examination by a few questions ; then look- 
ing upon the other ministers, he said, “ Brethren, the sea is before 
you; dive; dive, I am no diver, but I can swim with any of 
you.” 

For a long course of years he fitted youth for college. The 
number of his pupils, was at the same time often large. Few 
men in this state have supplied the colleges with so many. 
Yale College received many from his school; Williams College, 
of which he was a fellow, had perhaps a larger share. ‘The Rev. 
Joshua Knapp, pastor of the church in Winchester, older than 
himself, was his pupil. James Watson, United States senator 
from New Yerk, a native of Goshen, not much younger than 
his teacher, was another. After the senator had become wealthy, 
and had retired from publie life, he made Mr. Robbins a visit. 
At table he was asked if he would have a piece of pumpkin pie. 
“ Yes, madam,” he replied, “ for I recollect how good that kind 
of pie was formerly in this region; I have of late tried to have 
some at home, in New York, but it does not taste as the pie did 
here.” “J can tell you the reason,” said Mr. Robbins. “ When 
a long boy, with your great brothers, you, on a winter’s day, came 
from hewing oars in the woods, you had such an appetite, as 
you never had in New York.” Though the great man could 
not recover his former relish for Litchfield County luxuries, he 
testified his respect and gratitude for his old instructor, by pre- 
senting him a thickly cased gold watch; and this compliment, 
Mr. Robbins reciprocated, by naming one of his sons, James 
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Watson. Not a few men are now living, who were fitted for 
college by Mr. Robbins. Some present here to-day, besides my- 
self, reflect with pleasure upon this privilege. 

The last man ordained by the original Consociation, Sept. 7, 
1791, was the Rev. Asahel Hooker, pastor of the church in Go- 
shen. He was a native of Farmington, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, 1789. His mind was constitutionally well balanced, well 
cultivated by education, characterized by accurate discernment, 
conscientiousness and kindness, which under divine grace, re- 
sulted in the most exemplary discretion, prudence and benefi- 
cence in pastoral life, and in all his domestic and social relations. 
The exterior of the man, person and manners, was comely and 
graceful, and his moral qualities were lovely. With an ample 
knowledge of theology, of men and of the English language, 
his voice well toned, devoted to the glory of Christ and the sal- 
vation of his hearers, he preached very uniformly, sermons, 
which were admired, and which told upon the consciences and 
hearts of men. Disrespect, or even indifference toward him or 
his public performances, it was difficult for people of any char- 
acter to feel. Without pretension to the highest kind of elo- 
quence, he was popular. 

The theological school of Bellamy, was past and gone; Dr. 
Backus, of Somers, in his turn, gave instruction in this depart- 
ment of education; some other Connecticut ministers trained a 
few young men; Dr. Emmons of Massachusetts, was doing 
something in this business; but at the death of Dr. Charles Back- 
us, 1803, the cletgy of Connecticut felt urgently the want of a 
divinity school of its own. Dr. Dwight had a number of pupils. 
But he was too much engrossed with the great business of the 
college, to extend his operations sufficiently to meet the demand. 
The standing of Mr. Hooker among his brethren, is marked by 
the fact, that all eyes were turned toward him. He shrunk, with 
characteristic modesty, from the proposition. But assured by 
public sentiment, he opened a school, and many young men 
flocked to him. ‘This private school of the prophets went sue- 
cessfully on, until the year 1810, when a pectoral complaint con- 
strained Mr. Hooker to relinquish it, and to take a dismission 
from his pastoral charge. Great benefit to the churches and the 
country, was the result of this short course of theological in- 
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struction. It helped to fill up a gap, which without it, would 
have yawned between the demise of the old masters in divinity, 
_ and the establishment of our theologicak seminaries. A goodly 
number of ministers who have served God and their generation 
with eminent success, were Mr. Hooker’s pupils. Some are 
dead—some yet live—some are present.* 

When he came to Goshen, the parish was in a very distracted 
state. Public worship was at times, for weeks or months, sus- 
pended. Some of the people went to Norfolk, some to Torring- 
ton where Mr. Hanes, the colored man, supplied the pulpit. A 
queer man by the name of Dickinson, on a Saturday, sent word 
to Mr. Robbins, that he must go down and put up the bars_be- 
tween Goshen and ‘Torrington, or the black ram of the latter 
place, would get away from him all the sheep. Mr. Hooker was 
brought.to Goshen. All the elements of discord suddenly van- 
ished. Under his discreet ministration of the gospel, within one 


or two years, Goshen became one of the strongest and most har- 
monious ecclesiastical societies. Political strifes soon rose in 
the country. Goshen was quiet. The pastor was settled, frank, 
but kind in his politics. He preached a thanksgiving sermon, 
which manifested his sentiments and position. ‘That same 
Dickinson, rarely seen in the house of God, was on that occa- 
sion, present. In politics, he accorded with his minister. The 
next day he called to make his grateful acknowledgments for 
the sermon. Said he to his pastor, “'These people who differ 
from us, bh not prevail; do you go on and preach, and I will 
blackguard, and we can keep them down.” 

After Mr. Hooker’s dismission, he went for one season to South 
Carolina, regained his health, and returned and settled pastor of 
the second church in Norwich, where, three years afterward, in 
the year 1813, he died of a fever, between fifty and sixty years 
old. 

Of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., for a brief period pas- 
tor of the church in Colebrook, a sketch on this occasion, is the 
less necessary, because his character has been set before the pub- 


*Note by Com, There is a published list of his students, thirty-three in number, 
including such names as Drs. Heman Humphrey, Bennet Tyler, Abel McEwen, 
Noah Porter and John Woodbridge; the last of his students was Gordon Hall, 
* whose praise is in all the churches.” 
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lic, in a sermon preached at his funeral, and published in con- 
nection with his works, and in an obituary notice of him in the 
Evangelical Magazine. From these sources I shall not draw 
anything. 

He was a native of Northampton, Mass., son of the pastor of 
the church in that place; was educated at Nassau Hall, where 
he graduated, 1765. The degree of D. D., was.afterward con- 
ferred upon him, by that seminary. He was installed first pas- 
tor of the church in Colebrook, Dec. 31, 1795, having been re- 
cently dismissed from the pastorate of the North Church in 
New Haven. His object in this removal, was to gain leisure for 
a preparation of works, which he had written for the press. 

His education was thorough, his scholarship profound. The 
best judges who knew him, or who have investigated his publi- 
cations, ascribe to him intellect of the highest order. He has 
been compared with his eminent father. My opinion is, that 
his mind was less discursive than that of his father; had per- 
haps less power of acquisition, but was capable of a nicer dis- 
cernment, and of a deeper penetration. He had constitution- 
ally less of zeal than his father. Dr. Dwight, when told by a 
theological student, that he could not see the force of Clark’s 
argument to prove the existence of the Deity, replied, “ If it will 
be any comfort to you, you may know, that when I was a young 
man, I was in the same embarrassment that you are, and I went 
to my uncle Jonathan Edwards, who I conceived, had a mind 
as capable of discernment as any human mind which ever exis- 
ted, and stated my difficulty. His reply was, ‘ Cousin Timothy, 
there is nothing in that argument.” Dr. Dwight added, “I have 
never troubled myself about the matter, since.” 

Dr. Edwards was a.tall man, very erect, with little flesh; a 
face long, of a dark complexion, and eyes black, and so keen, 
that all other eyes which met them, quailed. He stood in the 
pulpit, apparantly motionless, as to his whole body, with the ex- 
ception of eyes and mouth. The tone of his voice was smooth 
though slightly nasal. He preached extempore. The method of 
his sermon was perfect; the arguments conclusive; the, doctrine 
evangelical; the elucidation clear; the style chaste; the lan- 
guage, pure English, exactly grammatical; the delivery, an artic- 
ulate torrent of words, without a flaw. in accent or emphasis. 
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At the close of the sermon a prayer followed, which with small 
additions, was an epitome of the sermon, inconceivably perfect 
and small. 

The precision of his mind, no less than the strictness of moral 
principle on which he acted, showed itself in his every-day de- 
portment. His pecuniary circumstances were easy. Gratuities 
from those who supported him he declined, not with an il] 
grace. When he and his family arrived at their house in Cole- 
brook, at evening, an elderly lady of opulence sent a dozen half 
grown chickens, neatly dressed. About four days afterward this 
same lady was presented with precisely the same number of 
chickens, of the same weight, as perfectly prepared for culinary 
uses. A watchawhich deviated from time a minute in twenty- 
four hours, would not answer his purpose. The road from his 
house to the church, about a mile, was not smooth; so he made 
the four passages back and forth, horseback, with his wife behind 
him, on the Sabbath. One afternoon, at the moment for start+ 
ing, she had mounted the horse-block, and he the horse; he rode 
up to take her on; the animal whirled once, twice, three times ; 
“Jt is time,” said he, “I can not wait,” and straitened between 
his conjugal gallantry and his pastoral promptitude, he rode on, 
leaving her to fill out her Sabbath devotions at home. 

In ecclesiastics, and more especially in divinity, he was a first- 
rate counselor for ministers; to the minds of the young and of 
the uncultivated, he did not always so well adjust his advice. 
During a revival of religion at New Hartford, inquirers were 
flocking in to the house of Dr. Griffin; he handed over a child 
to Dr. Edwards who was present, for conversation, The Dr. 
asked the boy a question of such doctrinal depth, that he re- 
plied, “I don’t know, sir.” “ Don’t know, my child,” said the 
querist ; “what do you know? Mr. Griffin, this child is ignorant, 
he needs instruction.” Infidels and errorists sometimes essayed 
io prove the plain man, with hard questions. He was a trouble- 
some customer. His answer was apt to be such, that a second 
question could not be asked. If they sought to make an eva- 
sive shift, he held them as on the point of a lance, to their posi- 
tion. Ihave seen a proud and daring man writhe in agony, be- 
cause he was constrained to converse on the subject which he 
_ had introduced. When the doctor had answered a question, he 
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would not answer it again, because it was put ina different 
form ; but would show his antagonist, that he rudely and foolishly 
practiced a tautology in sense, by a change of words. 

Dr. Edwards remained at Colebrook, between three and four 
years, When he was removed to the presidency of Union Col- 
lege, in which after two years, he died, aged fifty-six years. 

The Rev. Cotton Mather Smith, was, by the original Conso- 
ciation of the County, ordained pastor of the church in Sharon, 
Aug. 23, 1755. This office he held until his death, Noy. 27, 
1806. The name of Mr. Smith excites a curiosity, especially in 
a New Englander, to inquire after this minister’s ancestry. Had 
he been only Mr. Smith, he might have been born any where, or 
he might have descended from some man in atmost any place. 
But when we read or hear the title and name, “ Rev. Cotton 
Mather Smith,” our mind is carried back to the very early his- 
tory of New England, and to some of the chief actors in its 
early scenes. The paternal ancestry of this pastor of Sharon, 
we trace back to his great great grandfather, the Rev. Harvey 
Smith, who was a minister of the gospel in Wethersfield. He 
was a conspicuous actor in the memorable scene of 1639, when 
the inhabitants of Hartford, Windsor and Wethersfield, consti- 
tuted themselves the commonwealth called Connecticut. En- 
gland, a paternal estate, and an eligible position in society, he 
left, that in this new land, he might enjoy the rights of con- 
science. His will, published in the “ Colonial Records,” informs 
us that he died in the year 1648. His great grandson, Samuel 
Smith, Esq., of Suffield, married Jerusha Mather; and who was 
she? The daughter of the Rey. Cotton Mather of Boston, 
granddaughter of the, Rev. Increase Mather, and great grand- 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Mather, of Dorchester, who fled 
from England for conscience’ sake. _ The Rey. John Cotton, the 
very distinguished minister of the gospel in Boston, was the 
father of the wife of Increase Mather, and thus the great grand- 
father of the lady who became Mrs. Smith of Suffield. Her son 
born Oct. 16, 1731, she named Cotton Mather, and early did she 
destine him for the sacred profession of his ancestors. At Yale 
College, where he graduated, 1751, he was distinguished for 
amiable temper, bodily activity, graceful manners, industry and 
elegant literature. His: studies preparatory for the ministry, - 
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were prosecuted under the instruction of the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
bridge, of Hatfield, Mass. He became pastor of the church in 
Sharon, fifteen years after the first settlement of that town, hav- 
ing for his predecessor in office, Mr. Searle. When Mr. Smith 
preached as a candidate in Sharon, a Mr. King, called Merchant 
King, was an admiring hearer, and with becoming enthusiasm 
coéperated with the people at large, in compassing the settle - 
ment of the candidate. Soon after this, however, the merchant 
was occasionally caught drowsing under a sermon. “ How is 
this?” a neighbor inquired; “I thought you was an admirer of 
Mr. Smith.” “ Yes,” Mr. King replied, “Iam; Iattended to him 
until I saw that he was a workman; since then, I have given it 
up to him.” 

Soon after his settlement in Sharon, Mr. Smith connected 
himself in marriage with the second daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Worthington, of Saybrook. This lady gladdened the 
heart of her husband, made his household happy and respecta- 
ble, and added much to the efficiency and popularity of his min- 
istry. The children of the family were six, the youngest of 
whom, the only son who became an adult, was the Hon. John 
Cotton Smith, one of the governors of Connecticut. 

At the commencement of his pastoral labors, Mr. Smith found 
his charge, a people divided in religious opinions, in habits to a 
great extent immoral, and scattered over a parish nine miles by 
seven in its dimensions. A field for usefulness this was for a 
young minister;who brought into it talents and influence which 
were appropriate. Bland and courteous in manners, sound in 
religious inculcations, uncompromising in moral habits and re- 
quirements, much in his study and often in the families of his 
people, he harmonized and reformed their faith and social hab- 
its, and gained such hold of their hearts, that they retained his 
ministry, and gave deference to his counsels, to the close of his 
life. 

Somewhat acquainted with medicine, but more because he 
had the heart of the Good Samaritan, he was sure to be with his 
parishioners when sick, and never by the sick, was the presence 
of a minister more cordially welcomed. Religious counsels and 
prayers did not comprise all his ministrations on these occasions. 
A very distressing prevalence of the small pox at one season, 
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put all his benevolence, contrivance, activity and fortitude in 
requisition. It was winter; houses for the sick could not be ob- 
tained in the parish; seven hundred persons were subject to the 
disease within the space of two months: for nineteen successive 
days and nights, the humble imitator of Him who “went about 
healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease among 
the people,” put not off his clothes for rest. Here was something 
in addition to good preaching, to make a minister popular among 
his own parishioners. 

After he had been twenty years in the pastoral office, that 
great event, the American Revolution occurred. It found Mr. 
Smith in the maturity of his powers, wielding within his sphere 
a great influence. He had dedicated himself to the Christian 
ministry; this did not make him too sacred, to give himself to 
his country. His brethren, the Congregational clergymen of New 
England, were at large distinguished patriots in the struggle of 
their nation for independence and free government. None 
among them, in the incipient movements of the Revolution, or in 
providing for the hardships and conflicts of the war, brought the 
people of their charges up to a higher tone of action, than did 
the pastor of Sharon. His sermons, his prayers, the hymns 
which he gave to the choir, were impulsive to patriotism. When 
the news of a battle, such as that of Lexington, or the news of 
victory, such as Burgoyne’s surrender, reached Mr. Smith, by an 
echo of the tidings from the pulpit, he electrified his congrega- 
tion. Anxiety for the issue of the war, inflamed his bosom to 
such a heat, that this domestic action did not satisfy him. Into 
the memorable campaign of 1775, he entered as chaplain to a 
regiment in the northern army. His influence in producing or- 
der and good morals in the camp, in consoling the sick, and in 
inspiriting the army with firmness and intrepidity, attracted the 
attention of Gen. Schuyler the commander-in-chief, and secured 
from this worthy officer, a respectful friendship for Mr. Smith, 
the residue of life. 

Few men ever made more of domestic life, than the subject 
of this sketch. As a husband and a father he sweetened his 
home, and elevated his family. As a father he may be said to 
have magnified his office. Paul, an apostle to the Gentiles, 
sought the salvation of the Jews. Mr. Smith, a father in full to 
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his own children, was also a father to the orphan children of his 
parish. Of no less than eighteen of these isolated young crea- 
tures, had he the principal charge; ten of them have often been 
seen sitting at his table, at a time. 

The theology of Mr. Smith was that of the Calvinistic school: 
A polish of style, and a sweetness of affection, gave interest to 
his preaching; while fidelity to the conscience of his hearer, 
_ gave it power. He was among the few pastors who live to 
preach their half-century sermon. He looked down upon a few 
of the survivors of the early years of his ministry, upon the 
middle-aged and youth whom he had begotten in the gospel, 
and upon the mass whom he had indoctrinated from the Bible, 
and to the God of all, he said in the text chosen for the occa- 
sion, “ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” Luke, ii. 29, 30. This sermon 
was preached one year before his death. In it, he stated that in 
the course of his ministry, he had preached more than four thou- 
sand public discourses, besides more than fifteen hundred at fu- 
nerals and other special occasions. 

He preached for the last time, on the first Sabbath of Janua- 
ry, 1806. * From this time he languished, with a submissive spirit, 
under a disease which terminated his life, Nov. 27 of the same 
year. 

The Rev. Samuel J. Mills, of Torringford, was of the same 
age of my father; they lived in adjacent parishes, and were in- 
timate friends™ In my childhood and youth, I saw much of Mr, 
Mills, at his house, and at my own home. 

He was a native of Kent; graduated at Yale College, 1764; 
was ordained the first pastor of the church of Torringford, June 
29, 1769, and there he died, May 11, 1833, having been a pastor 
of the same church sixty-four years. 

In person he was tall, large, with well proportioned limbs; in 
attitude and action, graceful. His face large and round, in 
which was set a pair of bold yet benignant eyes, was at once 
attractive and impressive. His gait, though stately, was natu- 
ral and easy. His finest appearance out of the pulpit, was 
horseback. He was a good judge, and a better manager of a 
horse. Dressed in clothes of good material, well cut and adjust- 
ed, ample throughout; his legs and feet decked with white-topped 
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boots and spurs; a white wig upon his head flowing in ringlets, 
not lacking powder, over his broad shoulders, and crowned with 
a large and smooth beaver; in one hand a polished cane, in the 
other the bridle; he sat in the saddle, the boys thought, the gener- 
alissimo of Connecticut clergymen. On one occasion, at the 
left hand I rode his aid-de-camp. Familiarly he accosted adults 
and children of all grades, on the way; at length, with all the 
presence of horse and man, he reined up to a house and called; 
a young lady presented herself: “ Daughter,” said he, “give us a° 
good noggin of cold water.” Once I said to him, “ Mr, Mills, 
you are large.’ “Oh no,” he replied, “there’s nothing of me 
hardly; I am so saddle-backed that I don’t weigh anything; not 
so heavy by considerable, as brother Gillett of the West Parish.” 

In hospitality he was not surpassed. ood and fuel, and 
provender for horses, were without stint. The host was gener- 
ous in all things, especially so in fruit, both to himself and in 
the distribution of it to others. One autumn the boys stole his 
peaches. In a sermon soon after, he reported a visit which he 
had made in a neighboring town, where the people complained 
that the boys stole peaches. Hearing this, he said that he ex- 
pressed his surprise and his abhorrence of such condugt. The 
reply was, “ But Mr. Mills, don’t the boys steal peaches in Tor- 
ringford?” “Dear me,” said he, “what could Ido? I could not 
lie; I was obliged to answer yes.” 

The mind of Mr. Mills was peculiar. In him were combined 
strength of intellect, comic powers and deep sensibility. As a 
sermonizer and preacher be was eccentric, even original, Drol- 
lery, undesigned, and perhaps sometimes designed, which would 
have marred the public services of any other man, in his, was 
not only effective, but turned to the most serious account. Peo- 
ple who hearing his ordinary discourses, inadvertently laughed, 
inside or out, often wept before he closed. He was always 
grave; his hearers could not always conceal their amusement: 
His brethren sometimes admonished him that his sayings were 
too ludicrous for the pulpit, yet they all reverenced him as a loy- 
er of truth and of souls, and as a dextrous, faithful and power- 
ful preacher. The pious Jeremiah Halluck denominated him 
“the godly Mr. Mills.” | 

My wife before marriage, belonged to a family in his neigh- 
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borhood. After our settlement in a distant part of the state, we 
made frequent visits to her former home. Soon after our arrival 
we were greeted by our venerable friend» The prime object of 
the call was, after the salutation, to ask me what I had lately 
preached. I must give an outline of two or three sermons. 
This on his part and mine, was merely to give him opportunity 
to detail twice or thrice as many of his. The report though la- 
conic, was graphic. Usually after my return home, the clues 
which he drew from his texts, the plans of his discourses, and 
the Millsish illustrations, so haunted me, that I could do little 
else, until I had attempted to make two or three sermons out of 
the exotics which he had pitched into my mind. Once our arri- 
val at 'Torringford was in April, a time of mud, and of great 
scarcity of forage. Before I alighted from the carriage, he was 
present horseback. ‘ Come,” said he, “I have a lecture in West 
Street, and the people are now waiting; where’s a horse for Mr. 
M. ?” We were soon on our way, and the services were 
performed. Returned to the house of our friends, he accosted 
my wife and said, “It was kind, very kind, in your husband to 
go before he took his tea, and help me out of the lurch; it was 
worth g stack of hay.” When he preached on some topics, 
great of themselves, and of which he was enamored, he rose 
above all his quaintness, eccentricity and humor. Then, his , 
knowledge, his logic, his eloquence, filled hearers with veneration 
for the man, much more with fear and adoration of God. His 
glory it was to’set forth God, as a gracious and lovely sovereign. 
In a way of his own, he could show that God, without a pur- 
pose, a plan, a decree, must be embarrassed, perplexed, afflicted 
and contemned, and that human beings could act with freedom 
and responsibility, while God wrought efficiently in their minds. 

The famous Roger Griswold heard Mr. Mills preach at Litch- 
field. On his return to New London County, he said to me, “1 
heard a man preach at Litchfield, Mr. Mills. I never heard of 
him before; I know not what the clergy think of him, but I 
must say, that I never heard a man, in the pulpit or out of it, 
so eloquent as he was in one of his sermons.” Some time after 
this, I said to Mr. Mills, “ You saw our Judge Griswold at Litch- 
field.” “ Yes,” he replied, “I looked down among the judges, 
and I did not want any one to tell me which Roger Griswold 
was.” I added, “ Mr. Mills, as you are an elderly man, and 1 
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am young, I will venture to tell you what he said of your preach- 
ing. He said that in one of your sermons, you was more elo- 
quent than any man he had heard in the pulpit or out of it.” 
He replied instantly, “I know which sermon it was.” ‘ Mon- 
day,” he added, “I went with Mr. Huntington to dine with the 
court. They said the judges are coming. I was determined 
not to be introduced to him; so I placed myself by the side of 
the door, and as he entered, seized his hand and said, Judge 
Griswold, how do youdo? I am glad to see your face and eyes. 
With a grasp as hard as mine he replied, ‘ Mr. Mills, how do 
you do? I am glad to see you.” 

The English language did not seem to be copious enough for 
the old gentleman’s eccentricity. He coined words, and used 
current language with a very equivocal meaning. He was sent 
by the clergy of Connecticut, on a summer’s mission to’ Ver- 
mont. When he returned, he was asked what sort of a jaunt 
he had had. “ Fatiguing, fatiguing,” was his reply; “it was so 
tremendolous hot.” “ Hot in Vermont!” “ Hot, yes, and mus- 
quitoes.” “ Musquitoes in Vermont!” “ Yes, a great many of 
them would weigh a pound.” “Ohno, Mr. Mills, not a pound.” 
“ Yes,” said he, “I can testify that a great many of them would 
weigh a pound.” A neighbor called on him one evening. After _ 
the usual salutations, Mr. Mills added, “I have been to work to- 
day like a dog.” “Not like a dog!” responded his friend. 
“ Yes,” said he, “like a dog; but of dogs there are many kinds, 
and one sort never go a step beyond where they are driven.” 
His oddity was not affectation. He was ludicrous without de- 
sign. His very griefs, he sometimes expressed, in terms, and by 
Gawd, which made those who sympathized with him, laugh. 
He and his wife lost. their first infant child. Then the second 
was taken away. Some female friends came in to express their 
sympathy. One commenced her condolence by saying, “ You 
lost your first child.” “ Yes,” he replied, with a gush of tears, 
“and now the fat is all in the fire again.” 

To find subjects for sermons and to plan them, was his pas- 
time. ‘Though this exercise appeared in him like play, the result 
of it showed the work of a man. Writing the sermon after the 
frame of it was set up, did not suit his constitution. He could 
preach on any emergency. Well for him was it, that he could 
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make passing events, or objects, which met his eye, serve for illus- 
trations. “Once,” said he, “I went up to Barkhamsted to 
preach; my pocket was full of written sermons. But one text 
which I had never used, would employ all my thoughts. I culled 
over my manuscripts, but God would have me take that new 
text, ‘ Wherefore do the wicked live?’ Iwent into the pulpit all 
raw and dark. My doctrine was, the wicked live for the benefit 
of the righteous. As I went on to illustrate it, I looked out at 
the window, and said, the wicked live to cut down these great 
hemlock trees for the righteous. Much as ever,” he added “ have 
the people of Barkhamsted forgiven me to this day.” 

He was passionately fond of music, though he could sing but 
indifferently himself. ‘Sacred music was a feast of fat things to 
his soul. He must have in his parish, during the three winter 
months,.a singing school, headed by a skillful master. At the 
close of this term, he appointed what he termed a singing lec- 
ture. On one of these occasions, he invited his neighbor, Dr. 
Lee, of Colebrook, a writer of music, to preach. His text was, 
“ And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God, was upon 
Saul, that David took a harp and played with his hand; so Saul 
was refreshed and was well, and the evil spirit departed from 
him.” At the close of the discourse, according to a custom of 
the old pastor, he presented himself in the desk. “ This,” said 
he, “is true doctrine. I have come into this meeting-house a 
great many times, and I saw the devil was here. I wished to 
begin servicesbut I did not like to begin the worship of God, 
while the devil was in the people. I took up the psalm book 
and read, but I could see him skipping about from pew to pew 
in the galleries; but the instant the chorister got up and blew 
the pitch-pipe, he quit in a moment, and all was sobriety and 
decorum among the young people and children.” 

I have seen this man in the day of affliction. THe was an af- 
fectionate father. But he loved Christian missions better than 
he did his own children. About to leave his neighborhood after 
a visit in it, I was standing with him, on the broad street; a 
horseman rode up and handed him a letter. He broke the seal 
and read a few lines; stopped, and with the letter in one hand, 
spectacles in the other, his face filled with astonishment and 
consternation, he said, “ Samuel is dead; this beats all; when 
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Obookiah died, I thought that beat everything, but this beats 
that.” At this instant the rider took out a watch, and handed 
him, saying, “ This was his watch.” 'The patron of missions gave 
place to the father. He took the watch, and with streaming 
tears, and a voice choked with grief, his lament burst forth, 
“Samuel is dead; I shall never see Samuel again; he is in the 
bottom of the sea.” 

This surviving parent lived to a great age. In the last stage 
of life his house was burned, and a new one was built. I made 
my last call: He was sitting among the shavings, watching the 
workmen who were finishing the interior of the building. His 
eyes were dim, and his memory had ,failed. When I accosted 
him he took my hand, but I perceived that he did not recognize 
me. In his hand he had Woodbridge’s Small Geography; he 
gave it to me, and our conversation began. “ Did you ever see 
that book, sir?” “O yes sir, Woodbridge’s Geography; my 
children use it.” “The world: is round,is it not, sir?” “ Yes 
sir.’ “Rolls over, does it not?” “ Yes sir.” “Is it not a mi- 
raculous thing, that when we get the downward side, we don’t 
fall off?” <“ No sir, if we should fall off, it would be a miracle, 
because the law of gravitation would be counteracted, which 
draws us toward the center.” “ True, true,” said he; “but I 
don’t kné6w who you are.” I told him my name. It was in 
vain. “ You recollect,” said I, “my father, Mr. Robert McEwen 
of Winchester.” ‘“ Much as ever,” he replied. I pulled another 
cord. “Ihave been much at your house from early life; I was 
a companion of Jerry, and Flora, and Samuel; you married me ; 
my wife was Sarah Battell; I have preached for you very often ; 
Ilive at New London.” He rose up, girded his huge arms 
around me, laid his broad chin on my shoulder, and wept. 


MR. YALE’S DISCOURSE. 


eee 


Ir is natural, if not always wise, to call upon old men for old 
facts. Some apology is plainly due from one, not a native of 
this County, for taking a part in these services. You shall have 
my best excuse for the seeming intrusion. If not a son of the 
County, nfore than half my life has been spent amid these hills 
and valleys in the sweet home of my adoption. And then my 
birthplace was Berkshire—a location near as possible to this ; 
not only so, but mark the general cast and habits of the people, 
and of the pastors too;—where, in the wide world, will you find 
two counties more twinlike than Litchfield'and Berkshire? with 
the silver Housatonic stretching along the whole length of both, 
to make them one:—of late also, the continuous railroad has 
been added to the river, and to the range of mountain, to form 
a. triple bond.gf union. Often have I rejoiced in spirit, that a 
God of love had given me birth and education in one of these 
lovely counties, and in the other a fixed residence for the com- 
mon period of one’s active life. These sister counties on the 
western boundary of New England—during its early history in 
comparative seclusion—are not more rough and rocky in natural] 
aspect, than stern and steadfast, like their everlasting hills, in.mor- 
als and religion. And, at some risk of a smile from remote 
dwellers on smooth, well watered, tempting lands, not wholly 
unlike the surroundings of certain ancient cities of bad fame 
and sad end, let me invite pastors and people, whose happy 
homes have been in this our hardier, more picturesque, healthier 
region, to give hearty thanks for the same to the great Locater 
of men. ; 

In further apology, for my seeming trespass on the rights of 
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native citizens, I may state, that my parents and grandparents 
were all born in Connecticut, while my loved mother was brought 
up in our own Sharon:—but though scarcely a grandson of the 
County, I have consented to say a little on this oceasion—partly 
from my large personal acquaintance with the goodly company of 
pastors, who, within the last fifty years, have passed away from 
these loved churches of our connection; yet chiefly, in view of 
the rather singular fact, that, with a ministry short of thirty-eight 
years, I find myself to-day, the oldest acting pastor within both 
Consociations, now met to commemorate religiously, the birthday 
of the original body, one hundred years ago. 

In 1802—a half century since—there were, in both our Con- 
sociations, thirty pastors, fifteen in each. Only one of these now 
remains among us—the venerable Father Gelston, senior pastor 
of the church in Sherman; who is too feeble to add interest to 
this occasion by his presence, now fifty-five years after his ordi- 
nation in the place of his long ministry. I do like these links, 
which connect the present with the past, especially when they 
are links of gold. Happy people that !—away at our south-west 
corner—to be thus honored and blessed with the long and useful 
residence among them, of one so worthy of their love, and so 
identified with their prosperity. Happy pastor!—to have sailed 
so long, and so pleasantly, on a comparatively smooth sea, while 
so many of his clerical brethren and sons, within hailing distance, 
have so often encountered the fierce storm and the mountain 
wave, with terrific lightning and thunder. How far the mild and 
friendly look of this venerated father in our Israel, and his soft 
words, and his fervent prayers, and his marked correctness and 
punctuality, may have gone to prevent storms, and even uncom- 
fortable breezes in so long a sunny course, it may not be easy to 


say; but none can doubt the strong tendency of such a combina- 
tion of qualities and influences to “keep the peace” of any parish, 
and keep it long. Oh praise the Lord for so delightful a speei- 
men of stability in the pastoral office, in these times of change. 

My acquaintance with the ministry of Litchfield County be- 
gan in the South Consociation, forty-one years since, during a 
short residence at Washington in the family of the Rev. Esmne- 
zER Porter. It was just before his removal to the Andover Sem- 
inary, as successor to Dr. Griffin in the chair of Sacred Rhetoric: 
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Then and there a fellow-student, a native of the County, told 
me of one Lyman Beecher, who the year before had come from 
Long Island and settled in Litchfield, and was thought to be “a 
smart man.” He also spoke of a younger minister of some prom- 
ise at South Britain, by the name of Bennet Tyler. And six 
miles off, at Bethlem, there was the Rev. Azel Backus, a man of 
wit, and pith, and popularity. 

My instructor at Washington—a choice man to head the list 
of deceased pastors, now rapidly to pass before us—was a native 
of Cornwall, a graduate at Dartmouth, a student in theology 
with Dr. Smalley. He was ordained pastor of the church in 
Washington, 1796. Here, for fifteen years, he labored with much 
ardor, ability and success, in “the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God,” until invited to a new and broader field of usefulness. At 
this time of intense interest with Dr. Porter, his ill health seemed 
to give him more prospect of early rest in heaven, than of 
longer toil’on earth. Pale and feeble, from recent hemorrhage 
of lungs, and from low diet by order of anxious physicians, I well 
remember his cadaverous look, his tremulous, tall form, his slow 
and careful step, his hoarse voice, his irritation of throat, his 
avoidance of excitement and of company. Yet, he calmly com- 
mits his way to the Lord, and the Consociation is called with 
the concurrence of his people, to indicate what the mind of the 
Lord is. 'That body votes unanimously in favor of his removal 
to Andover.. And now, with characteristic courage and resolu- 
tion, and in fit reliance on his past great Helper, the pale in- 
valid ventures to assume the responsibilities of a professorship, 
so high in its demand, that recently, some of our theological 
seminaries have dropped its imposing name, lest it should raise 
an expectation beyond the ability of any mortal to meet. Nor 
was the solicitude of the new professor lessened at all, by a 
frank and friendly visitor about this time. “Brother Porter,” 
said this honest friend, “will you step here to the window?” 
Pointing to the top of the church steeple on the adjacent green, 
‘Do you see that painter? He can go up no higher and is in 
some danger of falling. In that man, brother, I see yourself. 
You are at the top of the ladder, and may fall.” But as the late 
John Q. Adams, after reaching the dizziest official elevation in 
the gift of his country, or of the world even, actually went up 
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still higher and higher, in true fame and solid worth, so this 
professor, this ultimate president of the Andover Seminary, 
in the estimate of an admiring Christian public, went up far 
above the height reached, at the time of his tremulous consent 
to succeed the splendid Griffin in the chair of Sacred Rhetoric, 
in the pioneer institution of the kind, not far from the so-called 
“Athens of America.” And this proud name of New England’s 
metropolis, at the date of Dr. Porter’s inauguration, reminds us 
alike of the learning of ancient Athens, and the sas a on 
one of its altars,—“'T'o THE UNKNOWN Gob.” 

But the highly useful course of the Bartlet professor, for 
more than twenty years, amid crippling infirmities at every step, 
shows how much a well-furnished, active, resolute mind, second- 
ed by a large and glowing heart, even in a feeble body, may do 
for God and his church, with Curist to strengthen and give 
success. 

I might mention Dr. Porter’s love of intense study—fatally 
intense—his strong common sense, his great graphic power: also 
the entire consecration of himself—first to the Christian minis- 
try as a pastor—afterward, to the more difficult labor under God 
of training pious young men for the pastoral oflice at home, or 
for missionary toil and usefulness in heathen lands. But the 
Christiarr world has his memoir by a competent hand—a full- 
length portrait—true to the original: there is now time to give 
only the epitome of that memoir—the miniature of that picture 
on the last page of the book. It is taken from the monument 
to his memory inthe cemetery of his beloved institution. 


SACRED 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


EBENEZER PORTER, D. D., 


wHo pDiED 1834, aceD sIXTY-TWO YEARS, 

WAS GRADUATED AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 1792, 
ORDAINED AS PASTOR AT WASHINGTON, CONN., 1796, 
INAUGURATED AS PROFESSOR OF SACRED RHETORIC IN THE — 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT ANDOVER, 1812, 


APPOINTED PRESIDENT OF THE SAME, 1827, 
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OF CULTIVATED UNDERSTANDING, REFINED TASTE, SOLID 
JUDGMENT, SOUND FAITH, AND ARDENT PIETY; 
DISTINGUISHED FOR STRICT INTEGRITY AND UPRIGHTNESS, KIND 
AND GENTLE DEPORTMENT, SIMPLICITY AND GODLY SINCERITY. 
A FATHER TO THE INSTITUTION WITH WHICH HE WAS 
CONNECTED, 

A HIGHLY USEFUL INSTRUCTOR, 

A ZEALOUS PATRON OF THE BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES OF 
THE TIMES IN WHICH HE LIVED, 

A TRUE FRIEND TO THE TEMPORAL AND ETERNAL 
INTERESTS OF HIS FELLOW-BEINGS. 

LIVING, HE WAS PECULIARLY LOVED AND REVERED; 


DYING, HE WAS UNIVERSALLY LAMENTED, 


Have we glanced at Drs. Bellamy and Backus, Edwards and 
Porter, as stars of the first magnitude in Litchfield County? 
Let me name another—Epwarp D. Grirrin, D. D.—of equal 
brilliance, if not greater celebrity. His birthplace was Hadlyme; 
his Alma Mater, Yale; his theological instructor, Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards. ‘I'wo years in succession, while an undergraduate, 
his fine mind and great power with the pen obtained the college 
premium for the best composition. His first settlement in 
the ministry was in 1795, at New Hartford. Here, feeling his 
own weakness, “while to others he seemed a young giant, in body, 
intellect and heart, he took hold, and kept hold of the Lord’s 
strength, and thus “the arms of his hands were made strong by 
the hands of the mighty God of Jacob.” Some half a mile 
south of his church there was a rise of ground, covered by the 
original forest, to cool the summer heat, and darken the light of 
day. ‘To this retired spot the man of prayer was wont to go, 
and sometimes he took with him such brethren as Mills and Hal- 
lock. And here, all three would lie on their faces upon the 
ground, after the Great Model in the garden of Gethsemane. 
Nor was that sacred grove the only Bethel, where young Griffin 
and his helpers in prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
loved to meet." The pastor’s study—the upper room, where his 
sermons by the Lord’s help were made—was a place where a 
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few brethren of his own church met often by invitation to help 
fit those sermons by united prayer for the best execution. One 
of this little band, now in heaven, once told me of this fact with 
faltering voice and gushing tears. “Oh,” he said, “such prayers 
as those in Mr. Griffin’s study!—God will hear such prayers.” 
They were heard; more than one hundred and fifty of the peo- 
ple of his first love were added to the Lord in a short time, and 
many hundreds were gathered into neighboring churches. 

But, this man of rare talents, grace and gifts—this champion 
of the church and of truth—God did not allow to remain in the 
County quite six years., He intended him for a broad range of 
usefulness, and took him first to Newark, N. Ji—thence to An- | 
dover, Mass.—soon to Boston—then back to Newark—then to 
the presidency of Williams College, where ended his public la- 
bors. After this brilliant and highly useful course for about for- 
ty years, a premature old age came; first his noble body, soon 
his mighty mind, began to falter. The bow had been strained 
too long without relaxation. That strong working of mind in 
the depths of science, in the hight of fancy, and that glow of 
feeling also, to the extent of a red heat, all which went so far 
to make him the finished orator, were too powerful for his phys- 
ical strength, however gigantic. But he lived to use up the en- 
ergies of a great mind, in a great body, under the holy prompt- 
ings of a great heart, for the good of Zion, to the joy of Zion’s 
friends. 

My first sight of Dr. Griffin was in Boston, in his very prime 
at the age of forty-three, amid a crowd of strangers at an ordi- 
nation. Like the son of Kish, he was “from his shoulders and 
upward higher than any of the people.” Above a fine forehead, 
his hair stood erect—was white enough for the age of eighty, 
and in singular contrast with his bright, piercing eyes and his 
full and florid face. Having before seen his engraved portrait I 
had no cause to inquire his name. And if that countenance has 
gone to heaven, no one who has seen the likeness in his memoir, 
can fail to know him there, amid the countless multitude of the 
saved. 

To sketch the character of Dr. Griffin to the life, it would re- 
quire powers like his own. He was broadly unlike all other 
men. His unique cast-of soul gave him solitary celebrity as a 
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pulpit orator. His thoughts, his feelings, his tones of voice, his 
whole manner, were all Dr. Griffin’s. By the general consent of 
friends and foes, he belonged to the first rank of nature’s nobil- 
ity. In the productions of his mind, there was a rare union of 
simplicity and beauty, with strength and sublimity. His pen 
would seem to have dropped from an eagle’s wing, with its feath- 
er from the bird of Paradise. The strong tone of Christian 
feeling which pervaded his conversation, his sermons, his prayers, 
was a large element in that powerful charm, which all felt in 
contact with his mind and heart. As a minister of the gospel, 
it were not easy to say, whether he was more a son of thunder, 
than a son of consolation. He had an admirable fitness for the 
advance post of the Lord’s grand army; nor did he shun the 
place of peril—it would even seem to have been his favorite po- 
sition. He could battle for the truth with greatest power, if not 
greatest pleasure, when the arrows of the enemy darkened the 
sky around him—he was now “bold as a lion.” See the cham- 
pion of orthodoxy in Boston, breasting a phalanx of wealth and 
fashion, pride and learning, in the popular train of rank error: 
he stands the onset, without dismay; he is in his element; and 
when did he so well state and defend the great points of the 
gospel, as on this battle-ground in his Park Street Lectures? 
The pillar of granite seemed all the stronger for the pressure up- 
on it; his enemies confess his power and no longer affect to de- 
spise him. 

Dr. Griffin, after expending in the cause of Christ a greater 
amount of bone and muscle, mind and heart, than often belong 
to a single mortal, directed his feeble steps to his favorite New- 
ark. Here, his sun sets in glorious brightness, Nov. 3, 1837. 

There is a class of our living ex-pastors of whom a little might 
be said, if I were quite certain that all of them are absent to- 
day; but it might be indelicate to say to their face what would 
be no slander behind their back. The fact is past denial, that, 
with or without cause, this rough and bleak corner of Connect- 
icut—in the early days of our goodly state, least loved and 
last settled—has been extensively regarded by literary and ec- 
clesiastical powers, North, South, East, West, as favorable soil 
for growing good presidents for colleges, and good professors for 
theological seminaries, and good pastors for large city church- 
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es, and secretaries for benevolent institutions. Hence, several 
of the more able, devoted and useful pastors in the County, be- 
side those already named, have been called away from their be- 
loved and sorrowing flocks into other fields of labor, for the good 
of our American Zion. Has the church in Litchfield, resigned 
her Beecher and her Hickok? It was to furnish Boston with a 
pastor, and Cincinnati with more than a pastor—a professor also 
in Lane Seminary, and then another professor of Theology in 
Western Reserve College, and in Auburn Seminary, and more 
than a professor in Union College. Has South Britain, in the 
period under review, been called to part with her beloved Tyler? 
It was to givé a president to Dartmouth College, and a pastor to 
the great congregation, where Payson had long preached and 
prayed so like an angel; also to furnish a professor and a presi- 
dent to the theological institute on East Windsor Hill. * Were 
the people of Norfolk called to give up the second pastor of 
their choice and not enjoy his long and useful ministry until they 
should lay his remains near those of their first pastor, the loved 
and venerated Robbins? The Lord had need of him in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, where our Griffin and Por- 
ter had gone before him, and where he is now the senior profes- 
sor, and the venerable president since the setting of all the bright 
suns of earlier date, in that first American “School of the 
Prophets.” Was Goshen also bereaved of her Harvey? It was 
at the call of the Education Society to fill the office of secreta- 
ry, after the ardent and eloquent Cornelius. Did Harwinton 
mourn at the removal of her Pierce? The call was loud from 
an infant college’in deep trouble at the West, and he left a be- 
loved people for the presidential chair in that institution. 

And all these former pastors of our churches, we should re- 
member, were removed from the County in their very prime. 
While our Consociations thus bereaved, have mourned from 
time to time over their own losses, have they not had cause to 
rejoice also, in view of the gain to Zion at large, and of the 
kindness of Zion’s King in soon furnishing other pastors for 
those removed? But J ask pardon for this allusion to the living: 
the passing hour is sacred to the memory of the dead. 

The Rev. Jonataan Miter, during forty years sole pastor of 
the church in Burlington—formerly West Britain, in Hartford 
County—belonged with his church to our North Consociation. 
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He was born at Torringford, and educated at Yale College. 
Possessing a clear, strong, active mind, and fond of study, he 
was a discriminating and instructive preacher, and held a prom- 
inent place among his brethren. The overflowigg fountain of 
good feeling in his soul, seconded always by the utmost sinceri- 
ty and agreeable frankness in look and language, more than 
compensated for some lack of refinement, and a sort of noble 
contempt of etiquette. If his composition lacked polish and 
embellishment, it had the more valuable qualities of solid, ster- 
ling matter, logically arranged and clearly expressed. He might 
plead also the fashion of the times, for any want of elegance in 
his large amount of rapid writing, for the pulpit and the period- 
ical press. He is said to have furnished for the Connecticut 
Evangelical Magazine, the substance of forty sermons. He had 
the appearance of genuine, deep piety, and was willing to labor 
in season and out of season for the salvation of souls and the 
good of Christ’s kingdom. 

Mr. Miller was of medium hight and dark complexion. His 
large, round, fleshy face of high color; his short neck and broad 
shoulders; his compact and corpulent form, joined to a great 
flow of animal spirits, and to social powers of high order, were 
admirably suited to disappoint the phrenologist. About the 
time of passing his grand climacteric, his hard-worked mind 
suddenly and seriously failed. He bore this frown of his Heav- 
enly Father with the meekness, the sweet submission of a duti- 
ful and confiding child. Receiving now a colleague, he rarely 
afterward attempted any public service. It was delightful as 
the powers of his intellect waned in subsequent years, to wit- 
ness the abounding of his love to God and men, more and more. 
Only a short time before his death in 1831, I called to see him, 
and found him in his cage perfectly frantic. His faithful wife 
mentioned to him my name and proposed prayer. He at once 
became calm, sat quietly till the close of the prayer, and then in 
an instant resumed the stamping of his feet, and the unearthly 
and loud tones of wild distraction. The temporary quiet re- 
minded me of the maniac who sat at Jesus’ feet in his right 
mind. He has now as we believe, been with his beloved Sav- 
iour perfectly restored and happy, the first twenty years of a 
blessed eternity. 
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The Rev. Jeremian Hatvock, pastor of the church in Canton, 
from 1785 to 1826, full forty years, was also a member of our 
North Consociation nearly this whole time. As a memoir of 
his life was published soon after his lamented death, little need 
be said of him now, as a model Christian and a model pastor. 
It is alike pleasant and useful to recall his entire consecration to 
Christ in early youth, and his steadiness of purpose ever after, 
to gather and brighten as many jewels as possible for his Sav- 
iour’s crown. It were delightful to view him as the good shep- 
herd, who knew his flock old and young, and could call them all 
by name, and by a sort of holy charm lead them in green pas- 
tures beside the still waters. Oh how did love, strong and holy, 
glow in his looks and grace his language, and leave his deep 
mark for God and religion on all his movements! To repeat my 
sketch of his person in his memoir, Mr. Hallock was above the 
middle stature and of good proportion. His face was rather 
long and spare; his features prominent; his skin dark; his eyes 
a bluish gray, and deep-set under thick, black eyebrows. <A 
chastened smile commonly softened the fixed and deep solemni- 
ty of his countenance ; a most unearthly look of devout contem- 
plation, kindness, humility and grave cheerfulness, saved him 
from anything like repulsive austerity. He walked with his 
head a little inclined forward, and his eyes directed to the earth. 
All his “motions, whether of “the body and limbs, the head, the 
eyes, or the organs of speéch, were slow and with unconscious 
dignity. His utterance was naturally mild and somewhat mo- 
notonous, often energetic, always distinct and inimitably grave 
and sincere. His presence was suited in no common degree, to 
impress with a sort of religious awe, as well the young and gay, 
as the more sober class in society. He was a good specimen of 
clerical politeness. His very peculiar look and manner went far- 
ther than in almost any case, to give emphasis to words and in- 
terest to actions. It might be said of him as of Fenelon, “A 
noble singularity pervaded his whole person, and a certain unde- 
finable and sublime simplicity, gave to his appearance the air of 
a prophet.” Mr. Hallock fell asleep in Christ, June 23, 1826, at 
the ripe age of sixty-eight years. 

The Rev. Jossvua Witiiams was graduated at Yale College 
in 1780. His first settlement in the Christian ministry was at 
Southampton, on Long Island. In £790, he took the pastoral 
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charge of the church in Harwinton, which he retained thirty-two 
years. He seemed to regard his people as in a sense his own 
family; his course among all classes was eminently parental, 
A very affectionate and faithful minister, he labored zealously 
for the salvation of old and young, “in season, out of season.” 
Nor did the Master, whom he served in the gospel, leave him to 
spend his strength for naught. He had the happiness to witness 
among his people several revivals of religion with abundant and 
precious fruits. Amid the trials which resulted in his dismission, 
he could sympathize with Paul, if not use the apostle’s words 
to the church at Corinth, “I will very gladly spend and be spent 
for you, though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved.” 

Mr. Williams was of medium size, Patheh slender in form, and 
very quick in his movements; his mind also was rapid, and his 
language free and easy. Of light complexion and- sanguine 
temperament, there was no disguise in his open, benevolent 
countenance. A man of warm heart and active piety, he felt, 
and wept, and prayed for all. He died 1850, in a good old age. 


The Barp of the brotherhood next we may see, 
On the north County line, his name Cuauncry Ler, 
With appendage collegial 8. T. D. 

His birthplace was Salisbury, corner north-west, 
Fine soil for genus Homo, if not the best. 

In turn xather humorous, yet good divine, 

Of love, large and various, from cleric line. 

In pulpit and social life, witty or grave, 

All things to all men if that some he might save. 
With slight eccentricities, comic in look, 

Could make an arithmetic or other book ;* 

Now ranging antiquity, Job for his guide, 

In numbers harmonious, on virtue’s side ;* 

In fine style prosaic, now bold for God’s truth, 
With manner impressive on age as on youth; 
His pastime, neat poesy, work more severe, 


* Dr. Lee in his early life published a decimal arithmetic; afterward the book of 
Job in verse, entitled, The Trial of Virtue, with a volume of sermons; and a volume 
of letters on Christian doctrines, with sundry pamphlets and pieces of fugitive 
poetry. 
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With pen, or toil pastoral, now there, now here; 

His life never wearisome, Christ in his eye, 

For souls in great multitude, cheerful to die, 

And rest in Jerusalem, sweet home on high. 

Yet his heart became saddened by change of place. 
’Mid life’s evening shadows, when needing much grace, 
Oft back to those dear ones, he’d nursed with good care, 
His mind would run mournfully, “Oh, if now there!” 
Till worn by toils various for Christ’s best cause, 

In fields multifarious, to meet new laws, 

With his years in the ministry forty-two, 

With his soul ripe for heaven, for earth’s adieu, 

His Lord in pure kindness, took him away 

From earth’s darker scenery, to heaven’s own day. 


Rey. Prrxin Cow tes, nearly thirty years pastor of the church 
in North Canaan, was a native of Southington, a graduate of 
Yale College. He was one of the many good ministers, who, 
before the day of chartered theological seminaries, studied divin- 
ity with Dr. Charles Backus of Somers. At his ordination in 
1805, his church contained but eleven male members, most of 
them in advanced life. He soon commenced a sort of Sabbath 
school for the religious benefit of the young. The God of revi- 
vals blessed es ministry with several “times of refreshing from 
his presence.” 

Mr. Cowles in his person, was large and portly, with a full 
face of high color, expressive of good common sense, honest 
purpose and strong-feelings. In social life as in religion, he had 
a warm heart. Very companionable and pleasant with persons 
of different age. and standing; he was a man of good talents 
and various knowledge; was well acquainted with human na- 
ture, not only in respect to religion, but in regard to movements 
in common life. Sound and steadfast in the great doctrines of 
Scripture, he was a warm friend of evangelical truth and prac- 
tical religion, an affectionate pastor, an instructive and impres- 
sive preacher. Toward the close of his long ministry, his use- 
fulness was abridged and his sensitive heart grieved, if not some- 
what discouraged, by a series of trials which resulted in his sep- 
aration from his pastoral charge. His death, deeply affecting 
occurred within a month after his dismission, at Southington, the 
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place of his birth, in the house too, and the very room where he 
drew his first breath fifty-six years before. 

The closing scene was beautifully marked with a kind mes- 
sage from the dying man, to his late beloved flock, in which he 
expressed a strong desire for their religious prosperity. Speak- 
ing to his wife, now, of the doctrines which he had preached 
through his ministry, he said in his emphatic manner, “ I know 
these doctrines are true.” His last words were, “ Glory, glory to 
God.” 

The time will scarce allow any notice of the more transient 
class of our pastors. Rev. Messrs. Daniex L. Carro.t, D. D., 
of Litchfield, Ex1san Woop, of Southbury, Cyrus W. Gray, 
of Washington, Orance Lyman, of Ellsworth, Azartan Criark 
and Epwarp R. Tyuer, of Colebrook, were pastors respectively 
in the places named, from two to three years. Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Clark, died in our connection; the other four died after their 
removal from the County. 4 

A second and larger class, who were pastors in the County 
for a longer time, can receive but a brief notice in the swift-fly- 
ing hour, and yet several of them, as of the last more transient 
group, were men of much worth and high promise, and their 
memory is precious with their former people, and with brethren 
and churches of their acquaintance. Rev. Grorcre CarrincTon, 
a native of Canaan and a graduate of Yale College, was pastor 
of the church in North Goshen, four years. He was afterward 
installed in Hadlyme, and subsequently labored as a home mis- 
sionary in Illinois. Here, when about to be settled at Rushville, 
he fell a victim to fever, amid the tears of many new friends. 
He had an active, inquisitive mind, and a fair countenance ; was 
an affectionate husband and father, an ardent student, strong of 
purpose, and intent on doing good. 

Rey. Messrs. Noan Suir and O. B. Burrerrievp, of South 
Britain, (“the only two pastors of whom I speak without some 
personal acquairitance,”) both found a grave with their sorrow- 
ing people; the former after eight years, the latter after twelve 
years in their service, with becoming fidelity and good accept- 
ance. 

The Rey. Joan Lanepon, pastor of the church in Bethlem 
from 1816 to 1825, was a graduate of Yale, and a tutor in that 
college. He was characterized by a sound, well disciplined, well 
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furnished mind, by love of study, great decision, and pious de- 
votion to his work amid many infirmities. A residence of five 
years with his former flock, after he had ceased to be their pas- 
tor, was marked with many substantial tokens of their love and 
confidence. Few churches, if any, ever received from Zion’s 
King three pastors in succession, so distinguished as Drs. Bella- 
my and Backus and Mr. Langdon. 

Rey. Samurn Wuirruussy, after a ministry of ten years in 
New Preston, was connected with the Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb in Hartford, and subsequently, for several years, acted as 
editor of the Mother’s Magazine in New York. He was a 
pleasant, gentlemanly man, with a versatility of talent to meet 
the variety of his employments. 

The Rey. Dartus O. Griswoxnp, a talented and eloquent 
preacher, was ten years pastor of the church in Watertown. 
Born at Goshen and educated at Williams College, he was set- 
tled at Saratoga Springs, to which place he was recalled after 
his residence in this County. The evening of his life, spent at 
that fashionable watering-place, was marked with severe afflic- 
tion of a mixed character. <A large monument of fine marble, 
erected by his late people over his ashes, in the romantic and 
tasteful cemetery, east of the village, especially the inscription 
on this memorial, shows how they loved him. 

The Rev. Amasa Jerome followed Dr. Griffin at New Hart- 
ford in 1802, and there continued in the pastoral office more than 
eleven years. He was a native of Stockbridge, Mass., and a 
graduate of Williams College; a man of clear and strong mind, 
an instructive and’ good preacher—able in prayer—sound in doc- 
trine—loved the study of the Bible, and heartily reeeived its sys- 
tem of evangelical truth. He was dismissed on the ground of 
ill health, and afterward installed at Wadsworth, Ohio. He 
died suddenly at New Hartford, April 5, 1832, aged fifty-seven. 

Rey. Asa Buarr, born at Blandford, Mass., and a graduate of 
Yale, was among the last of Dr. Porter’s theological students at 
Washington. In 1813, he took the pastoral charge of the church 
in Kent, which he retained till his death ten years after. Mr. 
Blair was a man of fair qualifications for the ministry—studious 
and devoted to his work—had the love and respect of his peo- 
ple, and the confidence of his clerical brethren. The Lord owned 
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his labors, and his early removal from his work to his reward, 
caused mourning in our Zion. 

Rev. Danien A. Crark, extensively known as an original 
thinker, a strong writer of sermons, and an impressive preacher, 
was pastor of the church in Southbury three or four years; after- 
ward settled in the ministry at Amherst, Mass., and in Benning- 
ton, Vermont. He was the author of a premium tract, “ The Rich 
Believer Bountiful;” also of a highly popular sermon, “ The 
Church Safe,” beside three volumes of sermons and some post- 
humous works. 

Rey. Davip L. Perry, son of a minister in Harwinton, a grad- 
uate of Williams College and for two years a tutor in the same, 
was ordained at Sharon, June 6, 1806, as colleague-pastor with 
the Rev. Cotton M. Smith. Less distinguished for any one 
prominent. excellence in his clerical character and course, than 
for a symmetrical union of the more useful traits of a good par- 
ish minister, he held on his quiet way for more than thirty years, 
enjoying to a high degree the affection and confidence of his 
well beloved people, and of the surrounding churches and pas- 
tors. Mr. Perry’s form was manly and of good proportion—his 
countenance fair and prepossessing—his manners affable and ur- 
bane. He had an easy flow of thought and language, a ready, 
well-furnished mind, and was not only a skillful and beloved 
pastor, but an instructive, acceptable, useful preacher. In the 
fifty-ninth year of his life, Oct. 25, 1835, the Master called, and 
he cheerfully left his work on earth for his reward in heaven, 

Rey. Harr Tatcorr, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 
1812, took his theological course at Andover. He was pastor of 
the church in Warren, from 1825, till his death in 1836. Through 
these eleven years, by the grace of God, he sustained the char- 
acter of an able and devoted minister of Christ. He had ina 
large degree, the divine blessing upon his labors, with the con- 
fidence and love of his brethren and the affections of his congre 
gation, old and young. If a cripple in one of his limbs, and 
obliged to lean on the top of his staff, his mind was sound and 
strong, and his whole heart ready to every good work at home 
and abroad. In fact, his intellectual power and moral erectness, 
his firmness of purpose and energy of straight-forward action, 
were in fine and impressive contrast with the twist of his limb, 
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and the feebleness of his outer man. If his body was short and 
embarrassed in its motion, his soul was tall, and its movements 
singularly free and graceful. His black, bright eye, his long, thin 
face, his intelligent and earnest look, at times approaching to 
good-natured severity, and set off to great advantage by his clear 
and forcible utterance of good sense, raised him quite above our 
pity—in fact made us and made him doubtless for the moment 
forget his inferior trouble. ‘The touching close of his ministry 
and of his life, I will give in the words of the present pastor of 
his late flock. 

“Mr. Talcott had been confined to his house, from Thanks- 
giving till March, from joint trouble with his limb and a lung 
affection. He was slowly improving, and at his request the 
weekly meeting was held at his house; he enjoyed this so much 
that he determined to preach the next Sabbath a part of the 
day, though his wife and his physician endeavored to dissuade 
him from the attempt. He thought he was able, and could not 
bear the idea of being separated any longer from the services of 
the sanctuary. His sermon was just what his heart dictated, 
and full of overflowing emotions. He was much exhausted by 
writing it. ‘The Sabbath came, and according to his intense 
desire, he found himself once more in the pulpit. He prayed, 
he read and began to preach. ‘The thoughts which he uttered, 
the sight of the familiar faces which he loved, were fearfully ex- 
citing to his weak state, and while all eyes were fixed upon him, 
and all hearts were throbbing in sympathy with him, he sudden- 
ly sank back; ina moment two or three were at his side, and to 
them he was barely able to utter, “It is all emotion, emotion.” 
He was taken from the pulpit, and did not speak afterward; 
about five in the afternoon, he ceased to breathe.” 

Rev. Wiiti1am ANprReEws, more than ten years the talented 
and loved pastor of the church in South Cornwall, was born at 
Ellington, Sept. 28, 1782. He became hopefully pious at fif- 
teen; was graduated at Middlebury College, 1806; studied the- 
ology with Dr. Burton, and in 1808, was ordained pastor of the 
church in Windham. After a ministry here of five years, he 
took a dismission and removed to Danbury, where he held the 
pastoral office thirteen years; where his Master gave him great 
joy in three seasons of religious revival. In 1827, he was in. 
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stalled over the church in South Cornwall. Here he labored 
with much zeal and success, till the attack of that disease which 
laid him in his grave at the age of fifty-five, amid the deep grief 
not only of his family and people, but of a broad circle of cler- 
ical brethren and Zion’s friends. 

Mr. Andrews was tall-and spare ; his complexion rather sandy; 
his face intellectual and furrowed more by deep thought and 
hard study and zeal for pure evangelical truth, than by age, grief, 
or worldly care. There was in his look and tone, an expression 
of candor and kindness, combined with conscious knowledge of 
divine truth and conscious power—Christ strengthening him—to 
defend it against all assailants. His mind was clear, logical, 
strong. He had great decision of character. His love to the 
doctrines of the gospel, individually and collectively, was ardent. 
He had the character of an able, faithful and successful minister 
of the New Testament. In social life, he found a warm wel- 
come in circles of different age, while his cheerful and sprightly 
bearing, duly modified by Christian sobriety and great kindness 
of heart, served to aid, rather than hinder his steady purpose of 
magnifying his office, and by all means advancing the best good 
of those around him. He was a friend that could be trusted. 

The day before his last, when asked if death had any terrors, 
he made reply: “No, not one. I have sometimes feared I was 
not right, because I could not feel any terror in view of death.” 
When asked if the doctrines of grace, as he had preached 
them, appeared less important to him in a near view of eternity, 
he raised his hands and said, “Oh no, every one of them is in- 
finitely precious! And the divinity of Christ, if there was one 
doubt in respect to that, what a miserable condition should I be 
in now!” 

Rey. Cuarues Prentice—for thirty-four years, the much 
loved and highly useful minister of South Canaan—was born 
at Bethlem, 1778, and was graduated at New Haven. Small 
and rather feeble, but symmetrical in form, he had a pleasant 
and honest countenance, suggestive of Nathaniel, whom Jesus 
saw under the fig-tree. A man of uncommon gift in prayer, he 
had his “ conversation in the world by the grace of God, in sim- 
" plicity and godly sincerity.” With a good mind, a warm heart, 
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and devoted piety, it seemed to be his meat and drink to do the 
will of his Heavenly Father. In the pulpit and in the social 
meeting, he spoke with great ease and eamestness. As his 
manner every where among his people was very affectionate, he 
could “reprove, rebuke and exhort,” with little risk of giving 
offense. The poet has well described his pastoral course in say- 
ing of “the good minister :” 


“Prompt at every call, 

He weeps and watches, prays and feels for all; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its unfledged offspring to the skies, 
He tries each art, reproves each dull delay, 
Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way.” 


The last sickness of Mr. Prentice, long and painful, he bore 
with much Christian patience and with assured hope and faith. 
His covenant God was with him in the furnace to purify and 
not consume; to brighten his graces and complete his prepara- 
tion for the faithful minister’s home. He died much lamented, 
May 29, 1838, aged sixty. 

Mr. Prentice was the last of four pastors, in the north-west 
part of the County, who rested from their labors within less than 
three years. The other three were Mr. Perry, of Sharon, Mr. 
Talcott, of Warren, Mr. Andrews, of South Cornwall. As a 
proper close to remarks on this goodly cluster of pastors, who 
were “lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths 
scarce divided,” let me give the opinion of their association, as 
drawn up near the time of their death, at the request of that 
body, and placed upon its records: 

“We cherish the affectionate remembrance of these brethren, 
as having exemplified in a manner worthy of our most serious 
regard, the Christian virtues, meekness, humility, disinterested- 
ness, zeal for their Master’s work, and for the salvation of souls, 
as also, love for the cause of the Redeemer and for their fellow- 
servants in the kingdom and patience of Jesus. We remember 
them also, as workmen, whom it pleased the Lord to endow 
with a distinguishing measure of ministerial gifts, and as hon- 

ted of God in doing much for the prosperity of his kingdom. 

‘We hold ourselves bound to commemorate, with adoring 
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gratitude, the grace in which God revealed himself to these dear 
‘brethren in death. The bonds which united them to family and 
people and brethren, were weak, in comparison with the influ- 
ences under which they aspired to be With Christ, and under 
which they finished their course with joy.” 

Rey. Grant Powers, was a native of Hollis, N. H., a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College. After a useful and happy ministry 
at Haverhill, in his native state, he came to this County in his 
golden primé, and was pastor of the church in Goshen from 
1829 till his death, 1841. As a man, and as a minister, he was 
above middle stature, and in both respects of good proportion. 
A fine specimen of the Christian and cleric gentleman; his large, 
square, honest, frank, intelligent, friendly face, and his easy and 
graceful manners, were magnets of much power to draw persons 
of different classes around him; were more than magnets to im- 
part interest, if not profit, to all within sacred or social influence. 
It was good to see his hearty smile, tempered with like hearty 
gravity, and both playing as for the mastery around his small 
black eyes. It was good to hear his smooth, manly utterance of 
well chosen words, in accord with the significant working of his 
truth-telling features. The light sprinkle of hair on his crown 
told well for his depth of thought and his studious habit. 
Whether in the pulpit, the parlor, or the school-room, his easy 
flow of thought and language was alike suited to feed the mind, 
interest the heart, and improve the life. He had a rich fund of 
anecdote, with*rare skill to use it in a line with his good sense 
and kind feeling, whether to embellish his sprightly and instruct- 
ive conversation, or to give variety, clearness and force to his 
sermons. ‘The historical parts of both Testaments furnished 
large contributions to his public discourses. His preference 
plainly was to show his belief and love of the great and glorious 
doctrines of the gospel, less by exact definitions, than by a clear 
and glowing presentation of these fundamental truths, so as to 
lead others to see and love these things with himself, and give 
to God all the glory of the great salvation. 

Mr. Powers had, in no common degree, those qualities in hap- 
py combination, which secure respect, confidence and love; pre- 
eminently his was the charm which makes friends and keeps 
them. He was a highly popular preacher. But death loves a 
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shining mark, and often makes it shine the brighter, like a star 
in its exit athwart the heavens in a track of unwonted brilliance. 
So it was now. As his flesh and heart failed, the graces of hu- 
mility, faith and love in his soul shone with double brilliance and 
beauty. On the last Sabbath of his life he said to a friend, 
“The consolation I have received from reading the one hundred 


. and third psalm this morning would be cheaply purchased by 


all the sufferings of this sickness.” As he drew near to the 
celestial city, there was the glow of a new charm on his coun-- 
tenance, as if his eye of faith saw the open gate and the light 
and glory within. His end was peace, April 10, 1841, at the age 
of fifty-seven. On the white marble slab over his grave, in 
Latin, are the strikingly appropriate words of the angel, at our 
Saviour’s empty tomb: “ He is risen, he is not here; behold the 
place where they laid him.” 


To aid variety by coarse fine art, 
Pll venture measured lines on Lutaer Harr: 
A genuine son of song, with nobler aim 
Than rhyme or dulcet tone can ever claim. 
At Jesus’ feet, he lays his sacred lyre, 
To Jesus’ praise, his loftiest strains aspire, 
And that dear name sets all his soul on fire. 


- 


In seventeen eighty-three, his cradle rocks 
’Mid Goshen hills, and snows, and Boreas’ knocks. 
The hopeful boy in school-room soon appears, 
And runs*in learning’s way beyond his years. 
In early youth begins a nobler race, 
With Christ to guide and lead to higher place: 
From Yale to Andover now ardent turns— 
With love to God and man his whole soul burns, 
Till Plymouth wisely calls him to her side, 
And he as wisely takes her for his bride: 
Another bride, in usual sense, he finds 
In this new home—to both, his love now binds, 
And binds with strong and silken cords till death: 
In eighteen thirty-four, he yields his breath. 


Dear man! a-heavier groan earth seldom hears, 
Than when he fell. No mimic sorrow now! 
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His wife—his flock—his cleric brethren all— 
His county—state—feel one great common grief. 


No more we see that straight and slender form, 
And face like female’s, delicately fair, 
But manly too, with forehead broad and high, 
And look so kind, so winning, yet too pale, 


From thought intense, if not from midnight lamp. 


Did we not sometimes tremble, while we loved 
The wit and wisdom fresh from fount so deep— 
Yea bottomless? Did we not often fear 

The working of that strong and sprightly mind 
Would sure break down its tenement so frail? 
How soft his voice! yea, musically soft 

For social, or for holier pulpit use ; 

As if an extra sweetness it had gained 

From daily concert with angelic friends, r 
Drawn down by sacred songs so like their own. 
What frank and Hart-y words, as oil, flow out 
From lips now playful, now anon more grave. 
To please or teach, alike the young and old— 
His high, chief aim, to win their souls to Christ. 
At home, abroad, with poor and rich alike, 

He ne’er forgets the business of his Lord. 

His sermons, full of thought, in flowing style, 
With hew and forceful illustration graced, 

And preached in way and manner quite his own, 
Were never opiates to youth or age, 

But suited to the need and taste of all. 

What lecturer could equal Mr. Hart, 

At sacred concerts, all the region round! 

His wizard-wand could summon Jeduthan 

Of yore, with daughters three and sons fourteen 
Before you, as in ancient choir they stood, 


For song, with harps and cymbals in God’s house: 


The inference plain—let child and parent now 
Praise God together in the choral song. . 


As once he stood, ambassador for Christ, 


And eloquently urged the listening crowd. 
11* 
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To be forthwith all reconciled to God; 
His look, and voice, and action well accord 
With his high message, and a soul on fire:— 
Sudden, hé stops—assumes a kindlier look, 
A more familiar, more persuasive tone, 
And beautifully simplifies the way 
To heavenly bliss. The goodly city shines 

. Before the breathless throng—all eye, all ear— 
When pointing to the Christian’s glorious home 
The impassioned man in substance says, “Look there; 
Mark well the gates of entrance—twelve in all; 
No matter which you enter—only pass 
Within the city walls, and you are safe. 
Now, name these gates repentance, faith and love, 
And other Christian graces up to twelve; 
Then choose between them—one includes them all. 
Come then to Christ with penitence, or faith; 
Or come with love, or with humility— 
Each grace implies the whole; and some find one, 
And some another plainer to themselves— 
While each gives title clear to that sweet home.” 


I only add the graphic epitaph on the marble monument 
erected by the bereaved people of Mr. Hart over his grave. 


REV. LUTHER HART, 


BORN AT GOSHEN, JULY 27, 1783; 
ORDAINED AT PLYMOUTH, SEPT. 5, 1810; 
DIED APRIL 20, 1834. 


AS A PREACHER 
HE WAS. 
DISCRIMINATING IN DOCTRINE, 
VIVID IN ILLUSTRATION, 
PUNGENT IN APPLICATION: 
AS A PASTOR, 
WATCHFUL, ACTIVE, AND FAITHFUL IN REPROOF, 
YET REJOICING RATHER 
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TO BIND UP THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 
AMONG THE CLERGY, 
WISE IN COUNSEL, 
EFFICIENT IN ACTION: 
IN THE COMMON RELATIONS OF LIFE 
AFFECTIONATE AND MODEST, 


RESPECTED AND BELOVED. . 


Rey. Amos Prerrencitt was born in New Hampshire, and 
graduated at Cambridge University. A true son of the Pilgrims, 
in this ancient institution, he literally “worked his passage,” 
amid great hardship, with a noble feeling of independence, a 
strong love of Scripture, and an earnest desire to serve God as 
a minister of the gospel. 

Poor, but talented, and deeply pious in that proud and learned 
seat of religious error, he dared to stand foremost if not alone, 
on the side of evangelical truth and vital godliness, amid the 
scofts of fellow-students, if not frowns of the faculty. 'The cast 
of opposition which young Pettengill met at Cambridge, may 
be seen in a single fact. He had induced some half a dozen 
scholars to form a society for social prayer and religious improve- 
ment. No sooner was this known, than it was advertised by 
the enemy under the contemptuous title of “ Hopkinsian Club.” 
Immediately all forsook him at the little meeting; yet he put his 
hope in God, &nd went forward with equal meekness and zeal, 
to do what he could to burnish the go!d which had become dim, 
in that first and favorite college of the Puritans. At length, his 
godly sincerity and practical piety, joined to a high order of in- 
tellect and good scholarship, not only found some favor, but 
were doubtless more useful, if less popular, than they would 
have been in a better moral atmosphere. 

Soon after his license to preach the gospel, Mr. Pettengill la- 
bored as a missionary in the north-east corner of the state of 
New York. In this, then dark region, he finally took the pasto- 
ral charge of a church of fourteen members at Champlain. Here 
he spent nearly five years, encouraged by the powerful influences 
of the Holy Spirit, and a large increase of his little church, till 
the war of 1812 led to a discontinuance of his labors in that 
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frontier town. In 1816, he was installed in this County over the 
church in South Farms, and if he now found more stornr than 
sunshine from a cloud of earlier date, and bigger too than-a 
man’s hand, yet his ministry of six years in our connection was 
not without success. 

Mr. Pettengill removed from South Farms to Salem on our 
borders, there to finish the ministry which he had received of 
the fiord Jesus, and to find a grave in the bosom of an affection- 
ate and beloved people. This /ast pastoral home for more than 
seven years, was his longest; also the most pleasant to himself, 
if not the most useful to his congregation. He died August 19, 
1830, aged fifty years. In the words of one who knew him well, 
‘““ He deserves to be held in remembrance for his firm attachment 
to the doctrines of our church; his sincere regard to the truth, 
and hatred of error, as well as for his talents and acquisitions in 
theology and science.” The Rev. Luther Hart wrote a very in- 
teresting memoir of Mr. Pettengill, which is among the bound 
volumes of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 

Rey. James Beacu, a native of Winchester, a graduate of 
Williams College and of Mr. Hooker’s divinity school at 
Goshen, spent his whole pastoral life of thirty-six years at Win- 
sted. From a small and feeble band, he saw his congregation 
steadily intrease with the increase of population and business 
in that thriving place, until it took rank with the first class of 
our religious societies. For more than thirty years it was my 
privilege to have him for a neighbor, a senior brother, a coun- 
selor, a sample, a*Joved friend. His physical, intellectual and 
moral powers, were sacred to the profession of his choice. He 
held a high position among his clerical brethren; was one whom 
they delighted to honor, and this the more, the older he grew and 
the better they knew him. His great weight of character and 
rare influence, seemed to result very much from a happy combi- 
nation of deep piety, cultivated and vigorous intellect, sterling 
sense, uniform judiciousness, joined to his marked sobriety, his 
brotherly kindness, his dignified manner, his steady manifesta- 
tion of strong love to God and God’s truth, as he saw them on 
the sacred page in lines of light and glory. In view of such 
elements of moral power, was it strange if his brethren in the 
small and large meeting should sometimes wait for his opinion 
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and for his sound reasons in its support? How did all love to 
have him lead in devotional exercises on all occasions, as one 
preéminently endowed with the gift and the grace of prayer! 
But this wise counselor, this man of combined meekness and 
dignity, this good moderator and preacher, could with all ease 
and affability come down to the level of children. After the 
example of Christ, his custom was to treat the little ones near 
him with kind and winning attention, while children were @e- 
lighted to gather around their smiling, soft-toned friend and father. 
In times of special religious interest with his people, his whole 
spirit and soul and body were in harmonious and strong action 
for the good of all. 

Mr. Beach, after the resignation of his charge, spent the calm 
evening of life among his late people, with the undiminished af- - 
fection and confidence of the pastors and churches. His last 
few years were emphatically years of trial and of triumph, as if 
his Heavenly Father would show to all the power and excellence of 
that gospel, which he had so long professed and preached, as if he 
would fully prepare his approved servant for a joyful removal to the 
glorious mansions prepared for those “who turn many to right- 
eousness,” an event which occurred June 10, 1850, the day after 
his completion of threescore years and ten. 7” 

The person of Mr. Beach though not tall, was commanding ; 
all the parts symmetrical and well rounded; his head large; his 
eyes deep-set beneath heavy eyebrows; his neck short and thick, 
shoulders broad, limbs large, his whole aspect the very picture 
of health. He was singularly well formed for strength of body 
and of mind. Gravity and goodness had about equal possession 
of his countenance, while reason was more strongly developed 
than imagination. His brotherly kindness and his humility, he 
himself expressed very beautifully in a sermon at the funeral of 
Mr. Prentice of South Canaan: “ Oh my affectionate brother,” 
he said with strong feeling, “very precious wert thou to me. In 
the youthful period of life we put on the harness together. In 
our private intercourse, and in the meetings of brethren, our 
hearts as our hands have been joined. By thy examples have I 
been instructed, animated, reproved. Hast thou left me, my on- 
ly elder brother, in the endeared circle of Christ’s ministers to 
which we belonged? Oh that during the little time in which 
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this advanced position is to be occupied by me, I might copy 
thy fidelity to Christ and to souls; that I might know more of 
that blessed assurance which gave ‘thee steadfastness through 
months of pain, and amid the swellings of Jordan; that I might 
experience more of those communications from abGral which to 
thy sinking soul were more than peace, which were heaven be- 
gun in this house of clay.” 

‘Bhis apostrophe to the departed Prentice, I would now myself ° 
adopt with slight variation in reference to our late brother Beach, 
whose setting sun Was very like tlie one he described; this pray- 
er also of our departed ‘brother, I would humbly ait heartily 
make my own. 

Rey. Timotuy Sronz was born in Lebanon, May 29, 1774; 
his father a minister, his mother a minister’s daughter. At the 
age of thirteen he received a stroke of paralysis from which his 
organs of speech never wholly recovered. A graduate of Yale 
College, he studied theology with Dr. Dwight, and in 1803, be- 
came pastor of the church in South Cornwall. He had great 
simplicity of character and of purpose. In the estimate of 
friends and brethren, his piety was deep; his walk with God 
humble and close; his prayers many and fervent. He seemed 
to be a living Chiristian, a pastor of high and steady aim to pro- 
mote the best good of his flock. Greater than the joy of har- 
vest was his joy in those religious revivals with which God 
blessed his ministry, in which his labors were abundant, and ap- 
propriate, and successful. 

After serving the church in Cornwall twenty-three and a half 
years, Mr. Stone’s impaired health led him to unite with his 
people in a call of the Consociation to dissolve their union. 
Subsequently he preached in sundry places, and was variously 
useful in the service of his beloved Master. His tranquil even- 
ing of life was spent in the same retired and pleasant valley, 
among many fast friends, where his ardor of youth and his 
strength of manhood had contributed not a little to make the 
spot a favorite residence for his old age. Here with his “many 
infirmities,’ and amid the darker shadows of life’s deepening 
valley, from threescore and ten down almost to fourscore, it 
seemed to be his main business “to walk with God,” till “God 
took him.” His was a calm, bright sunset. He had before said 
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to a friend, “It would be my choice to die on my knees.” As 
the moment of departure drew near, he made a seeming effort 
to take this humble posture in his bed, but found himself too 
feeble. He then said, “I ask forgiveness of you my wife, and 
of you my son, and of you my daughter, and of all; and now I 
wish I were on my knees asking forgiveness of God, but it can 
not be.” ‘Thus he fell asleep, the fourteenth of last April, aged 
seventy-eight. His remains were laid in the grave of his choice, 
among the people of his first and last love, near the gate of the 
picturesque cemetery, sadly populous hillock, a little east of the 
village of his long residence, where rest the ashes of his rever- 
end successor, of Obookiah, and of a multitude of his former peo- 
ple and Christian friends. “« 

But were there no defects in this long list of goodly pastors ? 
The true answer is easy. They were men, not angels; men, too, 
of like passions and infirmities with others; not one of them 
without spots of a fallen humanity. I might specify among 
their foibles, a lack of the lovely spirit of Christ in its fullness 
and steady influence from day to day; also too much or too lit- 
tle care to live within their income; too. great or too small skill 
in a bargain, or a marked deficiency in some one qualification 
for the great and difficult work of their choice. But I have 
neither heart nor time to specify the reputed blemishes of indi- 
viduals, whom as a class, [regard among the purest men of their 
time, burning and shining lights, in one bright galaxy of three 
successive generations, through a cycle of one hundred years. 

For in the whole century under review, we find only two pas- 
tors of our churches, who proved so unlike Paul, as to destroy 
the faith which once they preached, and one of these changed 
his course after leaving the County; we find but two others— 
one in each Consociation—who were deposed from the ministry 
for immorality, and while weeping over the sad fall of these, 
our hearts are not a little comforted, as in David’s case, to record 
their repentance with their scandalous sin. One more sorrowful 
instance may not be passed in silence: a talented young minis- 
ter in the County, some forty years ago, resigned his charge 
through the cumbrance of other cares, and under the censure of 
the Consociation, and afterward sunk to a low social level, and 
came to a miserable end. 
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These few painful facts it were wrong on this occasion to 
“wrap up,” but in view of them, will not our churches and their 
pastors too, while duly humbled for poor human nature, even in 
sacerdotal vestment, unite in loud thanks to God that so few 
~ have fallen—not one in twelve—while some at least of these few 
were more like penitent David, than like desperate Judas. With 
these exceptions, the clergy at whom we have glanced, were as 
a body men of pure morals and much spirituality, intelligence 
and devotion to their work. And they labored in the gospel 
side by side in good harmony and mutual confidence, on the 
basis of the Saybrook platform. Yet there were shades of dif- | 
ference doubtless, as always among independent thinkers, on 
some points of truth and duty.® There was also among these 
departed pastors a marked variety in natural talents and in so- 
cial and pastoral feelings and habits, as in depth of piety, the 
toils of the study, and the services of the pulpit. Some of them 
after high example, might be named sons of thunder; others as 
truly, sons of consolation. Like Apollos, some were eloquent 
men and mighty in the Scriptures, while others bore strong re- 
semblance to guileless Nathaniel, and others remind us more of 
Paul, with a happy union of all those high qualifications, intel- 
jectual, moral, physicial, which so combined to fit this chief 
apostle for the Master’s use, and make him for thirty years, the 
bold, the wise, the successful pioneer of infant Christianity, amid 
hearty foes and many obstacles. 

Nor is all this variety a strange fact. In the religious as in 
the natural world, are “greater and lesser lights,” and “stars al- 
so.” Is Jesus Christ preéminently the greater light in our moral 
firmament? and is the Bible here the lesser light? The minis- 
ters of Christ we may regard as so many stars of different mag- 
nitude, brilliance and use: Some of these stars, in beautiful sub- 
servience to the great central light, shine with a strong, uniform 
brightness, and shine on so for many years, with scarce a flitting 
cloud however small, to lessen their good influence. Some dif- 
fuse an equally steady but a softer, milder light, and perhaps 
are no less pleasant or cheering than the former to all within their 
range. Some others—a few—remind us of a comet, now start- 
ling the amazed beholders—now waning fast—soon vanishing 
quite away, while their late admirers are left in perplexity if not 
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in disappointment. Not less manifest, possibly, has been the 
variety in those deceased ministers, who at different periods and 
to various extent, have adorned the religious sky of this County, 

It were presumption in a mortal to attempt an exact classifi- 
cation of these departed stars. Only He is competent, who 
held them all in his right hand; who placed and kept them, re- 
spectively in these golden candlesticks; who marked the precise 
quality and amount of light, which each emitted for the good of 
His church and the glory of His name. His comparative and 
true estimates, we shall not know till we leave the scenes of 
earth, and open our eyes upon the glorious lights of the upper 
firmament, and have our respective places there accurately as- 
signed, amid all the varieties*of moral worth, as seen and de- 
clared by the One Infallible Mind. For if an angel’s hand 
might now raise the vail, and let us look in upon those loved 
friends as. they now are in glory, or if an angel’s pencil might 
sketch for us their exact moral features and relative worth, still, 
our great impérfection would prevent our adequate knowledge 
of the reality. 

“The only wise God” plainly prefers—and knows how to fur- 
nish—a full assortment-of ministers, for any given time, place or 
work. Whom did Jesus Christ select for pioneers, at the open- 
ing of the Christian dispensation? Not twelve Peters—not 
twelve Johns; but an assortment of talent and temper to act on 
the varieties in human society. And after his return to heaven, 
the whole company of his chosen apostles included but one 
Paul. In this model group for the Christian ministry, in all time, 
through all lands, do not the more marked varieties remind us 
of varieties among our own departed ministers? Not that these 
uninspired men were on the high level of holy apostles. But, 
do not the promptness, energy, boldness and rock-like firmness 
of Peter, remind us of like traits—though inferior—in some of 
our ex-pastors? And do not thundering Boanerges, and sweet- 
toned Barnabas, and eloquent Apollos, and wneloquent Paul, 
respectively indicate somewhat like specimens of character, 
among worthy, yet broadly different ministers, once in charge of 
our churches? 

In a hasty tour of the County, we have now trodden lightly 


on the ashes of three generations of pastors: we have seen 
12 
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many of these honored dead, lying with appropriate memorials 
amid their-silent flocks. Such simple, touching mementos in 
all our towns—how unlike those in Westminster Abbey! where 
the visitor thinks of “earth’s mighty dead,” whether of royal 
birth, or of more royal mind in the first rank of genius and liter- 
ature. These humble graves of Christ’s ministers among us, 
how unlike the splendid, tasteful, costly tombs of the rich, the 
- gay, the thoughtless, at a Mount Auburn, a Greenwood Ceme- 
tary, or a Mount Hope! where the proud display of wealth, and 
the rich embellishments of art, amid fine natural scenery, of 
choice selection and careful culture, would fain beguile you 
along, as over a mere pleasure ground of great attractions— 
would almost forbid your recolle¢etion of the subterranean vaults 
under your feet. But the plain, unambitious graves of the 
former pastors of our churches are in best keeping with their 
humble lives, as followers of the lowly Jesus. And we have 
passed round among them, and read the inscriptions—not to 
weep, but to recall their dear persons and their good deeds, and 
to bless God for such friends and benefactors of this County, 
and of our race. Yes, and in view of their devotion to Christ 
and his church—in view of their usefulness to their fellow- 
men—in view of their lives, spent in the greatest and best work 
of mortals—we would raise our eyes from their ashes on earth, 
to their souls in heaven; and we would earnestly seek a power- 
ful impulse to noble action from the cherished memory of their 
example; and would follow their faith more diligently, and do- 
good with all our might, and hope to join them in God’s best 
time, and enjoy with them the rich rewards of grace, forever and 
ever, and ever. 


MR. ELDRIDGE’S SERMON, 
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PSALM 78; 4.—Wer WILL NOT HIDE THEM FROM THEIR CHILDREN, SHOWING TO THE 
GENERATION TO COME THE PRAISES OF THE LORD AND HIS STRENGTH AND HIS WON- 
DERFUL WORKS THAT HE HATH DONE. ; 


Tue histery of the world, contemplated from. the highest 
point of view, is but the history of the redemption of man. 
All events have been arranged and directed in reference to that 
great scheme of divine mercy; none of which have had a more 
direct bearing, or more important influence upon its develop- 
ment and progress, than genuine revivals of religion. 

By arrangement I am to notice the revivals of Litchfield 
County during a hundred years. 

A meager outline—a brief sketch of this most important part 
of the religious history of the County—is all that is possible 
‘within the reasonable limits of a single discourse. 

The century, for the sake of convenience, may be divided into 
two periods, the first commencing in the year 1752, when the orig- 
jnal Consociation was organized in the County, and ending in the 
year 1791, when it was separated into the North and South Con- 
sociations. The second commencing 1791, and extending to 
the present time. 

During the first period there was a great dearth of revivals, 
not only in this County, but throughout the land. It is well 
known that near the close of the great revival of 1740 and 1741, 
in which President Edwards and Whitefield were conspicuous in- 
struments, Davenport and others misled by him, fell into griev- 
ous fanatical excesses, rent asunder churches, and’ occasioned 
much confusion thus, in the estimate of many who did not suf. 
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ficiently discriminate, bringing all revivals into a degree of sus- 
picion and discredit. 

Then the old French War, commencing 1756 and lasting seven 
years, was, during its continuance, a matter of absorbing inter- 
est and attention in the colonies. And even before its conclu- 
sion, a new source of anxiety and solicitude to the colonies was 
opened in the oppressive measures of the English government, 
which they began to experience. These troubles continued and 
increased, till they led to the declaration of independence by 
the colonies, July 4, 1776. 

The war by which that declaration was made good was pro- 
tracted through seven long years, during which the strength and 
resources of the country were severely tasked. Peace, the treaty 
of which was signed at Paris, Jan. 20, 1788, brought a cessation 
of foreign hostility, but did not bring immediate domestic tran- 
quillity. 

The resources of this country were exhausted. 

The states and individuals were in debt; credit was prostrate. 
The army was unpaid, and there was general suffering and un- 
easiness. 

In 1786 an insurrection, known in history as Shay’s rebellion, 
broke out in the western part of Massachusetts, which had sym- 
pathizers in this state and even in this County. 

The question respecting a constitution of general government 
began to be agitated. In 1787 and 1788 the constitution was 
framed; it was adopted, and went into operation, 1789. So ; 
many exciting and important public matters were crowded into 
the period now under consideration. Religion was kept in the 
background. There were scarcely any revivals in the land. 

From the records, the church in South Canaan appears to have 
been favored with gentle refreshings in 1753, 1768, 1769 and 
1770; as aresult of which fifty-four were added to the church. 

In 1773, Torringford had, in the language of the. record, a 
small revival. Harwinton, in 1774, was favored with. a revival 
which brought eighty-five into the church. 

In 1780, there was a revival in New Preston; thirty were ad- 
ded to the church. 

In the years 1783 and ’4 there were very interesting revivals 
in Torringford, and in Norfolk, in which sixty were added to the 
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church; and Winchester, in which fifty-four were added to the 
church. 

The venerable and excellent Deacons Platt and Loomis—now 
living in Winchester and subjects of that work—refer to it with 
great delight and gratitude; and though sixty-nine years have 
since rolled away, retain a vivid impression of its circumstances 
and incidents. They state that the doctrines of grace were 
faithfully preached; that meetings were somewhat multiplied ; 
that the regular pastors were aided by their ministerial brethren 
in the vicinity; that a Mr. Wood, who they think came from 
Virginia, preached in several of the towns where the revival pre- 
vailed; and that his labors appeared to be specially blessed. 

1785, South Britain was favored with a revival, which added 
to the church twenty-two; and Harwinton in 1790, which added 
twenty-five to that church. 

This brings us to the close of the first of the periods, into 
which I divided the century. 

The second commences 1791, when the Consociation, which 
had embraced all the Congregational churches in the limits of 
the County, was divided into the North and South Consociations 
of Litchfield County. 

The era of modern revivals is generally sifppdted to have 
commenced in 1792. Dr. Griffin says, “ From that date I saw a 
continued succession of heavenly sprinklings at New Salem, 
.Farmington, Middlebury and New Hartford, (all in Conn.,) until 
in 1799, I could stand at my door in New Hartford, Litchfield 
County, and number fifty or sixty congregations laid down in 
one field of divine wonders. I would add that Colebrook was 
one of the churches sprinkled.” As this statement of Dr. Griffin 
intimates, this revival of 99 and 1800 was very extensive beyond 
the limits of this County. Commencing in the eastern portion 
of it, the work spread, but did not reach the congregations in 
the western towns. The Evangelic Magazine contains inter- 
esting accounts of its rise, progress and results, in Canton, Tor- 
ringford and Torrington, where it commenced, 1798; and in New 
Hartford, Norfolk, Goshen, Plymouth, Harwinton and Warren. 
These narratives, prepared by the pastors in these several 
towns, are interesting, not only by reason of the facts which 
they state, but also on account of the ability and spirit which 
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they exhibit. I mention Canton, though not in the County, be- 
cause at that time and for a long period subsequent, the church 
there belonged to the North Consociation of this County. 

The churches in Colebrook, South Canaan, North Canaan, 
and in Bethlem, South Farms and Northford, were refreshed at 
the same time, though so far as I have found, no accounts of 
the work in these places were published. 

The general character of the work will appear from quotations 
from the narratives already referred to. 

Dr. Griffin, then pastor of the church in New Hartford, says: 
“ Little terror was preached, except what is implied in the entire 
depravity of the carnal heart, its enmity against God, its deceit- 
ful doublings and attempts to avoid the soul-humbling terms of 
the gospel; the radical defects of the doings of the unregener- 
ate and the sovereignty of God in the dispensations of his 
grace.” In conformity with this statement, Mr. Gillet, 6f Tor- 
rington, says in his narration: “The doctrines made use of in 
carrying on this work, is another distinguishing feature of it. 
These are the Divine Sovereignty, His universal government, the 
holiness, extent and inflexibility of the moral law, human de- 
pravity, our full dependence on God, the special agency of the 
Holy Spirit in conviction and conversion, and mere grace through 
Jesus Christ as the Mediator, and the only one.” 

Whereas the self-justifying notions of religion appeared to be 
far from having any effect in promoting the spirit of seriousness 
and reformation. With these statements in respect to this point 
the other narrativés concur. 

The truth was impressed upon the minds of men with extra- 
ordinary power. ‘They became astonished at themselves, and 
shocked at their past lives. Mr. Hooker states, “ That numbers 
were deeply impressed before they were apprised that others 
were in like circumstances. Frequently without the interven- 
tion of any means which could be distinctly recollected, the truth 
and reality of eternal things were brought home and fastened 
upon their minds with a sort of irresistible and impressive 
weight, pointing them to the vast importance of fleeing quickly 
from the wrath to come.” — 

All these accounts agree in representing the ordinary process 
of conviction to have been generally as follows. Persons be- 
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came sensible first, of want of love to God; then they became 
convinced, that they were hostile to him. They discovered their 
exposure to ruin, and at length became -satisfied that they de- 
served that ruin. 

It is specially noticeable also, that those who were subjects. of 
the work had at first no suspicion that they had experienced a 
change of character. In the words of Mr. Gillet, “On experi- 
encing some relief, they were alarmed and ready to cry out, ‘I 
wish I could feel as concerned for myself as I have done, but I 
can not. What will become of me now?’ While in this situ- 
ation, they have been asked how the character of God appeared ? 
They readily answered, ‘ Great, excellent and glorious. I wish 
for no other God to govern the world. There is none like him. 
I can’t wish for any other Saviour besides Christ, nor any other 
way to be saved but the gospel.’ And yet for days, such persons 
would not.dare to hope.” 2 

To the same purport Mr. Hooker observes, “ When convic- 
tions were brought to a happy issue, relief and comfort were 
found in some, very differently from what was expected. The 
comfort and joy of the subjects, seemed not to arise primarily 
from an apprehension that they were brought into a safe and 
happy state, but from new and delightful views of God, and of 
the Redeemer, and the great truths which pertain to his king- 
dom. They seemed frequently to lose sight of themselves and 
their. particular interest, while contemplating the glory of God 
as exhibited in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Hallock, in his narrative of the work in Canton or West 
Simsbury, as it was then called, gives an account of a man of 
fifty, who had been an opposer of the things of the gospel, who 
in his account of himself given to Mr. Hallock, stated, that after 
having for some days experienced considerable anxiety of mind, 
one morning, to quote the very words of the man, “ All that I 
turned my eyes upon, looked like God’s things. When I opened 
the door and beheld the world, and the rising morning, the ap- 
pearance was the same. And the view of the terrible majesty 
of that God whose were the heavens and the earth, and all things, 
so overwhelmed my mind that it took away my bodily Strength, 
I turned about and fell on my knees, for I had not strength to 
stand. I thought of poor infidels, that though they made light 
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of these things, yet if the strongest of them were to see the 
dreadful majesty of God which was now discovered to my mind, 
they would not be able to stand.” 

To the inquiry made by Mr. Hallock, “ Why do you thus ad- 
mire the Saviour?” the same man answered, “ Because he loved 
his Father’s law.” “Do you think that Jesus is a friend to the 
divine law and government?” “ Yes, I believe that Jesus has 
that regard for the law, that rather than see it made void, he 
would send ten worlds to hell.” “Do you love him for this?” 
He replied, “I do.” But all this while he did not speak of him- 
self as though he thought he was converted. 

Persons of all ages, and many who had been openly and bit- 
terly hostile to the truth, were embraced in the fruits of this 
work, displaying in a noticeable manner, the power and sover- 
eignty of God in .the dispensation of his grace, which at the 
same time was manifestly so bestowed, as to strengthen confi- 
dence in his promises to hear prayer, and in his faithfulness 
as a covenant-keeping God. Mr; Robbins and others mention, 
that much and earnest prayer had preceded this revelation of 
the power of God, and that those households where pious in- 
struction had been faithfully given, and Christian example 
exhibited in connection with daily family prayer, were sig- 
nally blessed. Fruits of the revival of 1798-99-1800—in New 
Hartford, one hundred; Torrington, seventy; Winchester, thir- 
ty-five; Colebrook, twenty-seven; Goshen, seventy-two; Nor- 
folk, one hundred and forty-five; North Canaan, thirty; South 
Canaan, twenty-five; Warren, eighty-nine; Harwinton, one 
hundred and forty ; South F arms, twenty-seven; Northfield, nine; 
Bethlem, twenty; total, seven hundred and eighty-nine. 

In the year 1804 there was a revival in Washington, and fifty- 
four added to the church; and in New Preston, and twenty aie 
added to the church; total, added to the churches, seventy-nine.* 

In 1805. In Harwinton, and seventy added to the church; in 
North Cornwall, and thirty-one added; in Roxbury, and thirty- 
five added; total, added to the churches, one hundred and thirty- 
Sb ' 

In 1806. In New Hartford, and forty-eight added to the 
church; in Torringford; in Winsted, and twenty-four added; in 


**Tn all instances where added to the church does not precede the numbers men- 
tioned, they are to be understood as the additions which resulted from the revivals. 
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Colebrook, and fourteen added; in South Canaan, and twenty- 
one added; in Sharon, and fifty added; total number added to 
the churches, one hundred and fifty-seven. . 

In 1807. Winsted, eight; South Canaan, sixteen; North 
Cornwall, forty-six ; total, seventy. 

In 1808. Sherman, six; Litchfield, one hundred and eighty ; 
South Farms, forty-five; Torrington, twenty; Winsted, forty ; 
Goshen, fifty-five ; total, three hundred and forty-six. 

This revival was one of great power, especially in this town 
of Litchfield and deserves some notice. Ria oi 

Rey. Dan Huntington was at that time pastor of the Congre- 
gational church here, and furnished an interesting account’ of 
the work, which is to be found in the Evangelical Magazine for 
1808. The same publication contains the substance of a letter 
from Judge Reeve, addressed to Elias Boudinot, then- one of 
the judges ef the supreme court in the state of New Jersey; in 
which Judge Reeve informed him, to quote his words, “ That in 
the astonishing scene that had been passing at Litchfield, there 
had been diversity of feelings in such as were awakened to a 
serious concern for their immortal interests, and at length had 
obtained a hope that they had passed from death unto life ; 
that all appeared to be deeply impressed with a sense of the im- 
portance of religion, and had a sensible conviction of the de- 
pravity of their hearts, and saw this depravity was odious and 
criminal, and their own inexcusable wickedness, for which they 
deserved to experience the penalties of a righteous law, which 
they‘had broken in innumerable instances; and all agreed in 
choosing to be in the hands of God, feeling well pleased that it 
is the Lord God omnipotent who reigneth and directeth every 
event that takes place throughout his vast dominions; but that 
there was a wide difference in the degree of distress which took 
place previous to the experiencing that submission of will to 
God, which all felt; that whilst some felt a violent opposition of 
heart to the law and government of a holy God, such opposi- 
tion of heart was scarcely perceivable in others; that some were 
in distress but a few days before they became comfortable in 
their minds, while others remained in sorrow many months; that 
the instances of sudden transition from deep distress to great 
joy were comparatively few; that in most cases which he had 
observed, the subjects of the work who eventually obtained hope 
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of their good estate, after having felt great anxiety of mind and 
a deep sense of the odiousness of their characters in the sight of 
God, and a thorough conviction of mind that it would be just 
in God to cast them off forever, seemed to lose their anxiety 
about themselves; and it was a common thing for them to com- 
plain that they were becoming stupid and had lost their convie- 
tion. Yet during this state of their supposed stupidity, it was 
remarkable that their sense of the corruption of their hearts was 
greatly increased ; they no longer felt any opposition of heart to 
te character of God, but on the contrary his character appeared 
to them glorious, and that because he was a sin-hating God 
but at this time they had no apprehension that their hearts were 
changed, or that this holy God was their friend, and whilst their 
Christian friends entertained the strongest hopes that they were 
new creatures, they left them to their own reflections, without 
informing them of their opinion concerning them. They, how- 
ever, upon observing how widely different the exercises of their 
minds were, finding in short, that what they used to hate they 
now loved, and what they used to love they now hated, began 
to suspect that a real change had taken place; they hoped, how- 
ever, with much trembling, and gradually advanced to a steady, 
comfortable hope, with great caution and much examination.” 
Such was the account of the work given by that eminent civil- 
ian, Judge Reeve, to another eminent man in another state, 
Judge Boudinot. 

In 1812, there was a revival in Sherman, and thirteen added to 
the church; New Preston, thirteen; South Britain, fifty; South 
Canaan, ten; Kent, fifty-six; total, one hundred and forty-two. 

In 1813, New Hartford, fifty-six; Winsted, eighteen; Win- 
chester, seven; Plymouth, fifty-two; Roxbury, nineteen; South- 
bury, twenty; total, one hundred and seventy-two. 

In 1814, South Farms, seventy-three; Bethlem, seventeen? 
Milton, twenty-two; Sherman, ten; total, one hundred and 
twenty-two. 

Rev. Asahel Nettleton made ‘his first visit to this atte of the 
state in the autumn of 1813. Having been applied to by Dr, 
Beecher—then pastor here in Litchfield—in behalf of Milton, at 
that time destitute of a minister and in a desolate spiritual con- 
dition, Mr. Nettleton came, and on his arrival presented him- 
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self to Dr. Beecher. It was the first time they had met. “ Thou 
hast well done,” said Dr. Beecher, “that thou art come.” “Task,” 
said Mr. Nettleton, “ for what intent ye have sent forme?” “'To 
hear all things that are commanded thee of God,” was the reply. 
Mr. Nettleton preached in Milton till the latter part of the ensu- 
ing winter with great success, when he went to South Farms, 
and labored several months with similar results. 

In 1815 there was a revival in Northfield, and thirty-five added 
to the church; Colebrook, one hundred and six; total, one hun- 
dred and forty-one; and the commencement of a wonderful work 
of grace in Salisbury, which extended into the next year, which, 
throughout the County, was a year of the right hand of the Most 
High. 

In the summer of 1815 Mr. Nettleton visited Salisbury, which 


became the scene of one of the most remarkable revivals that. 


ever occurred under his preaching. The church was without a 
pastor, and so reduced in numbers that only seventeen male 
members remained. This revival was distinguished—according 
to the statement of Rev. Jonathan Lee—for stillness and solem- 
nity, for deep convictions of conscience, for discriminating views 
of divine truth, for humility and subsequent stability of Chris- 
tian character. As the fruits of it, two hundred members were 
added to the church. Besides this work in Salisbury, there were 
in the year 1816 revivals in North Canaan, and seventeen added 
to the church; South Canaan, twenty-five; Kent, fifty; North 
Cornwall; Norfelk, one hundred and twenty-five; Winsted, one 
hundred and twelve; Winchester, fifty-five; Goshen,twenty; New 
Hartford, thirty-five; Torringford, powerful; Torrington, seventy ; 
Harwinton, one hundred and seventeen; Washington, twenty ; 
Bridgewater, twenty; Roxbury, sixteen; New Preston, eighty; 
total, nine hundred and sixty-two. 

In the summer of this year, 1816, Rev. Mr.*Nettleton assisted 
Rey. Mr. Gillet, pastor of the church in Torrington, for about 
three months. The revival there was extensive and powerful, 
and has always been spoken of since as the revival in Tor- 
rington. 

-In 1818 and 1819, there were revivals in South Farms, and 
twenty added to the church; Bridgewater, twenty-three; Sharon, 
ninety; total, one hundred and thirty-three. 
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In 1820 there was a powerful work in Plymouth; one hundred 
were added to the church: then we come to the remarkable year 
of 1821. Of the year 1821, the venerable Dr. Perkins in a half. 
century sermon preached by him in West Hartford, October 
1822, remarks: “The past year, I need not inform my audience, 
was more distinguished for revivals of religion than any ever 
before, since Connecticut was settled by our fathers. ‘One hun- 
dred churches and congregations were visited with showers of 
divine influence.” In this County the following churches and 
congregations were thus visited: 

New Hartford, one hundred and seven were added to the 
church; Torringford, powerful; Torrington, twenty-two; Cole- 
brook, twenty-six; Winsted, twenty; Winchester, fifty; Norfolk, 
sixty; Goshen, forty-one; Warren, one hundred and fourteen; 
Woodbury, forty; Washington, fifty-eight; Bethlem, forty-two . 
Roxbury, nineteen; New Preston, forty-one; Sherman, thirty. 
seven; South Britain, nineteen; Southbury, twenty-five; South 
Farms, thirty-two; total, seven hundred and fifty-three. 

In noticing this revival, the report on the state of religion, 
made by the senior association of that year, mentions as its 
characteristics: 

“1. Unity. A description of one conversion, or of one parish, 
is, with a few unimportant varieties, a description of all, so entire 
are thé unity and sameness of the operations of the spirit. 

“2. Its power and rapidity. So powerful and overawing is the 
presence of God in this work, that no combined, and but little 
individual opposition has appeared. ‘Those who haye not been 
directly influenced have looked on with astonishment and awe. 

“3. Its purity. We have heard nothing of disorder or violence. 
The convicted were silent—the converted serene. 

“4. Its continuance—although new conversions are by no 
means so frequenf as formerly, in those places where the awaken- 
ing is of some months’ duration, yet in most of them, if not all, 
new instances of conviction continue to occur.” _ 

The General Association’s report remarks further: “In attempt-" 
ing to discover the immediate causes of this remarkable awaken- 
ing in the special efforts of ministers and Christians, we are 
stopped and baffled. The members of the last General Associa- 
tion returned to their respective charges, disheartened and fearful. 
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Whilst we were pondering on the forsaken and drooping state of 
Zion, and at a loss what should be done to regain the presence 
of our grieved and injured Lord, suddenly He was in the midst 
of us. We are therefore to recount, with adoring gratitude, the 
fruits of His sovereign and gracious pfesence, rather than to 
boast of the efforts of human action.” 

In 1823 there was a revival in Sharon. One hundred and 
fifty were added to the church. 

In 1824 a revival occurred in Harwinton, and one hundred and 
fifty were added to the church; Bethlem, twenty-three; South 
Canaan, nine; total, one hundred and seventy-two. 

In 1825 the spirit was poured out in Milton, and forty were 
added to the church; Washington, twenty-nine; New Milford, 
forty-five; Sherman, six; total, one hundred and twenty. 

In 1826, the churches in Torrington and Norfolk were revived ; 
one hundred and six were added to the church in Norfolk. 

The year 1827, was remarkable as a season of refreshing in 
the County. : 

The churches and congregations that participated in the bless- 
ing, were those of 'orringford; Goshen; Winsted, twenty-two ; 
Colebrook, fifteen; South Canaan, fifty-two; Salisbury, ninety ; 
Kent, eleven; Sherman, nineteen; Washington, twenty-two; 
New Milford, ninety; North Woodbury, thirty; Plymouth, for- 
ty-two; New Preston, thirty-eight; Bridgewater, nineteen; South 
Britain, ten; Southbury, eight; Goshen, powerful; total, four 
hundred and sixty-eight. : 

It should “be mentioned, perhaps, that in the years 1826 and 
1827, conferences of the churches as they were called, were 
had. Pastors, and more particularly laymen of several church- 
es, visited some one church; public meetings were holden and 
addresses made, more generally by laymen. This practice was 
esteemed useful for a time, and was adopted in connection with 
the revival of 1827, but was at length discontinued. 

During the year 1828, there was a revival in Winsted—eight 
were added to the church; Roxbury, fifty-seven; total, sixty-five. 

In 1829, in North Woodbury, ten; New Preston, thirteen; 
total, twenty-three. 

In 1830, a revival occurred in Norfolk—fifty-seven were added 
to the church; South Britain, fifteen; total, seventy-two. 

» 13 . 
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In 1831, as is well known, revivals prevailed very extensively 
in this state. In referring to this work the report of the General 
Association for 1832, says: “ Of the two hundred and twenty-six 
churches in our connection, in view of the reports, we hazard 
little in announcing that more than four-fifths have been refreshed 
from the presence of the Lord. Of the fruits of this revival, 
not less than eight thousand have been gathered into the Con- 
gregational churches. Of these, while as in revivals heretofore 
reported, a great proportion has been taken from the Sabbath- 
schools, and Bible-classes, a number unusually large has been 
found among the enlightened and influential class of the com- 
munity, and even from the highways and hedges. The profane 
scoffer, the infidel, the Universalist and the profligate, in instances 
not a few, have been compelled to come in.” 

The following places in this County, shared in this work: 

New Hartford, were added one hundred and ten; Litchfield, 
one hundred and thirteen; Torringford, powerful; Torrington, 
twelve; Colebrook, thirty-one; Winsted, thirty-seven; Winches- 
ter, thirty; North Canaan, one hundred; South Canaan, thirty- 
eight; Sharon, one hundred and sixteen; Ellsworth, thirty; War- 
ren, sixty-three; Kent, forty-two; North Cornwall, nineteen; 
North East, forty-one; Northfield, seventy-one; Washington, 
one hundred and thirty-one; Plymouth, eighty-five; South Brit- 
ain, twenty-seven; New Milford, one hundred and twenty-five; 
South Farms, seventy-five; total, eleven hundred and ninety-six. 

This is the last general revival in the County. + 

In 1832, there were revivals in Winsted, thirteen; South Brit- 
ain, forty; Plyrnouth, eighty; total, one hundred and thirty-three. 

In 1833, in South Britain, seventeen. 

1834, in Torringford, thirteen; Winsted, thirteen; Norfolk, 
twenty-one; Plymouth, twenty-five; Bethlem, thirty-eight; South 
Britain, twenty-four; total, one hundred and thirty-four. 

1835, there was some reviving in Goshen, ten; South Britain, 
thirteen; total, twenty-three. 

I speak of revivings, rather than of revivals, for these visita- 
tions that have for many years been enjoyed, can not, except in 
a few cases, with propriety be classed with the revivals of 1821, 
1816 and 1799, as to their power, or in their results. 
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In 1837, there was a reviving in Sharon, twenty-six; New 
Milford, thirteen ; total, thirty-nine. 

In 1838, Winsted, twelve; North Canaan, twenty; Plymouth 
twenty-nine; Plymouth Hollow, sixty; New Milford, eighty-five ; 
total, two hundred and eight. 

In 1839, in Sharon, thirty-nine; North “Cornwall, fifty-four ; 
Northfield, twenty-one; total, one hundred and fourteen. 

In 1842, Toringford, twenty-seven ; Winchester, seven; total, 
thirty-four. 

In 1843, in New Hartford, seventy-eight; Winsted, fifty-two ; 
Norfolk, forty-seven ; total, one hundred and seventy-seven. 

In 1844, Torrington, fifteen. 

In 1846, North Cornwall, seventy. 

In 1847, North East, nine. 

1848, Torringford, eighteen; Sharon, nineteen; total, thirty- 
seven. 

In 1850, ’51, Norfolk, twenty-eight; New Milford; Siokeae 
ville, thirty; North Cornwall, forty-two; total, one rem pele 

The whole number added to the churches as the result of 
these revivals, so far as I have been able to ascertain them, is, 
seventy-five hundred and forty-eight." 

Thus—not without some tediousness of detail, because I 
wished the statement to be as complete as there are materials 
for rendering it—I have gone through with a sketch of the revi- 
vals enjoyed by the consociated churches of Litchfield County, 
for a century. 

This sketclfurnishes abundant evidence of the rich and un- 
failing goodness of God. For during this long period there 
have been but few years when our whole spiritual domain lay 


*Note of Com.—In addition to the churches noticed, in which the number added 
is not given, there were many revivals where there are no published accounts of 
particular records. As an example, the following is from the pastor of the church 
in Watertown: 

Notice of Revivals in Watertown. 

Owing to the loss of early church records, nothing can be stated as to revivals in 
this place previous to the year 1800. In 1801, there was. an awakening, as the re- 
sult of which about thirty persons were added to the church. In 1816 also, an 
awakening oceurred. In 1825, a powerful revival resulted in adding more than 
one hundred persons to the church. In 1831, also, there was another season of this 
kind, by which from forty to fifty were hopefully converted; and again in 1838-9, 
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in drought. Even when the ficld generally was parched and 
withered, here and there a fresh green spot would give token 
of dews and rain. Then, at not distant intervals, came those 
vast overspreading clouds, distending with richest blessings, and 
poured down their treasures, not only upon our own territory, 
but upon the state and country. 

We will not hide these things from our chilaea showing to 
the generations to come the praises of the Lord, and his strength, 
and his wonderful works that he hath done. 

The importance of these revivals, so manifestly great in view 
of their character and immediate effect, becomes specially con- 
spicuous when we attempt to trace out some of their manifest 
consequences. 

These revivals, it is perfectly clear, replenished with numbers 
and perpetuated the existence of our churches, which, in the 
supposed absence of them, must have gradually dwindled aid 
and become extinct. 

These revivals have contributed much to preserve in this re- 
gion, the knowledge of the truth and a general belief in the 
fundamental principles of the gospel. They have had this in- 
fluence by multiplying the number who received and loved that 
truth and adopted those principles, and who, on no consideration, 
would have been content to be without the stated ministry and 
the associated institutions of Christianity. Besides, they have 
demonstrated many of the truths and doctrines of the gospel 
in the most impressive and effective manner. They have con- 
vinced many a caviler and speculative objector of the doctrine 
of depravity, not by texts and arguments, but by leading them 
by hundreds to groan under an overwhelming sense of it. And 
of the reality of the influence of the Spirit, by exhibiting his op- 
erations so clearly, not only to those experiencing them, but to 
amazed and wondering lookers on, as to leave no room to doubt. 
And of the sovereignty of God in the dispensation of His grace, 
by facts and phenomena that could in no other manner be ra- 
tionally explained. 

The effect of these revivals, more particularly those not recent, 
in establishing the churches in these doctrines and in conyineing 
thinking men out of the church of their truth, has been ineal- 
culable, 
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But in tracing the consequence of these revivals, we must 
travel beyond the narrow boundaries of the County, of the state, 
even of the country. 

Very soon after the great work of 1798, ’9 and 1800, emigra- 
tion from all our towns westward commenced, and has been 
going on from that time to the present. On these hills and in 
these valleys as a sort of seed plot, God has been preparing seed 
to sow that western world; here, under the influence of our 
schools and Christian institutions and by his spirit, he has trained 
a multitude who have gone out and scattered themselves on the 
banks of the winding rivers, on the shores of the great lakes, 
and over the spreading prairies toward the setting sun, and 
have thus introduced arts, industry and enterprise, planted the 
institutions of learning, and laid deep and broad and for many 
generations the foundations of religion. 

We’ have the means of tracing other and particular lines of 
influence, emanating from the same source. 

Whilst President of Williams College, Dr. Griffin,~in a letter 
dated Jan. 20, 1832, and addressed to Dr. Sprague of Albany, 
made the following statement in reference to religion in that in- 
stitution : 

“Tt was from Litchfield County that the spirit of*the new era 
gradually crept upon this college. For near seven years after the 
charter was obtained, the professors of religion in all the classes 
amounted only to five. In February, 1800, two of the mem- 
bers professed religion in Litchfield County, where they had — 
been subjects of one of the revivals of 1799. At the next com- 
mencement one of them graduated, and another from the same 
revivals entered. These two were the only professors in the 
classes until joined by four more from the revivals of the same 
‘County the following spring, which made an important change 
in the religious character of the college.” He goes on to state, 
that “the earliest revival known in Williamstown commenced 
in the spring of 1805, and continued between two and three 
years. It soon extended to the college, where five began to 
hope. In the spring of 1806, a new impulse was given to the 
work. That spring was made memorable to the college by the 
admission to its bosom of those distinguished youth, Samuel J. 
Mills and Gordon Hall. Mills had been prepared by the revi- 
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val at Torrington, Litchfield County, 1798-9. He entered into ~ 
the revival with all his heart, and in the course of the summer 
eight or ten of that class became subjects of the work, and one 
or two others, among whom was Gordon Hall.” 

The doctor proceeds to remark, that “after this revolution in 
the religious condition of the college, at the time when Mills 
was so useful a member of it, eight revivals were granted to it 
by the pity of heaven in the space of twenty-six years.” 

But more yet is told of Mills. The question of the origin of 
great and celebrated rivers awakens a deep and general inter- 
est. What toils and sufferings have been encountered to explore 
the source of the ancient and renowned river of Egypt, that 
stream which reflected from its bosom the temples and walls of 
Thebes in its glory; whose banks were trodden by kings and 
patriarchs; and upon which the pyramids have looked down for — 
unknown centuries. What a name he would achieve who should 
resolve the question; and how much greater name would he 
merit who should be enabled by God to bless Africa, by opening 
the fountain of another Nile to roll fertility and beauty over her 
Lybian sands, and cause Sahara to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Under God, fountains of Christian benevolence have in these 
later days been unsealed, whose streams have flown forth and 
blessed and transformed vast spiritual deserts. 

The Foreign Mission Society and the Bible Society, for example, 
have conveyed the waters of salvation to thousands in all lands, 
and they now sweep on with ever deepening and widening cur- 
rent. Where was their earthly origin? In what mind and heart 
did the thought and purpose of their existence spring up? Who 
brooded on that idea, and resolved to give it reality? It was our 
own Mills. He originated the thought. He, by his prayers and 
efforts, transformed the thought into a glorious reality. In the 
letter from which I have already made quotations, Dr. Griffin 
says, “Mills had devoted himself to the cause of missions from 
the commencement of his new existence, and by the influence 
of the revival in college he was enabled to diffuse his spirit 
through a choice circle, who raised Williams College to*the dis- 
tinction of being the birthplace of American Missions. In the 
spring of 1808, they formed a secret society, to extend their in- 
fluence to other colleges and to distinguished individuals in dif- 
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ferent parts of the County. In the autumn of that year, ina 
beautiful meadow on the banks of the Hoosack, these young 
Elijahs prayed into existence the embryo of American missions.” 

The history of the revivals in this County for the last centu- 
ry—taken in connection with their plain and manifest effects and 
results, immediate and remote—demonstrates their value, and 
shows impressively how vital is the relation they have sustained 
and must hereafter sustain to the permanent existence of religion 
in this region, and also to its diffusion in the land and on earth. 

I speak of this history as affording demonstration on these 
points. And I ask whether it does not furnish this species of 
evidence in overwhelming abundance and of irresistible force. 
Suppose the revivals that have been noticed had not occurred ; 
strike out their results here and elsewhere, and who can—who 
dare imagine what would have been the spiritual and moral state 
of things around us, and as far as our influence as a County has 
extended!. ‘This is not the occasion to go into the theory of re- 
vivals, and to bring forward the texts and arguments that evince. 
their reality and necessity, or to prove, as Edwards has done in 
his History of Redemption, that to grant them has been God’s 
method of procedure under every dispensation. That revivals 
may be satisfactorily vindicated on theoretic grounds against 
all speculative objections to them that have ever been raised, or 
can be invented, I have not a particle of doubt. But to at- 
tempt it on this occasion, would be as if one standing on the 
wharf in New York, watching a steamer just arrived from En- 
gland as she was rounding in to her place, should undertake by 
philosophical reasonings to refute the argument by which Dr. 
Lardner as he suppposed had proved conclusively, that no 
steamer could ever cross the Atlantic. The fact would demolish 
the argument in that case. He might say, behold the steamer 
has crossed the Atlantic—there she is—look at her. So in ref- 
utation of all theory against revivals—we point to facts—yes, a 
century of them. 

Nevertheless the word revival, is not at present so delightful 
a sound in the ears of many good men as it once was. In no- 
ticing this fact—which I think nearly all will agree to admit—I 
would remark, that it is an old and common device of the adver- 
sary, to do all in his power to bring into discredit those means 
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and events from which he has experienced the greatest detri- 
ment, and which most effectually advance that cause which he 
labors to overthrow. If he has succeeded in throwing a degree 
of doubt and suspicion upon all revivals by getting up spurious 
imitations, to which his friends have applied the name, or by 
pushing good men into extremes under strong excitement and 
furious zeal, or in any other way, we ought not to be ignorant 
of his devices, but carefully to discriminate, separating the pre- 
cious from the vile, holding on the good and casting away only 
the evil. In this connection, I shall venture to communicate 
an impression that I have had for some years, and which has 
been deepened and confirmed by the inquiries and reflections 
incident to the preparation of this discourse. In giving this im- 
pression, I have striven to reach the accuracy and candor of the 
historian, That impression is, that the revivals in this County 
of the last quarter of the century, have differed, in some notice- 
able characteristics from those of the three first parts of it. 
That these recent revivals were genuine works of the spirit and 
that they have brought many most sincere and useful members 
into the churches, I make no question whatever; yet they were, 
in some respects, of a different type from those of the earlier 
days. . 

That difference—to express it summarily—is, that in these late 
revivals God has been relatively less conspicuous, and man 
more so, than was the case in the preceding revivals. 'To spec- 
ify some particulars, in the truth preached, human ability and 
obligation have .been more insisted on, and the necessity and 
sovereignty of the grace of God less. 

Those distressed under a sense of sin, have had less than 
those in early revivals had of the conviction, not only that they 
were wicked, but so wicked, that if left to themselves they should _ 
perish, and that they might, justly be left to themselves. 

Then the joy of those converted has had more reference to the 
change in their own prospects, than formerly, when, as Hooker 
says in terms that I have already quoted, “'The comfort and joy — 
of the subjects seemed not to rise, primarily, from an apprehen- 
sion that they were brought into a safe and happy state, but 
from new and delightful’ views of God and of the Redeemer, 
and the great truths which pertained to his kingdom. They 
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seemeg frequently to lose sight of themselves and their particular 
interest, while contemplating the glory of God as exhibited 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

Then I think recent revivals have carried with them less pal- 
pable evidence of the presence and agency of the spirit of God. 
For the most part they have been, I believe, and have been re- 
garded by sincere Christians as the product of that agency; nev- 
ertheless the arm of the Lord has been less manifestly revealed. 
Therefore these revivals have not in an equal degree as did those 
of former days, brought confirmation and imparted vigor to the 
scriptural faith of Christians, in respect to agency of spirit, or 
been so efficacious and overwhelming in their impression upon 
cavilers and gainsayers. It has been more easy to account for 
them on other principles, and for this reason those who were 
predisposed to do so from their aversion to the scriptural truth 
on this point, have attributed these seasons of religious interest 
to human instrumentality, to exciting machinery and appeals 
long continued; they have spoken of them as got up. — 

This change in the type of revivals, in the progress of which 
God has become less, and man more conspicuous and prominent, 
I have taken in connection with the cotemporaneous fact, that 
I have already mentioned, and that is apparent from the narra- 
tive part of this discourse, viz., that for the last twenty 
years and more, revivals within our limits have been compara- 
tively limited in their extent, of short duration, and of dimin- 
ished power, And the question has forced itself upon my mind, 
Is there not something significant in this putting off of revivals 
in such circumstances? I put it to you to say, must not God 
be more fully restored to his supreme place in our regards and 
preaching? Must we not feel more what we do believe, that 
salvation is of him, and that the glory of it, in all its steps, be- 
longs to him? Must he not be exalted more by us, in order that 
he may reveal his power and glorify his grace by wonderful 
works? He will not give his glory to another. But I must 
forbear. 

We have reviewed the first century of our ecclesiastical his- 
tory as regards revivals. We stand on the threshold of the 
second. This hill country—this birthplace of streams where our 
home is cast—has been the favored and blessed theater of the 
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wonders of divine grace; it has been the spot whence hallowed 
influences have gone forth to bless our country and the world. © 
Still may it be the scene of the wonders of divine grace, and of 
greater wonders than have ever been exhibited here; and hence 
in all directions may there continue to radiate a stronger power 
and more hallowed influence, not only for the coming century 
but through all future time. . = 

In former revivals, the vail that shuts out or obscures the view 
of spiritual things, was drawn aside: Man stood as it were, 
face to face in presence of God in his majesty and holiness—of 
the divine government in its strength and stability—and of the 
law in its breadth and penalty. 

In this terrible light they saw with horror and dread, sin, in its 
nature and consequences, and themselves under its bondage and 
condemnation; and then they beheld on the bosom of the black 
cloud whose bolt seemed about to leap upon them, the mild ra- 
diance, the gathering brightness of the bow of the mercy of God, 
shining in the face of Jesus Christ, and they forgot their guilt 
and their terror and themselves in absorbed contemplation of the 
glory of God. 

In time past, we have had such revivals—God must grant us 
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HARVARD College was founded in 1638. Of the 
religious principles and character of its founders there 
can be no doubt, since they were the same men, who in 
1648, subscribed the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
as containing, in their view, the true doctrines of the 
gospel. 

The important and pious design of this Institution, 
which for more than a century appears to have been re- 
ligiously regarded, and ought ever to be kept in view, is 
concisely and happily expressed in the motto of the Col- 
lege seal, “ Currsto et Ecctesrz.”—For Curist 
and the Cuurcu. “ In unison herewith the first law in 
the college code respecting the students, enacted by the 
Overseers in 1642, is this, “‘ Every one shall consider 
the main end of his life and studies, toknow Gop and Je- 
sus Curist, which is eternal life.”* The other laws 
and regulations of the College breathe the same christian 
spirit. 

This seminary was founded by the fathers of New En- 
gland, for the benefit of their *‘ posterity, dreading an il- 
literate mainistry,’? when the learned and pious pastors 
they then enjoyed should sleep in the dust.+ 


® Professor Pearson’s Lecture occasioned by the death of President Willard, p. 15, Note 
+ New England’s First Fruits. 
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That such was tke design of this Institution, is con- 
firmed by the following extract from an Address of the 
Corporation to the king, Feb. 5, 1723, about the time 
the Divinity Professorship was founded. ‘‘ Our fa- 

_thers,”? say they, ‘‘ were some of the old Puritans. Re- 

ligion was their chief care, and in order to that, learning ; 
that they began a college ; and that from it our many 
churches have been supplied with pastors ;_ that zhe prwi- 
ciples of religion are bere taught and instilled into our 
yout, and our many churches are at this day famous 
for their zeal for the true: protestant religion, according * 
to the doctrinal articles of the Church of England ; nor 
have they been exceeded by any in the joy of seeing 
those divine truths secured to us in your Majestys pos- 
session of the throne,”? 

The benefactors of this calieees chiefly, and its suc- 
cessive Presidents and’ Professors of Divinity, with 
scarcely an exception, have, in their religious principles, 
harmonized with its founders, 

In pursuance of the same most important design, Mr. 
Hollis established his Professorship of Divinity, as will 
appear from the following extracts from his letters on 
the subject.* To President Leveret and Dr. Coleman, 
he writes, Sept. 23, 1620. ‘‘ Your new proposal of a 
suitable stipend for a Divinity Professor, to read lectures 
to the students, surprises me- I could not have thought 
but in the standing of your college, you had made such 
provision long since. However, if not, or if I mistake 
your meaning, I desire you to explain to me more large- 
ly that matter, and to tell me how much willbe called an 
honourable stipend. a 


* The information which follows, the writer wished for substance to have introduced 
before the Board of Overseers, believing it in point, and very important, but was denied, 
because he had only extracts to exhibit, andnot the originals. This furnishes a prinei- 
pal reason for this publication, pe 
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**T farther intreat you, Sirs, to cease your praises to 
me, I am weary of the thanks ; it is over doing ; I fear it 
should hurt the instrument, and swell the pride of a 
naughty heart. Who am I? Christ is my all. Little, 
very little, I can do for his name’s sake, who has died for 
me and given me good hope through grace, and by his 
providence put it in my power, and inclined my heart to 
this way among others, of expressing my gratitude for 
his name’s sake ; to him be the glory ofall.” 

In a letter to Dr, Coleman, of Jan. 17, 1721, he gives 
the following instructive and unaffected account of the 
religious exercises of his mind, which shew him to have 
been a christian of like excellent spirit, with the founders 
ofthe college, ‘‘ Perhaps if I add some lines, you will 
not be displeased, and I would write for the glory of God, 
ascribing what I am to rich, free, and sovereign, electing™ 
Jove, manifesting forth his favour to me in time, by his 
word and ordinances. 

“* Twas born, A. D. 1659, my father and mother then 
members of the same Church, (Pinner’s Hall) Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Cradock being pastors. By them I had 
a religious education, and was trained up in the knowl- 
edge of the scriptures and catechism ; and had many ear- 
ly impressions of sinand duty in my youth, divers of 
which lic minuted by me, for occasional reviews, to 
this day ; and for my humbling to find the effects of cor- 
rupt nature, so early budding, notwithstanding the bri- 
dle and restraint I was under. About 1669, I had the 
small pox in a severe manner, and find I made prom- 
ises of after care and amendment, if I recovered. 
But about 1670, I grew weary of private devotion, till 
by an unusual providence I was awakened to it again, 
and friendly advised, by a servant maid, to write down 
and keep minutes by me of passages relating to my soul, 
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which might be of use in after trials and temptations to 
review. 

“ About 1671, I had fresh convictions of sin, and fears. 
of hell, awakened in me under Mr. A. Palmer’s minis. 
try; especially while he preached from the 10 Matt. 28: 
which I often reccollect ; and some time after from 36 
Ezek. 26, 27th verses, made me pray fora thorough 
conversion to God. 

*“* About 1672, T was sent to France, but by bad 
weather our ship was leaky, returned to the Downs, and 
she was sunk under Dover castle. I came ashore first 
in the boat, and returned to London with many pious 
resolutions in my mind. ) 

** About 1673, I was sent to Sheffield in Yorkshire, 
on my father’s business in trade; where I gained more’ 
knowledge in religion under old Mr. Durant’s preaching, 
and reading one of Mr. Polhill’s books, treating of ré- 
demption, and the work of conversion. About 1674, I 
went to France, and lived in a’ sober family at Rouen. 
Being returned to London, and reading the scriptures, my’ 
father being a baptist in profession, I saw it to be my du- 
ty to own and profess the christian religion, and from 
the command, 28 Matt. 19. to be baptised, and had lately 
received the encouraging hopes from 11 Matt. 28, and’ 
afterwards, from 6 John 37, a choice text, and 55) 
Isaiah Ist. 

** About 1676, I-made public confession of my faite 
and hope, and submitted to baptism ; desiring to evidence’ 
in my life the things, signified thereby. After this, my 
father sent me on business where I travelled far over’ 
in France ; being returned to London about 1677, I set 
myself to review what evidences I had of a converted’ 
state, and a christian’s , duty, was to go forward inthe ways” 
of religion, and to show my love to Christ by keeping his” 
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commands, and I found church communion, and the 
Lord’s Supper positive institutions; in obedience to 
which, I addressed to Mr. Palmer, the pastor of the 
church, «who encouraged me to offer myself to the 
church for examination of my right to it, which I did, 
and was accepted by them, admitted a member, written 
in their book. Qh may I be found written in the Lamb’s 
book of life, and approved by him, as Judge in the great 
day! Some time after, Mr. Palmer died. and Mr. Now- 
el was chosen pastor. There was then a numerous 
society, many knowing, praying men and women a- 
mong us, almost all which now sleep in Jesus. I think 
we are but three alive, and Iam the youngest, and have 
reason to mourn for my little proficiency in grace and 
knowledge. 

** About’ 1700, I was chosen deacon of the church™ 
and accepted, and I have exercised a conscience therein, 
as to God, in the care ofall the tables; but I see many 
defects in my best services, and flee tothe covenant mer- 
cies of God in Christ. When I look back, and takea 
narrow view of my ways, that text is some refreshing to 
me, 1 Cor. 6. 11. with 3 Titus 3, &c. 

** About 1707, Mr. Jer. Hunt was chosen pastor, and 
by the grace of God we continue our church state, and 
meet in the same place; through good report, and evil 
surmises. Our numbers have been small somé years, 
but we have walked in love, till lately, some few have 
been made uneasy, by a hot zeal without knowledge. 
Yet I hope shortly the innocence of the upright shall be 
manifested, and the slanderers be ashamed. We have 
need to pray for truth and peace with love : I desire your 
prayers, that I may be kept honest, and found faithful, 
and endure to the end, which is now nearer than when I 
first believed, bearing in heart and memory Jude’s ex- 
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hortation v.20, 21, and joining in the same faith and 
doxology with him v. 24, 25. 

** Having withdrawn myself in a good degree from 
trade, I have now liberty for reading and some services 
of goodness and charity ; but do not find it easy, some- 
times, to improve my time as I would to good purpose. 
I desire to have a regard to watch my thoughts; but oh, 
how unstable ! I have with comfort lately perused Mr. 
Howe’s book, called ‘‘ Blessedness of the Righteous ;”? 
and long to have such thoughts more abiding. I make 
the Bible the rule of my life and practice, and ground of 
my future hopes, though Iam very imperfect in works, 
and weak in faith. ‘ 

“‘ Thave been a trader and merchant about forty years, 
and used diligence in my calling, without neglecting my 
family worship ; and my God, whom I serve; has mer- 
cifully succeeded my endeavours, and with my increase 
inclined my heart to a proportionable distribution. I 
have credited the promise, be that giveth to the poor lend- 
eth to the Lord ; I have found it verified in this life, and 
that 32 Isaiah 8. Glory be to his name. I have, 
through God’s goodness, remaining for myself and fam- 
ily, [sufficient] to pay my just debts and to give to the 
needy, that asketh ; and to meditate prudently some larg- 
esses overand above, as you will find if the Lord succeed. 

«* And now what shall I render to the Lord for all these 
benefits ? Glory be to hisname. Oh give thanks with 
me. I think not Jereby to be justified. My rejoicing is 
in Fesus Ghrist my GOD and Saviour. My hope is to be 
accepted in the beloved, and to be acquitted and justified 
before God the Father, only on account of the obedience, 
active and passive, of the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world. . He is the propitiation for our sins, 
and through faith in him I hope for peace with God, the 
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continued influences of his. Spirit, and complete redemp- 
tion.. Glory be to God in the highest, while we adore the 
economy of the DIVINE THREE in the revealed works of 
our Salvation. Amen.?’ , 

Let it be remembered, that Mr. Hollis here speaks: of 

** corrupt nature” as the root of sin ; that he ascribes 
the graces, which constitute his christian character, ‘‘ to 
rich, free, and sovereign, electing, love ;? That his hope 
of justification and acceptance before God rested not, in 
any degree, on his numerous and useful. charities, Gn 
which few men have ever exceeded him,) but ‘‘ only on 
the. obedience, active and passive, of the Lamb of God, 
the propitiation for our sins,’? through faith in whom he 
expected “* peace with God, the continued influences of 
his Spirit, and complete redemption ;”’ and lastly, that he 
** adores the economy of the DIVINE THREE, in the ° 
revealed works of our Salvation.”? After this, it is pre- 
sumed, no one will be disposed to deny that Mr. Hollis 
was a professed believer in the leading articles of that 
faith, which is commonly denominated Calvinistic. 

If further evidenee be required, however, it may be 
found in the following note, to a Poem, written immedi- 
ately.after his death. ‘‘ Iam informed,” says the author, 
** that Mr. Hollis entertained a very honourable esteem 
for the doctrint- of the ever blessed Trinity, the zmputed 
righteousness of Christ, &c. and that his openly avewing 
these principles was a check upon some, who appeared 
‘to have no great opinion of them.’’* Beside, in alet- 
ter to. Dr. Coleman, Aug. 1728, accompanied with a 
present of an elegant set of Ca/vin’s Works, he says, I im- 
agine “they will please you, as they do me.”? 

Such was. the religious faith and character of the 
founder of the Divinity Professorship in Harvard. col- 


* Poem on the death of Mr. Hols, by Sayer Rudd. London, 1731, p- 23. 
c : 
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lege. Is it probable that such a man would be indiffer- 

ent as to the doctrinal principles of his Professor, wheth- 

er he were ‘‘ a follower of Calvin, of Arminius, of Arius 

or Socinus?”* No one, surely, who understands the 

wide difference between these sects of christians, can 

reasonably suppose it. It would be contrary to common 
sense, and to all experience, to believe that the founder 

of a Professorship of Divinity would not wish to have a 

Professor of the same religious sentiments with himself. 

He might, indeed, admit of shades of difference in points 

not very important, as is the fact in respect to Mr. Hollis, 

who was a man of great christian candour and liberality. 
But we are not left to infer this from the nature of the 
case; there is abundant evidence to shew, that he was 
remarkably particular in prescribing what should ever be 
the character and religious principles of his Professor, 

and in guarding against a departure from his orders. 

- In his ‘‘ Rules, Orders, and Statutes,’? relating to his 
Professor, he is explicit in declaring what shall be his 
qualifications and principles, and in prescribing his du- 
ties. The first and eleventh Articles declare what shall 
Be his qualifications and principles. 

I. ‘‘' That the Professor be a Master of Arts, and i in 
communion with some christian church of one of the 
three denominations, Congregational, Presbyterian, ” or 
Baptist.” ; 

XJ. ‘‘ That the person, chosen from time to time to 
be a Professor, be a man of solid learning in Divinity, of 
sound or orthodox principles, one who is well gifted to 
teach, of a sober and pious life, and of a grave conversa- 
tion.’ i 

The second, fourth, and fifth prescribe his duties. 

“UI. ‘* That his province be to instruct the students in 


' 


> Sze Anthology for Feb. 1805. p. 78, and Centinel of Jan. 16, 1805. ee 
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the several parts of Theology, by reading a system of 
positive, and a course of controversial Divinity, beginning 
always with ashort prayer.”’ 

IV. “ That the Professor read publickly once a 
week upon Divinity, either positive, controversial, or 
casuistical ; and as often upon Church History, critical 
Exposition of Scripture, or Jewish Antiquities, as the 
Corporation with the approbation of the Overseers shall 
judge fit, always terms of vacation excepted.”’ 

V. ‘‘ That the Professor set apart two or three hours 
one afternoon in the week to answer such questions of 
the students, who shall apply to him, as refer to the sys- 
tem, or controversies of religion, or cases of conscience, 
or the seeming contradictions in scripture.”’ 

We learn with what care and precision these stat- 
utes were formed, from Mr. Hollis’ letter to Dr. Cole- 
man, Aug. 8, 1721, in which he says, “‘ In reference to 
your scheme for the Professor’s work, on due considera- 
tion, I think it requires some amendments. I give 
thanks to Mr. Wadsworth for his paper; and to Mr. 
President and you for yours ; it is a foundation to work 
upon, and I have consulted several worthy pastors of 
churcheshere, who have studied abroad, as at Edinburgh, 
Utrecht, Leyden, and are acquainted with the Professors 
of Divinity works there. I have desired them to make 
some little alterations in your scheme, and some remarks, 
as their reason for so doing, which, when finished, I shall 
send to youfor your more mature consideration, believ- 
ing you and they have nothing in view herein but further- 
ing the glory of God.” 

And here naturally comes up to view the main point 
in the controversy, viz. what did Mr. Hollis mean by the 
phrase in the 11th article— ‘‘ of sound or orthodox prinet- 
ples 2” Did he, or did he not, mean that he should be of 
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the principles commonly denominated Calvinistic 2 
These words were not used by the founder without 
meaning. , They were carefully examined, not only by 
Mr. Hollis himself, but by a number of the most learned 
divines, who had been educated at the first universities 
in Europe, and who must have perfectly. understood the 
meaning of these terms. They evidently imply, that in 
the view of the founder, some sects of christians were 
sound or orthodox, and that others were unsound or betero- 
dox. ‘The latter he meant to exclude from his Professor- 
ship. Willit be pretended that all sects of christians © 
are orthodox ; i. e. ‘‘ sound in opinion and doctrine ? 
It is believed no one will avow this sentiment. Some 
then must be heterodox.. But who are they ? Not. Cal- 
vinists, for they are universally distinguished, nay, some- 
times reproached, by the term orthodox. ‘To no other 
sect of christians has the term ever been applied. _In all 
ecclesiastical history, the doctrines which Calvinists hold, 
as the truth of scripture, and. which, for substance, are 
comprised in the articles of the Church of England, and 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, in which Mr. Hol- 
_ lis was educated, have been denominated the. orthodox 
faith, in distinction from the doctrines of Arminius, 
Arius, and Socinus, and their followers. The term has 
never been applied to the faith of any of these. sects of 
christians. 
But if a doubt remain in the mind ofany person, as to 
the meaning of these terms in the article before us, it 
must vanish when it is recollected what was the religious 
faith of the man who usedthem. Every man has a right 
to explain his own language ; and certainly it would be 
very absurd to suppose that Mr. Hollis, by ‘‘ sound or 
orthodov *¢ principles, > meant Arminian, Arian, or Socin. 
jan principles, which are all essentially different from his 
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own. The principles of these sects are the principles, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, which he meant to exclude 
from his Professorship. ; 

And this is made as certain as the nature of the case 
will admit, from the character and principles of his first 
Professor, who was aman after his own heart ; of whom 
he thus speaks in a letter to Dr. Coleman. .‘‘I am 
mightily pleased with the character you give of the gen- 
tleman you have proposed to be my first Professor.’ 
After his election, and an intimate correspondence for 
about ten years,* and a knowledge of the manner.in 
which he executed the duties of his office, Mr. Hollis 
continued his high approbation. ‘The choice of his first 
Professor was conducted in the following manner, which 
evinces that the religious principles of the candidate were 
a matter of primary concern with the electors, and that 
they were careful toadhere to the statutes of the founder. 
** Ata meeting of the Corporation, 23 Jan. 1722, the 
Corporation having discoursed among themselves about 
choosing a Professor of Divinity on Mr, Hollis’ founda. 
tion, and having formerly had their thoughts on Mr. Wig- 
glesworth for that service, they sent for him, and having 
discoursed him in general, and put such questions to him 
in particular, as“by his answers gave them satisfaction 
about the soundness and orthodoxy of his principles in Di- 
vinity, they did eleet the said Mr, E. Wigglesworth to 
be Professor of Divinity on Mr. Hollis’ foundation.”’+ 

In this Professor then, we have the best possible evi- 
dence, what religious principles were required by the 


* That is, till the death of Mr. Hollis. 


| $The late Professor Wigglesworth, the son and'successor of the first Professor was 
elected to office, July 22, 1765 It appears that he also was sent for by the corporation, and in- 
quiry made concerning his principles in divinity, whether they were orthodox, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the churches of Christ with us, to which he gave fu// and sati3- 
factory answers,”” 
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founder, and sought by the electors, and of course the 
best exposition of the true meaning of sound and ortho- 
dox, as used in the statutes. Dr. Wigglesworth was a 
sound and othodox man, in the opinion of the founder 
and of the electors. What then were Dr. Wiggles- 
worth’s religious principles ? On this point we are not 
left in uncertainty. We have full evidence that he was 
a Calvinist. In his private lectures to the students, he 
“explained the Westminster Confession of Faith.’?* 
But I shall not be disputed on the point of Dr. Wig- 
glesworth’s Calvinism. 

Such then, in fact, was the Prope of Mr. Hollis’ 
choice. And who has a right to say he would have ap- 
proved of a man for that important office of very different 
religious principles? for example of an Arminian or an 
Arian? To say this would imply, that Mr. Hollis had 
but little regard for, or confidence in his own principles, 
which it appears by his letters was very far from being 
the case. 

The following documents manifest the solicitude of 
Mr. Hollis, lest his bequests to the College, those partic- 

_ularly for the support of a Divinity Professor, should be 
perverted to other purposes than were intended by him, 
and shew what‘means he adopted to guard against such 
perversion. 

In adetter to Dr. Coleman, of Jan. 14, 1723, he says 
** T was displeased to hear that ancther person at your 
Board, should say to this effect, on reading my orders, 
that when Mr. Hollis was dead, they could make new or- 
ders for him.” ‘It seems by this, that the disposition to 
disregard Mr. Hollis’ orders was not peculiar to the pres- 
ent time. It is presumed, were the founder now living, 


* See Prof. Wigglesworth Lect. on the Imputation ef Adam’s fixgt sin, Boston (73%. 
Preface. 5 
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he would not be less displeased at the construction, some 
are disposed to put on his“ eyders,” than he was at the 
suggestion, that new ones might be made for him after his 
decease. , 

In the same letter he adds ‘‘ I wait to see your 
Corporation’s obligation, and how you shall continue to 
act.” Ina letter of the 18th of March following, he re- 
news the subject of the bond and says, that it is the u- 
nanimous advice of Gov. Shute, Lords Barrington and 
Bendish, Mr. Nealand Mr. Hunt, that I should zmsist on 
it to have such an obligation, as strong as may be accord- 
ing to your promise in former letters I should have, that 
in all times coming the Corporation will perform my Trust 
in the manner appointed in my Orders, and not divert 
the monies devoted, to any other uses; and in case of de- 
fault hereof to my mind, that then, by the power I have 
reserved to myself, I may devise it over to——for other 
uses discoursed of, ——which, if you ask your governor 
at his return, he will tell you more largely.” 

“Tam of opinion, when you have received the letters 
sent you, as abovementioned, your Corporation will 
come into it tosend mean obligation, as desired, with- 
out waiting for a copy of a draft from me. IfIdo not 
think it full enough, I may alter it, and return it; and it 
will not be prudemt for you to delay it.” 

This bond was accordingly given by the Corporation, 
to Mr. Hollis, and bears date A. D. 1725. Sept. 23. 
The following is an extract from it. 

‘* Whereas it has pleased Almighty God ‘to inspire 
Mr. Thomas Hollis, merchant in London, with most 
pious and generous designs for the honor of our great 
and glorious Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and for the 
good of mankind, &c. ’ 

“ And, whereas the said Mr. Thomas Hollis is mind- 
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ed and desirous, for his better satisfaction, to have some 
Act or Instrument obligatory, binding the said President 
and Fellows of Harvard College and their Successors, 
unto the faithful discharge of the Trust reposed in them, 
and to the inviolable observance of the Statutes and Or- 
ders aforesaid ; ; 
‘“* Now Know ye, that. the said. B. ‘Nace Presi- 
dent, B. Coleman, H, Flynt, E. Wigglesworth, N. Ap- 
pleton, and Ex Hutchinson, Fellows of Harvard College 
aforesaid, being like minded and desirous to give to the 
said Mr. T, Hollis all satzsfactton and assurance of their 
faithful discharge of the trust reposed in them, and their 
inviolable observance.as much, as in them lies, of the 
Statutes and Orders aforesaid, do profess, testify, and de- 
clare, that.as they are holden and strictly obliged by the 
College charter to observe. religiously the will of the Do- 
nors and Benefactors to the said College in all disposals 
of their donations, so by these Presents the said-Presi- 
dent and Fellows do firmly bind and oblige themselves 
and their Successors in the same offices and trust, inall 
time coming, to manage, order, and dispose all the mon- 
_ies, that have been sent over by the said Mr. T. Hollis 
and received by the college treasurer (viz. £. 3670.13, 
0.2.). or that shall hereafter be sent over and received, 
and apply the Income thereof conformably to the Statutes 
and. Orders aforesaid ; and in all things and at all times 
shall and will faithfully perform the trust reposed in 
them, the said President and Fellows of Harvard College 
and their. Successors, &c.??* 
., In 1726, Oct. 10th. Mr. Hollis again writes Dr. Cole- 
gman thus, ‘‘ I desire you, Sir, to give mea particular ‘ 
count of | my Professor of Divinity, how he performs a- 
Ht 
" * The ponalty of this bondp ie forfettute‘of the fundlts the beist of ww. Hollis: 4 
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greeably to my written Orders, and wherein he is want- 
ing in complying with them.” 

_ The Articles, which prescribe the duty of the Divini- 
ty Professor, have been recited. One part of his duty 
is toread ‘‘ a system of positive divinity,’? which com- 
prehends ‘‘ an entire scheme of all the tenets whicha 
christian is bound to believe and profess. The truth of 
these the Divine must clearly perceive, ard be able to 
enforce upon his audience.’’** He is also to give a 
course of lectures on controversial Diyinity, and on suit- 
able occasions to treat of *‘ Casuistic Theology, or the 
science which decides on doubtful cases of moral Theol- 
ogy, and that calms the scruples of conscience, which 
arise in the christian’s soul during his journey through 
the present world.” 

It was the intention of Mr. Hollis, expressed in his or- 
ders, that his Professor should instruct the students of 
the College in all these branches of Theology, and he 
was solicitous to know of Dr. Coleman, whether his or- 
ders were duly regarded. _ From the preface of the Pro- 
fessor’s Lecture before alluded to, it appears that they 
were obeyed, that he did lecture on positive as well as 
controversial Theology ; and that on controyerted points, 
he never failed atthe close, to give his own. sentiments. t 

These things are mentioned to combat an opinion now 
avowed, and becoming too fashionable among us, that 
the Professor of Divinity should not disclose his own 


* Encyclopedia Art. Theology. t Ibid. 

¢ The closing paragraph of the preface just mentioned, evinces the piety of this worthy 
Professor, and the deep sense he had of the weight of his office. 1 shall add no more, but 
my earnest request for the Reader’s prayers, that God would graciously Jead me from time 
to time into aclear apprehension of Divine Truths ; that he would enable me to represent 
them to thesatisfaction and establishment of those, who will probably hereafter be the dis- 
pensers ofthem to this people through the land; and that he would strengthen me to bear 
‘the great application, which my own insufficiency, and the importance of the duties of 
the trust reposed in me, cattfer,” 
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particular religious sentiments to the students, but only 
place fairly before them all the tenets of the different 
sects-of christians, with their respective arguments, and 
leave each student to form his own creed. It is of course 
pleaded, that itis of little importance what are the religi- 
ous opinions of the Professor, *‘ whetherhe be’a Cal- 
vinist, Arian, Socinian or Latitudinarian, provided he be 
a learned, pious, moral man ; capable of diffusing instruc- 
tion, and anxious to discharge his duty with fidelity.?”* 

On this plan, a learned Undeliever in the christian rev- 
elation, would make the most unexceptionable Divinity 
Professor in a college, as being most free from prejudice 
in favor of any of the cifferent schemes of christianity. 
And next to him one of those christians, “‘ who have no 
preference of one style of divinity to another.”” But what- 
ever be the best plan of conducting theological instruc- 
tion in a.college of young men, this is certain, that Mr. 
Hollis never intended his Professor should instruct his 
pupils in the manner now described. - His orders enjoin 
a very different mode. 

In perfect coincidence with Mr. Hollis’ design in 
founding his Divinity Professorship, and with his view 
of the duties of his Professor, Danie, HENCHMAN, 
sq. of Boston, as late as 1747, left a legacy to aid in the 
support of thé Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard 
college, expressly on the following condition,” “‘ so long 
as the person in that office shall be a member in full com- 
munion with some Congregational or Presbyterian 
church, and shall profess and teach the principles of the 
christian religion, according tothe well known confession 
of faith, drawn up by the synod of the churches in New 
England. . But if at any time hereafter the person who 
shall be in the office of Hollisian Professor shall not pro- 

+ See Centinel, Jan. 16, 1805 ; Piece signed CONSTANT READER. 
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fess and teach according to the aforesaid confession of 
faith, then the annual interest aforesaid, shall be given, 
by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, to 
some deserving student of the said-college, whose parents 
are not able to be at the charge of his public education ; 
and who shall also be approved of by the pastors of the 
Old South church in Boston for the time being.’’ 

Such, as have now been stated, are facts relative to the 
foundation of this Professorship, and such the qualifica- 
tions and principles required by Mr. Hollis in his Profes- 
sor, and sought and found by former electors. Things 
being so, when called upon at the Board of Overseers to 
concur with the Corporation in their choice of a Hollis 
Professor of Divinity, it was conceived proper and ne- 
cessary to inquire,* Does: the candidate possess the 
qualifications required by the founder ? Is he of sound or 
orthodox principles ? Did the electors, previous to their~ 
choice, examine the candidate, as was done in the case 
of the two first Professors, as to his orthodoxy ? These 
questions were accordingly asked, but no satisfacto- 
ry answers were given. It was observed that the can- 
didate had not been examined by the Corporation, and 
the propricty of such a procedure was doubted. The 
right to examine, indeed, was denied. The particular 
religious priiteiples of the candidate, though often asked 
for, were not disclosed, and are, it is believed, still un- 
known toa great part of the members of the Board, ex- 
cept so far as they may be inferred from the silence of his 


* The discussion before the Board was qpened by the Hon. Mr. Titcomd of the Senate, who 
afrer some preliminary observations moved, that the folowing Papers be read. 

i. ‘¢ The Charter of Harvard College. 

2. “ The terms or conditions on which the grant to the college was made by Mr. Hollis 
for the support of a Professor of Divinity. ‘ 

3. Allthe doings of the College, to comply with the request of the Donor, which rel ite to 
the Professor of Divinity !’ The Charter, Statutes, Bondof the Corpcration, and the 
** Declaration to be made by the Professor were then read’? 
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friends, from negative evidence, and from his catechism. 
It was particularly asked by one of the honourable mem- 
bers of the Senate, whether the candidate was a believer 
in that important doctrine, the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? The reply conveyed no precise or satisfactory an- 
swer on that point. While thus ignorant of the ‘‘ princi- 
ples’? of the candidate, how could the board determine 
whether or not they were’ “‘ sound or orthodox,’ whatever 
be the meaning of these terms ? From the catechism pub- 
lished by the Candidate,* it was inferred, that he was not 
a Calvinist; that his sentiments on important points, 
such as the depravity of human nature, the impotency of 
man, the character of Jesus Christ, and the future state 
of the wicked,were widely different from those of Dr. 
Watts, whose catechism he professedly followed, as his 
‘* model,”? in compiling his own, so closely, indeed, as 
in general to adopt the same questions and answers. 


* The name of the Rev. Dr. Shute is also prefixed to this Catechism. 


+ The following specimen will shew the reader the difference between Dr. Watts’ and 
Mr. Weare’s Gatechisms, on some important and distinguishing doctrinal points. 


Dr. WATTS’s Catechism, 2d Part. 
33 Q. Whence comes it to pass that you 
have been such a sinner? 
A. I was born into the world with inclina- 
tfins to that which is evil ; and I have too 
much indulged these inclinations all my life. 


34 Q How came you to be born with such 
wi incimation to evil ? 

A. All mankind are born in sin, because 
they come from Adam, the first man who 
sinned against.God. 

41 Q, Is not Jesus Christ God as well as 
man ? 

A. Though he be a man, yet he is God al- 
so; for he is a glorious person, in whom 
God and man are joined together, and hls 
name is Immanuel, or God with us. 

43. Q. How could Ghrist obtain pardon and 
life for us, by his doing or suffering? 

A. Our sins had deserved death, but Christ 
was the Son of God, and perfectly righteous, 
and God appointed him to suffer death, to 
take envy our sins, and to bring us into his 
Favour. 


50 Q, Is not your heart itself sinful, and 


Mr. WEARE’S Catechism, 2d Part. 

Q. 43. Whence came it to that you 
have been such a sinner 2 ret fi 

A. 1 became so by an unguarded and foolish 
indul gence of my irregular appetites and pas- 
sions, in opposition to the law written in 
my heart, and to the plain dictates of the ho- 
ly Scriptures, , 


Omitted. 


Omitted. 


Part 3d. Q 4. How could Christ obtain 
pardon aud Jife for us, by his doing and suf 
fering ? 

A. By the gracious appointment of the 
Father, who was pleased to accept the obe~ 
peyicry pt Grit unto death, as a Dindicotey 
of his righteous government in ting par- 
don to rerficene oo bbe and rally shots 
toa happy immortality. } ‘ 
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Other observations were made, particularly on a dis- 
course of the candidate lately published, tending to shew 
that he didnot possess those “‘ sound or orthodox princis 
ples’? in divinity, which in. the view of the minority, the 
founder, in his statutes, explicitly required. On this 
point wholly, was rested the opposition to the candidate, 
so far as respected him personally. His character as a 
man, a scholar, and a citizen, was treated with the ut- 
most respect.* 

It is proper in this place to notice a misrepresentation, 
which has gone abroad, in respect to the views of the mi- 
nority, in opposing the election of Mr. Weare. A wri- 
ter in the Anthology of February, before alluded to, would 
have it understood, that the. election of this gentleman 
to the Professorship, was opposed mere/y because he was 
not a Calvinist, and that this conduct is ‘‘ uncandid and~ 
intolerant.””> This is a heavy charge, and that I have 


have you power of yourself to repent of sin, 
and to trust in Christ, and obey him? 

A. Wehave sinful hearts, and cannot do 
these duties of ourselves ; but God has prom- 
ised his own holy spirits if we prey for it, to 
renew =i hearts to holiness, and help us to 
do his will 


Omitted. 


342 What i is Baptism ? 
A. Iris a washing with Water in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


~~ 


Q 17, What is Baptism? 
A. Itis asolemn washing with water as a 
figt or distin wy wild of our beeerian 
the visible church of Christ, who 
Solo com) pisos with this rite, upon ail 
who believe his gospel, and hope for Salva- 
tien through him. 


There appears to be nothing in Mr. Weare’s catechism, which an Arminian, Arian, or 
a Universalist on Dr. Chauncey’s scheme, would not readily subscribe. 


* The writer takes the opportunity here to disavow all personal views and feelings in 
opposing the election of Mr. Weare, for whom he entertains very sincere respect. He 
deeply regrets the necessity laid upon him ashe conceived, to act the part he has asted 
in this important affair. He is conscious, that he has not been influenced by any sinister mo- 
tive; but from a sense of duty. The injudicious publications in the Newspapers, in favor 
‘or wie election of Mr. Weare, and intended to have a double effect, to raise him, and to de- 
press those who thought it their duty to promote the election of a man of different senti- 
ments; and afterwards when these publications assumed a controversial shape, the attempts 
which were made with too much success, to suppress information on one side, and to con- 
trol the presses ; these and many other measures, which were adopted to carry the election 
of a favourite candidate, it was early foreseen, if persisted in, would lead on to serious con- 
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not fabricated it, the reader shall determine from his own 
words, “which follow. .‘‘ Though not a follower of the 
Reformer of Geneva, the present writer could never 
think of objecting to a man as a public instructor, that he 
was a:Calvinist; and he must do so much justice to’ 
those who think with him, as to assert, that they are gen- 
erally incapable (as indeed are all sensible men of different. 
sentiments) of a proceeding so uncandid and intolerant. 
It is very well known, however, that the alarm has been 
raised, Beware; he is an Arminian ! he is an Arian! 

« o¢) 16 Fenum habet in cornu—longe fuge ! 
Feeling, as I do, most seriously interested in the pros- 
perity of our Alma Mater, I shall lament, as deeply inju- 
rious to;her usefulness and. reputation, that hour, when 
her present:liberal principles shall be exchanged for sub-, 
scriptions; to, Articles of Faith; or, what is the same 
thing; when the belief of a certain speculative system 
shall be esteemed necessary in him, who aspires to the 
honourable station of an instructor of her sons. The next 
step, a very short one, is to require such a condition from 
youth at their matriculation; to turn the college cata- 
logue into an Index Expurgatorius ; and to expel from 
the shelves of the library all heretical publications.- So 
shall an access of error be prohibited, and the fountain 
of knowledge shall. flow with an unpolluted stream from 
generation to generation.??’+ 


troversy. The part which the writer has hitherto taken in this controversy, and the dispo - 
sition too apparently manifested in some periodical publications,* in the Newspapers, and 
other ways, to misrepresent and mistate important facts, rendered it neccessary to his own 
vindication, to make this appeal to the public, and to lay before them the true grounds of 
the controversy. The determination to make this appeal was not made rashly. It was the 
result of much andserious deliberation. The delicacy of the subject, as it respects the wri- 
ter, on several accounts, is sensibly felt, and the probable consequences have been maturely 
weighed. He has only fulfilled what he felt to be an imperious duty, and he has endeavour- 
ed to fulfillitina manner which shall exempt him from any just censure, from those who 
differ from him.’ 
* See the Anthology,and Centinel of Feb. 13. 1805. 


t See also an impassioned effusion in the Centinel of the 13th of Feb, (the day before the © 
+ 
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One would be réady to conclude, from these observa- 
tions, that the intolerant spirit of pérsectttion had made 
its appearance among us,'that we weré'in danger of an 
inquisitorial establishment, and that another’caliph Omar 
was about to arise and order the heretical books in the 
college library to* be burnt ;---and all this forsooth, ‘be- 
scause some persons, who «verily: believe that Mr. Hollis 
in his statutes, requires that his Professor should’ be'a 
Calvinist, have thought proper in ‘fidelity to their trust, 
to oppose the election of Mr. Wrare, who they had 
good reason to believe is nota Calvinist, to that office ! 
Here is the true foundation of all the hue and cry that has 
been raised about ‘‘ intolerance, bigotry, persecution, 
subscription to articles of faith,?? &c.‘&c. To what 
times are we arrived, when one cannot, even with all the 
circumspection and candor he is capable of, discharge a 
solemn duty incumbent upon him, without: incurring 
such abuse? O tempora! O Mores! But to return. 

The advocates for the election of the candidate, rested 
their defence chiefly on the following 


“ Plan or form for the Professor of Divinity to agree to 
: _at bis inauguration.” 

3 t hat he repeat his oaths to the civil government, 
that he dediare it as his belief that the Scriptures of the 
old and new testament are the only perfect rule of faith 
and manners, and that he promise to explain and open 
the scriptures to his pupils with integrity and faithful- 


election) headed “‘ Reflections on Religious Persecutions,’? and subscribed Eirenopoios. This 
angry writer asserts, that “ We are no longer referred to the Bible, as a rule of faith, but to 
the Westminster Catechism, &c.’’ That ‘the creed of Christ and the Apostles is to be 
_abandoned for the criticism of Commentators, and old metaphysical Doctors of Divinity, 
are to give us the articles of our faith,’’ &c. &c. when he well knew, that gentlemen to 
whom he alludes, avowedly, consider the Bib/e as the on/y standard of religious truth, and 
that they view the Westminster Confession of Faith, not as ‘‘ a codicil to the New Festa- 
ment,” but only as an excellent summary of the doctrines of Revelation. Such is the can. 
dor of Jiberal men !. : 
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ness, according to the best light that God shall give him. 
That he promise to promote true piety and godliness by 
his example and instruction ; that he consult the good 
of the college and the peace of the churches of our Lord 
Jesus Christ on all occasions; and that he religiously 
observe the statutes of his founder, and all such other 
statutes and orders as shall be made by the college not 
repugsant thereunto.”? 

This ‘‘ declaration,’ they contended, in which the 
Professor ‘‘ declares it as his belief that the Scriptures of 
the old and new testament are the only perfect rule of 
faith and manners, and that he promise to explain and 
open the scriptures to his pupils with integrity and faith- 
fulness according to the light which God shall give him,?? 
was intended by the founder to explain his statutes, and 
whoever, possessing the other qualifications required, 
could subscribe this declaration and promise, was, to all 
intents and purposes ‘‘ of sound and orthodox princi- 
ples,” in the sense the founder meant to be understood 
in using those terms. 

Tt was said in reply, that the Board of Overseers, in 
deciding the pending election, had no concern with the 
Geclaration ; that it was a transaction subsequent to our 
decision, and that the statutes and orders of the founder, 
were our only guide. But supposing the right to explain 
the statutes of the founder by the declaration were admit- 
ii it throws no light on the meaning of the terms, 

“sound and orthodox.’? ‘These terms were made use 


of to designate and identify one of the many particular 
schemes of religious principles and doctrines, adopted 


by the various sects of christians, or they are without 
meaning and superfluous. 

Now what light does the declaration afford for deter- 
mining which of the various schemes of religious princi« 
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ples, was meant to be designated by the founder, by the 
terms ‘‘ sound and orthodox ?” Certainly none at all. 
Can the christian be named, of any sect or party, from 
the most rigid to the most liberal, who would refuse to 
subscribe to the declaration in question ? Athanasius 
and Arius, Calvin and Arminius, Socinus and Sweden- 
burgh, Edwards and Priestley, would all, with equal rea- 
diness, and might with equal sincerity, have promised 
*“to explain, and open the scriptures with integrity and 
faithfulness according to the best light that God should 
give them.”? But would it be pMper thence to infer, 
that all these men were of ‘‘ sound or orthodox princi- 
ples,”? and that Mr. Hollis would have been indifferent, 
which of these men, had they all been living in his time, 
should be placed in his Professor’s chair ? 

The truth is, Mr. Hollis meant, that his ‘* Orders and 
Statutes’? should be the only guide of the Electors, in 
filling his Professor’s chair ; and after they had chosena 
man of ‘‘ sound or orthodox principles,’ then it was his 
will that the Professor, at his inauguration, should declare 
and promise, as is customary in all colleges, what has 
been stated. It could never have been intended by the 
founder, that the declaration should be used to ex- 
plain, much less to nullify, an important clause in his 
statutes relative tothis election. But, itis believed, this 
was the only expedient to get rid of it, and therefore 
adopted. Gentlemen no doubt satisfied their own con- 
sciences in reasoning in this manner, and acting accord- 
ing to their conclusions; but in the opinion of the minor- 
ity, at least of some of them, the reasoning was sophisti- 
cal, and the conclusion unwarrantable. 

It was observed also by one of the advocates of the 
election, that the orthodoxy of Mr. Hollis was doubtful, 


because his minister, the Rey. Mr. Hunt, was a “* Lete- 
D 
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rodox’ man. > Is the orthodoxy of deacons*then.. ane 
determined by that of their ministers ? May not, Mr. 
Hollis have been in the situation of some other ns 
of like mild, forbearing, candlid and peaceable. disposi, 
tions, who maintain their ‘ orthodoxy with, charity?” for 
their “heterodox”? ministers ? Butis the fact abovemen- 
tioned, (if it be indeed a fact, forng, proof ofjitwas Xt 
hibited) to be set in balance against. all; the evidence, 
which has been statcd.in proof of Mr, Hollis?. ,ortho- 
doxy ? A man must have a strong desire to be conying: 
ed; to be satished with such reasoning. _ The same m 
be said concerning some expressions in Mr, Hollis? let. 
ters, which have been eagerly, seized, as eyidenes to 
prove him, to be, what no one ever doubted. him to, be,. 
a candid, catholic, and liberalcman, a Calvinist; of the 
stamp of Warts, DoppripcE, Tarpay, ans Saws, 
and others, sdinteaales 
A few observations were then made by the opposer ¢ of 
the election, on- the inexpediency of confirming the, 
choice of the Corporation, It would be a departure, it, 
was said, from the religious principles on. which, the.col., 


lege was founded, and under the. influence of which, it 


had hitherto flourished ; it. would tend. to alienate, 
the affections and confidence of a great and, respect. 
able body. of the clergy and. citizens from. the. Vai. 
versity ; and produce new, and. probably. warm. relig., 
ious. contentions, in the Commonwealth, already. Ta. 
mentably distracted with, those ofa political. nature... wife 
was added, that wisdom, and, regard, to,.our, peace. and: 
safety, obviously dictated the selection ofa man for Pro; 


fessor, who in respect to, his, religious, principles, was on, — 


the, muddle ground, between the two. existing extremes 
among us, whose sentiments, were coincident, mage SBest>: 


3A aig a. A :. 
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" ofDr. DoppribceE, or the late amiable and. exccllet 
Professor Tarran. 4 


‘The question was then taken, fifty six being decent: 
‘when it appeared, that zhirty three were in favor of ap: 
proving the choice of the Corporation, and twenty three 
against ; and sothe choice of the Rev. Henry, Wearg, 
as Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard College was 
confirmed. & ' 

It is known that the Corporation, consistin gat the 
present time of only six members, were at one time 
equally divided between two candidates.; and that the 
choice was finally, after several weeks, determined by 
the change of an individual vote. 

‘Thus was decided a question of incalculable conse- 
quence to. the future prosperity and usefulness of the 
university. We have seen for what objects, and: with 
what care, this literary institution was originally founded. 
The Charter secures to the benefactors the appropriate 
use of their bequests. So does the Constitution of thecom- 
monwealth, which contains the following clause. ‘‘ It 
is declared that all the said gifts, grants, devises, lega- 
cies and conveyances, are hereby for ever. confirmed un- 


to the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and to, 
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their successors, in the capacity aforesaid, according to 
the TRUE intent and meaning, of the Donor or Donors, 
grantor or grantors, devisor or devisors.” . “ 
We have seen the singular anxiety and caution of Mr. 
FAollis by his letters, and by a bond to secure the object 
of his Foundation, and to guard his professorship against 
error and innovation in all future time. Now if bar- 


ye, 
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riers so sacred can be removed, what guard can be devis- 


ed, which shall secure any bequest against violation ? 
What assurance can any well disposed persons in fu- 
ture have, that any donations, they may wish to make to 
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Harvard College, willbe applied to their objects, even 
one century ?) How this will affect future benefactions it 

is easy to predict. . What effect this change in the relig- 

ious character of the Professorship, and of the University 
will gradually and ultimately produce in the state of our 
Churches, and on.the religious and moral character of 

our citizens, cannot with so much certainty be foreseen: 

In respect to New England, it is an untried experi- 

ment. Gop forbid, that this change should be injurious 
and ruinous ; that in consequence, the faith of our 

churches should become Jess pure, their discipline less 

strict, the standard of christian morality lowered, 

the difference lessened between those, who professedly 

serve God)-and those who avowedly serve him not; till at 
length the spirit and power of our religion shall have. 
evaporated, and its very forms be abolished.* . 

‘For Curist andthe Cuurcu,”’ was this ancient’ 
college founded by men, whom we delight to call our 
Fathers ; ‘for Curis and the Cuurcu” has it hitherto 
been cherished, instructed and governed, by men of like 
christian principles and spirit; “‘ for Curis and the 
Cuvurcx” oh may.the Gop of our Fathers, who still lives’ 
* and reigns, in mercy preserve it, so long as the sun and f 
_ the moon. shall endure ! 


* See the pee and third chapters of the Revelation of St. John. 


LETTER OF THE REY. JAMES A. LATANE, 


RECTOR OF ST, MATTHEW’S CHURCH, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, 


TO 


BISHOP JOHNS, ~ 


RESIGNING THE MINISTRY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Sr. Marruew’s Cuurcn, 
WHEELING, W. Va., January 12, 1874. 


My Dear Bisnor:—It is with sincere grief that I write to 
announce to you my purpose to withdraw from the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

I know that this announcement will cause you both surprise and 
pain; but I beg you to believe that the decision has not been reached 
without much reflection and prayer, and that the step is taken with 
the utmost reluctance, and only from imperative convictions of duty. 
Every earthly consideration is against it. My relations to you, and 
to Bishop Whittle, and to many dear brethren in the ministry in the 
Diocese of Virginia, my affection for the Church in Staunton, where 
I commenced my ministry and labored for fourteen years, my many 
obligations to the people of my present charge, my desire, attested 
by my whole ministry, to do the Lord’s work in quietness and peace, 
the natural shrinking which every manly heart must feel from enter- 
ing upon a course which will cause me to be esteemed a fool by 
many whose good opinion I value, and the uncertainties of the future, 
both as to the field of my labor and the support of my family, are 
all against the step, and have all been calmly, deliberately weighed.. 
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On the other hand, I have nothing to plead in favor of it, and 
nothing to sustain me in taking it, but a clear conviction of duty 
to God and to the cause of His truth in the earth. 

Let me say further, that in deciding the matter I have not taken 
counsel with others. For obvious reasons, until my mind was made 
up I could have, and up to this moment I have had, no communi- 
cation, directly or indirectly, with Bishop Cummins or-.any of his 
adherents. And I beg you to believe that had I felt that the ease 
admitted of it, I would most gladly have sought counsel of you and 
of some of my brethren in the ministry. But when the matter was 
not a new one, when all the facts of the case were before me, and 
when it was a simple question of duty in view of the facts, I felt that 
I could most safely decide it where I have at least sought to decide 
it, in my secret chamber, and on my knees before God. 


REASONS FOR LEAVING THE CHURCH. 


Let me then state distinctly my reasons for leaving the Episeopal 
Church. They are just those difficulties which have been for some 
years past a burden and grief to many in the Chureh. 

I. The first is the unhappy division of the Church into what are 
known as the High-Church and the Low-Church parties. 

I will not say that in the Church there are two seeds, the seed of 
Romanism and the seed of Protestantism; but I will say that the 
Church, as it now is, is an army with two banners, justification by 
the sacraments inscribed on the one, and justification by faith on the 
other. And there never can be any cordial union between the parties 
arranged under these two banners. It has been tried in the Church 
time and again, tried in missionary operations, in Theological semi- 
naries, and in Church-book Societies, tried honestly, and by good 
men on each side, and, in every instance, has lamentably failed. 
The two parties are not agreed, and cannot walk together. Their 
differences are real, and are irreconcileable. The Low-Church party 
cannot codperate with the High-Church party without being false 
to what it has ever held to be the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
without sacrificing what it believes to be the first principles of the 
Oracles of God. The division in the Church, therefore, with the 
unhappy strife and discord attending it, is one which cannot be 
healed. 

II. The second is the countenance apparently given by certain 
expressions in the Prayer-book to those “erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God’s word,” out of which the division in the 
Church has grqen. 

Those doctrines pertain to the effects of Baptism, to the nature of 
the Lord’s Supper, and to the.office of the Ministry. 

‘There are expressions in the Baptismal Service which seem to 
teach that every infant, when baptized, is thereby “regenerated with 
the Holy Spirit.” And, though I am satisfied that this doctrine was 
not held by the Pr atadie of the Prayer-book, nor intended to be ex- 
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pressed in the service, and therefore is not really the doctrine of the 
Church, yet the expressions are so liable to be misunderstood, and so 
hard to be satisfactorily explained, and as a matter of fact are so 
constantly misunderstood, and do practically educate and confirm so 
many in a false view of the effects of Baptism, that they ought to be 
altered. Regeneration is stated in the word of God to be essential to 
salvation; the mode and means of regeneration are things which 
concern the way of salvation; and to affirm that Baptism invariably 
effects regeneration, and that every person who has been baptized 
has, therefore, been regenerated, is dangerously to delude human 
souls, and that, too, in a particular essential to salvation. And yet 
this doctrine, contrary as it is to God’s word, is distinctly and con- 
stantly taught and believed in the Church, and finds countenance 
at least in that service where the minister, in the case of every child 
and every adult baptized by him, is required to say, after the act of 
baptism, this child, or this person, is now regenerate. And so long 
as the Baptismal service remains in the Prayer-book in its present 
form, that teaching will go on, as it has done so alarmingly of late, 
to increase and prevail more and more in the Church. 


. 


THE DOCTRINES OF A PRIESTHOOD AND A SACRIFICE IN THE SACRAMENT 
NOT SCRIPTURAL. 


Again, there are expressions in the Prayer-book which give coun- 
tenance, at least, to the notion of a Priesthood in the Christian 
Church, and of a sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper. 

Now, if there is any truth plainly taught us in the word of God, 
then it is there plainly taught, especially in the epistle to the He- 
brews, that our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, is the one perfect, 
ever-living, ever-sympathizing, and all-sufficient Priest of His people, 
and that they need no other, that His death upon the Cross was a 
full, perfect,.and complete sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, 
offered once for all and never to be repeated, and that priests and 
sacrifices have been distinctly and forever abolished in the Church on 
earth. 

And yet the opposite notion, unscriptural as it is in doctrine and 
corrupting in practice, finds countenance at least in the Prayer-book, 
in the following instances : 

First of all, it constantly applies to the ministers of the Church 
the name Priests. 

Then, in the service for ordaining them, the Bishop uses this lan- 
guage; “* Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Priest 
in the Church of God, now committed to thee by the imposition of 
our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” (There is here an 
alternate form allowed, but a majority of the Bishops use the form I 
have given.) 
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Then, in the stated services of the Church there is a ** Declaration 
of absolution or remission of sins, to be made by the Priest alone, 
standing: the people kneeling.” 

And then, in the service for the “institution of ministers into 
Parishes or Churches” (a service adopted by the General Conven- 
tion of the Church, and now found, whether rightly or not, in every 
Prayer-book), the table used for the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper is spoken of as an ** altar,” the minister’s relation to the peo- 
ple of his charge is described as a “ sacerdotal connection between 
him and them,” and he is invested with power “to perform every 
act of sacerdotal function among them.” 

Now in regard to the form of words quoted above from the ordi- 
nation service, let it be remembered that no such words were used in 
the Church of Christ, in the ordaining of her ministers, for more than 
a thousand years after the Apostles’ time, and that it was not until 
the Church of Rome had begun to assert her high claims, and in the 
days of her grossest corruption, that she impiously presumed to use 
them. ; 

In regard to the word Priest, let it be remembered that the in- 
spired writers of the New Testament seem scrupulously to have 
avoided applying the term in any way, directly or indirectly, literally 
or even figuratively, to the ministers of Christ. So true is this, so 
divinely guided were they in guarding this point, that no writer of 
any age, so far as I know, has ever claimed to have found one passage 
in the New Testament which, even in the remotest way, applied the 
term Priest or Priesthood to the Christian ministry. Yet in the 
face of this fact, and contrary to God’s word, the Prayer-book con- 
stantly calls them Priests. 

I know that the word Priest is said to bea contraction in the 
Prayer-book for Presbyter. But Priest is a plain English word, and 
has a plain English meaning. It means one who has verily a “ sacer- 
dotal function to perform,’ an expiatory sacrifice to make, and the 
real blood of some slain victim to offer unto God. The word is 
never used by any English speaking people, or in any English book, 
except the Praye?r-book, in any other sense. 

Can we be surprised, then, when the Prayer-book calls the minis- 
ters of the Protestant Episcopal Church Priests, and uses such lan- 
guage in regard to their office, that many of them come to look;upon 
themselves, and their people to look upon them, as really priests, and 
their office as a priestly office, and the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice, 
and the Lord’s body and blood as in some form offered in that sacri- 
fice? Or can we wonder when such language is used in the Prayer- 
book, in investing the ministers of the church with the office of Priest, 
that the doctrine and practice of priestly confession and absolution 
should claim a rightful place in the Church? Or can we hope to get 
rid of the teaching and the error until we get rid of the language 
which teaches the error? 
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THE HOPELESSNESS OF THE CONTEST WITH THE HIGH-CHURCH ELEMENT. 


III. The third is the absolute impossibility of geting rid of these 
objectionable expressions in the services of the Prayer-book. 

I use the expression “absolute impossibility” advisedly, and am 
indebted for its use in this connection to Bishop Potter, of New 
York. In 1869, when certain innovations in doctrine and usage, of 
Romish character, were being boldly propagated in the Church, and 
were fast bringing its Protestant and Scriptural character into dis- 
trust and reproach, and when, in consequence, there was a move- 
ment on foot which, if not arrested, must end in a disruption of the 
Church, nine of the Bishops met in New York to confer together as 
to what was to be done to avert the danger. ‘The result of their 
conference was ‘‘ the conviction that if alternate phrases cr some 
equivalent modification in the office for the ministration of baptism 
of infants were allowed, the pressing necessity would be met.’? They 
therefore undertook to secure such alternate phrases or equivalent 
modification, and with this view addressed to the other Bishops the 
paper known as the * Proposition of the nine Bishops.” 

The proposition was a modest one. It did not involve the change 
of one word jn the Prayer-book. It did not require any clergyman 
to omit one word, or to add one word, in the Baptismal service as 
he had always used it. It only asked that any minister who desired 
it might be allowed to omit from the service that single clause which 
makes him seem to declare of every infant, after he has baptized it, 
this infant is now regenerated with God’s Holy Spirit. 

And the proposition was a reasonable one. All that is essential 
to baptism, I mean outwardly, is the application of water “in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This 
is the formula given by our Saviour Himself, and the baptism is per- 
fect and complete when the water has been applied and those words 
pronounced. ‘The liberty asked for could, therefore, in no possible 
way, affect the validity or efficacy of the sacrament. And as it would 
have been a gYeat relief to many in the Church, it ought, in brotherly 
kindness and charity, to have been allowed them. 

And then the proposition was couched in the most becoming terms. 
The nine Bishops put it in the form of a “ respectful and affectionate 
request of their brother Bishops.” 

And what was the result? The proposition was fairly scouted. 
Bishop Potter at once made it the subject of a pastoral letter, in 
which he declares that he is ‘too entirely assured of what the judg- 
ment of the General Convention must be, to feel the smallest concern, 
save for the character and well-being of a certain number of indi- 
viduals ;” that “* the movement will end in a mortifying discomfiture;” 
that “very nearly the whole Church will stand amazed that any 
»espectable body of churchmen, not to say Bishops, could have been 
found to give their countenance to such propositions,” and that “it 
is indeed astonishing that they did not see that the thing to which 
they were urged to give their countenance was an absolute imposst 
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bility.”” Not satisfied with this, he next very kindly takes the trouble 
“to point out to the nine Bishops, and to their friends, that, with 
their views and wishes, they can have no interest in asking our 
General Convention to undertake the task of revising the Prayer- 
book; ” and lest this should not have the desired weight with them, 
he boldly threatens them that whenever such revision shall take 
place, then, ‘if two-thirds of the Bishops and three-fourths of the 
Dioceses may be expected to act according to their principles,” it 
would result in such changes (and he distinctly specifies them), as 
would make the Prayer-book teach unmistakably the doctrine of 
priestly absolution, and the doctrine of the presence of our Lord’s 
body and blood, “ verily and indeed,” in the Lord’s Supper. 

And for one, I honestly believe that in this matter Bishop Potter 
has stated nothing but the truth. Whenat the last General Conven- 
tion (Baltimore, 1871) the majority voted down every Canon that 
could be framed against Ritualism in the Church, when respectful 
petitions for alterations in the Baptismal service in the Prayer-book 
were so easily disposed of, without even the formality of a discussion, 
and especially when such a modest and reasonable proposition as 
that of the nine Bishops, not really altering one word in the Prayer- 
book, failed so signally to accomplish anything, and the movement 
ended, as Bishop Potter so confidently predicted it would end, ina 
mortifying discomfiture, I cannot hope for the success of any new 
movement in that direction. 

I know it will be claimed by some that the “ Declaration of the 
Bishops” touching the Baptismal service was gained at that Con- 
vention. I wish I could regard that Declaration as in any sense a 
_gain” to the Low-Church party. But I cannot. Ist. I¢ had no 
authority ;- being merely an informal and unofficial expression of 
opinion on the part of most of the Bishops, or if of any authority, 
the precedent was a most dangerous one for the minority in the 
Church. 2d. It meant nothing ; some of the signers declaring after- 
wards that it made a moral rather than a religious, a scholastic 
rather than a theological distinction ; and not a single High-Church 
Bishop admittingthat it touched the doctrine of Spiritual regenera- 
tion in Baptism. And 3d. It effected nothing ; the Declaration has 
been lost, thrown aside, torn up, scattered to the winds, by most of 
the laity who ever saw it, and meantime the Baptismal service 
remains unaltered in the Prayer-book, and every minister of the 
Church has to go on declaring, again and again, as before, that 
every baptized child is regenerated. Out of regard to Dr. Andrews, 
to whom the credit of having devised and brought about this mode 
of relief is generally ascribed, I would gladly have withheld the 
expression of this opinion of its merits: but in this instance surely, 
Magnus Apollo dormitat. 


THE POSITION ASSUMED TOWARDS OTHER PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


IV. Still another reason is the attitude in which the Episcopal 
Church stands in the present day to other Prplesias Churches. 


+ 


It is now held by an overwhelming majority in the Episcopal 
Church that there can be but one form of Church polity; that 
ordination by Bishops, deriving their authority by succession, in an 
unbroken line, from the Apostles, is essential to a valid ministry; 
and that without such ordination there can be no true Church, and 
no lawful administration of the sacraments. 

Now I have faithfully sought to bring this theory to the test of 
Scripture, at three several periods of my ministry, each time devoting 
weeks and months to the careful examination and comparison of all 
the passages in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles which 
seemed to bear upon the question, and the result is the clear convic- 
tion that no such claim is authorized by the Word of God. The 
Mosaic dispensation, for obvious reasons, was designed of God to 
possess one unvarying form through all the ages of its destined 
continuance. Therefore, when it was to be inaugurated, God called 
Moses up into Mount Sinai, gave him the minutest directions con- 
cerning every particular of it, even showing him a pattern of the 
Tabernacle and of all the instruments to be used in the service thereof, 
and solemnly charged him; ‘ See that thou make all things accord- 
ing to the pattern showed to thee in the Mount.’”’ Had our Saviour ° 
designed His Church to be constructed on any such principles, or to 
be of one prescribed and invariable form, then surely, when He gave 
His last charge to His Apostles, He would have showed them a 
pattern of the Christian Church, or given them explicit instructions 
as to its intended form, Or if He had left it to His Apostles, acting 
under Divine Inspiration, to establish forever such a form, then 
surely they would have drawn the plan and written out the details, 
and left them on record. And in the absence of any such definite 
plan and instructions, either from Him to His Apostles, or from 
His inspired Apostles to the Church, we must conclude that no such 
invariable form of government is of Divine authority, or essential to 
the being of a Church. For if established since the days of the 
Apostles, itamust have been either by a fallible or by an infallible 
Church; if by a fallible Church, it has no rightful authority and 
cannot be binding for all time and in all places; if by an infallible 
Church, there has never been but one branch of the Christian 
Chureh which claimed to be infallible, and those who hold that 
there can be but one form of Church government, have no higher 
authority for that dogma than for any other dogma of the Church 
of Rome. 


THE TREE TO BE JUDGED BY ITS FRUIT. 


I have also looked at this theory in the light of existing facts in 
the Christian world. If the theory be true, if an exclusive Episcopal 
ministry in the Christian Church be of divine origin and authority, 
then the non-episcopally ordained ministers of the various Churches 
of the Reformation are committing in our day, as many of the 
advocates for Episcopacy do not hesitate to allege, the sin of Korah, 
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Dathan and Abiram in the days of Moses. But if so, where is the 
evidence of it? Is it in the devout, blameless, consistent Christian 
lives they lead? Is it in the blessing of God upon their labors, and 
the power and success of their ministry? Is it in the souls who, by 
God’s grace, through their instrumentality, are turned from the power 
of Satan unto God, and find pardon, and peace, and life, and salvation 
at the foot of the Cross of Christ? Are these the marks and tokens 
of God’s displeasure, of God’s judgments, against a bold, daring, 
presumptuous sin? In other words, and to put the question in the 
very form in which our Saviour put it to the Pharisees, who were 
denying the baptism of John because he had not asked them for 
authority to baptize, “the ministry of these servants of Christ, is it 
from Heaven or of men?” Dare any man say it is not from Heaven? 
And dare we set up astandard of our own, by which we disown 
those whom God hath owned, and condemn those whom God hath 
accepted, and separate ourselves from all fellowship on earth with 
those with whom we shall be glad enough to take our places in 
Heaven ? 

And yet the Episcopal Church in this country and in our day 
has practically planted herself on this high ground and assumed this 
imperious attitude towards the great bulk of Protestant Christians. 
It is true that her standards of doctrine remain unchanged, and the 
Nineteenth and Twenty-third Articles in the Prayer-book still testify 
to her original Protestant stand on this question. But the other has 
become the prevailing sentiment in the Church, and is fast becoming 
embodied in the Canon Law of the Church. So far has positive 
legislation gone in this direction, if we accept the current interpreta- 
tion of certain Canons, that no minister of the Episcopal Chureh can 
now, by any official act, recognize any other Protestant Church as a 
true Church, or ministers of any other Church as lawful ministers of 
Christ.’ As the Church Journal, of recent date, boastingly states 
it, ‘* It may be an opinion tolerated in the Church, that the apostolical 
succession is not necessary to a valid ministry. It is an opinion, 
however, which the Church absolutely forbids every Parish, every 
Convention, every Deacon, Priest or Bishop from acting on.” Or, 
as the Hartford Churchman, of the same date, puts it, more pointedly 
and arrogantly, ‘Any man has a right to believe Free trade is better 
than Protection, even though he is living under a Proteetionist 
Government; but if he carry his Free-trade opinions into practice he 
is a smuggler ;” and so the editor believes, and glories in believing, 
that the Episcopal Church has owtlawed all non-episcopal ministers, 
and views any minister of her own who would officially recognize 
them as an ecelesiaslical smuggler. This may be the law of the 
Church; I cannot positively deny it. This certainly is the spirit’ 
of the recent legislation in the Church. But I thank God, it is not 
the spirit of many of her ministers and multitudes of her people. I 
thank God that there are thousands in her communion who have 
never yet bowed the knee to this Baal. Yea, I thank God that there 
are to-day thousands in her bosom whose hearts beat th full sympathy 
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with the spirit of a late holy man of God and honored minister of the 
Gospel in the Episcopal Church, in the city of Baltimore,who for the 
last twenty years of his life made it a rule never to pass, in his 
daily walks about the city, the Church building of any Christian 
denomination without silently lifting up his heart in prayer to the 
Great Head of the Church for his blessing upon that Church, its 
minister, its people, and its work ! 


VINDICATION OF BISHOP CUMMINS. 


Again, this question of the attitude of the Episcopal Church 
towards the other Churches of Protestant Christendom was, after 
all, the real question involved in Bishop Cummins’ communion act at 
the recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance. The right or the 
wrong, the lawfulness or the unlawfulness, of his conduct, turned 
solely on this point. That meeting was a noble gathering of the 
great Protestant household of faith. It was a goodly and a pleasant 
sight to see Christian brethren from almost every land, and nation, 
and people, and tongue, meeting together and dwelling together in 
such blessed unity. And it was surely most appropriate that, at 
the close of ¢heir meeting, and before parting never to behold one 
another’s faces again in this world, they should gather as the members 
of one great and blessed family around the table of their Common 
Lord. And yet for taking his place at that table and uniting with 
Christian brethren of other Churches in that sacred service, Bishop 
Cummins was denounced in the most unmeasured terms, was accused 
of having violated the Constitution and Canons of the Church, and 
was charged with having been unfaithful to the most solemn vows a 
human being can assume. 

Now, were these charges false, or were they true? I do not discuss 
this question so far as Bishop Cummins is concerned. He needs 
no defense at my hands. His character as a Christian man and a 
Christian minister stands unimpeached before the Christian world. 
In the freshness and strength of his early manhood he took upon 
him the vows of God and devoted himself to the service of God in 
the ministry of the Gospel of Christ; and sacredly, faithfully, and 
with his whole heart, so far as the eye of man can see, and with signal 
marks of Divine blessing upon his work in every station he has 
occupied, has he from that day to this remembered and kept those 
vows to God. And in now laying down his oflice in the Episcopal 
Church, and in going forth to labor in a new field, where, as he 
honestly believes, he may yet more faithfully serve God and His 
cause in the earth, he has done what as a Christian man he hada 
perfect right to do, has done it in the most manly, and honest, and 
straightforward way, and has done only what the Reformers of the 
Church of England did when they came out of the Church of Rome. 

But I ask the question because of its bearing on the attitude of the 
Episcopal Church to the other Churches of the Reformation. And 
on this point there is this sad and significant fact: While Bishop 
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Cummins was so loudly condemned for that Communion act, there 
was,so far as I know, but one paper in the entire Episcopal Church 
in this country which spoke out in fearless, and honest, and hearty 
terms, in defense of him and in justification of his act. Surely 
this single fact clearly marks how far the Episcopal Church has 
already drifted from her ancient Protestant moorings, and no one 
who has watched for the last few years the course of the current 
of public sentiment in her Communion can question that she is 
destined to drift on yet further and yet faster in the same direction. 
It cannot be otherwise. It follows as a logical necessity from that 
division in the Church, and from those unscriptural views of the 
effects of baptism and of the nature of the Lord’s Supper and of the 
Office of the ministry, to which reference has already been made. 
Just in proportion as those views spread and prevail in the Church, 
will the Church become inore exclusive in its character and more 
unchurching towards other bodies of Protestant Christians. 


PATIENCE AND PASSIVENESS OF THE LOW-CHURCH MEMBERSHIP UNDER 
THEIR TRIALS—CONTEST .WITHIN THE CHURCH USELESS. 


And I must say that when, in the last few weeks, I have gone over 
all these difficulties in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and looked 
them calmly in the face, the result has been a feeling, not of surprise 
at the uneasiness and restlessness many in the Church have felt for 
years past, but of amazement that so many of us, from love to the 
dear old Church, and for the sake of her peace, and still hoping for 
better things, have borne them so long and so patiently. And when 
I have seen so clearly, as it seemed to me, that the whole tendency 
of things in the Protestant Episcopal Church, as it is to day, was not 
for the. better but for the worse, I have not wondered that Bishop 
Cummins has at last felt himself verily called of God to take the 
lead in organizing a Reformed Episcopal Church, and still less do I 
wonder that many, in different parts of the Church, are, in their 
secret hearts, anxiously considering the question whether they too are 
not called of God'to join hands with him in the good work. 

The main difficulty, I have no doubt, with many, as for days it 
was with me, is the question whether a reformation cannot, in the 
end be effected in the Church, and therefore, whether it is not a 
matter of duty to fight the battle in the Church. A careful review 
of all the facts of the case has left me utterly without hope in that 
quarter. In the Church the battle has been fought; and in the 
Church the battle has been lost. Thirty-five years ago, when the 
Oxford ‘Tracts for the Times” began seriously to endanger the 
Protestant teaching and the Protestant character of the Church in 
this country, open war was declared, and from that day to this has 
raged all along the lines. And as the matter stgnds to-day in the 
Church, as the result of a thirty-five years’ struggle, the one party 
has gained complete ascendency, has a majority of three-fourths in 
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the House of Bishops, and perhaps nearly as large a majority in the 
Lower House, has absolute control of the entire machinery of the 
General Convention, and, as a party, is thoroughly organized, flushed 
with victory, and going on conquering and to conquer. The other 
party is in a hopeless minority, thoroughly disorganized, dispirited 
by defeat, uncertain what to do, and like a man who cannot find his 
hands in the day of battle. 

And more than this; in the Church, the struggle is hopeless for 
anether reason. The High-Church has on its side the great 
educational power of the Church. It uses readily and easily, for the 
inculcation of its views, the catechism, and the Baptismal and other 
services ; and these are read, and heard read, many times a year, by 
parents, and sponsors, and children, and the congregation generally, 
and that, too, on the most interesting occasions, and when they 
make the deepest impression. While the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church, which were designed to be the standard of doctrine for 
the Church, and which sustain the Low-Church party in its teaching, 
and prove conclusively that it holds to-day the doctrines held by 
the framers of the Prayer-book, cannot be used efficiently either 
in the education of the young or the instruction of the congregation 
generally, and, as a matter of fact, are not read, or heard read, by 
one Episcopalian in ten, more than once in ten years. i 

With the parties thus unequally matched, and with the contest to 
be waged on these unequal terms, I can see nothing in the future 
for the Low-Church party, if it continue in the Church, but further 
defeat, further disintegration, and in the end the surrender of what 
it has ever held to be the truth of God. 

But even if the contest were not so hopeless, my honest convic- 
tions are that zt had better be ended. There is no necessity that the 
two parties should fight out their differences in the Church. Where 
no Divine law compels co-existence, separation is surely better than 
discord. Where two persons or parties are not agreed, they had 
better not walk together. And where they cannot do the Lord’s 
work together, they had better, for the present, do it apart. So 
thought Barnabas and Paul at Antioch, and so they decided to act. 
Their separation was a painful necessity and a most humiliating 
occurrence; but the wrong of it was in their disagreeing; the 
wrong was in their sharp contention ; the wrong was in their quar- 
reling; and not in their separating. And so in the Episcopal 
Church to-day, the wrong is in there being two contending parties 
in the Church; the wrong is in one party’s teaching the doctrine 
of justification by the sacraments, the other that of justification by 
faith; the wrong is in one party’s insisting on having priests, and 
altars, and sacrifices in the Church, the other on having no priests, 
no altar, and no sacrifice but Christ; and as each party claims the 
Prayer-book, and the Prayer-book cannot be altered ; and as separa- 
tion is better than discord, the only remedy ts separation. 
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REASONS FOR TAKING THIS STEP SOLITARY AND ALONE. 


Another difficulty which for days kept me undecided, was the 
feeling that, in such a matter, there ought to be concert of action 
on the part. of the Low-Church party. But the question was, how 
was this to be brought about? I have never entered into any secret 
organization, have never taken part in any secret caucus, and 
especially in this matter have felt that whatever was done ought to 
be done openly before the Church, and in the broad light of day. 
For this reason, a secret meeting to secure concert of action was 
out of the question. On the other hand, a public meeting was, for 
obvious reasons, impracticable. If the meeting were called for the 
avowed purpose of considering the question of leaving the Church, 
those whose minds were made up to take the step could not 
honestly take part in such a meeting. And if it were called for the 
avowed purpose of effecting a separation, those whose minds were 
not made up to that step would hopelessly compromise their 
position in the Church by attending such a meeting. And for still 
more obvious reasons, no Convention or Council of any Diocese 
could be expected to take action in the matter, until it had come 
to be more discussed, more considered, and better understood. 
Therefore, as soon as my mind was positively made up, I felt that 
the only course for me to pursue was to lay down at once my office 
in the Church, take my position distinctly outside of the Church, 
and from that position say whatever I had to say in justification or 
explanation of the step. 

Under these circumstances and for these principal reasons, I 
have felt it my duty to withdraw from the Protestant Hpiscopal 
Church. In taking the step, I may truly say I do it by faith; for 
I go out, almost literally not knowing whither I go, or who, if any, 
of my friends will go with me. The Reformed Episcopal Church, as 
organized by Bishop Cummins and others, meets entirely my views 
of a Scriptural Church: 

1. It plants itself firmly on the Word of God, as the sole rule of 
faith and practice. 

2. It adopts a Scriptural Liturgy, in which no countenance is 
given to the Romish doctrines in regard to Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper and the Ministry, and it allows Christian liberty in the 
use of that Liturgy. 

3. It retains Episcopacy, not as of divine right, but as a very 
ancient and desirable form of Church government. 

And 4. It recognizes as Christian brethren all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, and as sister Churches all the Protestant 
Churches that hold the faith once delivered to the Saints. 


WHAT WILL WEST VIRGINIA bo” 


But though this Church commends itself entirely to my judgment 
and my affections, 1 shall wait to connect myself formally with it 
until I see what my brethren in the Church of Virginia and West 
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Virginia will do in the matter. I know that there are many of them 
who have long been distressed and burdened on account of those 
Romish innovations in doctrine and usage which are fast undermin- 
ing the Protestant character of the Church, who have longed to see 
those expressions in the Prayer-book which give countenance to such 
things stricken out or altered, and who, almost despairing of any 
reformation in the Church, must now be anxiously considering their 
duty in regard to this movement for a reformed Church. And I 
cannot help remembering, and dwelling upon the thought, that the 
Church in the Diocese of Virginia occupies to-day, in the providence 
of God, not only a peculiar position, but one of peculiar responsi- 
bility. As yet, by God’s grace, and happily for her, she has been 
able to keep back from her own borders the rising tide of Romish 
error, and to maintain her Protestant and Scriptural faith, as no 
other Diocese in the land has begun to do. And now, with three 
godly Bishops (yourself, and Bishop Whittle, and Bishop Payne) 
within her limits, and a band of true men in the ranks of her clergy 
and her laity, she is a Church complete in herself, and can enter on 
this needed work of reform as no other part of the Church in England 
or this country can. Let her undertake it, and none dare question 
her right to do so; let her consummate it, and none dare impugn the 
validity of her action; and no living man can foretell the great work 
which, under God, she may thereby accomplish for Him and His 
cause in the earth. And I honestly believe, if all the facts of the 
case, and all the dangers of her longer connection with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, as at present constituted, 
could be laid before the minds of her people, and a fair representation 
of their sentiments be had, that nine-tenths of her laity and two-thirds 
of her clergy would be found uniting their voices in one glad shout: 
Let us end this discord in the Church; let us separate from those 
with whom we cannot dwell in peace ; let us stop this tampering with 
our convictions of truth and duty in the use of expressions which 
dangerously @eceive human souls ; let us throw down from the walls 
of our Zion these coverts and hiding-places for Romish errors, and 
Ritualistic sacrifices, and priestly confessions, and absolutions ; and 
let us see our Church with her old bulwarks and her old towers, 
standing again in her rightful place, in the very center of Protestant 
Christendom. 


THE PROBABLE FUTURE OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


A reformed Episcopal Church, thus inaugurated, would attract to 
itself, sooner or later, all the elements of Protestantism in the present 
Episcopal Church. It would command, at once, the confidence and 
sympathy of the great body of Evangelical Protestant Christians. It 
would gather into its fold multitudes, through the length and breadth 
of the land, who desire an Episcopal Church, with an orthodox faith, 
a scriptural liturgy, and a Christian spirit. It would take its place 
among other Protestant Churches, not as a rival sect, but as a Church 
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of peace. It would set them a noble example of devotion to truth 
in matters essential, of liberty in matters non-essential, and of charity 
towards all the different households of the great Protestant family. 
It would be a living witness for their essential unity in the faith, 
and a standing protest against all narrowness and exclusivism in 
spirit. It would, so far as in it lay, sheathe the sword of controversy, 
and give itself to the great and glorious work of preaching Jesus 
and saving souls. And it would be a great step towards bringing 
together in closer sympathy the now divided hosts of Protestantism, 
and preparing them to present a united front in that dread struggle 
with Romanism and infidelity, which, if the language of prophecy 
and the signs of the times have not been strangely misread, is to 
come upon the Christian Church throughout the Christian world. 
Would to God that I could hope to see the Church in the Diocese 
of Virginia arouse herself, and rise to the dignity of her position, and 
meet the measure of her responsibility in this crisis of her history. 
That the present is a crisis in her history and in the history of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, no one, it seems to me, 
can honestly question. The movement of Bishop Cummins is but a 
new phase of an old question, but a new spark from a long-hidden 
fire, and in fact but one of the signs of the times. However the 
Church papers may, “pooh-pooh” it and affect to despise it, the 
authorities of the Church have shown, by their hasty action in the 
matter, how differently they think and feel about it. It is as yet, it 
is true, the day of small things with the movement; but what sane 
man, in the light of scripture, or reason, or history, will despise it on 
that account? When waters have been long dammed up and are 
ready to overflow, a little child may let them out; with one of its little 
fingers may make a line across the dam, along which the waters will 
begin ‘first to trickle, then to flow ina little stream, then to deepen 
and widen a channel for themselves, and in the end become a mighty 
and resistless torrent. And so this movement may yet be “as the 
letting out of waters.” Certainly the Low-Church party cannot much 
longer maintain its present position, as one of defense and toleration 
in the Church; cannot much longer maintain its existence as a party 
of mere negations in the Church, denying baptismal theories, and 
denying sacrificial offerings, and denying priestly assumptions ; cannot 
much longer afford to be wasting its time, and consuming its energy, 
and wearing out its spirit, in needless controversies about unscrip- 
tural words and expressions in the Prayer-book ; cannot much longer 
be expected to go on using language which seems to teach one thing 
and needs to be explained to mean a very different thing, and so 
countenancing errors which could be cult up by the roots in a single 
day, effectually eradicated from the Church, by the change of a dozen 
words in the Prayer-book; and in a word, cannot much longer be 
confined in a Church which imposes such a yoke, and must and will 
continue to impose it, because a large majority in the Church has at 
length come to hold and teach, and means that the Church shall hold 
and teach, just those errors, which, contrary as they are to the word 
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of God, and to the Thirty-nine Articles of faith in the Prayer-book, 
and to the real doctrines of the Church, find their countenance and 
their only countenance in those few expressians in the Prayer-book. 
The movement which has already carried Bishop Cummins and others 
out of the Church, is, therefore, under God, as sure to go onward in 
some form, as waters to flow downward. 


THREE QUESTIONS THAT PRESENT THEMSELVES IN THIS CRISIS. 


And the great and solemn questions before the Church in the 
Diocese of Virginia, as to-day, in the Providence of God, occupying 
so favored and so responsible a position, are these three :— 

Will it remain in the Protestant Episcopal Church, with the almost 
certain prospect of the final overthrow and surrender of its principles? 

Or will it withdraw in a body, as a Church complete in itself, and 
thereby secure at once a Reformed Episcopal Church? 

Or will it leave many of its members to withdraw one by one, “as 
people, being ashamed, steal away when they flee in battle?” 

I know it will be said that in taking the step I have taken I have 
pursued this last course, and already fled away in the day of battle. 
But if so, it has surely not been from any fear of man, or man’s 
reproach. If has been simply on the principle that a man’s action 
will speak louder than his words, and simply that I might bear, in 
the most honest, and distinct, and emphatic way possible, my feeble 
testimony to the necessity for a Reformed Episcopal Church. Had 
I seen any other way of doing this half so effectually, I would gladly 
have chosen it, and God helping me, fearlessly have pursued it. And 
surely the struggle the step has cost me, could my brethren in the 
ministry and other friends only know it, and the sacrifices it involves, 
ought to satisfy them of the strength of my convictions and the 
sincerity of my motives. 

And now, in concluding this letter, permit me, my dear Bishop, to 
add, that if anything in it shall appear to be wanting in respect to 
you or your Uflice, I beg you to believe it has not, for a moment, been 
so intended. My respect and admiration for you as the most faithful 
preacher of the pure gospel I have ever heard in any branch of the 
Church of Christ, my personal obligations to you for so many kind- 
nesses received at your hands, and every feeling of my heart, would 
forbid anything of the kind. When I commenced to write this letter, 
I had no idea of the length or the range of discussion it would 
assume. But as I have mused, the fire has burned, my convictions 
have come out clear and strong, and I have felt that, as a servant of 
Christ, and in furtherance of what I believed to be for His glory, I 
ought to be neither afraid nor ashamed to utter them. If aught has 
been written amiss, may He pardon and overrule it; if aught accord- 
ing to His will, may He bless and prosper it. 

With sincere veneration and affection, | am, my dear Bishop, 

Very truly, yours, etc., A.J. LATANS, 
To the Rt. Rev. John Johns, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of Virginia. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1875. 

Str: [have the honor to submit the following reports of the move- 
ments now making throughout the Empire of Japan to introduce into 
that ancient country a system of public instruction corresponding to the . 
systems in use in the western nations, and especially those of the United 
States. 

The appointment of Dr. Murray to the position of superintendent 
of schools and colleges in Japan lends an interest among American 
educators to his first official report; and the papers prepared by Mr. 
William E. Griffis, with the accompanying statistics from the Japan 
Mail, and by Dr. Stuart Eldridge, are interesting, as being the personal 
observations of American educators in Japan. I am indebted to the 
educational department of the Japanese government for the courtesy of 
an early copy of Dr. Murray’s report and for permission to make use of 
it, and to the two gentlemen named for their kindness in placing the 
results of their experience at my disposal. The summary of the school- 
law, taken from the Annual Report of this Bureau for 1872, and the 
account of the condition of Japan immediately subsequent to the first 
establishment of schools under the law, taken from the excellent official 
report of Mr. Watson, Her Britannic Majesty’s secretary of legation in 
Japan, give, in connection with the previous papers, a comprehensive 
view of the condition of this remarkable educational movement. (See 
Appendix A.) I recommend the publication of these papers as a circu- 
lar of information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 

Hon, C, DELANO, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


Approved, and publication ordered. 
C. DELANO, Secretary. 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


By WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS,, 
Late of the Inperial Japanese College, Tokid, ( Yedo,) Japan. 


For the second time in her history, Japan is attempting the colossal 
enterprise of introducing a civilization. The movement towards the 
adoption of the external forces, if not the ideals, of European nations, 
which began within the last decade and is now attracting the attention 
of the civilized world, is no new thing in the history of Dai Nippon. 
The restless desire of her people for improvement, and the outworkings 
of that noble trait in the Japanese character which prompts to the 
desertion of an old and the adoption of a new idea, when proved to be 
better, are the principal motors of the national desire to enter within 
the comity of modern nations and, by mastering their ideas and follow- 
ing their examples, to become their equals. Asin the first instance, in 
the early centuries, so now, they have declared their belief that “ Educa- 
tion is the basis of all progress.” 

That the true position of this recent development of national life in 
the history of the empire may be fully understood, a very brief sketch 
of Japanese history may fitly open this paper. 

The aborigines of Japan are the Ainos, a race of men now inhabiting 
the island of Yezo. From the very ancient prehistoric time, the islands 
of Dai Nippon were inhabited by these wandering tribes of hunters and 
fishermen. About the year 660 B.C., a band of conquerors who had 
come from the main land of Asia began the conquest of Southern Japan. 
In a few years they had possessed themselves of Kiushiu, Shikoku, and 
the central and southern portions of the main island.* Who these con- 


*A great many errors in Japanese history and geography have become stereotyped 
in our text- and reference-books, which are reproduced in the notes and letters of tour- 
ists, and by book-makers, who, haying never visited Japan, have copied from the old 
mistaken authorities. An almost perfectly uniform system of transliterating Japanese 
names into English has been adopted by Anglo-Japanese scholars, which it is hoped 
the educated people of this country will assist in popularizing. By this method Ja- 
panese names are given the simplest orthography, and their proximate pronunciation 
can be easily attained. 


IIIA BS BLD 6 os ons Pais then «dana oe gina cena se Sen arm. 
oo FT eh data aie sing Ee ae ei me ae eV ope eam aan sen prey. 
Fey & 29 ay ek ob Des 2 re eee a machine, 
a” Si CN a a Re RI ate afc Soe ata bone. 
ee ae Na a il A ie fn den tc tay rule 
ar * ne ee 2 sp ee bite. 
ei “ ve (EL SA eR 256 PES ts aR a BA bay. 


Final u is usually short. 
e and i before a consonant are usually short. 
Long vowels are marked by a bar over them, thus: Tokio. 
The five large islands of Japan are Kiushiu, (nine provinces,) Shikoku, (four proy- 
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querors were, whether Tartars, Coreans, Chinese, or Malays, is not 
known, though the probability is that they were Tartars. They brought 
agriculture and the rudiments of civilization with them, though they 
possessed neither writing, books, nor literature, except oral productions. 
From the blending of these two races sprang the ancient Japanese, 
who developed a type of physical structure and national life which 
later importations of blood, fdeas, and customs have not radically 
altered. 

In the later centuries, from the fourth to the eighth of the Christian 
era, after the conquest of Corea by the Japanese empress Jigd Kogo, 
came letters, writing, books, literature, religion, ethics, polities, medi- 
cine, arts, science, agriculture, manufactures, and the varied appliances 
of civilization; and with these entered thousands of immigrants from 
Corea and China. Under the intellectual influence of Buddhism—the 
powerful and aggressive faith that had already led captive the half of 
Asia—of the Confucian ethics and philosophy, and Chinese literature, 
the horizon of the Japanese mind was immensely broadened. By the 
more material appliances borrowed from Corea—the pupil of China— 
the Japanese became a civilized people. In the time of the European 
“dark ages” the Japanese were enjoying what, in comparison, was a high 
state of civilization. Nevertheless, so definitely fixed and persistent 
was the original type of the Japanese national character, as the result- 
ant of original ancestral impress, soil, climate, food, and natural influ- 
ences, that the Japanese of to-day are a people differing widely from the 
Chinese in physique, temperament, character, habits, customs, and 
ideas. 

Up to the twelfth century the Mikado was the sole ruler of his people ; 
instead of the usual development of a priestly and a warrior-caste, 
there arose in Japan the civil and military orders. Towards the end 


inces,) Hondo, (main land,) Yezo and Saghalin, (Russian name,) or Kabafitito, (J apan- 
ese name.) Foreign book-makers have, to a man, fallen into the error of calling the 
main island Niphon, or Nippon. There is no island haying such a name. Dai Nippon, 
or Dai Nihon, (Great Japan,) is the name of the entire empire, or the Japanese archi- 
pelago. To restrict the term Nippon to one island is unwarrantable and wholly mis- 
leading. Hondo (main land) is the official name given to the largest island, and it is 
best to use this term. The Liu Kin islands belong to Japan, and are governed by Ja- 
panese officers appointed by the Mikado, They are wrongly marked Loo Choo on our 
maps. The term Yedo, which can be spelled with but one d, (and is composed of ye, 
bay, and do, door, hence Bay-door,) has not been used either officially or popularly by 
the Japanese since 1868. Tokio (to, east; kio, capital) is the official and popular 
name of the Japanese capital. Tokei is another spelling and pronunciation used 
chiefly by those who affect Chinese learning. O/zaka is the correct orthography of the 
name of the second largest Japanese city. Kioto, not miako—a common noun—is the 
name of the old capital. Hakodaté, not Hakodadi, is the seaport in Yezo, (not Jesso 
or Yesso.) Nugata is on the west coast. Shimonoseki (not Simonosaki) is the name 
of the place on which the retainers of the daimio of Hagi, the chief city in Choshui, 
erected batteries and brought about the foreign naval and financial vietory by whioh 
the batteries were destroyed, the town fired, and an indemnity of three million Mexican 
dollars extorted. ia 
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of the twelfth century, the military power of the empire fell into the 
hands of the Minamoto family of military chieftains. In old times 
every general was called asho-gun, but Yoritomo, in 1186, was made sei- 
i-tai sho-gun, barbarian-repressing commander-in-chief or great general, 
This was the beginning of that great usurpation that lasted, with some 
intermission, until 1868, The Mikado in Kidto was overawed by the 
military usurper at Kamakura or Yedo, though the prestige of the 
Mikado never diminished. The reverence of the people never abated, 
notwithstanding the people feared their iron-handed ruler, the Sho-gun, 
‘“The Sho-gun all men fear, the Mikado all men love,” is a Japanese say- , 
ing. Foreigners acquired the idea, which still lingers in our unrevised 
text-books, that there were “ two emperors” in Japan, one“ spiritual,” the 
other “temporal.” The truth is that there was but one emperor, the 
Mikado, and the Sho-gun was a military usurper. The term “ Tycoon,” 
(properly Tai-kun,) meaning “ great prince” or “ illustrious sovereign,” was 
never used in Japanese official documents previous to the Perry treaty. 
It was an absurd fiction of authority, a piece of pompous bombast, de- 
signed to deceive the foreign envoys and treaty-makers as to the real 
relation of the Shd-gun to his master the Mikado. The Sho-gun was a 
vassal of the fourth grade, without the slightest shadow of right to make 
a treaty. His final assumption of authority in signing the treaties with 
foreigners without the consent of the Mikado was the occasion of his 
overthrow in 1868. Even without the presence of foreigners on the soil 
of Japan the duarchy would have fallen and a reversion to the ancient 
monarchy would have taken place. The presence of foreigners merely 
hastened what wasalready inevitable. It added momentum to the ma- 
chinery of revolution already at work. The Sho-gunate fell in 1868; the 
feudal system was abolished in 1871. 

It is not within the province of this paper to explain, as far as the 
writer may imagine he understands them, the causes and motives that 
led the new government to adopt, or profess to adopt, the modern ideal 
of civilization and to enter vigorously upon the path of reform. He 
can simply give the merest outline of the present state of education in 
Japan and contrast it with the old ideals and methods. 

Under the old régime of the Sho-guns, all foreign ideas and influences 
were systematically excluded, and the isolation of Japan from the rest 
of the world was made the supreme policy of the government. Profound 
peace lasted from the beginning of the seventeenth century to 1868. Dur- 
ing this time, schools and colleges, literature and learning, flourished. 
It was the period of scholastic, not of creative, intellectual activity. 
The basis of education was Chinese. What we consider the means of 
education, reading and writing, were to them the ends. Of classified 
science there was little or none. Mathematics was considered as fit 
only for merchants and shop-keepers. No foreign languages were 
studied, and their acquisition was forbidden. Whatever of European 
learning, through the medium of the Dutch tongue, was obtained, was 
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gotten secretly. Etiquette, physical and martial exercises, occupied 
largely the time and attention of the students. There was no depart- 
ment of education, though universities were established at Kidto and 
Yedo, large schools in the daimio’s capitals, and innumerable private 
schools all over the country. WNine-tenths of the people could read and 
write. Books were very numerous and cheap. Cireulating libraries 
existed in every city and town. Literary clubs and associations for 
mutual improvement were common even in country villages. Neverthe- 
less, in comparison with the ideal systems and practice of the progres- 
sive men of New Japan, the old style was as different from the present 
as the training of an English youth in medieval times is from that of a 
London or Oxtord student of the present day. Although an attempt 
to meet some of the educational necessities arising from the al- 
tered conditions of the national life were made under the Shd-gun’s 
régime, yet the first attempt at systematic work in the large cities was 
made under the Mikado’s government, and the idea of a new national 
plan of education is theirs only, In 1871 the Mom Bu Sho, omdepart- 
ment of education, was formed, of which the high counselor Oki, aman 
of indomitable vigor and perseverance, was made head. From the 
very first, however, the new government had given great attention to 
the work of education, and had re-organized on a larger scale the old Kai 
Sei J6 (place of reform) in TOkid, as the language-school was called. 
The Rey. Guido F. Verbeck, a missionary of the Reformed Chureh of 
America, who had been in Nagasaki since 1860, had mastered the lan- 
guage, instructed numbers of native young men, and won the confi- 
dence of the government, was appointed head of this school, which, 
under his administration, rapidly improved in organization, discipline, 
and standard of instruction. During the whole of Mr. Verbeck’s con- 
nection with the education-department, his energy, industry, and ability 
were beyond praise. He acted as adviser, organizer, and general fac- 
totum of the education-department. Education in foreign languages 
and science, foreign school-methods, discipline, standards, ideas, books, 
appliances, furniture, were all new things inJapan. Jealousy, suspicion, 
ignorance, had to be met and overcome, confidence inspired, and raw 
and refractory material for teachers and scholars had to be dealt with, 
Success finally crowned the efforts, and the Imperial College in TOkid 
is now not only the largest schoolin Japan, but is the first in discipline, 
standard, and organization, having a brilliant corps of professional in- 
structors and hundreds of trained and earnest students. 

According to the scheme of national education promulgated in 1872, 
the empire is divided into eight Dai Gaku Ku, (Daigakku,) or great ed- 
ucational divisions. In each of these there is to be a university, nor- 
mal school, schools of foreign languages, high schools, and primary 
schools. The total number of schools will number, it is expected, over 
55,000. Only in the higher schools is a foreign language to be taught. 
In the lower schools the Japanese learning and elementary science 
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translated or adopted from European or American text-books are to be 
taught. The general system of instruction, methods, discipline, school- 
aids, furniture, architecture, are to be largely adopted from foreign mod- 
els, and are now to a great extent in vogue throughout the country. The 
writer has had nearly four years’ experience in actual educational work 
in Japan, and in traveling through the country has noticed almost in- 
variably the use of new text-books, written in Japanese, but adapted 
from foreign models, blackboards and chalk, slate and pencils, steel 
pens, iron ink, chairs, tables, charts, and a host of new improvements, 
some diverging considerably from our models, according to native taste, 
faney, knowledge, or means, but all tending to improvement, and of 
unquestionable advantage over those of old systems. 

The statistics given below were published by the education-depart- 
ment one year ago, The writer regrets that he cannot furnish them for 
1874 and 1875 in time for publication in this volume. 

In spite of the Formosan affair, the past year has been one of quiet, 
steady progress in education, though the education-department is com- 
pelled to limit its labors and enterprises, from lack of suffictent appro- 
priations. The statistics here appended relate simply to the schools in 
which foreign languages or sciences are taught. It is quite safe to say 
that, to be correct up to the present date, their figures should be increased 
at least 20 percent. Of the seven or eight thousand public and the large 
number of private schools, in which the Japanese language is the sole 
vehicle of instruction, nothing is said in these statistics. Several other 
schools of high grade under other government-departments are not noted 
in this list. In order to understand fully the details of the table, a few 
explanations are here given: 

Gaku ko, or Gakko, school—literally, “ learning-place ;” Fu, imperial 
city, of which there are three, TOkid, O/zaka, and Kioto; Ken, prefectural 
division of the empire. Japan has about 72 kens. 

|For the summary of Japanese educational statistics Professor Griffis 
refers to the statement in the Japan Weekly Mail of February 21, 1874, 
from which the following statistics of schools under the immediate 
control of the educational department are taken :] 


{From the Japanese Weekly Mail, February 21, 1874.] 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS UNDER THE IMMEDIATE CONTROL OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


I. Kaiseigakko at Tokio, (first Daigakku.) 

(1) 15 teachers—2 Japanese, 13 foreigners. 
A. Jurisprudence and philosophy: 1 English and 4 American teachers. 
B. Technology: 4 French teachers. 
C. Mining : 4 German teachers. 

(2) 236 students. 
A. Jurisprudence, (preparatory:) First class, 10 students; second class, 15 

students. 

B. Philosophy (preparatory :) First class, 20 students; second class, 18 students ; 


third class, 20 students. 
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C. Technology, (preparatory:) Lower class of three years, 10 students; upper 

class of 1 year, 16 students; lower class of 1 year, 24 paca AS 

D. Mining: Third class, 11 students. 

E. Mining, (preparatory :) First class, 11 students; second class, 7 students; 

third class, 17 students. 

F. Manufacturing, (preparatory:) Sixth class, upper portion, 28 students; sixth 

class, lower portion, 24 students. 
(Besides, there are several students not included in the classes.) 
II. Igakko (school of medicine) at Tokio. 
(1) 19 teachers—11 Japanese, 8 German. 
Medicine and surgery: 2 teachers, 
. Anatomy: 1 teacher. 
. Natural history and mathematics: 1 teacher. 
. Physies and chemistry: 1 teacher. 
. Latin and German: 1 teacher. 
. German and arithmetic: 1 teacher. 
. Pharmacy: 1 teacher. 
(2) 242 students, 
A. Main studies: Sixth class, 34 students; seventh class, 1 student; tenth class, 
33 students. 

B. Preparatory studies: First class, 7 students; second class, 47 students; third 

class, 57 students; fourth class, 46 students. 

C. Hospital, 17 students. 

Il. Igakko (school of medicine) at Nagasaki, (fifth Daigakku.) 
(1) 10 teachers—7 Japanese, 3 foreigners. 
A. Medicine: 2 Dutch teachers. 
B. German and Latin: 1 German teacher. 
(2) 74 students. 

A. Main studies: Seventh class, five students; eighth class, 11 students; ninth 

class, 13 students; tenth class, 12 students. 

B. Preparatory studies: Fourth class, 33 students. 

—School of foreign languages at Tokio, (first Daigakku.) 
(1) 32 teachers—17 Japanese, 15 foreigners. 

A. English language: 5 English and 2 American teachers. 

B. French language: 3 French teachers. 

C. German language: 3 German teachers. 

D. Russian language: 1 Russian teacher. 

KE. Chinese language: 1 Chinese teacher. 

(2) 542 students. 

A. English language, upper degree: First class, 28 students; second class, 24 
students. 

B. English language, lower degree: First class,29 students; second class, 29 stu- 
dents; third class, 28 students; fourth class, No. 1, 37 students ; fourth class, 
No. 2, 33 students; fourth class, No. 3, 28 students; classes not passed exam- 
ination, 58 students. 

C. French language, upper degree: Fourth class, 32 students. 

D. French language, lower degree: First class, 20 students; second class, 14 stu- 
dents ; third class, 9 students; classes not passed examination, 21 students. 

E, German language, upper degree: Fourth class, 10 students. 

F. German language, lower degree: First class, 20 students ; second class, 27 stu- 
dents; third class, 21 students; fourth class, 18 students; classes not passed 
examination, 11 students. 

G. Chinese language, lower degree: First class, 9 students; second class, 9 stu 
dents; third class, 5 students ; fourth elass, 9 students. 
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H. Russian language, lower degree: First class, 5 students; fourth class, 9 stu- 
dents. 
V.—Kaimeigakko at O'zaka, (third Daigakku.) 
(1) 9 teachers—5 Japanese, 4 English. 
(2) 117 students. 
A. English language, upper degree: First class, 1 student; second class, 9 stu- 
dents; third class, 8 students; fourth class, 16 students. 
B. English language, lower degree : First class, 9 students ; second class, 27 stu 
dents ; third class, 20 students ; fourth class, 27 students. 
ViI—Kowungakko at Nagasaki, (fifth Daigakku.) 
(1) 5 teachers—3 Japanese, 2 Americans. 
(2) 90 students. 
English language, lower degree: First class, 21 students; second class, 29 stu- 
dents; third class, 26 students; fourth class, 14 students. 
VIL. Fematle-school at Tokio, (first Daigakku.) 
(1) 7 female teachers—6 Japanese, 1 American. 
(2) 36 female students. 
(There is no classification established.) 
VIII. Normal school at Tokio, (first Daigakku.) 
(1) 4 teachers—3 Japanese, 1 American. 
(2) 85 students. 
A. Upper degree, 31 students; B. Lower degree, 54 students. 
(3) 85 students for the lower schools—56 males, 29 females. Sixth class, 12 males, 
3 females; seventh class, 33 males, 16 females; eighth class, 11 males, 10 females. 
IX. Normal school at O’zaka, (third Daigakku.) 
(1) 2 teachers. 
(2) 34 students. 
(There is no classification established. } 
X. Normal school at Miyagi, (seventh Daigakku.) 
(1) 2 teachers. 
(2) 46 students. 
(There is no classification established. ) 


TOTAL. 


(1) 7 government-schools, 97 teachers—51 Japanese, (45 males, 6 females,) 46 
foreigners, (45 males, 1 female ;) 1337 students—1301 males, 36 females. 

(2) 3 normal schools established by government, 8 teachers—7 Japanese, 1 for- 
eigner; 165 students, 85 students for the lower schools, (56 males, 29 females.) 


Statistics of lower schools, both public and private, established in various Fus and Kens. 


EI OP ROH OOS). oo wo oan oima ere ee cen cacoaia eek wa clin sa > cm clewn ome 6, 261 
DN MIIEETE OGG So fone o 0 ck cleat Secon es hese ane ae ain cos ona Sue od Daehn 5, 856 
ELIMI OT GS feat ao cic cles cies poe lee cee cate Soe omic coe SERS ea eee Eee 472, 047 


{From the Japan Weekly Mail, March 4, 1874.] 
THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN FUS AND KENS. 


FIRST DAIGAKKU-KU. 


Tokio-Fu : Schools of foreign languages, 5, (4 of English and 1 of French.) 
Irregular schools: 27 of English, 2 of French, and 1 of German language. Besides 
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these there are 28 where the English, French, and German languages are taught, and 
books are translated into Japanese or Chinese, and writing is also taught. 
Kanagawa-Ken : School of foreign languages, 1. 
Tiba-Ken : Irregular school, 1. 
Ashigara-Ken: Irregular school, 1. 
Tochigi-Ken: Irregular school, 1. 


e SECOND DAIGAKKU-KU. 


Shidzuoka-Ken : School of foreign languages, 1; irregular school, 1. 
Chikuma-Ken ; Irregular school, 1. 

Ishikawa-Ken: Irregular night-schools, 6; irregular school, 1. 
Tsugura-Ken: Private school of middle class, 1. 


THIRD DAIGAKKU-KU. 


O'zaka-Fu: School of English language, 1; irregular school, 1.* 

Kioto-Fu: School of English, French, and German languages, 1. 

Sakai-Ken: Private school of middle class, 1; school of English language, 1.. 
Okayama-Ken: Private schools of middle class, 2. 

Kochi-Ken: School of English language, 1. 


FOURTH DAIGAKKU-KU. 
Yamaguchi-Ken: Schools of foreign languages, 2, (one of English and 1 of Germam 
anguage. ) 


FIFTH DAIGAKKU-KU. 


Mitswma-Ken: School of English language, 1. 
Shirakawa-Ken: School of English language, 1. 
Kagoshima-Ken: School of English and French languages, 1. 
Kokura-Ken: Irregular schools, 2. 


SIXTH DAIGAKKU-KU,. 


Niigata-Ken: Schools of foreign languages, 5. 
Wakamatsu-Ken: School of English language, 1. 
Okitama-Ken: School of English and French languages,1. 


SEVENTH DAIGAKKU-KU, 


Miyagi-Ken: School of English and French languages, 1. 
Iwasaki-Ken: Irregular school, 1, 
Aomori-Ken: School of English language, 1. 


The total number of this class of schools is 103; 4 of which are private schools of the 
middle class; 25 schools of foreign languages; 68 are irregular schools, and 6 are 
night-schools. 


LETTER OF STUART ELDRIDGE, M. D., TO THE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION, 


HAKODATE, July 17, 1874. 
DEAR GENERAL: I feel that I owe you a sort of report of progress, 
and you should have had a report before this but for several reasons, 


chiefly that the information you desired I found it almost impossible to 
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obtain after leaving Yedo, which place is the headquarters of everything 
in Japan. <4 * ig bs For the last two years I have had a 


sort of medical directorship of the northern district of Japan, which in- 
cludes Yezo and the Japanese portion of Saghalin. There are quite a 
number of government-hospitals and dispensaries scattered through this 
district, the largest and most important being af Hakodaté. Ihave a 
one-man-power medical school, also, averaging about thirty pupils, to 
which I devote my chief attention. LI lecture daily. We have quite a~ 
respectable hospital at Hakodaté, part of which I found on my arrival 
and to which I have added a new building. 

I send you by this mail a photograph of my school at the close of 
1873 and also photographs of the hospital, all taken by a native artist. 
I cannot speak in too high terms of the Japanese youth as medical 
students. [have not found the trouble much complained of by instructors 
in other branches of knowledge, 7. ¢., that, when the Japanese have ob- 
tained the merest smattering of knowledge, they assume to have com- 
pleted the course, and act accordingly. Perhaps [have been associated 
with exceptionally good men. I have several native assistants who 
were pretty well instructed in foreign medicine by others before I came, 
and who, for medical common sense and general education in the science, 
will not compare unfavorably with the average practitioner at home. In 
fact, all Japanese physicians of any respectability whatever (I mean 
respectable standing among their own people) practice western medicine 
exclusively, just so far as they know it, having entirely abandoned the 
old Chinese system. Many of the better class of native doctors have 
obtained a reading acquaintance with one or more foreign languages, 
butthere are many who have received a certain amount of oral instruction 
or from the few translations as yet made, but are unable, from want of 
time or other cause, to undertake the study of a foreign tongue. To 
meet the wants of this class, as well as to furnish promptly to all the 
current news of our science, I have established a bi-monthly medical 
journal in Japanese, of which I am sole editor and which is translated 
by my more advanced students. My journal, which is called the Kin- 
se-L-Setzu, (or Modern Medical News,) is published at Yedo by the gov- 
ernment, and is sold at a price just sufficient to cover the expense of 
issue. The first number, which was very small and very badly printed, 
was issued in an edition of five hundred. Of the second number an 
edition of one thousand was called for. I receive no compensation in 
money for the great amount of extra labor which this undertaking 
demands, but, of course, expect indirect benefit. I send you by this 
mail the first and second numbers. Pray remember that I labor under 
the disadvantage of being five hundred miles from the office of publica- 
tion, and that I am, by necessity, my own artist. You can hardly 
imagine the labor necessary to secure a correct translation of technical 
literature into Japanese. Everything is first translated from my manuy 
script by one hand, and translated back into English by a second hand 
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unfamiliar with the original. I then compare the original with this re- 
translated version. That you may be able to form some idea of my 
journal, I give below tables of contents of Nos. [ and II. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1 oF KIN-SE-I-SETZU, MARCH, 1874. 


1. Introduction, by editor. 
2. Introduction, by native assistant. 
3. Removal of tumors by ligation with India rubber, (with cuts.) 
4. On the relief of pain. No. 1, (with cuts.) 
5. Quarantine hygiene, and the cholera. 
6. Diagnosis of fatty tumors, by-cold. 
7. Ergotine in hemorrhage. 
8. Extemporized surgical needles. 
9. Removal of foreign bodies from ear. 
10. Necessity of government-inspection of imported drugs and medi- 


cines. 
CONTENTS OF No. 2, MAY, 1874. 


1. Lectures on urethral stricture, by editor. Lecture 1, (with cuts.) 
2. Surgery without hemorrhage, Esmarch’s method, (with cuts.) 
3. Apparatus for dislocated fingers. 
4, Necessity of government-inspection of coal-oil. 
5. Necessity of education of midwives in Japan. 
6. On the relief of pain. No. 2. 
7. Use of copper salts in cholera. 
8. Nitrite of amyl, a new remedy for asthma. 
9. Rules for administration of arsenic. 
10. Oxide of zine in infantile diarrhea. 
11. Tinetura ferri chloridi in small-pox. 
12. Gelatine suppositories in fecal accumulation. 
13. Treatment of syphilitic onychia. 
14, Tinctura ferri chloridi in post-partum hemorrhage. 
15. Ergotine in hemorrhage. No. 2. 
16. Glycerine as an excipient. 
17. New sign of death. 
18. Worms in the heart and blood-vessels of dog in China and Japan. 
* * * * * * * 
Pray remember me to our common friends, and believe me, with 
grateful recollections of many kindnesses, yours, 
STUART ELDRIDGH, M. D.* 
General JOHN EATON, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. 0., U. 8. A. 
*Stuart Eldridge, M. D., now in extensive private practice at Yokohama, is an 
merican gentleman, born in Philadelphia, who entered the Volunteer Army from Wis- 
consin as a private and was mustered out at the end of the war as a first lieutenant 
and brevet major. He was subsequently librarian of the Department of Agriculture 
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COPY OF THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF HON. DAVID MURRAY, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN JA- 
PAN, TO THE VICE-MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


To the Honorable FUJIMARO TANAKA, Vice-Minister of Education : 


At the close of the present year (6th Meiji) I desire to submit some 
statements and suggestions in regard to the progress and prospects of 
education in this country. 

I am aware that my arrival in Japan is still too recent to justify me 
in claiming such a knowledge of its educational affairs as would entitle 
my conclusions to any considerable weight. In the subsequent years 
during which I may have the honor to serve the Japanese government 
I hope to be able to lay before the department of education the results 
of more mature observations and that these may be more worthy of 
consideration than the preliminary views which I now submit. 

It has been to me a great satisfaction, not indeed unexpected, to find 
so profound an interest in the cause of education among all classes of 
society and so earnest a determination on the part of the government 
to employ every means for its promotion. The encouraging words which 
it pleased His Imperial Majesty the Tenno to address to me on this 
subject, when I was honored with an interview, have been everywhere 
re-echoed in all my conferences with members of the government since 
my arrival. I feel, therefore, that I cannot go beyond my imperial in- 
structions, nor beyoud the wishes of the government, in my endeavors 
to press the claims of education upon the attention of those to whom 
this important work is intrusted. The highest well-being of a nation 
can only be secured by educating its population. This function may 

fairly be considered the very highest belonging to a government. The 
physical comfort, the intellectual activity, and the moral integrity of the 
individuals of a nation are dependent on their proper education. In its 
just sense education has to do with all parts of a man’s nature. It must, 
so far as possible, provide him with a sound physical constitution, by 
teaching him how to exercise and care for his body. It must develop and 
cultivate his intellectual and moral capacities ; powers of mind, to plan; 
moral powers, to discern and maintain the right; bodily powers, to exe- 
cute; these constitute the educated man. And to produce educated 
men in numbers and force sufficient to energize the whole nation is the 
present great duty of the government of Japan. 


and one of the demonstrators of anatomy in Georgetown Medical College, D. C. He 
accompanied the American agricultural commission employed by the Japanese govern- 
ment as secretary, and was afterward appointed by that government chief surgeon of 
the district of Hakodaté, in Northern Japan. In all these positions his energy, indus- 
try, and intelligence have gained him the merited confidence of his superior officers 
and the general estimation of those among whom he has lived. 
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JAPAN NOT AN ILLITERATE NATION. 


In the first place, however, let it be premised that Japan is in no 
sense to be regarded as an illiterate nation. Tried bya standard which 
we apply to the western nations, Japan will not fall far behind the most 
favored. The number of persons in the population who cannot read 
and write the Kana is comparatively small. If the estimates which I 
have received from intelligent sources are even approximately accurate, 
Japan will rank in the general diffusion of education with the most ad- 
vanced nations of Europe or America. It is well known that even the 
most degraded classes of the population are able to write the ordinary 
Kana and to read the books printed in that style, and that this is true 
of the women among them as well as the men. And when again the 
nation is tried by a higher standard, it must be conceded that the edu- 
cation which has given to the governing classes the wisdom to maintain 
an organized government for an unbroken period of twenty-five hundred 
years must have some title to our respect. It may have had its defects ; it 
may have failed in giving to the nation that impulse towards material de- 
velopment and that strong sense of individual dignity and responsibility 
which western civilization has developed, yet it must be admitted to 
have shown a marvelous power of imparting stability to national insti- 


tutions. ; 
TEACHING MUST BE IN THE NATIVE LANGUAGE. 


In devising, therefore, a future educational system for Japan, we are 
not called upon to start from the beginning, but we have already a good 
foundation of national intelligence on which to build. Educational insti- 
tutions are so much a matter of growth, dependent on external cireum- 
stances and national temperament, that it would be folly to ignore what 
has been done in the past when we make plans for the future. There 
are certain fixed elements in the problem which, whatever else may be 
changed, must remain essentially unchanged. In the present case, one 
of these is the language in which the education is to be communicated. 
No system of universal education can be successfully carried out which 
shall not employ as its vehicle the common language of the people. It 
must be confessed that the Japanese language presents very serious 
difficulties in the way of using it as the medium for modern learning. 
And yet, until the means are provided for conveying this learning in the 
language understood by all, education can only be enjoyed by a favored 
few. It must, therefore, be fully understood that the efforts to carry 
forward the national education in the languages of Europe are only tem- 
porary expedients. Just asin the Middle Ages in Europe the Latin — 
was employed as the learned language for imparting the education of 
that day, so at present, in Japan, the English, French, and German 
must be regarded as the temporary media for the introduction of the 
new branches of learning. From the very nature of things, only a very 
limited number can ever receive their education through these languages. — 
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Hence the few thus educated must in turn be employed to impart their 
acquisitions in the vernacular to their less favored countrymen. They 
must be looked upon as the future educators of the nation. It is to 
them we must look to prepare the books and organize the schools. They 
must show the better methods for developing the industrial resources 
of the country. And having themselves enjoyed the advantages of a 
higher intellectual and moral culture, they must assume the task of 
adapting what is good in this new civilization to the wants and cireum- 
stances of their country. 


NEED OF JAPANESE TEXT-BOOKS. 


While, therefore, institutions for teaching foreign languages and the 
sciences which as yet are found only in these languages must for the 
present be considered an essential part of the educational system of 
Japan, and must be fostered and increased accordingly, the future aim 
of the department of education must be to naturalize education. There 
are two chief means at hand for effecting this object: the one is to pre- 
pare and introduce Japanese text-books on the various branches of 
western learning. <A beginning has already been made in this direc- 
tion. A number of books have been translated and compiled from 
foreign sources and have already been quite extensively introduced into 
the schools. They consist of reading-books, arithmetics, algebras, books 
on elementary natural sciences and on political and social science. 
Charts, models, and blackboards have also been prepared, and are now 
widely used in elementary Japanese instruction in the place of the more 
cumbrous methods previously in use. This department of work requires 
to be carried forward with judgment and energy. Many more books in 
the various branches of learning and science are required. And the 
department of education ought both to encourage private enterprise 
and to employ the best available talent in order to provide the books 
necessary to meet the demands of the increasing intelligence of the 


country. 
NEED. OF SCHOOLS FOR TRAINING TEACHERS. 


The second means which is at hand to be employed in reforming the 
system of vernacular instruction is the training of teachers. The work 
of a school-teacher is one of the most difficult, as well'as most dignified, 
ofemployments. To teach children the best things in the best ways is 
an accomplishment worth some effort to attain, and cannot be attained 
without effort. 

Normal schools for the training of teachers have invariably, in Europe 
and America, been found to furnish the most efficient means for improv- 
ing the education of a nation. They have been extensively established, 
especially in France, Germany, and the United States, and have resulted 
in the most wonderful improvement of the primary and middle schools 


of these countries. They are even more necessary in Japan than in any 
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of these countries, because the new method of teaching and the new 
subjects to be taught differ in a greater degree here than elsewhere 
from those formerly in use. It is therefore with great satisfaction that 
I refer to the work of the department in this direction. The normal 
school established at Tokei has shown its usefulness by the excellent 
results already attained. Under the guidance of its efficient foreign 
principal, the students there are receiving a training for their future 
profession of teachers which will give them an immense advantage over 
others. The methods of teaching children in classes instead of singly; 
the use of charts and blackboards for illustrating the subjects of in- 
struction; the method of classifying and grading the scholars of a school 
so as to economize time; the enforcement of rules in regard to order and 
punctuality ; all these are matters which are being impressed upon the 
mind of the future teachers. And besides these things, which relate to 
the organization and management of schools, they are carried through 
a regular course of instruction in western learning, so far as it can be 
imparted in the Japanese language. The Arabic system of numbers and 
computation, which possesses such advantage over the Chinese system 
as to make it certain that it must supersede it, is taught to them. 

They receive instruction in the elements of western science and in 
the history and geography of the great commercial nations with which 
Japan has such intimate relations. Much remains here still to be done. 

Higher text-books than have yet been prepared are needed to enable 
the students to carry their studies still further. They must have a 
longer and more varied experience in the methods of modern teaching. 
That experience should run through not only the grades of a primary 
school, but should include those of the middle school as well. To 
this end the training-school attached to the normal school, which has 
been of such service in the education of the teachers, should be enlarged 
and carried as rapidly as possible up into the grades of a middle-school- 
course. The teachers will there have both a better education them- 
selves and have the means of developing their talents for teaching in 
more varied and difficult branches. From my observations of the oper- 
ations of this institution and the wide field of usefulness in this direc- 
tion, I unhesitatingly pronounce it the most promising work in which 
the department of education is engaged, and I bespeak for it the fos- 
tering care and the cordial support which it has received in the past. 

And I equally desire to commend the new enterprises of this kind 
which have already been commenced in other parts of the empire; one 
in O’saka, in the third grand school-district, and another in Miyagi, 
in the seventh grand school-district. The system on which these 
institutions are established is the same as that at Tokei, and, if they 
are conducted with equal intelligence and energy, may fairly be expect- 
ed to furnish equally valuable results. The teachers for these new in- 
stitutions are selected from those who have already finished their course 
of training in the Tokei normal school, and they will bring to_their 
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task, it may be hoped, the spirit which they receive from the parent 
institution. 

As the training of native teachers is, in my estimation, the most direct 
and the most rapid means for reforming the system of education in Japan, 
I may be pardoned for pressing earnestly the duty of making every effort 
for this end. It is possible, it seems to me, not only to train up by means 
of the normal schools a body of new teachers, thoroughly qualified for the 
new work required of them, but also to do something towards helping the 
present body of teachers to prepare themselves for doing in much better 
ways their tasks. To effect this, we may employ a method which has 
been found efficient in other countries. This consists in calling together 
the teachers in any conveniently-situated district of country, and for a 
short time submitting them to a course of instruction in regard to ways 
of teaching and in new branches of study. The best graduates of the 
normal school under the supervision of the superintendents and inspect- 
ors might be employed to carry out this plan. Each ken in a grand 
school-district might thus be visited in succession, the teachers in that 
ken all be summoned together at the kencho, their schools in the mean 
time being suspended ; and for the allotted time, say, one month, they 
may be formed into classes under the normal teachers, and by them be 
instructed in the way they in turn are to teach their scholars. The 
methods of using the reading-charts and blackboards and the new text- 
books may readily be explained; they may be shown how to classify 
and arrange their schools so as to save themselves much time and labor ; 
they may learn the importance of making and enforcing proper rules 
and regulations; and, finally, they may imbibe some of that spirit of prog- 
ress and improvement which they see in the apostles of this order of 
things. After a training of this kind, even for a short time, it may 
readily be seen with what new spirit and euergy and intelligence they 
- would go back to their former work. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


I come now to a branch of my subject which I am well aware has 
already received from this department very earnest consideration. Yet 
its importance and the urgent necessity for early action in reference to it 
will, I trust, justify me in referring to it here. I mean female-education. 

The importance of educating the women of a country cannot be over- 
rated. ‘To themare necessarily intrusted the careand training of children 
in their earliest and most impressible years. The influence which they 
exert is not merely due to the direct instructions which they give them, 
but the example which they present to them in their manners and con- 
versation. If, then, the future men of the nation are to be inspired with 
the best motives and be guided by the best principles, the mothers must 
first be educated up to the standard. The home-life of a country depends 
upon the women. To make this happy, the women must be so educated 


that they may understand and sympathize with the plans and pursuits 
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of their husbands and brothers. In Japan, as elsewhere, a distinction 
has always been made against her in distributing the benefits of educa- 
tion. It is time to place her upon the same level in privileges of educa- 
tion which the men of Japan have begun to claim for themselves. 
Hence the present efforts to advance female-education deserve the encour- 
agement of all friends of Japan. _ 

In various parts of the empire we find both public and private insti- 
tutions designed to give a better education to females than their old 
schools were intended to give. It is a great pleasure to me to refer to 
the foreign school for girls under the care of this department now in 
operation in Tokei. It is creditable alike to the department and the 
directors and teachers. It may well be taken as the nucleus for a much 
larger institution, which may extend the same advantages to a much 
larger number. 

At present it only accommodates day-students, and can only, there- 
fore, be resorted to by those living ip the vicinity. Larger grounds and - 
buildings are needed for it, so that besides day-students the institution 
may admit girls to reside init. In the home provided the resident stu- 
dents could learn not merely the usual text-book-studies, but also some- 
thing of home-life and home-occupations. 

As it has always been found in all western nations that females are 
the best teachers of children, it seems very desirable to make use of 
their agency in carrying forward the education of the country. They 
have more tact and patience than men in dealing with children and 
know better how to render them the assistance they need in their edu- 
cation. But, in order that women may be fitted to undertake the work 
of teaching, they must first be trained for it. And hence it becomes 
a duty of the department of education to provide some adequate means. 
of preparing a corps of female teachers. To effect this, it may be possi- 
ble to employ an expedient which has been successfully used in Europe 
and America. This consists in connecting a normal department with a 
well-organized school of the primary or middle grade. For example, 
let the plan be tried in connection with the girls’ school near Hitotsubashi. 
Here are classes of girls pursuing the studies of the primary grade accord- 
ing to the new methods. In no long time there will be classes of the 
middle grade as well. It would be an easy and natural step to form 
here a class of young women who desire to prepare themselves to be- 
come teachers. The first step would be to give them some preliminary 
education in the new subjects of study prescribed for the schools, and 
then, when prepared for it, they may be admitted to observe the meth- 
ods employed to teach the classes of the girls’ school. And, finally, 
they may be employed to teach the classes of the school as a prepara- 
tion for their teaching after graduation. The same system would be 
adapted to them as has been successfully employed in the normal school. 
The plan would have all the advantages of an independent normal — 


school, besides being better fitted for a small number of applicants. If 
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the normal branch at any time became too large to be thus provided 
for, it would be easy to separate it from the girls’ school and establish 
it as an independent institution. For several years this would not be 
necessary. 

The first step, then, in carrying out these plans for female-education, 
would be to enlarge the buildings and grounds oceupied by the girls’ 
school in order to give room for a greatly-increased number of scholars. 
Provision should be made to admit also a considerable number of pupils 
as residents in the buildings. This would allow girls from a distance 
to enjoy the advantages of the school. Proper arrangement for their 
care and education, not only in branches of study, but also in home- 
accomplishments, should be made. At the same time a normal class 
should be established, larger or smaller, as the case may be. They must 
have the best of instruction, at first in the necessary studies, and then, 
as soon as prepared, in the methods of teaching. ; 

The code of education adopted by this department and published 
during the year 1871 has in its principal features commended itself to 
the nation. In foreign countries the nature and object of this code 
were to some extent misunderstood. It was in many cases regarded 
as a system which, having been once adopted, was immediately in all its 
details to be put in operation. Such a course would have been utterly 
impracticable, and was indeed never contemplated. The code was an 
outline of asystem to be carried out as the circumstances of the empire 
would justify. The realization of the scheme in all its parts must neces- 
sarily be the work of many years, and experience may suggest many 
modifications in the practical working and details. Much has already 
been done. Seven out of the eight grand school-districts contemplated 
in the code have already been organized, and in each the superintend- 
ents and inspectors are engaged in hastening forward the organization 
of schools and in introducing into them improved methods and apparatus 
of study. Their work thus far has chiefly had to do with the establish- 
ment of primary schools, which must precede and create a demand for 
institutions of a higher grade. In this work there has been much to 
impede and discourage. The plans and objects of the educational de- 
partment have been in many places misunderstood by the people. The 
old teachers have in many cases been averse to the introduction of the 
new methods. Communities have in some cases been unwilling to 
submit to the additional burdens of taxation which the support of schools 
required and in other cases have shown an utter apathy in regard to 
the subject. These obstacles have required the utmost persistency of 
the superintendents to overcome, and they have been compelled to 
travel from ken to ken and from town to town, to explain and encourage 
and assist in the organization of the schools. It only requires a con- 
sideration of the difficulties of the work to make the progress thus far 
made seem most encouraging and satisfactory. The future character 
of the work to be done can readily be foreseen. The work of establish- 
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ing and remodeling schools throughout the grand school-districts must 
goon as in the past year. The new methods of instruction and the 
use of improved text-books and charts must be explained to the teach- 
ers, and their introduction pushed forward. And while this goes on the 
establishment of higher schools must be encouraged. There are many 
important centers of population where men of enterprise and wealth 
are to be found. Such communities must be encouraged to organize 
institutions of ahigher grade. Buildings and grounds should be secured, 
and, if possible, permanent endowments, so that they may be placed on 
a stable footing. Such institutions would be of so much advantage to 
the communities in which they are located that the leading citizens may 
very justly be urged to give them their countenance and support. 

Wherever schools of this kind are already in existence, it is the 
plain duty of the department of education to give them encouragement 
and help. It has been the policy of the department in many of these 
institutions to defray the expense of foreign teachers where these seemed 
desirable. 

The presence of these representatives of western education in the 
interior districts has done much, not only to improve the education, but 
to stimulate the native teachers. I cannot avoid feeling that it is of the 
utmost importance that the schools and colleges in other parts of the 
empire should not be neglected in comparison with those of the capital. 
General interest in education can only be maintained by distributing 
institutions of learning in various central localities. To require students 
to be sent to great distances, and to incur great expense in obtaining 
their education, will always prevent any considerable number from 
being educated. The presence of a college in a community stimulates 
a desire for education. While, therefore, it is without doubt a wise 
policy to establish a small number of institutions of the very highest 
rank, it is equally a wise policy to distribute those of a second and 
lower rank in all available localities. Nor must it be forgotten that in- 
stitutions of learning are in their nature like plants, which must have 
a regular growth. They cannot, like a house, be built of their fall size 
at first; nor can it always be predicted where they will grow the best. 
Circumstances unperceived at the time may influence their prosperity. 
What seemed a favorable location may turn out unfavorable, and where 
least expected the college may take root and grow. In establishing the 
higher institutions contemplated in the code of education, therefore, 
too much influence must not be allowed to mere geographical positions, 
but, wherever there is the proper soil and atmosphere, there the college 
must be planted. 

The growth and prosperity of the institutions of learning in Tokei 
are justly a subject of pride and satisfaction to the department. Nearly 
one thousand students are now gathered in the imperial college at Hi- 
totsubashi. The organization and equipment arerapidly becoming what 
its position would demand. There are in it completely-organized schools 
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in all the three great languages—English, French, and German. The 
teachers are chiefly men devoted to their profession, and the progress 
of the students may be fairly compared with that in similar colleges else- 
where. The buildings into which it has only recently been removed, 
and whose inauguration was rendered memorable by the presence of His 
Imperial Majesty the Tenno, are among the finest in the empire. It is 
my conviction that, under its present director, whose education and 
residence in America and Europe give him exceptional fitness for the 
position, the university will continue to win, in a higher degree, the 
respect of men of learning and the confidence of the natioy. It will 
still require the continued care of the department in providing it with 
the best attainable professors, in procuring apparatus and books, and 
in fitting up its laboratories and museums. Its internal regulations are 
already undergoing changes which will render its instructions more 
efficient, the health and comfort of the pupils more secure, and the inter- 
course of the students, professors, and directors more satisfactory. 

The medical college and hospital, also established in Tokei, may be 
here referred to as among the most important educational institutions 
under the charge of the department of education. The foreign pro- 
fessors of this college are all Germans, and they have engaged in their 
work with characteristic energy and thoroughness. The institution has 
been opened about two years, and much work of a preparatory kind has 
been done. The students who thus far have been prepared to engage 
in professional studies have of course been limited in number, but now 
the students who have been undergoing a preparatory training are 
beginning to enter upon their professional course. It is believed that 
the Japanese have a real aptitude for medical studies, and not a few 
have already, by studies at home under foreign physicians and abroad 
in medical colleges, attained a very considerable knowledge in medical 
science and art. The success of this medical institution will, therefore, 
put this most important branch of science upon a firm basis. There are, 
by the latest reports of the college, 68 pupils pursuing the prin- 
cipal medical course and 157 the preparatory course, making a total 
of 225. It must be stated that the buildings now occupied by the 
college and hospital are most unsuitable. The grounds are low and 
unhealthy, and hospital-patients are often very injuriously affected by 
the miasma. It therefore becomes important to make all possible haste 
to provide the new buildings and increased facilities which the depart- 
ment has already in contemplation. 

In coneluding this report, in regard to the subjects which under my 
commission are intrusted to me, I have only to offer two additional sug- 
gestions. The first is, that full and reliable statistics in regard to all 
school-matters are most important aids in prosecuting the work of this 
department. 

I know the extreme difficulty of obtaining this kind of information 
and the commendable efforts employed by the officers of the department 
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in endeavoring to collect it. The form for the school-statisties provided 
in the code of education is perhaps too complicated to be easily filled up. 
It might be possible to obtain more satisfactory responses from the dif- 
ferent fus and kens, if the information called for were of asimpler kind. 
At least the repeated efforts of the officers and the general diffusion of 
information concerning education will make the task of collecting these 
statistics more easy in succeeding years. 

My only remaining suggestion has reference to the subject of text- 
books, as used in the foreign-language-schools of the empire. The se- 
lection of books has in most cases been made at the suggestion of the 
foreign teachers employed. Some of these selections have been excel- 
lent and some have been unfortunate. 

Each new teacher has thought it necessary to insist upon the use of 
his favorite text-book and to discard the one his predecessor had used. 
In the same school may sometimes be found the same branch of study 
taught by different teachers from different text-books. It amounts to a 
serious inconvenience in these cases, where a pupil is to be transferred 
from one class to another or where a whole class is to be advanced from 
one teacher to another. It certainly would be an important step in this 
matter if the department of education should issue a carefully-selected 
list of books which should be permitted to be used in the schools under 
its charge. These lists should be made after consultation with the ex- 
perienced and trustworthy professors in the several departments of 
study. From these lists of approved text-books the directors of the 
schools should be required to make their selections for their classes and 
should berequired to pursue, whenever possible, uniform systems through- 
out all the classes of their schools. These books should not be unneces- 
sarily changed, nor, on the contrary, ought they to be so fixed as not 
to permit the introduction of a new book on any subject whenever it is 
plainly an improvement over the former ones. 

In addition to this, the time when each book will be wanted should 
be known some time in advance, so that means may be taken to procure 
the necessary supply, and thus the class not be compelled to put up with 
an unsuitable text-book merely because no other can be had. 

These considerations make plain what has become an urgent necessity 
in such extensive and advanced institutions as the Japanese university 
at Tokei. 

Heretofore it has been thought sufficient to keep the statement of the 
organization and courses of study of these institutions upon the Japan- 
ese records of the department and of the school. But great advantages 
would arise from the publication of such a statement in the principal 
foreign language in which the education was conducted. 

Such a statement should give the different divisions of the school, 
the departments of instruction, with their professors and teachers, the 
courses of study, the conditions of admission and graduation for each, 


the text-books and books of reference to be used, and the terms of study 
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and vacation, together with the rest-days and holidays. A knowledge 
of these facts would assist both teacher and pupil. Knowing in ad- 
vance how much time was to be allotted to each subject and what sub- 
ject was to be taken up next in order, they could more intelligently em- 
ploy the given time to the accomplishment of the required result. The 
directors, too, knowing in advance the books which will be required for 
the succeeding terms, can make suitable arrangements for procuring the 
necessary supply. Such a statement, if issued also in Japanese, would 
make known to the public the educational privileges which the institu- 
tion affords, and would bring to its doors the youths who are in search 
of learning. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
: DAVID MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Schools and Colleges. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, December 31, 1873. 


APPENDIX A. 


The foregoing article by Mr. Griffis and the official report made by 
Dr. Murray to the Japanese educational department give the latest sta- 
tistics accessible to this Bureau of the present condition of education in 
Japan. 

The following summary of the school-law of Japan is extracted trom the 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1872. This 
proposed law was substantially adopted, and, in accordance with its pro- 
visions, schools have been established throughout the empire as rapidly 
as circumstances would permit. — 


[From the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1872. ] 


JAPAN. 


[Absolute monarchy, (empire ;) area, about 156,604 square miles ; population, about 35,000, 000.] 


Minister of Public Instruction, OKI. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Mori, Japanese minister at Washington, we are enabled to 
give an outline of the new Japanese school-law, which, though perhaps not yet actually 
carried out, will, no doubt, soon be in force. 


AIM OF THE NEW SCHOOL-LAW. 


There have been schools in Japan for many years, but, from their imperfection or misdi- 
rection, they benefited the upper classes only. Farmers, mechanics, traders, and women 
were left in ignorance. Even among the upper classes education was very imperfect, and 
more devoted to art, literature, and useless discussions than to anything practical. The 
new school-law aims at leaving none in ignorance in any class, male or female. 


HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITY, 


The management of educational affairs throughout the whole country shall be in the 
hands of one central authority, the department of education. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


It is proposed to divide the empire into eight grand divisions, called collegiate divisions. 
Each division has a central office, located in some large city, with an officer in charge. 

The eight grand divisions are made up of 72 provinces and 3 cities. Each grand division 
or collegiate district is divided into 32 academical districts, each to contain a middle or high 
school, and each academical district is subdivided into 210 school-districts, each to contain 
one school. There being 256 academical districts, the whole number of school-districts is 
53,760. The exact localities of the school-districts are to be determined according to the 
population and convenience of access. 


SCHOOL-ADMINISTRA'FION, 


There shall be appointed in every academical district by the local authorities from 10 to 


13 directors, (superintendents, ) each to superintend and control from 20 to 30 schools. The 
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salary of these superintendents shall be paid out of the fund derived from local taxes. If 
this is impossible, it shall be paid out of the treasury of the central government for the 
present. 

Every child, male and female, of all classes, is to be sent to school from the age of 6 
years, and must attend school long enough, at least, to finish the course in the elementary 
schools. 

The rules and by-laws of all schools, public and private, must be submitted to the educa- 
tional department every year, as also a report of the number of scholars and their progress. 

Every collegiate division shal] have one bureau, with a director and a sufficient force of 
clerical assistants, who shall watch the progress of the scholars and observe the practical 
working of the system. In consultation with the local authorities, the director may so 
modify or amend the rules as to suit the particular locality, but such amendments must be 
limited to unimportant matters and be reported to the department of education. 

The director of each collegiate division shall transmit all the reports from the school- 
superintendents to the department of education, where these reports will be printed for the 
public use. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF SCHOOLS. 


There are to be three classes of schools, viz: great learning, (superior;) middle learning, 
(secondary ;) and small learning, (elementary. ) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, ‘ 


The different grades of elementary schools are common schools, schools for girls, village- 
schools, charity-schools, private schools, infant-schools, evening-schools, and schools for 
imbeciles, &c. 

Infant-schools are for children under 6 years of age, both male and female. 

Private schools must have a license. 

Charity-schools are for the children of indigent parents. 

Village-schools are to be established where the population is sparse, and in these schools 
the rules may be somewhat modified to suit the condition of the people. 

Evening-schools may be provided for those who cannot afford to attend school during the 
day. ; 

The schools for girls, besides the regular studies, will embrace in their course some of the 
domestic arts especially appropriate for females. 

The common (public) schools shall have two grades, the lower and upper. 

In the lower grade the following branches shall be taught: Spelling, writing, conversa- 
tion, vocabularies, reading, morality, letter-writing, grammar, arithmetic as far as division, 
instruction by lectures upon health, outline of geography, outline of natural philosophy, 
gymnastic exercises, singing, (the last-mentioned not for the present. ) 

In the upper grade the following subjects will be taught: Outline of history, geometry, 
trigonometry, outline of botany, chemistry, physiology. According to the wants of par- 
ticular localities the following four subjects may be added: One or two foreign languages, 
book-keeping, drawing, and constitution of government, (political economy.) The lower 
grade is for children between 6 and 9 years and the upper for those between 10 and 13. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (MIDDLE LEARNING.) 


In the secondary schools, (academies, ) scholars are admitted who have received the edu- 
cation prescribed for public schools; and these shall be divided into two grades, upper and 
lower. F 

Lower-grade academies will teach the following subjects: Japanese language, arithmetic, 
writing, geography, history, foreign languages, natural philosophy, drawing, ancient Jap- 
anese words, geometry, algebra, book-keeping, natural history, chemistry, moral science, 
physiology, constitution of government, statistics of the country, music, (the last not for the 
present. ) 


——_ 
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Upper-grade academies will teach the following subjects: Japanese language, foreign 
languages, natural philosophy, trigonometry, ancient Japanese words, geometry, algebra, 
book-keeping, chemistry, moral science, surveying, political economy, zodlogy, botany, 
geology, mineralogy, mental philosophy, astronomy. 

The lower grade is for scholars between the ages of 14 and 16 and the upper for those 
between 17 and 18, ; 

Private schools which receive a certificate giving permission to teach an academical course 
may be called private academies. 

Agricultural academies are those specially designed for instruction in agriculture. 

Academies for foreign languages are for those who are to enter into commercial business. 
All the schools which teach languages only maybe placed in this class. 

Commercial or business-academies are purely for commercial purposes, and shall be 
established in cities. 

Industrial academies shall teach all kinds of industrial arts. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOLS, (GREAT LEARNING. ) 


These schools will teach professional branches, viz: Logic, literature, law, and medicine. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Normal schools are to be established to provide the teachers required for the public 
schools. , 
TEACHERS, 


Teachers in the public schools are to be selected from those above 20 years of age, irre- 
spective of sex, who have a certificute that they are graduates of a normal school or have 
graduated from an academy. 

Teachers in academies must be over 25 years of age and must present a college-certiti- 
eate of graduation. 

Teachers in colleges must have obtained the title of ‘‘ professor.”’ 


SCHOLARS AND EXAMINATIONS, 


All scholars are required to go through the regular course; and in passing from one grade 
to another they must be subjected to examinations. Examinations must also be undergone 
before passing from one class of schools to another. 

Poor scholars of decided ability will be pecuniarily assisted by the government, and 
obliged to refund the sums advanced in course of time. 


STUDENTS ABROAD, 


All students sent abroad at the public expense shall be under the control of the central 
department of education. There shall be two classes of students sent abroad; one shall be 
called freshmen, or the second class, and the other the first class, the former to be selected 
from among the graduates of academies and the latter from among the graduates of col- 
leges. In order to become a student abroad an examination is to be passed and certificates 
of good moral character must be produced. The limit of the period for students abroad of 
the second class shall be tive years, and that of the first, three years. “The number of 
second-class students is limited to 150 and that of the first class to 30. While abroad, such 
students will be under the supervision of the ministers resident in the respective countries, 


GENERAL EXPENSES FOR EDUCATION, 


The public money for the purposes of education shall be exclusively controlled by the 
department of education. The government will assist as much as possible all classes im- 
partially in gaining an education. 

The public support of education shall be in accordance with the following conditions 
for the present : 

1, For the salaries of foreign teachers ayd other incidental expenses, 
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2. For buildings and repairs of school-houses and colleges, books and apparatus, &e. 
3. For academic buildings, repairs, books, apparatus, &c. 

4. For the educational fund to be advanced to poor students. 

5. For the expenses of the various bureaus of school-superintendents. 

In every class of schools a tuition-fee has to be paid. 


The following interesting account of the condition of affairs in Japan, 
shortly after the enactment of the school-law, is taken from the admira- 
ble official report of Mr. Watson, Her Britannic Majesty’s secretary of 
legation at Yedo, Japan. This report, which was presented to Parliament 
in June, 1874, is dated November, 1873, and has but recently been pub- 
lished. The provisions of the law and the detailed courses of studies 
for the different schools given by Mr. Watson have been omitted, as the 
Summary in the Report for 1872 contains all the details that seem now 
desirable, since the statistics furnished by Mr. Griffis are of later date 
than those given in Mr. Watson’s report. 


JAPAN. 


[Report by Mr. Watson, Her Mujesty’s secretary of ney aS at Yedo, on the present educational systems of 
Japan. ‘ 


Sir H. Parkes to Earl Granville. 


YEDO, December 29, 1873. 


My LorD: I have the honor to forward a report which has been drawn up by Mr. Watson 
with great care on the present educational system of Japan. It details the measures 
adopted by the government since they entered on a course of educational reform based 
upon foreign principles and it describes the beneficial results that can already be pointed to 
and the prospects that may be anticipated in the future. 

I think I may add to the completeness of this account by inclosing a series of four papers 
on the foreign and native teachers, the Japanese students, and the Japanese educational 
officials. These papers have been written by the same gentleman who supplied the descrip- 
tion of the normal school embodied in the report, and it is only due to him to say that his 
personal experience of the subject enables him to furnish a description of the working of 
these new educational institutions which is as accurate as it is attractive. 


I have, &c., 
HARRY S. PARKES. 


[Inclosure 1,] 


Mr. Watson to Sir H. Parkes. 


YEDO, November 30, 1873. 


Str: In accordance with the existing regulation which requires that statistical reports 
shall be drawn up yearly by Her Majesty’s secretaries of legation, 1 have the honor to lay 
before you the following notes and observations in regard to the present state of education 
in Japan. I have tried to take advantage of such sources of information as I had access 
to, with the view of arriving at a just estimate of the actual working of the new Japanese 
educational system and of its results up to the present time, but I need scarcely say that 
ihere are many obstacles which stand in the way of compiling a correct report on the subject 
in question. In Japan the science of statistics is in its infancy; and the difficulty of ob- 
taining information on any special subject is greatly increased in the case of one who, like 
myself, is dependent on others in communicating with other persons in the Japanese lan- 
guage. 

Although the study of the English language seems ina large degree to have occupied 
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the attention of so many Japanese students, it is nevertheless the fact that there is a great 
difficulty in the way of finding even an indifferent Japanese interpreter of English; and 
T have thus been prevented from making inquiry into some details which, under other cir- 
cumstances, I should have tried to investigate. I have, however, received every assistance 
from the Japanese secretary of this legation, Mr. Satow, and likewise from the Japanese 
interpreter, Mr. Aston, whom I have to thank for being enabled to lay this report before you. 

I propose to state in it, first, in what the general system of Japanese education now in 
force consists, specifying, so far as I can, the sources from which the youth of Japan are 
deriving instruction; and, secondly, to make such observations as may seem to be warranted — 
respecting the progress of western manners and ideas in the dominions of the Mikado. 


PART I. 


About sixteen months ago, a law was promulgated by the imperial Japanese government, 
which decreed that there should thenceforth be established 53,760 schools in Japan, there 
not having been, up to the date of the promulgation of this enactment, any national educa- 
tional system in the Japanese Empire. Instruction was formerly conveyed in Japan, as it 
was among the ancient Greeks, by men of learning to their individual followers. 

Since the promulgation of the new law above referred to, many schools have been estab- 
lished in all parts of the empire; but this law, as is the case with many other legal enact- 
ments of the Japanese government, has, up to the present time, been only partially carried 
into effect. Tio what extent schools have been established in Japan, I shall endeavor to 
show. 

The following are the more prominent provisions of the law in question, and they explain 
the manner in which the necessary funds are to be provided, with the objects of organizing 
and maintaining the proposed school-system. 

* * * * * x 

[Here follow eighty-nine sections of the school-law, which are omitted, as they are given 
substautially in the preceding summary taken from the Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1872. ] 


LXXXIXx, 


The education-department will have the sole control of the appropriation for the schools. 
(Abstract.) It must be, however, understood that as education is for the benefit of the in« 
dividual, the cost ought not to be paid out of the imperial taxes, but should be paid by the 
people. At the same time it is at present too early to throw the whole burden on them, and 
the government will therefore assist. 

The government will, in no case, provide food and clothing for students. 

The only expenses which will be paid by government in whole or part are— 

Salaries and expenses of foreign teachers. 

The cost of building high schools and that of providing books and instruments ; the same 
rule will be observed for the middle schools, 

Allowances to students in foreign countries. 

Expenses in aid of the school-district, to wit, 90 yen (dollars) per 1,000 of the population, 
or for all Japan the sum of 295,527 yen 61.1 cents. 

Then follow a number of forms and forty-three more ean for the guidance of 
students in foreign countries. 

As the above law was only promulgated in the seventh month of the year 1872, it might 
be presumed that its extensive provisions would not, as yet, be found to have been carried 
into actual effect to their full extent; it is rather a matter of surprise to find to how great an 
extent they have, within so short a time, bees complied with. According to the statement 
of Mr. Tanaka, the enlightened Japanese vice-minister of public instruction, the following 
is the result of the official inquiries which have recently been instituted by the government 

_ on this subject, namely, that throughout Japan there have been established 1,799 private 
. and 3,630 public schools ; total, 5,429. At these schools there are now under in- 
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struction 338,463 males and 109,637 females, making a total of 448,100; but to the above 
numbers, which do not include the higher schools, may be added, Mr. Tanaka considers, 
some 30,000 other persons who are also now under instruction, making in all nearly 480,000 
persons, or, if there be 33,000,000 of inhabitants in Japan,* | in 68 of the entire population. 

Mr. Tanaka was careful to point out to me that the government did not mean to enforce 
the compliance with the provisions of the law above given to any greater extent than local 
circumstances might seem to render advisable, but that it should rather be looked upon as a 
model of a state of things which the government desire shall eventually be attained to. 

The educational establishments now actually in operation in Yedo are, so far as I have 
learned, the following, namely: 


The ‘Dai Gakko,’’t or University, which includes several separate colleges for the study 
of medicine, jurisprudence, philosophy, and mining, as also a polytechnic college. The 
veterinary, commercial, and agricultural colleges, as likewise the college of arts,ghave not 
as yet been opened. ‘ ; 

The ‘‘Go Gakko,” a school for instruction in foreign languages ; several private schools, 
designed likewise for imparting instruction in foreiga languages; the ‘‘Shi Han Gakko,” 
or normal school for the instruction of Japanese teachers ; a principal female-school ; sev- 
eral preparatory schools; and certain establishments in connection with some of the public 
departments, which are designed for imparting knowledge of special subjects. 

To describe all of these minutely would occupy avery large space. It will, I think, con- 
vey a sufficient general idea of the system of education now being pursued in Japan if I 
give a detailed description of the course of instruction as observed at certain establishments, 
to which I shall subjoin the opinions of some gentlemen who are qualified to form a fair 
estimate of the progress which has been made up to the present time by Japanese pupils in 
their respective studies. 

The following are the statistics of the college of medicine and surgery, which was opened 
on the 4th of September, 1871, at Yedo: 

(1) A preliminary school, in which German and Latin, mathematics, chemistry, natural 
philosophy, natural sciences, geography, and history are taught. The course—for the pres- 
ent, two years—is to be extended gradually to three and six years. 

(2) The college (academy) proper, in which medicine and surgery in all their branches 
are thoroughly taught, both theoretically and practically; as also, for the present, German, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and natural sciences. 

The prospectus (Studienplan) is calculated on a course of six years, at the end of which 
the students will be entitled, after having passed an examination, to a doctor's diploma and 
government-employment, 

(3) To the college will be addedin the autumn of 1874 an apothecary-school, the stu- 
dents for which wili be obtained from the preliminary school ; course, three years. It is the 
intention to select some of the qualified doctors for the purpose of being sent to Europe to . 
complete their education either as specialties or as professors for the college. 

The whole teaching is conducted independently by the German professors, without any 
jnterference on the part of the Japanese authorities. The readings take place in the prelim- 
inary school in German by means of interpreters, but in the college proper they are con- 
ducted among the more advanced students without interpreters. New admissions and dis- 
tributions take place in the autumn; age of admission, nominally 16 years. 

In addition to the regular students, a number of Japanese doctors have hitherto been ad- 
mitted for the purpose of qualifying for the requirements of the native hospitals. Their 
education, of course, is incomplete and one-sided. 

This kind of teaching will be discontinued. The number of scholars for the present is as 
follows : 

Qualified subdoctors or assistant doctors..--....2..-56--ncen~ «-5- coun ee ee eee + ge) 
Academicians, first 


*The estimated number of people in Japan as stated in the census recently taken is 33,089,777. 


7 The word here translated as university must not be understood as corresponding in too strict a sense to 
a European university. ——y 
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The students are supplied with board, lodging, clothing, fuel and light, from the institu- 
tion. The instruction is free, and the students receive, by way of loan, the necessary books 
and instruments, or, if they wish to buy them, they will be charged cost-prices. For this they — 
pay a monthly contribution of $10. If they cannot pay, they can wait till they have re- 
ceived their diploma and government-employment, when one-fifth of their salary may be 
deducted until the debt is paid. Should they b2 unable to pass their examinations as doctor 
or be dismissed before they have completed their studies, they will be liable to serve the 
government in some subordinate capacity until the debt is redeemed. 

Professors: Dr. Miiller, staff-surgeon, major of the Prussian army, for surgery, and as 
oculist and accoucheur; and Dr. Hoffman, staff-surgeon Prussian navy, for internal medi- 
cine. 

Directors of the institution: Dr. Doenitz, for anatomy and physiology ; Dr, Cochins, for 
chemistry and natural philosophy ; Dr. Heilgendorf, for natural sciences and mathematics ; 
Dr. Funk and Mr. Holz, for languages; and Mr. Niewerth, apothecary. 

The following account of the working of the normal school for the instruction of Japanese 
teachers was recently contributed to the Japan Mail. by a gentleman who has practical 
acquaintance with that establishment. : 

**The Shi Han Gakko, or Tokei Normal School, is one of the schools under the education- 
department in Tokei and is designed to fit Japanese young men to be teachers in the schools 
of Japan. These young men will teach in their own language, according to western meth- 
ods and with discipline. The Shi Han Gakko is, therefore, a training-school for Japanese 
teachers. 

“The buildings now used for the purpose are in the northern part of the city, about a 
mile from the Imperial College, and are situated within the grounds of the old Chinese Col- 
lege, close by the temple of Confucius. 

‘The two divisions of the school are the academic and the normal. In the former, Jap- 
anese young men receive a good education and are instructed how to teach after the man- 
ner of foreign teachers. They thus receive as good a subjective education as a professional 
teacher ought to have, and are instructed in the best methods of imparting their knowledge 
to others and how to manage a class of scholars. In the latter, the Japanese young man is 
actually givena class of boys and girls, and, under the eye of a skilled foreign teacher, 
learns to instruct his pupils, to put his theory into practice, and to govern his class according 
to the discipline of American schools. To the description of these two departments, the 
academic and normal, we now proceed. 

‘There is only one foreigner connected with the institution, and it is chiefly under his ad- 
vice, supervision, and work that the organization and results have been brought about. He 
is a professional teacher of several years’ experience in the United States, and was formerly 
the superintendent of the San Francisco High School, and was afterward in the Imperial 
College in Tokei for about one year. : 

“The normal school was established in order to obtain a supply of properly-trained 
teachers for the new graded schools, which, according to the scheme of the education-de- 
partment, are to number over 50,000. It was begun in the following manner : 

“A class of twenty-five picked young men was formed and began the study of English. 
They were fresh and unspoiled and learned with great rapidity. At a certain point, as soon 
as they could understand the ordinary expressions of their foreign instructor, the study of 
English was dropped. They had been taught so far simply for the purpose of becoming 
familiar with the manner in which a foreign teacher instructs a class aud maintains dis- 

 cipline. It was something very different from what they had been accustomed to, In Jap- 
anese schools the teacher usually takes a class of six or less and instructs each scholar 
separately. They know nothing of reciting’in concert, and the discipline in a large school 
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is, in respect of noise and irregular attendance, about equal to that of the very worst country- 
schools at home. 

**As soon as these young men had learned how a class in a foreign school is taught and 
managed, little children were brought in, formed into classes,and the young men set to 
teach them. This they did in the presence, under the eye, and by the aid of their foreign 
instructor. The latter did not know Japanese, nor did he need it. 

‘* At present there are one hundred and fifty young men in training to be teachers. They are 
from almost every section of the country. According to the rules, the prospective teacher must 
not be over 25 years of age, but no applicant is very severely cross-questioned as to 
his years, They are arranged into classes of about thirty each and are first drilled in the 
correct pronunciation of their own language. As they come from all sections of the empire, 
most of them use provincialisms and a style of pronunciation that varies greatly from the 
standard language of the capital. The importance and significance of securing a uniform 
pronunciation will be appreciated by all readers of this article at once. Starting thus, the 
young men begin a regular course of study in and by means of Japanese and Chinese, 
which is to be equal to that of a good high school in the United States. They study for- 
eign learning and science by means of text-books translated from English into Japanese. 
At the start they are supposed to have a fair knowledge of Chinese and Japanese, and to be 
assured of this they are subjected to an examination before they can enter the school. Of 
all the young men who apply only about one-third of the number are chosen. 

‘“The very best Japanese teachers procurable are set over these young men as instructors. 
The foreign superintendent visits the class-rooms at intervals, to see that the general foreign 
methods and discipline are observed. No unnecessary talking, no smoking, no awkward 
positions, nothing that would be out of place in an American school, is allowed. 

‘Tt must be kept in mind that these young men learn no English whatever. They use the 
following text-books, translated into Japanese, printed and bound in Japanese style. Will- 
son’s series of reading-books, four in number; Robinson’s series of mathematics, comprising 
simple and advanced arithmetic, algebra, mensuration, and geometry ; Monteith and McNal- 
ly’s System of Geography ; Cutter’s Anatomy and Hygiene; Willson’s Outlines of Universal 
History. 

‘*Most of the above books have been already translated, others are in prageee and the 
series will comprise those in an average American high-school use. 

“The young men study and recite five hours daily. They number at present one hun- 
dred and fifty. They are divided into relays of six each, and take their turns at teaching 
the boys and girls for a week at a time. At present the turn of each young man comes 
round about once in three months. 

‘In getting his education proper the young man is simply a pupil. Besides his actual 
acquirements of knowledge, he is taught how to impart his knowledge and how to manage 
a large class. He is taught how to use the slate and pencil, globe, map, phonetic and pic- 
torial charts, blackboard, &c., as a child would use them. He is actually taught how to 
teach properly before he leaves his Japanese teacher. This is his theoretical training as a 
teacher. For his practical training, for his induction into the actual work of teaching and 
managing a class, the normal department exists. For success in class-teaching, such as is 
pursued in the best foreign schools, three qualifications are essential: 1. Knowledge of what 
is to be taught; 2. Ability to impart that knowledge; 3. Power and skill to govern a class. 

‘*The young man gains the first requisite in the academic department, to prove whether 
he has the second and third; and to gain them he enters the normal department. 

‘To serve the double purpose of a field of practice for the young men who are to be 
teachers and of a primary school for the instruction of children between the ages of 6 and 
9, there were brought in last April one hundred boys and girls who had never before been 
taught, and hence were unspoiled. They are now arranged into five classes and are under 
the instruction of the young men who have been already trained in the art of teaching. It 
is proposed to increase in a few weeks the number of pupils, and to put fifty in a class, as 
in the primary schools of the United States. A new brick building in foreign style is also 
to be built. There will then be ten classes of fifty pupils each, making five hundred in all. 

‘‘The children are to be taught, through the primary and secondary, up to the ayerage 
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American grammar-school-course. There are to be eight grades of study and the course 
will require six years for completion. Boys and girls study together, the former being in 
the majority. The average age of the pupils is 8 years. 

““The apparatus for these pupils consists of Willson’s series of readers, translated into 
Japanese; slates and pencils; blackboards and chalk ; improved copy-books for writing ; 
text-books of arithmetic, translated from the English; and a system of charts, both pho- 
netic, ideographic, numerical, and pictorial. The charts number thirty in all and contain 
about eight hundred objects. No. 1 contains the ‘‘ kata kana,” which is learned by the 
eye and ear and with the voice, slate and pencil, and pen and paper; No.2, the ‘‘ hiragana,”” 
learned in like manner; No, 3, the Chinese numerals up to ten; No. 4, the ‘‘ niigori” marks 
and letters; No. 5,the Arabic numerals; No. 6,the Roman numerals. Other charts contain 
the Chinese, Arabic, and Roman numerals up to one hundred, and combinations up to one 
thousand are made. The pupils are practiced in counting from one to one hundred to one 
thousand, backward, forward, skipping one, two, three, four, five, &c.; then by odd 
and even numbers, and in every possible way, until they can handle numbers as easily as 
words. Mental and written addition, subtraction, and the multiplication-table, adding up 
columns of figures and notation, are next taught. The pictorial charts contain colored 
drawings of the most familiar objects of every-day-life, with the Chinese ideograph beside 
them, so that the name of the object and the sound and form of the character are fixed 
in the memory at once. This differs from the Chinese and Japanese method, which is to 
learn the sound first without regard to the meaning of the character. By the method of 
charts the eye and ear assist each other. Next follow the names of vegetables, household- 
articles, furniture, &c., and from these the pupil is gradually led to more complex objects, 
such as flowers, trees, rarer animals, clocks, thermometer, &c. From these the ascent is to 
abstract terms, feelings, the relations of life, uses of various parts of the body, weights and 
measures, lines, geometrical forms, angles, colors, &c. Practice in reading and writing 
Chinese and Japanese consumes a large portion of the time. It is intended to study the 
geography and history of Japan first, and then that of other countries. In due course the 
other elementary branches of learning will be introduced. 

‘*The scholars under this system not only make very rapid and sound progress, but the 
young men acquit themselves with great credit as teachers. he progress already made is 
more than encouraging; it is astonishing. 

“The foreign instructor is engaged in overseeing both departments, the academic and 
the normal. Any dereliction of duty, any breach of discipline, or slovenliness of work, or 
lack of attention, is at once corrected. Under the easy and pleasant, because natural and 
graded, methods pursued in this school, learning is made almost as attractive as playing, 
and the boys and girls seem to like it as much. ‘The teachers are taught that the very first 
requisite of a good teacher is to interest his class. 

‘*The children are kept in schoul five hours a day, but ten minutes for play are allowed at 
the end of each hour. Gymnastics outside and calisthenics in the class-room are practiced 
by the young men in the academic and by the teachers and children in the normal depart- 
ment and primary school. 

“*The young men who finish their course of study and succeed well in the actual work of 
teaching and managing large classes, are to be given a diploma by the Mombusho, certify- 
ing their acquirements and ability. ‘Those who cannot succeed as teachers or fail to become 
good students will receive a certificate specifying what they have done—in other words, a 
partial diploma. 

‘*The charts and translated books referred to above are now made by hundreds and are 
sent out to be used in the various schools throughout the country. A good Japanese grammar, 
by a native scholar, is said to be in preparation, but of this we cannot speak with certainty. 
It is proposed to establish other normal schools as necessity arises and means allow.” 

The government of Japan, like that of nearly all civilized nations at the present day, is 
composed on the departmertal system, and there is a minister for each department. These 
ministers, however, are not necessarily cabinet-ministers, though they happen to be so at the 
present date. These departments are foreign affairs, treasury, justice, education and 
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religion, public works, army, navy, imperial household, and colonization, (for Yezo and 
Saghalin. ) 

All these departments employ a certain number of foreigners for educational purposes, but 
the principal one is the Kobusho, or department of public works, which comprises the follow- 
ing subdepartments, namely: (1) railways, (2) telegraphs, (3) light-houses, (4) mines, (5) 
surveys, (6) engineering, and (7) mechanical. 

At the survey-department there are twenty-one Japanese students ; at the engineering 
there are thirty students. 

In connection with the department of public works is the engineering college; principal, 
Henry Dyer, C. E., M. A., B. Se., University of Glasgow. 

Professors for the general and scientific course: natural philosophy, W. E. Ayrton, University 
College, London; mathematics, David H. Marshall, M. A., University of Edinburgh ; 
chemistry, Edward Divers, M. D., F.C. S., Queen’s University, Ireland; drawing, Edmund 
F. Mondy, A. R.S. M., Royal School of Mines, London; English language and literature, 
William Craigie, M. A., University of Aberdeen. 

Secretary, William Craigie, M. A. 

Modeler, Archibald King. 

General assistants, George Cawley and Robert Clark. 


TECHNICAL COURSE. 


It is expected that this course will ke completely organized in two years from this date, 
August, 1873. 


I. OBJECT OF COLLEGE AND CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION, 


This college has been established under the orders of the minister of public works, with 
a view to the education of engineers for service in the department of public works. The 
couse of training will extend over six years ; during the first four years, six months of each 
y2ar will be spent at college and six months in the practice of that particular branch which 
the student may select. The last two years of the course will be spent wholly in practical 
work. By this alternation of theory and practice, the students will be able during each 
working half year to make practical application of the principles acquired in the previous 
half year. ‘The system of instruction will be partly what is usually termed professorial and 
partly tutorial, consisting in the delivery of lectures and in directions and assistance being 
given to the students in their work. 

The session will last from Ist October to 31st March, with the intervention of certain holi- 
days, marked in the calendar. During the months of April, May, and June a short prepara- 
tory session will be held for students entering the college, when the elementary parts of the 
scientific course will be taught, so that the students may be able to enter more thoroughly 
into the work of the session proper. At the end of the summer-session certain subjects will 
be prescribed for study during the vacation, and in these an examination will be held in the 
beginuing of October. The college-vacation will take place during the months of July, 
August, and September. During these months first-year studeuts will be employed in the 
work-shop. Students of the second, third, and fourth years will serve from 5th April to 
26th September of each year as pupils, under a properly-qualified engineer. 
~ Admission to the college will be obtained by competitive examination, for which all Jap- 
anese subjects between the ages of 15 and 18 years, inclusive, and of sound constitution, who 
can produce satisfactory testimonials of good moral character, will be eligible. 

The competitive examination will embrace the following subjects: (1) reading in English: 
(2) writing to dictation ; (3) arithmetic; (4) elementary geometry ; (5) elementary algebra ; 
(G) geography ; and (7) rudimentary physics. 

The examination in these subjects will, for a session or two, be of the most elementary 
kind, but the standard uf admission will be raised year by year, till it attains that of Eu- 
ropean schools. ; 
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Il. FORM OF APPLICATION AND OBLIGATION OF SURETIES. 


Being desirous of studying engineering, I beg that permission be granted me to enter college after due 


-@xamiration. 
Iam, &c., 
(Signature. ) 
(Province of applicant-) 
(Date.) . 


Declaration of successful candidate. 


As a saccessful candidate for admission to the Imperial College of Engineering, I hereby bind myself to 
conform, in all respects, to the prescribed regulations, and, after six years of combined theoretical and prac- 


tical training, to serve seven years under the government, 
(Signature, ) 
(Date.) 


Declaration of surety. 

A. B. being a successful candidate for admission to the Imperial College of Engineering, I hereby declare 
myself responsible for bis strict observance of the regulations and for his serving seven years under the gov- 
ernment, after the completion of the prescribed six years of theoretical and practical training. 

In the event of his violating any of the regulations, I likewise bind myself to act according to the rules laid 
down for such cases. 


(Date.) 


(Signature.) 


OBLIGATIONS OF SURETIES. 


In the event of a student leaving college before he has finished the entire term of training 
or his resigning his appointment under government before the completion of the stipulated 
term of seven years, his surety will be required to pay all expenses incurred on the student’s 
account up to the date of his leaving. 

The same law applies to the surety of any student who may be expelled, either for insuf- 
ficient proficiency in the examinations or for misconduct. 

The surety is also held responsible for the cost of any damage done to government-prop- 
erty within the college by a student. t 


Ill, BRANCHES OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


It isthe aim of the college to train students in the following branches of technical educa- 
tion : (1) civil engineering ; (2) mechanical engineering ; (3) telegraphy ; (4) architecture ; 
(5) practical chemistry ; (6) mining ; and (7) metallurgy. 

The student will be allowed to select a special subject; but, when that selection has been 
made, he must strictly adhere to the course of study herein laid down. 

The student’s whole course of training may be thus divided: (1) the general and scien- 
tific course; (2) the technical course ; (3) the practical course. 


IV. GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

This course forms the foundation of the technical applications and is common to all the 
special divisions into which the students are separated. It includes (1) English language 
and composition ; (2) geography ; (3) elementary mathematics ; (4) elementary mechanics, 
theoretical and applied; (5) elementary physics ; (6) chemistry; and (7) drawing, geomet- 
rical and mechanical. This course will be taught during the first and second sessions of 
the student’s career at college. 

V. TECHNICAL COURSE. . ,; 

Each student will be required to attend the special technical course for that branch of en- 
gineering which he selects. These special courses are as follows: 

‘ (a) Civil engineering. 

(1) higher mathematics ; (2) higher natural philosophy; (3) civil engineering, with 
special reference to the branch selected by the student; (4) mechanical engineering; (5) 
geology ; (6) surveying; and (7) drawing-office. . 

; (b) Mechanical engineering. 

(1) Higher mathematics; (2) higher natural philosophy; (3) mechanical engineering, 
with special reference to the branch selected by the student; (4) naval architecture; (5) 
physical laboratory ; (6) drawing-office ; ‘and (7) workshop. 
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(ec) Telegraphy. 

(1) Higher mathematies; (2) higher natural philosophy; (3) surveying ; (4) strength 
of materials; (5) chemical laboratory ; (6) physical laboratory, with special reference to elec- 
tricity ; and (7) drawing-office. 

(d) Architecture. 


(lt) Surveying ; (2) strength of materials; (3) geology; (4) architecture and building- 
construction; (5) drawing-office ; and (6) free-hand-drawing. 


(e) Practical chemistry. 


(1) Surveying ; (2) geology ; (3) mineralogy; (4) physical laboratory ; and (5) chemical 
laboratory. 


(f) Mining. 
(1) Geology ; (2) mineralogy ; (3) geological surveying; (4) practical chemistry ; (5) 
machinery; (6) mining; and (7) drawing. 
(g) Metallurgy. 


(1) Surveying; (2) geology ; (3) mineralogy ; (4) practical chemistry ; (5) metallurgical 
laboratory ; (6) machinery; and (7) drawing. 

The technical course will be taught during the third and fourth sessions of the student’s 
career at college. 

VI. EXAMINATIONS. 

The progress of the students will be tested by periodical examinations and by assigning 
values to drawings, reports, &c., executed by them at college, as well as to work done by 
them during the summer in the department of publie works. 

At the end of the second year a general examination will be held in all the subjects of the 
scientific course, in which a certain minimum of average proficiency will be required, Should 
any student fail in attaining this qualifying standard, as fixed from year to year, he will 
not be allowed to proceed to the technical course. 

At the end of the fourth year an examination will be held in the technical course. The 
proficiency of the students will be recorded in the order of merit, as determined by the aggre- 
gate number of marks gained in all the subjects. 

Each student who attains the prescribed qualifying standard will receive the diploma of 
“licentiate of engineering,’ (L.E.,) and will be appointed assistant in that branch of the 
public-works-department which he has selected. 


VII. PRACTICAL COURSE, 

During the last two years of the curriculum, the student will be engaged in the practice of 
the special branch he may have selected. At the end of every half year he will be required 
to send in to the principal of the college a report on the work in which he has been engaged. 
At the same time the student will undergo an examination in the principles and practice of 

uch work. 

At the end of the sixth year a final examination will be held, in which the student’s knowl- 
edge of the works he has been engaged in, and those of a similar nature, will be tested. He 
willalso be required to send in complete drawings, specifications, &c., of a work on a pre- 
scribed subject. 

Each student, on passing a satisfactory examination, will receive the diploma of ‘‘ master 
of engineering,” (M. E.,) and will be appointed engineer in the board of public works. 
The position of the student in the service will be determined by the final examination at the 


end of each course. 
* * * * * * * 


[Some twenty pages, consisting ofregulations, schedules of studies, and examination-papers, 
are omitted. ] 
There are at present in this college, which has been very recently opened, thirty-one cadets 
and twenty-five day-students. 
The following statement shows the complement of the Imperial Naval College, which has 
been established at Yedo: at 
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The 129 students now in the college are divided under the following heads, namely : 
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The English officers and seamen serving in the college are the following: 1 commander, 
(Captain Douglass, royal navy,) 1 gunnery-lieutenant, 1 navigating lieutenant, 1 chief en- 
gineer, 2 engineers, 2 gunners, 2 boatswains, 1 carpenter, and 23 petty officers and seamen ; 
total, 34. : 

At the elementary preparatory school there are 2 European teachers and 51 cadets. 

The course of instruction followed at the naval college, as well as the discipline which is 
enforced, is similar to those observed at the like institutions in England. The cadets wear 
the usaal naval uniform. 

As the naval college was only reopened under the present direction in the course of the 
present autumn, a sufficiently long period has scarcely yet elapsed to admit of a well-based 
opinion being formed as to its probable results; but so far everything promises favorably 
as respects this establishment—an establishment from which Japan may derive more real 
advantage, from a material point of view, than from any increase of her importance as a 
naval power. The class of engineers in particular may prove very useful in the interests 
of the shipping-trade of the country; and Mr. Sutton, who superintends that class, told me 
that he was greatly pleased with the progress so far of his pupils. He hopes that after eight- 
een months of study the college may send out engineers capable of working engines, 
though it may require from six to seven years before their men become capable of repairing 
machinery. Captain Douglass seems on the whole to be quite satisfied with the condition 
of the establishment, and Admiral Sir Charles Shadwell, who lately inspected it, expressed 
himself in similar terms in regard to it. 

There is a naval medical school at Takanawa for the education of young naval surgeons. 
As the Japanese navy is organized on the English system, so the surgeons are educated by 
two English teachers. The students average from thirty to forty in number. They go 
through a regular course of study, there being a winter- and a summer-session. The great 
difficulties hitherto experienced in the way of their progress have been the want of prac- 
tical dissections and post-mortem examinations; but it is hoped that in the session of 
1873-'74 dissections and post-mortem examinations will be allowed. 


INSTRUCTION OF MARINES. 


In connection with the naval college at'Yedo may be mentioned the system of instruction 
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which is being pursued with the view of organizing a Japanese force of marines and of ma- 
rine artillery. In January, 1871, an English officer (Lieutenant Hawes, royal navy) was 
employed by the Mikado’s government, and charged with the duty of organizing the system 
of instruction and discipline to be observed in the Japanese men-of-war, He accordingly, in 
the first instance, arranged the complement of officers and men to be appointed to the partly 
armor-clad corvette Riu Jho, and selected a uniform for them. He abolished the then 
existing practice of having the officers and men in aship all belonging to one clan and like- 
wise that of wearing two swords. He was allowed to engage the services of an English 
petty officer who should assist him and he was required to report as to the competency for 
their duties of the Japanese officers whom he instructed, and who were maintained in their 
posts or otherwise, according to his recommendation. A regular course of instruction in the 
branches usually taught to this service was given in turn to each ship of the squadron, and 
during the course of drill on board of the Riu Jho Kan, each commanding officer of the 
Japanese men-of-war in harbor attended on board daily, and made notes, with a view to car- 
rying out the same system in his ship. The officers, more especially the Satsuma men, I 
have been informed by Lieutenant Hawes, showed extraordinary zeal and, on an average, 
excellent ability. 

That officer seems to think that the Japanese are likely to produce better seamen than 
marines or soldiers, the equality existing between men of the same class or the same clan 
among the latter standing much in the way of discipline. The seamen are selected from 
an inferior class. 

The term of enlistment for marines is for five years, with the option to re-engage for two 
years, or the term may be for seven years and three years further. The men, in the first 
instance, often evaded their duties, and especially complained of being compelled to sit at 
meals instead of squatting ; but they eventually appeared to like their new mode of life, and 
they have shown great capacity to become naval gunners and have well adapted themselves 
to the discipline imposed upon them. 

The instruction of the cadets forthe marine artillery has been confided to Lieutenant 
Brinkley, royal artillery; and the Japanese government are fortunate in having obtained 
the services, in this capacity, of one who takes rank among the very foremost foreign 
Japanese scholars. 

The class of artillery-cadets numbers twenty-eight lads, averaging about 18 years of age. 
They are a selection from one hundred and thirty candidates and comprise members of 
eleven different clans, one-fourth of the whole number being from Chochiu. The selection was 
the result of an examination conducted by the native professors of the naval college, the election 
of subjects resting with the candidates themselves. The cadets, without any exception, were 
acquainted with the European system of notation and some few had a tolerable knowledge of 
the first four rules of arithmetic. The object of the instruction being a theoretical knowl- 
edge of artillery, mathematics were made the basis of the course laid down, and for the first 
four months, viz, from May 1, 1872, to September 1, the whole body were instructed as one 
class, the hours of instruction being six per diem, of which four were devoted to mathe- 
matics and the remaining two to language. ‘The instruction has been entirely oral, the 
book adopted as a text-book being only placed in the student’s hands when he had been 
entirely taught its contents. Up to the present time (November, 1873) the cadets have 
studied the whole of arithmetic, (except stocks, par of exchange, and duodecimals ;) the first 
six books of Euclid, (except the fifth;) algebra, to the end of permutations and combina- 
tions; a considerable amount of language, (English ;) likewise of fortification and the use 
of drawing-instruments; the examples worked out in arithmetic and algebra comprising all 
those in Galbraith and Haughton’s Arithmetic, Wood’s Algebra, Wrigley’s Examples, the 
Woolwich Course, and Cape’s Mathematies. No interpreters have been used and all the 
instruction has been given in the Japanese language, Examinations by written questions 
have been held monthly and half-yearly, the object of the former being to supply the place 
of repetitions, which are found to be distasteful to the Japanese. 

The general result of the studies appears to be most satisfactory, and in some particular 
cases remarkable aptitude has been shown. Of the whole number of twenty-eight lads, 
there are not more than two, according to Lieutenant Brinkley’s statement, whose diligence 
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might not be called exemplary, and, on the whole, their conduct has b2en equally good. 
Admitting that this progress is attributable mainly to the diligence and aptitude of the 
cadets themselves, there yet remains a surplus which may be entirely placed to the credit of 
the fact that, in the case of this instruction, it has been possible to convey all the mathe- 
matical explanations in the Japanese language, and thus to impart in a few hours a knowl- 
edge of matters which, under ordinary circumstances, if would have taken weeks to ap- 
proach, and which might perhaps never have been passed. Lieutenant Brinkley believes 
that, in the present condition of the Japanese, it is quite impossible to impart to them any 
extensive knowledge through the medium of interpreters. He has met and conversed with 
nearly all the best English scholars in Japan, and has no hesitation in saying that there are 
not more than three or four of them whose linguistic attainments could carry them over the 
language necessary to explain, say, the theory of variation. Moreover, he thinks it would _ 
be difficult to find a body of men so deficient in moral courage as the Japanese interpreters 
now in the employment of the Government; in nine cases out of ten they willconvey their 
own fortuitous ideas to a pupil rather than confess that they have not comprehended the 
words of the instructor. 

Teaching carried on under such circumstances inevitably lapses into practical demonstra- 
tion and gesticulation; and, as the limits of these aids are very soon reached, the maxima of 
mpartible theory lie within a very narrow compass. It has thus come to be a received fact 
among Europeans that the Japanese mind is incapable of arriving at mathematical attain- 
ments, but Lieutenant Brinkley’s experience leads him to give this conclusion a most un- 
qualified denial; for although he found it quite impossible, with all pains and patience, to 
impart mathematical knowledge through interpreters, yet he observed that that impossibility 
disappeared so soon as he was able to dispense with interpreters. Moreover, the whole ten- 
dency of the system of education carried on among the Japanese themselves is to magnify 
the memory of things imparted through the senses and minify the reasoning power. 
“*What,’’ says Mr. Brinkley, ‘‘could be more completely technical than the acquisition of 
ten thousand hieroglyphics by sound and sight without a knowledge of the meaning of one? 
And in dealing with minds that have been thus maltreated, it becomes absolutely necessary 
to avoid every medium that might tempt the student away from quiet refiection and original 
analysis; and such a medium undoubtedly is a language that he only in a very small degree 
comprehen@s.”’ 

With reference to the opinion of Lieutenant Brinkley, as above expressed, in respect to 
the class of Japanese interpreters, it has been pointed out tome by Mr. Edward House, an 
American gentleman, who for some time held au educational post in the Kaisejo at Yedo, 
that a marked distinction ought to be made between the class of interpreters who are at 
present employed and that of Japanese youths who are being brought up as students of the 
English language. 

The latter Mr. House states, from personal experience, to be possessed, in many instances, 
of an excellent knowledge of English for general purposes, although they may not be 
capable of accurately conveying abstruse ideas on certain technical subjects. Several letters 
which he showed to me, and which had been received by him from some of his former 
pupils, were admirably expressed. ‘ 

However desirable it may be that the teacher should be capable of conveying instruction 
in the Japanese language, it would be quite impossible, even in the course of many years, 
for the Japanese government to find a sufficient number of otherwise competent instructors 
who should fulfill this condition. 

The best practical course, as it seems to me, is that which is now being pursued, with 
certain exceptions, as in the case of Mr. Brinkley, namely, to urge the student to perfect 
himself as far as possible in the knowledge of one or other foreign language, and then for 
the teacher to convey instruction to his pupil in that language. In any case a large pro- 
portion of foreign words must be made use of, as the Japanese language does not contain 
the terms necessary for explaining many ideas the elucidation of which is requisite for the 
comprehension of modern science. 

I may next, in connection with naval subjects, refer to the docks at Yokoska, near Yoko- 
hama. These docks are connected with-the naval department, and are under the manage- 
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ment of M. Verny, the French director, who has under his orders a staff of French in- 
structors. Of these, who number twenty-four, five receive salaries ranging from $250 per 
month up to $600; the remaining number, salaries ranging from $60 to $165 per month. 

I need not describe this most useful establishment in detail, but no report on Japanese 
education would be complete without some reference to it. I may add that I had the op- 
portunity of going over it with Admiral Sir Charles Shadwell, who expressed himself as 
being exceedingly gratified by all be saw of the system there pursued. The advantage 
already derived by the public from this institution will be at once apparent when it is eon- 
sidered that but for its existence all large vessels in Japanese waters which might require 
repair would have to be sent for that purpose to China. 

At Yokohama there is a foundery, which is also attached to the naval department. The 
staff of Frenchmen there employed is six persons. A foundery is likewise being constructed 
at Yedo. To complete the statement of the principal establishments connected with the 
Japanese navy or mercantile marine, it is necessary to refer to the hydrographical depart- 
ment which has been established in connection with the admiralty. The arrangements for 
placing this department under foreign direction or supervision have not as yet been com- 
pleted, and I am thus unable to give any statistics respecting it. As the task of organizing 
the Japanese marine has been confided, with the above-noted exceptions, to English officers, so 
that of setting on foot and giving instruction to the army has been intrusted entirely to 
French officers. About eighteen months since, a military mission, at the head of which 
is Colonel Marquerie, arrived at Yedo, and at once commenced the work of organizing a 
considerable military force on the French system. 

The mission is composed of a colonel and seven other officers, with twenty-two subofficers 
or civilian instructors in details relating to an army. 

There does not as yet exist any military school under foreign direction, but I understand 
that some thirty thousand men are being or have so far been taught French drill-exercise 
in the different branches of an army, either under direct French instruction or under that of 
Japanese instructors. On the same system eight thousand are now being instructed under 
the supervision of the French officers at Yedo. 

The army is not as yet by any means in a complete state of organization ; but at several 
reviews which were held by the Mikado at Yedo, when some eight thousand troops passed in 
review, the foreign officers then present were unanimous in expressing their approval of the 
general appearance of the troops, as well artillery and cavalry as infantry. 

I believe that the remarks of Lieutenant Hawes, above quoted, as to the Japanese marines, 
with reference to the difficulties in the way of establishing discipline, are equally applica- 
ble to the army; but the military forces certainly present a highly creditable appearance 
when on parade. 

New barracks have been constructed on the European model in different parts of Yedo, 
and the foreign mode of life, as well as a foreign uniform, must be adopted without reserve 
by the troops, who are enlisted by conscription from all classes of the population. 

Military bands have been organized, as well for the army as for the marines, under French 
and English supervision, respectively ; and the Japanese have shown great aptitude for re- 
ceiving instruction in this branch and still more diligence in endeavoring to master the 
work set before them. 

I may next refer to one or two other special educational establishments which have been 
created in connection with certain governmental departments. , 

There is at the Yezo colonization-department a girls’ school, which is presided over by 
two Dutch ladies. This school is attended at present by fifty-one girls, varying in age from 
seven years to perhaps three and twenty. “They are the daughters of Japanese government- 
employés in different parts of the country, some of them coming from the island of Yezo. 
These girls are being educated and maintained at the expense of the state, and it is in- 
tended that, at the end of their three years’ course of instruction, they be disposed of by the state. 
They are taught to write and to read the English language and some of them also study French. 
They all likewise are taught needle-work and other branches of an elementary foreign 
education, They study forfour hours a day under the two ladies above mentioned, after which 
they go through a further course of daily instruction in Japanese, under the direction of 
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a master and two Japanese ladies. These pupils wear the Japanese female dress, with the 
addition of foreigu shoes and stockings. Although all of these girls are, I believe, being 
educated at the cost of the state, yet the school is open to the daughters of Japanese 
government-officials, on the payment of $100 on entrance and on the further payment of 
$8 a month during the three years’ course of instruction. On payment of the above- 
mentioned sums any of these girls may be redeemed from ‘all obligation to the state. They 
receive from their instructresses the character of being very intelligent, industrious, and 
promising. 

With reference to this school, I may mention that the Empress, (who has shown a great 
interest in the progress of female-edueation in Japan, as has the Mikado in education in 
general, ) on visiting the school a few days ago, caused her photograph to be taken in a 
group formed of her majesty and the two Dutch ladies who are in charge of the school, 
and that the latter are to receive copies of the photographs. Those who are conversant with 
the exclusive ideas which were formerly entertained in Japan will appreciate the change 
thus indicated. 

There is attached to the foreign office at Yedo a school which was founded in the year 
1871, with the object in view of providing for the future an adequate number of public 
servants (interpreters and instructors) in connection with the different branches (legations 
and consulates) of the Japanese department, which is presided over by the office in ques- 
tion. There was also at the foreign office a school for students of German and Russian, 
but this school has recently been transferred to the superintendence of the educational de- 
partment. The former school, which is under the direction of an American gentleman, (Mr. 
Jourdan,) contained at first. ninety pupils. The director, however, finding that number 
to be impracticably large for his superintendence, reduced it in the first instance by about 
one-half, and even this number proving to be too great, he still further reduced it until 
the remaining scholars, who were selected by examination, numbered only twelve. Six of 
these being students of the English language and six of the French, a preference was 
given in their selection to such youths as were at the same time best acquainted with 
Japanese. Their progress, though slow, has on the whole been very satisfactory. The ex- 
penses of this educational establishment, which is under the supervision of the foreign 
office, are defrayed by the state. It was found difficult, on first starting, to establish dis- 
cipline among the pupils, but this difficulty has now been overcome. No special subject 
is made an object of study in the school, except in illustration of the language under study, 
and only one of the two languages above mentioned (English or French) is studied by 
any one student at the same time. Among the private schools in Yedo should be men- 
tioned that of the Pere Nicolai, a Russian ecclesiastic, who possesses an unsurpassed 
knowledge of Japanese and whose time is exclusively devoted to giving instruction. 

Notwithstanding the general tendency of the course of education which is being pursued 
in Japan, it should not be forgotten that there is a conservative party in the country who 
follow the system of instruction as pursued among the Japanese previous to the adoption 
of the resolution to establish European institutions in the dominions of the Mikado. 

To what extent Chinese instruction is still conveyed in the provinces Iam unable to 
say, but in Yedo there are only ten private schools, containing perhaps thirty pupils each, 


‘at which Chinese letters and literature are alone taught. 
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The following is a list of the schools in Yokohama, as supplied by the governor of that 
port: 
Schools founded by private persons... ---.----2 -5---- 2202 eo eee eens eee ones 2 
Schools for children, founded by goverument-....-...--...---- ----..---- 22-2220 14 
Foreign teachers are employed in the above-mentioned schools at the rate of from 50 yen 
(dollars) to 350 yen per month. 


Teachers of the schools founded by private individuals.......--.-.----.------.---- 4 
(Nore.— These four are Americans. ) 

Serenata GhalGron 8 schools .l.-Up'o22 sce Uses ceo lial ae se ieae ett eawces 49 
(Nore.—These are Japanese. ) 

Namber of pupils--.--. 5.02. 22-2 2-2 2-5 eee cee woe cone ene seek eae ge deus us Imieae 


The average age of the pupils is about 10 years and 6 months. 
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The ordinary subjects of instruction are those tending to expand the intelligence of the 
pupils. 

The books used are the books mentioned in the rules for the instruction of children, (given 
below. ) 

In the schools founded by private individuals the English language and moral precepts 
are taught. 

The pupils make good progress, but by slow degrees. 

Although the distinction between the schools for boys and those for girls does not now 
exist, still in the schools there is a separation between them. The number of boys who are 
pupils is 1,430 and the girls who are pupils number 815. 

I subjoin the following further information respecting the schools of Yokohama, for which 
I have to thank Mr. Russell Robertson, Her Majesty’s consul : 

There are in Yokohama two or three schools for girls, one under the patronage of the vice- 
governor of Iseyama; one under the direction of the American Women’s Union Mission, at 
the head of which is Mrs. Pruyn; and, lastly, the school of the Sisters of Charity. 

Query. The number and nationality of teachers and pupils respectively in the schools, 
and likewise the general age of the latter? 

Answer. The light-house-works school has 2 English teachers; the number of pupils is 
somewhat under 50. 

Takashimaya’s (a Japanese gentleman of Yokohama) school has 2 American teachers and 
135 pupils. 

The school under Dr. Brown’s charge has 3 American instructors and 56 pupils. 

The ages of the pupils range from 8 to 24 years, with but few of them at these extremes. 
Their average age is about 16 years. 

Q. What are the subjects of instruction and the books generally used in the school ? 

A. The course pursued in the ‘‘ Shin bun Kwan” under Dr, Brown may be taken as an 
example: daily lessons in speaking, reading, spelling, penmanship, and composition. The 
first object sought is to impart a knowledge of English, both written and spoken. A three- 
years’ course of study is also marked out in geography, primary and practical arithmetic, 
general history, grammar, and natural philosophy. One half-day in each week is also de- 
voted by the whole school to declamation in English, one-half the pupils being listeners and 
the other half declaiming, on alternate weeks. 

American school-books are used in the school on Noge Hill (Dr, Brown’s school) and at 
Takashimaya’s school. 

@. What is the average capacity of the pupils ? 

A, It is good. Probably the capacity of the Japanese is much the same as that of persons 
of other nationalities if placed in like circumstances for its manifestations. 

Q. Can you give any particulars in regard to girls’ school? 

A, The school on Iseyama, already spoken of, is taught in by 2 American ladies and has 
about 50 pupils. 


There are some sixty pupils in Mrs. Pruyn’s school, at No.212. Both of these are inter- ~ 


esting schools from the number in attendance and the progress which the pupils make in 
their studies. The former is the older school, and has been under very able instruction, so 
that perhaps the pupils are, some of them, more advanced in their studies on that accounts 
but in both the progress made is very encouraging. 

. Do Eurasians show any exceptional physical or intellectual qualities ? 

A. The number of Eurasians is so small and they are so young that nothing special in 
these respects has as yet developed itself. 

There are two or three difficulties which schools have to contend with in Japan. One 
arises from the circumstance that the Mombusho (educational department) at Yedo, which 
controls them, is a department which very few Japanese are competent to fill. Hence crude 
experiments are often tried and changes made by the department that only tend “ obstruct 
the progress of the pupils and otherwise damage the schools. 

Another difficulty'is that the Japanese, who have not yet been put through a gy dersnits 
course of study sufficient to show them that intellectual culture and knowledge are not to 

~be attained by long and sudden leaps, but step by step, beginning at the beginning, are 
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anxious to grapple with the higher studies before they have had any thorough fundamental 
training. 

“*T attended, on Monday, the 14th instant, (July, 1873,) at the examination of the pupils 
(Japanese) at the school on Noge Hill, until lately under the management of the Rey. Dr. 
Brown, (American.) The school is known as the Shin bun Kwan. 

“There was a fairly large attendance of visitors, principally Americans. The governor 
of Kanagawa was present. The pupils’ ages appeared to vary from 8 to 23. The school 
was divided into four classes—about twelve boys in the lowest or further class, some twenty _ 
in the third, eleven or twelve in the second, and four in the first. 

“The fourth class was examined first in reading and spelling, and the performance was 
creditable. The reading consisted in short, easy lessons, much the same as those met with 
in English primers, and easy words were selected in spelling. 

‘*The third class was put through the same course, only of a more advanced stage. 

“The second class was examined in reading and in arithmetic. 

“The examination of the first class did not come on until a late hour, and I was com- 
pelled to leave*before it came off. 

‘*The general appearance of the scholars was characterized by intelligence, though a few 
dull ones were scattered here and there. The very young ones seemed in most cases to be 
the sharpest and most advanced. 

“Geography formed part of the examination of the second class. A blank map of the 
world was hung on the wall, and one of the boys, a lad of 15, was asked to point out 
different places on the map. This he did with great accuracy, naming and pointing to the 
different oceans and seas, the principal countries, rivers, and some of the towns. 

“Much attention had, I think, been paid to the pronunciation of words, always a diffi- 
culty with Japanese when speaking English. With but few exceptions, the words were 
rendered very distinctly. 

“*T cannot but think, however, that, with such good material, the boys might all have been 
brought to a higher degree of proficiency with a better system. Thus I found many with a 
knowledge of English, written and spoken, that would have enabled them to read many 
books, as of history, travels, biographies, &c., that would have given them a good general 
knowledge of subjects that all lads should know, and would, while increasing their knowl- 
edge of language, leave on their minds a deposit which would go on increasing from day to 
day. In the higher classes the books seemed altogether too elementary. The answers to 
many questions in examinations seemed to be given with parrot-like fluency, and I was 
sorry to observe no attempt at construing sentences. I cannot but think that most of the 
answers had been learned by heart and that there existed but a vague idea of the construc- 
tion of what was learned. 

**Tt is scarcely fair, however, to attempt to criticise on the strength of the slight experi- 
ence I had during a brief visit of three hours to the school. Whatever I might see faulty 
in the system, there was enough to show that great labor had been expended to bring the 
pupils to the attainment of such knowledge as they exhibited.” 

For the following information respecting the Kioto primary schools I am indebted to Mr. 
H. 8S. Wilkinson, who visited that place in April last. He was informed by Mr. Makimura, 
the vice-governor of Kioto, that Kioto had been divided into sixty-six divisions and that 
one primary school had been established in each division; that the householders contributed 
to the support of these schools; and that no school-fees were paid by the children. He was 
told that this arrangement had been in operation for about five years. 

He visited the primary school in the twenty-ninth division or ward. The building in 
which it is held is also the office and assembly-room of the ward. Here the registers are 
kept. One register is kept in which is inscribed the name of every householder in the 
ward. One page of it is given to each family. Births, deaths, and marriages are recorded, 
and also the fact of any of the members of the ward-families having left the ward to travel 
or reside elsewhere. 

This register enables the ward-officers to know all the children in the ward. An attend- 
ance-roll is kept, and when children do not come, an explanation is required from their 
parents. : 
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The school-hours are from 8 a, m. till 12 noon and from 1 p.m. till 4 p. m., or seven hours 
in all daily. Of these seven hours about three are occupied in learning to write, one in re- 
peating from memory, and three in learning reading and arithmetic. 

The writing-room occupies nearly all the ground-floor. It is furnished with Japanese 
mats and low Japanese writing-desks. 

Above stairs is a large room in which the pupils are taught the other branches of their 
education. In this room are desks and benches in the European fashion. 

A list of books to be used in primary schools has been published by.the Kioto Fu. It is 
intended, however, to adopt the scheme of the education-department, and to exclude the 
Chinese classics from this scheme. 

Of the two books which pupils first use as reading-books, one is written in square char- 
acter and in the Chinese order, and one is written in the grass-character, with ‘‘hirakana”’ 
mixed. ' 

In arithmetic the pupils learn the Japanese method on the ‘‘Soroban,” and also the 
European method. They are provided with slates and use the Arabic numerals. 

The scheme of education is exactly the same for girls as for boys. The girls of one class 
were reading, while Mr. Wilkinson was present, the book of Instruction to Street-Officers. 

Two hundred and fifty pupils attend this school. Their ages vary from 44 to 12 or 13 
years. 

Mr. Wilkinson was informed by Mr. Nakamura that the attendance in the different schools 
varies from 100 to 500. 


INTERMEDIARY SCHOOLS. 


There had been in Kioto both a superior and an intermediary school, but both had been 
abolished by the education-department. 

The material, however, for an intermediary schoo] exists,and a new building has been 
erected and will shortly be opened. The main feature of this school is that foreign lan- 
guages are to be taught init. The new building is arranged as follows: 


Front. 

French department. German department. 
Offices. 

English department. English department. 


ES 


There are four buildings to be used as school-rooms, and one for the use of the officers of the 
school, not the foreign teachers. These, with one exception, are to be provided with accom- 
modation outside. Of the four school-rooms, one is to be devoted_to pupils learning French, 
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one to pupils learning German, and two to pupils learning English, The proportion is 
about 130 for French, 170 for German, and 300 for English. 

This school is to be opened to every person. The fee is about 2 bus (2s.) a month, or 4 
rios ($4) a year. At present there is not any accommodation for resident pupils, but 
it is intended to provide accommodation for a few. 

The pupils who are to be collected in this building are now scattered in separate schools 
over the city. 

Mr. Wilkinson visited one of these schools which had lately been under the superintend-, 
ence of an English gentleman and his wife. It was divided into two departments. In the 
girls’ department there were 160 girls on the roll and 136 in attendance on the day of his 
visit. In the boys’ department there were 131, 

The hours of attendance are from 7 a. m. till 2 p. m., with an interval of one hour between 
11 and 12 o’clock for lunch. ; 

The girls are taught reading in the morning and sewing in the afternoon. There are 
twelve sewing-machines in the school and two looms, but the latter had only lately been 
introduced. 

The school-books are English. One from which the pupils read is the Illustrated Spelling 
and Reading Book published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

The pupils read in English and then translate into Japanese. 

The following are the schools in the Nagasaki Ken, namely : One at which the pupils are 
taught by European teachers, under the direct control of the Mombusho, (educational 
department.) At Yedo 65 pupils are studying the English language, of which there are 2 
teachers, and 5 pupils the French, of which there is 1 teacher. The pupils’ ages vary 
from 12 to 18 years. 

There are three primary schools in which foreign languages are taught by Japanese in- 
terpreters. School No. 1 has 219 pupils, of which number 198 are boys and 21 are girls, 
varying in age from 6 to 15 years. School No.2 has 101 pupils, 77 boys and 24 girls. 
School No. 3 has 52 pupils, 43 boys and 9 girls. These three schools are under the direct 
control of the Nagasaki ‘‘ Kencho.”’ 

At the government-hospital in Nagasaki there are 4] students studying medicine under the 
supervision of two Dutch doctors. A Prussian has lately been engaged, who will teach 
these students the Dutch and Latin languages. 

Among the other provincial schools which I may mention is one at Shidzuoka, in the 
province of Tzuruga, which is under the direction of Mr. Clark, of the United States, and 
which has about 500 scholars. 

There are also a hospital- and a medical school, under the direction of Dr. Junghams, a 
German North-American, at Saga, the capital of Hizen. Medical instruction is also im- 
parted at Kagoshima, inthe province of Satsuma, by Dr. Willis, formerly of Her Majesty’s 
legation, but I have not yet received from him the details for which I have applied respect- 
ing his sphere of operations. 

The following are the details which I have procured relative to the Hakodaté government- 
school, and to the hospital and the private schools which have been established at that place : 

Teachers: Of English, 5, (Japanese;) of Russian, (M. Sartoff,) 1, (Russian;) of Rus- 
sian, 3, (Japanese ;) Chinese, 3, (Japanese;) arithmetic, 3, (Japanese. ) 

Pupils: Resident scholars at government-expense, learning English, with Chinese and 
arithmetic, 15; resident scholars at private expense learning English, with Chinese and 
arithmetic, 13; resident scholars at private expense learning Russian, 3; day-scholars learn- 
ing English, with Chinese and arithmetic, 38; learning Russian, 38. 

The pupils’ ages vary from 8 to 21 years. There are three officers in charge. Total num 
ber of persons connected with government-school, 125. 


GOVERNMENT-HOSPITAL, 
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Students, resident, at government-expense..--..-.--- « eciew ovlecc chee a =-Hy5c d 
Students, resident, at private expense. .-. .- 0-6-2. poe noes eee en 6 
Day students scan Soe awe s ote owe cecwe ecco pe hictsl cic so.cic c.< oat 5 ea ee 

Total connected with hospital... . 2.052. coco nsec ce sono ee eee - °30 
Private schools in the town of Hakodaté.......--:--..-2-- «20. o5ss soe eee eee 14 
Teachers in private schools in town of Hakodaté.......0-2.. ..--Sejececsueseeeeee == 14 

Pupils 

POY Sesncinnsees ac ccecsne secs cece cocaine fer eieso elms sols = ajes eee ne 580 
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In the above-mentioned schools the ordinary Japanese writing and reading are taught. 

It was proposed last year to extend the government-school-system at Hakodaté, but this 
has not yet been done further than as above stated. 

To the above specific items Imay append the following general observations which were 
made to me by Mr. Tanaka, who, I may remark, seemed to possess much acquaintance with 
the systems of public instruction which are being pursued in other countries and who was 
familiar with the name and measures of Mr. Forster. 

There are, he said, at the present time 150 young Japanese who are students of medical 
science, 220 young Japanese who study special subjects and 300 young Japanese who are 
pursuing their studies abroad. At Yedo, 50 Japanese girls are being put through a course 
of instruction by an American lady. There are, including all, about 1,100 young men who, 
having completed their course of instruction, are now employed in the service of the state. 

There are in all 72 foreign instructors who are employed by the educational department 
alone, the professional adviser of that department being professor David Murray, of the 
United States. There are 3 normal schools at present in operation; one at Yedo, one at 
Osaka, and one at Shendai, each containing 200 scholars, who are supported by the govern- 
ment; 256 schools are at present in receipt of governmental aid. 

In reply tomy inquiry, Mr. Tanaka said that it is the intention of the Japanese govern- 
ment to make education in Japan, so far as the state -is concerned, entirely secular, in as 
far as is consistent with the fundamental tenets of the Shinto faith. 

I have since learned from a reliable source that the government have resolved that, while 
they will not interfere with private missionary-enterprise in Japan, no Christian divine 
will be employed, even as a secular teacher, by the government. It would appear that 
they have become convinced that some reverend teachers have been imperceptibly inculcat- 
ing the doctrines of Christianity into the minds of their pupils, and consequently the above- 
stated resolution has been arrived at. In furtherance thereof, the Rey. Dr. Brown, a 
United States missionary of long standing in this country and to whom the Japanese gov- 
ernment are indebted for excellent service, has been removed from his office as teacher, as 
has also the Rev. Dr. Verbeck, formerly principal of the chief educational establishment at 
Yedo. I have been informed that all of the clerical teachers who still remain in the Japa- 
nese service haye likewise received notice of the termination of their respective engage- 
ments. : 

I may add that, in all of the educational establishments where pupils are being educated 
at the expense of the state, these pupils are required to conform their habits to western 
usages. Instead of being allowed to squat on mats, they must sit on chairs, and work, and 
eat at tables. While no material alteration is attempted in the costume of girls, the boys 
are, in many cases, as for instance in the naval college, required to adopt foreign uniform 
or clothing, and all are supplied ‘exclusively with food prepared in the eat = manner 
and are attended by European medical officers. 

PART I. 

I have been led to devote a large space to the first portion or this report, which does not, 

I think, admit of being very much abridged; but I do not propose to enter into detail with 
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respect to the second portion of its subject, namely, the indirect agencies which are now in 
operation tending to the spread among the Japanese of the ideas which influence the con- 
duct of western nations; it will, I think, be sufficient if I merely specify those which I 
conceive to be the more prominent among them. 

It will be supposed that the introduction of steam as a’ motive-power is exercising the 
same great influence on the habits and ideas of the people of Japan that it has exercised on 
those of all countries into which the steam-engine has found its way. There is now a line 
of railway of eighteen miles in length in operation between Yedo and Yokohama, and the ~ 
average number of persons who travel upon it each dayis about 4,000, Another line of 
about twenty-three miles will be opened in the course of a few weeks, which will connect 
Hiogo with Osaka, and the preliminary surveys have been undertaken with the view of pro- 
longing the latter line to Kioto. The habit of punctuality and a greater regard for the value 
of time cannot fail to be the results in the case of a large portion of the population of the 
introduction of railways into Japan. The line now in operation has so far been worked with 
complete success, and its advantages are thoroughly appreciated by the Japanese of all 
classes. 

Steam-vessels, too, now ply in the Japanese waters in many directions. Not to mention 
he various foreign lines whose vessels touch at the Japanese ports, and by which the Ja- 
panese have the opportunity of traveling, a considerable native steam-mercantile fleet, 
speaking, of course, comparatively, has already sprung up. Native companies have recently 
been formed in various parts of Japan with the object of organizing a steamer-coasting-serv- 
ice, and there is, likewise, a steamer-service on Lake Biwa. As the companies above 
referred to are chiefly of this year’s formation, it is not within my power at the present time 
to state to what precise extent this marine has been developed ; but so far as it has been so, 
I believe it is chiefly, though not entifely, conducted by t)igjiapanese themselves, even the 
engineers on board of a number of vessels being Japanese ee 

Another proof of the progress of new ideas in this country Me astonishing extent to 
which, ip the course of the last three years, the use ot wheeled’ conveyance has become gene- 
ral. Not only in the cities, but also along the whole length of the high roads, where the 
nature of the country admits of the use of wheels, the ‘‘jinrikisha,” or wheeled chair drawn 
by one man, has been introduced, and the saving of power which is implied by the substi- 
tution of this vehicle for the old ‘‘ kago,” or litter borne on two men’s shoulders, may be 
thus estimated. It requires, on an average, the labor of two men to convey a traveler in 
a ‘‘kago”’ over thirty miles in a day, whereas one man is capable of drawing a light 
weight after him in a “jinrikisha”’ over thirty-five miles in like circumstances in the same 
time. One man witha ‘‘jinrikisha” can, therefore, do 24 times as much as could be done 
by one man with a ‘‘ kago.”’ 

The cost of a day’s traveling for a Japanese in a ‘‘kago”’ is, I am informed, 5} bus, 
(shillings ;) that of a day’s journey in a ‘‘jinrikisha,” 3} bus. The original cost of a 
“‘jinrikisha”’ is about $15. 

Another influence which may be expected to make itself felt in the course of time in 
Japan is the introduction of telegraphs, but up to the present time the introduction of the 
telegraph has by no means been attended with success similar to that which has followed 

_ the introduction of the railway, owing, I believe, partly to the absence of the sense on the 
part of the Japanese clerks of the necessity of punctual attendance to their duties, and 
partly, also, to the confidence in their own powers, which induces them so often to take to 
pieces instruments which they as often find themselves incapable of reconstructing. 

Foreign machinery has, to a certain extent, though not to a large extent, been introduced 
into Japan, as well by private persons as to be used in mines and other establishments be- 
longing to the government. 

The demand for foreign machinery would be greatly increased, and the consequent pro- 
duction of wealth in Japan greatly augmented, but for the reluctance of the Japanese 
to permit foreigners to carry on industrial operations on their own account in the interior 
of Japan. The Japanese are anxious to exclude foreigners as far as possible from com- 
peting with them, while at the same time ‘they are, as yet, incapable of successfully con- 
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ducting many branches of industry without foreign aid. I have shown in a previous 
report how, for instance,in the case of the island of Yezo, immense facilities for the pro- 
duction of wealth are being utterly wasted, owing to the palpable mismanagement ot the 
Japanese officials and the narrow-minded commercial policy of the government. 

As this jealous policy is no doubt in part based on the conviction that, were foreigners 
admitted into the interior of Japan and to take part in industrial operations, the gains of 
Japanese merchants would be curtailed, I fear a long time will elapse ere the policy in 
question is likely to be reversed. It is defended by the government on the ground of their 
dislike to extend the extra-territorial jurisdiction which now prevails over foreigners within 
the treaty-limits. The judicial system of Japan and the ways of thinking of its people 
are so entirely different from those of western nations that, even were the code of laws set 
in force which is now in course of preparation under the superintendence of some French 
and other lawyers, it must, I think, be expected that many years will elapse before the Japa- 
nese as a nation will have acquired the power of understanding law and administering 
justice which would be accepted as such by the citizens of western nations, and conse- 
quently before the latter would be inclined to renounce extra-territorial jurisdiction in Japan. 

In the mean time it is gratifying to know that one result of the intercourse of western 
nations with Japan has been a very marked tendency to mitigate the severity of the penal 
laws of the latter country. Many modes of punishment which Christian nations look upon 
as being barbarous have either been entirely abrogated or are now only applicable in a much 
smaller number of cases than it was formerly the law that they should be. This tendency 
to milder legislation applies equally to religious toleration. The edict forbidding the pro- 
fession of Christianity, which formerly was posted throughout this ‘empire, ought now not 
to be seen. Such would be in accordance with the decree of the imperial government; and 
if, in point of fact, the edict in question may still be found standing in a great many locali- 
ties, although the fact subjects the government to the imputation of neglecting to enforce its 
own orders, yet the liberal intention of the government with respect to religious toleration 
can scarcely be called in question, since some 1,900 banished Christians (all that remained 
of those driven from Urakami in 1869) were, in the spring of this year, sent back by the 
government to their homes, and since numbers of Japanese are now permitted to attend 
churches regularly and without molestation at Yedo, Yokohama, Hakodaté, and elsewhere. 

Another proof of enlightened legislation is to be found in the recently-promulgated enact- 
ments prohibiting compulsory servitude ‘of every description and annulling all immoral con- 
tracts for service of this nature, such as those by which in many thousands of instances 
girls were bound down by their parents or guardians to serve for a stated number of years 
in brothels, 

Another educational influence which is now actively at work in Japan, and the power ot 
which may be expected to extend itself from day to day, is the native press that has sprung 
up throughout the country. 

There are in Yedo the following journals, namely, 18 newspapers, some of them published 
daily, others every fifth day. 

The three with the greatest circulation are the Nishinshinjishi, a daily paper of which on 
an average 1,500 copies are sold; the Tokionichinichi Shimbun, a daily paper, with a sale 
of about 860 copies; and the Shinbunsashi, a daily paper, with a sale of 860 copies. 

Of the other 15 journals some appear daily, and the sale of each is about 200 copies, 

There is likewise a provincial press. 

A postal system has likewise been organized throughout the country. 

I need only refer to one or two more indications of the progress which western civilization 
has already made in Japan. 

A system of light-houses has been established under European direction, which is being 
extended along the entire circuit of the coasts of these seas. 

Quays have here and there been constructed. 

Lock-hospitals have been introduced at several of the treaty-ports. 

A mint is in operation at Osaka, under the admirable management of Major Kinder, at 
which the total number of pieces passed for issue last year was 26,151,206, and the real or 
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nominal value $29,154,688, showing an increase on the previous year of 10,647,228 in the 
number of coins, and the increase, in value, $8,076,022. And while, on the one hand, the 
custom of wearing arms on the part of the two-sworded class has so far been discontinued 
that, in the course of a long walk in Yedo or in that of a long drive in at least many, if not in 
all, parts of the country, only about two persons wearing the sword are generally to be met 
with, on the other hand, the social consideration of the merchant, in comparison with that 
of the formerly-privileged classes, has been raised to an exteut which those who were con- 
versant with the former social hierarchy of Japan would be almost unable to realize. 

In bringing to a conclusion a report on education in Japan, I think I ought to point out 
that, while very many educational influences are at work, such as I have endeavored to 
specify, yet it cannot reasonably be expected that the progress of newly-introduced western 
customs and ideas should work a revolution throughout an entire race in the course of even 
a few years. According to all experience a sufficient length of time must be allowed for at 
least one freshly-educated generation to arise before any radical, general, and lasting change 
may be expected to take place in the ideas and habits of the mass of a people. 

The introduction of foreign manners, as that of foreign costume, which has come about 
in Japan, is as yet mainly confined to members of the court or of the official classes; the 
domestic and industrial habits of the bulk of the people remain as they were in former 
years. 

I have, &c., 


R. G. WATSON. 
Sir H. PARKES. 


{Inclosure 2.—Extracts from the Japan Mail.] 
EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


I.—FOREIGN TEACHERS. 


In the articles descriptive of the educational institutions of the Japanese capital which have 
lately appeared in the columns of this journal, we confined ourselves to plain statements of 
facts, refraining from comment or criticism, so far as it was possible to do so. We shall in 
this and future numbers point out what we believe to be defects in the system of education 
in Japan and shall endeavor to show how they may be remedied. The statement will not, 
we think, be challenged by any one competent to judge it, that,in a system of education, the 
most important instruments are the teachers, 

We need spend no platitudes in this article to prove the vast influence of a teacher upon 
his pupils. We presume all our readers to be familiar with the significance of the teacher’s 
position in England and America. The very mention of such names as Ascham, Arnold, 
Temple and Nott, Wayland and Hopkins, will do more to serve our purpose of magnifying 
the teacher’s calling than columns of argument. The simile of the bended twig becoming 
the inclined tree is photographed on the memory of all whose speech is English. When, 
however, the teacher and the pupil are of different civilizations, the tremendous significane 
of the position of an instructor of the young is manyfold enhanced. If a people living under 
a'state of national life which is fixed and not liable to change need the best of teachers, 
what shall we say of the Japanese?’ We see a people busy above all else in destroying their 
past. We see their old ties broken, their old sanctions weakened, and their old virtues de- 
famed. ‘To their foreign teachers more than to any other men, they look for help and guid _ 
ance. Upon them may depend the future of this nation; whether of sound growth and 
fruitful maturity, or of reaction, stagnation, and decay. We must be pardoned for attempt- 
ing to sketch an ideal of the true teacher, such a one as should be charged with the well- 
nigh sacred office of assisting to lead the rising generation of Japan into a new life. 

Among the qualifications of a teacher of Japanese youth, that of a sound moral characte yp 
should be the first. Among a people who put etiquette above morality, the foreign 
teacher, as a representative of a different, and, as he believes, a better, civilization, should 
put morals before etiquette, and be himself a moral man. In truth, honor, devotion to 
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duty, purity of life and personal chastity, temperance in eating and drinking, loyalty 
to his country, to her principles and best traditions, the spurning of all shams, the 
refusal of all bribes, detestation or flattery, and disdain to pander to the vanity of his em- 
ployers, the foreign teacher should be firmly established. He should have a sensitive pride 
in his profession; he should magnify his calling; he should have thorough command of his 
tongue and temper; he should conscientiously perform his work, shirking no disagreeable 
parts of it and never allowing his enthusiasm to flag under the monotony of daily and 
often very prosaic toil in the class-room. Though these virtues should be cultivated and 
exemplified more than etiquette, yet in this the teacher should not be found wanting and 
should be as polite as his scholars. The interchange of daily courtesies, patience with halt- 
ing pupils, when the spirit is willing but the brain is weak; the avoidance of all personal 
epithets and coarse language and attention to the amenities of dress, posture, and conduct, 
are absolutely necessary and help to make the teacher what he ought tobe. Besides having 
these moral and social virtues the teacher should be a real teacher. He should be trained 
to his business or at least have a natural fitness for it. He should know and understand 
his subjects and should use the best methods of imparting knowledge, of disciplining the 
minds of his pupils, and of arousing in them that thirst after and enthusiasm for learning 
which is worth vastly more than a loaded memory or any number of acquirements. The 
teacher should bea student of human nature and should suit his ministrations to the varied 
characters, dispositions, infirmities, or excellences of his pupils. A teacher of such an 
eager and inquisitive people as the Japanese should have no narrow mind, but should be 
well read and should keep abreast of the general knowledge of the day. 

All this a teacher can be and a large part of it-he ought to be. If the Japanese can un- 
derstand what manner of man our ideal teacher is, (which we doubt very much, ) they can 
get men like him; but not with money alone. * * * [A statement is made that in the 
eagerness of the Japanese to secure teachers of foreign languages they took persons 
who could speak a language as teachers without regard to their previous training or personal 
character. ] 

We wish to show that the teacher’s profession is a high and honorable one, and the 
Japanese are in duty bound to respect it. If they wish to prove that their educational 
‘*system ” is not a sham and that all their grandiloquent assertions abroad that they be- 
lieve ‘‘ education is the basis of all progress,” let them do as civilized nations do and put 
the proper man in every place in their schools now occupied by an improper person. Let 
them cease to dishonor the teacher’s calling by hiring men who in mind and morals are 
unworthy of their post; let them learn to value a good instructor more than they value 
jewels ; let them cease from the wretched economy that prompts them to pay niggardly 
salaries which must of necessity deter the right men from their class-rooms; let them 
offer such contracts as do not make a true teacher blush to sign; let them cease to make 
regulations which no man with any self-respect can or will obey; let them put competent 
officers in charge of their schools. If such are not to be found let them confess their igno- 
rance and ask help from men whom they can trust. Until they do these things their 
system of education, now so admired by those who remain in benevolent ignorance abroad, 
will not cease to merit the contempt of those who know the facts. 


II.—NATIVE OFFICIALS. 


The idea of a system of education presupposes a teacher, corps of instructors or faculty, 
and a governing body of trustees, directors, or, council of regents. The names of the two 
bodies may vary in different countries, but, for the successful administration of a large school 
or university, a body of directors is needed. ‘The functions of instruction and government 
must be distinguished, even though in small private schools; for instance, they may be 
united in the same persons. 

That the office of governor or director is a very important one; that a competent person 
in that office is a co-worker with both teacher and pupil, and an indispensable instrument 
in a system of education, we need not here argue to prove. We suppose our readers to be 
famili: r with the educational systems of their various countries. ———s 
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It would be an anomaly as strange as it is happily rare were a school of any reputation 
in Europe or the United States to have a board totally unfit for and inexperienced in their 
duties. 

To state the case a little more strongly, suppose these directors were profoundly ignorant of 
what ought to be studied and of what the studies propose really were ; suppose them igno- 
rant of the language in which they were taught, and that for any glimmerings of light 
they could catch they were dependent upon very poor interpreters ; and, finally, that, not 
withstanding these apparent drawbacks, these directors aspire to make all the rules for, 
teachers and scholars, to choose all the studies, to direct all the operations of the school, 
and to have all the teachers obedient to their will and pleasure; if our readers can grasp 
such a monstrous conception as this, then they can understand the educational system in 
Japan. We have not drawn upon our imaginations. We are stating simple facts. We 
refer not to one institution alone. From Nagasaki to Hakodaté, and from Kanagawa to 
Tokei, our conception and the reality are the same. 

There is a great gulf of difference between the sentimental ideas with which people at home 
regard their fellow-countrymen who have been called to Japan to be teachers and profes- 
sors and the actual facts. The gentlemen in the educational service of Japan, when at 
home, were informed by their polite Japanese friends that if they would come to Japan 
they would be treated with the highest honor. ‘‘No position is more honorable than the 
teacher’s,’’ and ‘‘if our teacher dies we mourn for him as for our father,’ &c., were the 
honeyed words which the Japanese, eager to attract an instructor from his honored post to 
their own ‘‘ college’ or “ university,” used. The teachers came from many countries, and 
great was the honor which Japan received. The American and the English newspapers 
were full of her glory. Every one, including the happy dupes themselves, believed all the 
fair promises of the flatterers. ‘‘ The teacher’s position is an honorable one in such highly- 
civilized nations as England and the United States. How much more so in Japan?” 

But Japan is the land of surprises. Strange to say, the Japanese official does not like the 
professional teachers, the college-bred men, the professors. He thinks they are obstinate, 
rebellious, excessively troublesome. Foolish men that they are, they expect to have a voice 
in the government of the school and even want to regulate the studies. Worse than that, 
they sometimes ignore the “rules’’ and trample under foot the first instincts of a ‘‘ yaku- 
nin.” It is a fact, but not a wonder, that the native official has a chronic antipathy to a 
genuine teacher, and prefers the man whom he can pick up and whom he can rule, for 
does he not hold in his hands the power even to grant contracts ? 

We need not criticise. The statement of fact is sufficient for our purpose, which is to 
prevail on the education-department to reform a state of affairs which has become a by- 
word and a reproach to those who wish them well and the target for the jests and scorn of 
the unconcerned. Of all the strange chapters in the history of education, the attempts of 
native Japanese officials to conceive and carry out a scheme of foreign education form one 
of the most curious and comic chapters. Indeed, our greatest fear is that our statements 
will not be believed. However, if the Scotch proverb says truly, ‘‘ seein’s believin’, but 
feelin’s the naked truth,” we are but setting it forth. 

We shall speak of the schools of the capital, not merely because they have been the most 
conspicuous victims of the empiricism of native officials, but because that unique phase of 
human nature called ‘‘ yakuninerie ’’ has there received its highest development and brought 
forth its choicest fruits. We shall take comfort in the thought that, in spite of its baneful 
effects, nay, under its very shade, the thirst for education among the youth of this land is 
still unquenched. 

Since the first beginning of foreign education in Tokei, the native officials placed over the 
foreign teachers by the education-department have been utterly unfit for their post as direct- 
ors of schools of foreign education. Refusing to put any powers in the hands of their for- 
eign servants, they spent their time chiefly in hampering their efforts, impeding progress, and 
apparently endeavoring to stamp all hope and energy out of the pupils. The typical ‘‘ yaku- 
nin ”’ sat in the chair of ruler of the highest educational institutions in the land, and sits there 


still. 
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As the Japanese have the curious custom of changing their own names several times dur- 
ing their life-time, true to their customs they changed the name of their chief school four 
times in little more than as many years. Something deeper than instinct actuated them in 
this phase of their educational policy. Each change involved appointments, promotions, and 
a vast amount of clerical, carpenters’ and contractors’ work. In a native official’s eye, no 
man can bea ‘‘ yakunin”’ unless he makes many rules. Of these rules, there has not been, 
nor is there the faintest likelihood of there being, any end. To pass away time, the school- 
officials—we need specify no one place of their achievements—showered rule after rule, regu- 
lation after regulation, so fast that one poetically inclined was reminded of autumn-leaves. 
Many of them were so unnecessary, so unreasonable, and often so trivial, that the foreign 
teachers could not obey them. The native officials, however, varied their leisure by changing 
the course of studies and adopting new ones. It was simply a matter of mensuration and 
Chinese characters. So many hours per week, so many square inches of paper, fill up the 
squares with Chinese characters, (which often mistranslate what the native official knows 
almost nothing about,) and the new curriculum is laid down, not to be taken up again for 
several weeks. Having found out, however, that he had not attained to perfection in curri- 
cula-making ; the official, believing that he had struck the right course this time, tried an- 
other. Having thus in a few months acquired skill in making short roads to learning, 
gained some routine-know!ledge and a faint conception of foreign education, he was pro- 
moted to a higher office in the same or another department, and a new, inexperienced, and 
incompetent man stepped into his place. 

The students had just grown used to the vagaries of one director and the foreign teacher 
had smothered his contempt for and perhaps gained the confidence of his superior, when a new 
one arises who knows not his own business or the characters of his inferiors. 

There are two bright lines in the spectrum of this subject under examination. The teach- 
ers and professors who know their business do it, paying little attention to such annoyances, 
and the scholars, most of them ever eager and insatiable after knowledge, remit no diligence 
and yield to no despair. 

But enough of this ; we have pointed out the grievous errors and abuses in one part of the 
Japanese system of education. It has given us no pleasure to expose them. We do not 
make merry over their short-comings, nor would we raise a laugh at the expense of a people 
so nobly struggling from ignorance into knowledge; but we wish to show the evils and 
point the cure, It would be cruel and unfair to sneer at their lack of western science. We are not 
doing that. We simply deny their ability and fitness to be directors and head-masters over 
foreign instructors. We have not only felt the galling yoke of the despotism of ignorance, 
but have seen its blight upon noble young minds and know of the fearful waste of time, of 
money, and of earnest effort which it has entailed upon the Japanese people and their sons. 

The remedy is simple. The chief college and the school of languages at Tokei should be 
put under the care of a competent and faithful foreign master. In every one of the Japanese 
schools for foreign education, the teacher, if a professional instructor, as he ought to be, 
should be given power to choose the studies and to govern his classes. 

There is plenty of work for the native official to do. He should be warden over the pupils. 
He might have charge of the pecuniary affairs and he should have the control of all that is 
outside of educational matters, strictly so called. In short, he should attend to what he 
knows about better than the forvign master, professor, or teacher, and with what he knows 
next to nothing about let him not meddle. 

It cannot be objected to this that the proper men who can be trusted are not to be found. 
The Japanese know and have in their employ men of blameless life and faithful labor. They 
can easily get from abroad, or can find on their soil, men whose record is known. They 
need not complain that no foreigner understands their needs. They can easily limit the au- 
thority of their teachers and principals. If necessary, these men would give bonds for the 
faithful performance of work and the abstinence from what their employers think will con- 
flict with the peace of the empire. The foreign educator does not wish to usurp the treas- 
urer’s office, to make proselytes, to change the social life, dress, food, or etiquette of the 
Japanese young men. In these things he is but an adviser, to give his counsel when asked 
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or needed. He should have no power in these things, except so far as is necessary for dis 
cipline or the inculcation of western language and science. But whether native or foreigner, 
let each man be master of what he professes to teach or pretends to perform. 


1ll.—JAPANESE STUDENTS. 


While almost nothing is known abroad as to the truth concerning ‘‘ native officials,” and 
but little about ‘‘ foreign teachers” in Japan, something is known and much has been said 
about Japanese students. Most persons have formed extremely favorable opinions about 
them. In order to treat our subject fully, we must examine these opinions. 

Japan had been so long sealed from the world that foreign nations regarded it as a land 
whose people might possess the average nature and capabilities of Asiatic nations. Indeed, 
it might be said that, of the mental and social status of the Japanese nation, the ordinary 
westerner knew nothing, When, then, a few years ago, there came upon America and 
Europe a sudden influx of polished and eager travelers and of bright, earnest, and very 
polite students, the tremendous reaction of opinion oscillated into extravagant laudation and 
unbounded generosity. The entrée into homes and families closed to ordinary comers was 
theirs. Every social encouragement and educational aid was given them. The rules of 
most of the schools abroad were broken or made exceptions to in their favor. Nothing 
seemed to be left undone to make these oriental strangers feel at home and to give them as 
complete an education as good schools, trained ability, and faithful labor could secure. 
When civil war broke out in Japan there were several Japanese students in America and 
Europe. While those in Europe returned home, those in the United States were supported 
by the private contributions of American gentlemen and retained in school and home until 
affairs in Japan were settled and remittances ariived. 

The Japanese students abroad were so earnest, diligent, polite, quick and eager to learn 
that they won plaudits even from those unused to praise. The president of a Massachusetts 
college said he wished to have a Japanese in every college in America to teach the under- 
graduates good manners. ‘The principal of a Connecticut high school said publicly that a 
body of young men of such powers of observation as the Japanese students exhibited 
could not be found in America. The journals of England and Germany, as well as of 
America, stinted no praise of the graceful Orientals in their schools. Several of the Japan- 
ese students won distinctions at English, German, and French universities and at Ameri- 
can colleges, and others would have assuredly done so had not the grave come between 
them and the goal. All these things tended to produce the opinion held by some that the 
average Japanese is even superior to the average American or European student. 

In order to judge the matter fairly, let us take a full view of the facts. 

In the first place it must be borne in mind that the Japanese students abroad are the 
very best representatives of Japan’s intellect, of high social position and hereditary cul- 
ture. They are not the average of her sons, They are her best by nature, inheritance, 
character, and selection. They do not go abroad indiscriminately from the mass of the 
people, as, forinstance, American students flock to Germany. About 90 per cent. of the 
Japanese students abroad are of the samurai class, and were carefully chosen on account ot 
their character and ability. By no canon of justice would it be fair to compare them with 
the average western student. Further, in very many cases, extraordinary facilities were 
given them to procure tutorial aids which the student abroad could not obtain. Again, 
those students who won distinctions or prizes were in every case students of special courses 
or subjects ; they did not compass the entire curriculum prescribed for the regular univer- 
sity- or college-students. Not one Japanese student has yet been graduated from the full 
course of a European university or an American college; though that they arefully able 
to do so, if they take the time, we entirely believe. We have stated these facts simply to get 
at the truth and to allow the subject to be seen from all sides. We have not spoken of 
the great obstacles to be surmounted by the Japanese student abroad ; we suppose them to 
be known and felt. It is because they are known that extraordinary merit attaches to the 
success of the Japanese students abroad. - 

We shall now endeavor to give our impressions of the actual status of the Japanese stu- 
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* dent, his capabilities, and his mental complexion. These impressions, it is but fair to 
state, have been formed after five years’ constant instruction of Japanese youth, both abroad 
and in this country. 

We can treat our subject best by making a contrast between the Japanese and the western 
student, The first great point of difference which the foreign instructor notices in Japan 
is the almost utter absence of any necessity of enforcing obedience. In his own country he 
knows that among his most important needs are physical vigor and a stern will, To govern 
a class of boys of the Anglo-Saxon race is like holding the safety-valves of as many steam- 
engines. To controla class of boys at home requires the expenditure of an amount of 
nervous force that many teachers do not possess, which injures the health of many and 
makes a day’s toil in the school-room severe even to exhaustion. It has become almost a 
maxim in the United States that no one should be a teacher more than fifteen years of his 
life. No wonder that the nervous and dyspeptic pedagogue or the worn professor at home 
looks upon Japan as the teacher’s paradise and hails the Japanese student as the embodi- 
ment of his ideals. To leave the boys of his own land, who feed their bodies with beef and 
their brains with the ideas that have made England and the United States what they are, 
whose constant struggle is to repress their rebellious physical energies, and to come among 
the quiet, sedentary, and docile race of these islands, is a grateful relief to the nerves of the 
worn teacher. When, however, the instructor has youth and exuberant health and spirits, 
he would gladly exchange a little of the easy submissiveness and docility for a little fire 
and energy, which he misses so much. 

The professional teacher comes to Japan with great expectations. In all the typical vir- 
tues of the scholar he expects the young native to be superior. In his work the teacher 
hopes to find the happiness that is to compensate him for his exile from home and congenial 
associations. : 

Nor are his expectations too great or doomed to disappointment. He meets as uoble 
young men as ever thirsted for knowledge. He finds that he has but to point the way and 
his pupils follow. Their perfect trust and confidence in him are as beautiful as their diligence 
is commendable. It was once said that Japanese youths were fickle, that they changed 
teachers as often as the moon her form. If this were true in the past it is not so now, at 
least in the government-schools. The Mombusho have acted energetically in this matter 
throughout the country and deserve all praise for haying enforced their rules requiring a 
student who enters a school to remain for a term of years. More than this, the very native 
officials, whose ability to plan and execute a scheme of foreign language we deny and 
whose utter unfitness to make rules for foreign teachers and to have charge of educational 
matters, properly so called, we think we have demonstrated by facts, have shown themselves 
fully able to be the strict wardens and the kind and careful governors of their students in 
all that is outside of educational matters. In the government of the students, after they 
leave their foreign instructors, we see little to condemn and much to commend. The native 
official has demonstrated his fitness to administer discipline and to provide for the daily need 
of the boarding-pupils and to administer the economics of education. He has done his 
work, the cost being considered, far better than a foreigner could do it. From the chaos of 
three years ago, to the order, regularity, and discipline of to-day, is a change that must be as 
gratifying to the Mombusho as it is to their foreign servants. 

The Japanese student of the present no longer scrapes along, untidy in summer and 
shivering in winter, but comes to school clad as comfortably and appears with as much 
dignity, all the facts considered, as a critic could desire. The schools of Tokei are rapidly 
approaching that point when the precision, punctuality, and discipline observed will one 
lenge comparison with the best of Europe or America. 

The average Japanese student is bright, quick, eager, earnest, and faithful. He delights 
his teacher's heart by his docility, his industry, his obedience, his reverence, his politeness. 
In the course of five years the writer can remember no instance of rudeness, no case of slan- 
der, no uncanny trick, no impudent reply, from any of his many pupils. Some teachers 
complain of deception and lying practiced by their pupils; with them we cannot from ex- 


perience join. Indeed, in almost all the gentler virtues, in abstinence from what is rude, 
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coarse, and obscene, the average Japanese school-boy is rather the superior of his confrére im 
the west. In the hereditary virtues of respect to superiors, obedience, politeness, and self- 
control, he is unquestionably the superior. On the teacher’s first entrance among Japanese 
students who are unused to foreigners, he may notice some peculiarities, allowable in the 
Japanese code of etiquette, but repulsive to him; but these soon disappear or cease to an- 
noy. In fire, energy, manly independence, and all those positive virtues which are exhibited 
in action and not in abstinence, the Japanese student is quite inferior to the western 
student. 

In intellectual power and general ability, we are very much inclined to believe that the 
average Japanese student is the equal of the average western student. Even in the per- 
ception and conception of abstract ideas, we are inclined to think him not inferior, provided 
his knowledge of the vehicle employed—i. e., the language—be equal to that of his rival. 
We have had two years of experience and observation of Japanese, American, and English 
students in the same class, and have not been able to detect any difference in their capa- 
bilities. Whether the Japanese student can hold his equal way through the highest studies 
of a foreign university, whether he can go beyond a certain point and win independent 
conquests by his own intellect with ability equal to that of the foreigner, is a question not 
yet ripe for solution. To express any positive opinion on this point would be presumptuous, 
and would be almost tantamount to a decision of the question whether the Japanese intel- 
lect is peer to that of the Anglo-Saxon.’ Some Buckle or Lecky may decide the question a 
century or two hence, but its discussion can have no practical value at present. The neces- 
sary data upon which to found a conclusion must be furnished by the future; they cer- 
tainly cannot be found in the past. 

It has been hard to hold the critic’s pen while writing this article. We have striven to 
express unbiased truth, though many happy, many sad, memories have sorely tempted us 
to write only as admirer and friend. There seems no grander,no more sublime sight than 
we have seen in the youth of Japan leaving home and country to go to other lands, and 
there deny themselves comfort and ease to master the languages that would open to them 
anew world. We have seen them nobly toil, feeding the flame of their intense devotion 
with their own life’s oil. One, two, three, a half-score, have we seen consume with the 
passion for knowledge, and, dying, regret not their loss, but that of their people, to whom 
they had hoped to bring back the sacred fire of knowledge and to kindle and pass on the 
torch in their own dearly-loved, but darkened, land. Some Of their sepulchers are with their 
people and some are on alien but kindly soil. As critic, as friend, we ptaise the living ; 
but of the dead, what shall we say? There can be spoken no word so eloquent as their 
tombs. There can come to their native land no honor greater than their ashes and their 
fragrant memories. Abroad, there can nothing speak more “eloquently the praises of their 
country, there can be no art or monument embodying the new life of Japan more grandly, 
more solemnly, than that burial-lot in the quiet college-city of New Brunswick, with its six 
marble shafts,on which are chiseled names strange to the sculptor, but familiar to the fel- 
low-countrymen of those who sleep beneath. 

To the dead, all honor ; to the living, all deserved praise. The foreign teacher in Japan, 
however discouraged and weary, finds his joy, his daily cheer,and his exceeding great 
reward in his students. To have led the humblest sons of Japan over the arduous road to 
knowledge, and thus to have helped on the civilization of this very interesting people, is an 
honor, even though his masters begrudge him appreciation or thanks. Whether in social 
exile in the interior, away from the stimulating energies and social pleasures of civilized 
life, or whether annoyed by men whose necessity alone tolerates him, the honor of being a 
teacher of such eager and grateful pupils must be and is sufficient. 


IV.—NATIVE TEACHERS. 


The study of foreign languages and science, though extremely important, constitutes but 
a part of education in Japan. A scheme of national instruction for this country must neces- 
sarily include more that refers to the education of the people in their own than in a foreign 


tongue. Only a small portion of the rising generation will obtain a knowledge of foreign 
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languages and science, and a still smaller number will be brought under the direct instruc- 
tion of foreign teachers. The rest, who constitute avast majority, will, it is hoped, receive 
tke best sort of education which an improved system of schools and instructors can furnish 
them. 

To the creation of an improved system of public instruction in the vernacular and the 
training of a corps of qualified teachers, the best energies of the education-department are 
pledged and will doubtless be given. 

At present the demand for intelligent young men, able to speak a foreign language, trained 
to western methods, and instructed in western learning, is far greater than the supply. In a 
few years this will cease to be the case; whereas, of natives well educated in their own lan- 
guage, there is not the slightest danger of there ever being too many., Hence the great im- 
portance of that department of the work of the Mombusho which relates to the supply 
of native teachers. 

The new education in Japan will be radically different from the old; hence the necessity 
for a new type of native teachers. The Japanese schools of the future will be organized on 
western principles and after western models, and foreign science and methods of instruction 
are to he introduced. In these schools the old typical Japanese teacher will be an anachro- 
nism. 

The need of properly-qualified native instructors is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of the many needs of Japan. ‘The sudden, almost violent, revolution in educational as well 
as political ideas, through which this country has passed, has discovered that sore need. It 
is quite safe to say that hitherto the western idea of a trained teacher and of a science ot 
teaching has been unknown to the natives of this country. 

That this is true seems to be abundanily proved by their persistence in employing men in 
their schools who were unfit to be teachers and also by their treatment of the professional 
teachers whom they brought from other countries. Further, their ideas of what an educatfon 
ought to be were as different from the ideas now expressed in the school-systems of foreign 
nations as those of the medizeval school-men differed from those of Herbert Spencer. 

So long as the old education of Japan consisted merely in obtaining what we consider the 
mere work-tools and so leng as they made an end of what we count the means, it could not 
be expected that instructors, such as are now needed, should appear. Every foreigner who 
has attempted the study of the Japanese language knows by experience that teachers, such 
as are numbered by thousands at home, cannot, or rather could not, be found in Japan. 
However learned the native might be, however diligent and earnest his pupil, it was not 
possible to make a teacher and to master.a language atthe same time. The native, knowing 
nothing of his own language by critical or analytical study, and the idea that a language 
could be mastered in any othér way than by slavish repetition being entirely new to him, 
was unable to impart to a foreigner what was perfectly familiar to himself. The helpless 
learner, by dint of much direct- and cross-questioning and at much expense of perspiration 
and patience, might succeed in making himself a pump-handle and in persuading his teacher 
to be a pump. Usually, however, the. patience of the pupil became exhausted, and the native 
remained as before, a deep well of Japanese undefiled, 

The old typical Japanese teacher is rapidly passing away. Like the ripe scholar of other 
lands he has fallen out of his place, because his work was done. Learning was the chief 
qualification of the old native teacher; skill, ability to impart his acquisitions, were his last 
requirements. His chief duty was to stuff and cram the minds of his pupils. To expand or 
develop the mental powers of a boy, to enlarge his mental vision, to teach him to think for 
himself, would have been doing precisely what it was the teacher’s business to prevent. So 
long as education consisted in a tread-mill-round of committing to memory the Chinese clas- 
sics, learning to read Japanese history and government-edicts, to write, and to reckon on 
the abacus, such a thing as mental development was unknown. There was but one 
standard, the Chinese classics. Every departure from these was a false step, everything new 
must be wrong. Under the Sho-gun’s government, for centuries, the suppression of mental 
development was reduced to a system, if not toa science. That same usurpation which 
robbed the true ruler of this empire of his authority sought to crush all mental enterprise 
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and to shackle the intellect of Japan beyond all hope of growth. Science was never taught, 
mathematics was confined to the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. Independent thought 
and investigation were branded as criminal. The might of priestcraft hedged in the mind 
in the direction of metaphysical speculation. The Chinese classics dominated, with a despot- 
ism that can at the best be but faintly conceived by a foreigner, over the field of polities 
and morals; while the all-overshadowing power of the great usurper in Yedo prevented all 
historical research, study, or composition, except what related to the distant past. Shut off 
from all contact with other intellects, the ‘‘ripe scholar” and the ‘ great teacher” of old 
Japan were but school-men. ‘The intellect of this nation, like the arboreal wonders of the 
Japanese florist, with its tap-root cut, deprived of fertilizing moisture, and stinted as to soil, 
became like the admired dwarf-pines four inches high, and as gnarled and as curious as 
they. 

The manner of life of the old Japanese instructor was to squat on the floor with his five or 
six pupils about him on the same seat, who supported their elbows on a sort of table one 
foot high. Beginning with the first, he taught each pupil the pronunciation of the Chinese 
characters ; after the entire book had been committed to memory by sound, without any ref- 
erence to sense, the pupil began again, and learned from his teacher the meaning of the char- 
acters. On the third reading the book was expounded to the pupil. Rarely did a class num- 
ber more than six pupils. The work of the teacher was simply oral communication and 
that of the pupil imitation; memorizing and copying constituted a Japanese youth’s educa- 
tion; the old teachers of Japan and the Chinese scholars, though a very respectable body of 
men, did undoubtedly help to repress the intellect of their countrymen, and must be looked 
upon as co-workers with the bonze and the official spy. 

The old teacher poured in; the new teacher must draw out; the old teacher was a drill- 
master, the new one must be that and more; the old one stifled questioning, the new one 
must encourage it. We believe it to be the right of every student to drain his instructor 
dry; a scholar, unless manifestly endeavoring to waste the time of the teacher and class, 
should be heard and answered. The teacher should be very careful how he calls any ques- 
tion foolish. 

The native teacher of the future must depend less on traditional authority and more on 
the resources of a richly-furnished mind. He must be a student himself; he must be able 
to get out of the ruts; he must be capable of developing the minds of youth, not merely of 
stuffing them; he must weleome the appearance of an unusually bright and eager mind as 
a gem to be polished with extra care, and not as a stone to be crushed into regulation-shape 
and size for the common turnpike-road. The new teacher must banish his pipe and pouch, 
his ‘‘ hibachi ”’ and tea-cups from the school-room ; he must taboo his lounges and abandon 
the habit of being regularly sick; he must stand up to his work. The great difference be- 
tween a foreigner and a Japanese is that one stands up to his work and the other sits down 
at it. He who can stand can do more and better work than he who sits. We have set 
forth our ideal of a teacher in a former paper. Is it too high for a Japanese to aspire to? 
We think not. 

The measures taken and the institution established to supply the need of good native 
teachers we have described at length elsewhere. Our former article on the Tokei normal 
schools details the method pursued and the system set on foot by the education-department, 
for which they deserve all praise. If the native officials are not in too great a hurry to dis- 
miss the foreigner who now serves them, their enterprise will undoubtedly turn out, as it 
now bids fair to do, a splendid success. ‘That the young men now training there have it 
in them to make good teachers, we fully believe. The social customs of this country and 
the habits of the Japanese mind are invaluable aids to the native teacher, as we have in 
another article intimated they are to the foreign teacher. The temptations of the new 
Japanese teacher are that he will yield to ease and indolence, undervalue strict discipline, 
and be too easily satisfied to keep in the ruts of mere authority, and thus lead his pupils 
after him. We hold to the belief that scholars are largely what their teachers make them, 
provided they are not changed frequently. 

Every possible encouragement should be given both by the government and the people to 
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elevate the social as well as the intellectual standing of the teacher. In a country like this, 
where the government is creator and leader of public sentiment, most of this work must be 
done by the personal encouragement of high officials. It is very gratifying to know that 
His Majesty the Emperor and the Empress have so conspicuously shown their great interest 
in education by visits of inspection to the chief schools of Tokei. “It is the prerogative of 
royalty to do good by presence alone.’’ Besides this, one who reads of the frequent and 
often generous private contributions to the cause of education in Japan cannot but believe 

that the coming native teacher will be appreciated. Certainly the mission of the teacher in 

Japan is a noble one, and to be envied. His country is passing through social revolutions 
in which he may be not only a helper, but in a large sense a leader. To be one of the 
‘‘beginners of a better time,” to be inthe advance of a new and nobler civilization, to rescue 
his fellow-countrymen from superstition and to shield them from priesteraft, both native and 
foreign, is a high and glorious aspiration. To all, then, whether enjoying the advantages 

of the excellent course of the Tokei normal schools or whether attempting self-development 
under foreign helpers abroad or ‘at home, we send fraternal greetings and congratulations. 
We hope that soon it may be said of Japan as emphatically as Brougham said it of 
England, ‘ the school-master is abroad in the land.” The teacher’s office is even more 
honorable than the soldier’s, in that he defends his country from ignorance, a foe worse 
than foreign enemies. The teacher may be greater than the civil ruler ; for while one governs 
all kinds of citizens, the teacher makes good ones. That it is in the power of Japan, under 
that divine Providence that is no respecter of nations, to produce as noble specimens of the 

teacher’s calling as are Wolsey, Hopkins, or Hadley in America, and as Temple, Arnold, 

or Jowett are in England, we do not doubt. Such men, however, are but growths of the 

social soil and mental atmosphere of their respective countries. To help in preparing the 
soil and atmosphere necessary to grow the men, character, and intellects who will adorn 

Japan as the western lands are adorned, is the work of honor and difficulty which now de- 
volves on the department of education. ; 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
; Washington, D. C., April 10, 1875. 

Str: The proceedings of the recent meeting of the department of 
superintendence of the National Educational Association have been 
submitted to me for publication. 

They contain, in addition to several important papers upon topics of 
great interest to educators, which were read before the Department, dis- 
cussions of subjects of present and permanent interest. 

As being of very general interest to educators and as furnishing the 
readiest and cheapest means for answering numerous inquiries received 
at this office, I have the honor to recommend their publication as a 
circular of information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 

Hon. C. DELANO, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


Approved, and publication ordered. 
C. DELANO, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 27, 
1875, ; 


FIRST DAY. 


The department of superintendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, agreeably to the call of the president of the department and 
the Commissioner of Education, as previously arranged, assembled at 
the office of the Commissioner of Education, at 93 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of January, and proceeded thence to Willard Hall, where 
the meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock by Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, 
president, the following members being present, viz: 

Alonzo Abernethy, State-superintendent, Iowa; George P. Brown, 
superintendent, Indianapolis, Ind.; O. A. Burgess, president Christian 
University, Indianapolis, Ind. ; William R. Creery, superintendent, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Richard L. Carne, superintendent, Alexandria, Va.; George 
F. T. Cook, superintendent colored-schools, Washington and George- 
town, D. C.; R. L. Cooper, superintendent, Stafford County, Va.; Will- 
iam L. Dickinson, superintendent, Jersey City, N. J.; General John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; Alex. C. Hop- 
kins, State-superintendent, Indiana; M. N. Horton, superintendent, 
Williamsport, Pa.; J. K. Jillson, State-superintendent, South Carolina; 
George J. Luckey, superintendent, Pittsburg, Pa.: R. McMillan, super- 
intendent, Youngstown, Ohio; A. P. Marble, superintendent, Worcester, 
Mass.; M. A. Newell, State-superintendent, Maryland; B. G. Northrop, 
secretary State-board of education, New Haven, Conn.; B. F. Patterson, 
superintendent, Pottsville, Pa.; John D. Philbrick, ex-superintendent, 
Boston, Mass.; H. S. Tarbell, superintendent, East Saginaw, Mich. ; 
John P. Wickersham, State-superintendent, Harrisburg, Pa.; and J. 
Ormond Wilson, superintendent, Washington, D. C. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Rankin, of Washington City. 

President Wilson then delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE: We have assembled pur- 
suant to adjournment of this department made at the meeting held in August last at 
Detroit, and it is my privilege, in behalf of this city, to bid ‘you a hearty welcome. 
The United States Commissioner of Education and the officers of this department, 
who were authorized to make the arrangements for this meeting, found it impracti- 
cable to prepare in advance a full and exact programme for your procedure, and in the 
circular-letter recently addressed to you they have only invited your attention to some 
of the important topics that will be presented for your consideration. 
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At no time since the foundation of the National Government has the subject of edu- 
cation, especially when regarded as a part of our public policy, demanded more earnest 
thought, careful discussion, and resolute action than it now does. 

It is a time of sharp, bold, sometimes reckless inquiry, that has little respect for 
venerable precedent and the time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
eontrary. It is claimed here and there, by those who are casting about to find a scape- 
goat on which to load all the evils of the day, that the public schools are failing to 
accomplish their professed mission; that they are alienating youth from the honest 
toil and thrift of the fathers, sending them from the rural districts, where 

As she fled mankind, 

Yhere justice left her last lone trace behind, 
and gathering them into the cities and larger towns, often to become the prey of reck- 
lessness, extravagance, and dissipation ; that they fail in properly interweaving spirit- 
ual with secular instruction, or that the moral instruction that is imparted infringes 
upon the prerogatives of the family or church; that they are undermining the physical 
constitutions of the children committed to their care and are sowing the seeds of 
weakness, disease, and deformity; that they are undertaking too much when they pass 
beyond the boundaries of the rudiments of knowledge and enter upon the work of the 
high school, the college, and the university. Occasionally it is even asserted that our 
National Bureau of Education is not needed by the State and local educational organ- 
izations, or, on the other hand, that it is, with its limited functions and scanty appro- 
priations, a dangerous centralizing power, and thefefore it should be “ cut up by the 
roots.” 

This apparently unfriendly agitation and discussion should not in the least dishearten 
the friends of the common schools, for it is evident to the most superficial observer 
that the country is in need of more and better education, and these assaults may prove 
to be like the storms that send the roots of the oak deeper into the earth that supports 
it. The work in which we are engaged will neither go backward nor halt, and we 
meet to-day to assist in pointing the way to a future that shall more fully meet the 
demands of an advancing civilization. 


The president then announced that motions were now in order. 
General Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, moved, in 
the absence of the secretary, Mr. Stevenson, of Ohio, the appointment 
of a secretary pro tempore, and nominated Mr. George P. Brown, who 
was accordingly elected; and Mr. Goodwin Y. Atlee, of Washington, 
D. C., was appointed assistant secretary. 

The PRESIDENT. I would suggest that the members of the depart- 
ment hand their names to the secretary, so that he can make a complete 
record of the members present. 

On motion of General Eaton, it was ordered that the president ap- 
point a committee of three on order of business. 

General Eaton, Hon. J.-P. Wickersham of Pennsylvania, and Hon. 
A. Abernethy of Iowa were accordingly appointed. 

After a brief consultation the committee reported that the papers by 
Dr. A. N. Bell and Professor Walter Smith should be reserved for the 
evening-exercises, and suggested that tie paper of Hon. B. G. Northrop 
should be now read, and stated that the committee would report again 
on the farther order of business. 

The president then announced that “the first paper to be presented 
this morning is by Hon. B. G. Northrop, secretary of the State-board of 
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education of Connecticut. His-subject is ‘Legal prevention of illit- 
eracy.’” 
REMARKS OF MR. NORTHROP. 


Mr. Northrop prefaced his paper by the following remarks: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: In the brief time which I am allowed it will be 
impossible to discuss in a broad way the general subject announced, and I am undoubt- 
edly expected to speak of the way the plan of compulsory education works in Connec- 
ticut, the State where I am secretary of the educational board. 


Mr. J. P. WICKERSHAM, (interrupting.) If Mr. Northrop will be kind 
enough to suspend his remarks one moment, I will make a motion. I 
move that at a suitable time the members of this department call in a 
bedy on the President of the United States and pay their respects to 
him. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CO. HOPKINS, of salle There are some gentlemen 
here, presidents of universities, presidents of colleges, &c., who, per- 
haps, feel a little timidity in participating in our proceedings. They may 
think that thisis a meeting expressly for the department of superintend- 
ence. I merely wish to suggest the propriety of giving an invitation to all 
such persons present to participate in our proceedings. I would suggest 
that they be called upon to give their names to the secretary, and thus 
become enrolled in our list. Thus we may receive the benefit of their 
counsels, while they will receive whatever advantage can be gained in 
a free consultation with the superintendents. 

The PRESIDENT. If I am not mistaken it has always been considered 
that all such persons who are members of the National Educational As- 
sociation are entitled to participate in our proceedings. It has always 
been considered, as I understand it, that members of the National Ed- 
ucational Association were members of this department. Members of 
the National Educational Association are cordially invited to partici- 
pate in our proceedings. 

General EATon. May I suggest, Mr. President, that you probably in- 
tend now to say that any of the presidents of colleges or friends of edu- 
cation may consider themselves invited to become members of the 
National Educational Association and participate with us on this 
occasion ? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 

General Eaton. My recollection fully confirms what the president has 
said, that gentlemen interested in the cause of education have always 
been invited to participate in our deliberations at their will. 

Mr. NORTHROP resumed: 

I was about to say that my aim would be especially to speak of the working of these 


laws in the State of Connecticut. With this explanation I will proceed with the read- 
ing of the paper upon 


12 : 
THE LEGAL PREVENTION OF ILLITERACY, 


Public sentiment is a growing power the world over. In our country its influence is 
most marked. Here it creates law and repeals it. A law in violation of public senti- 
ment is a dead letter, and therefore demoralizing, for laws habitually violated tend to 
lawlessness. Reverence for law is a wholesome sentiment, which should be early im- 
planted in the juvenile mind. Laws in reference alike to the support of schools or 
attendance upon them must depend largely upon public sentiment. Laws, which may 
be just and right in themselves, adapted, if sustained, to promote the greatest good of 
the greatest number, may yet fail utterly from the want of popular sympathy and sup- 
port. The question of the expediency of compulsory attendance at school in any given 
State depends on the enlightened public sentiment of that community. 

Wherever good schools have been so long maintained that the people generally re- 
gard them as essential to their individual thrift and happiness and to public security, 
morality, and prosperity, there laws for the prevention of illiteracy may be wisely 
enacted. In those States where free public schools are still a novelty or where illit- 
eracy most abounds, where multitudes appreciate neither the advantages of education 
nor the evils of ignorance, compulsory attendance would be premature and infprac- 
ticable. 

But in those States where the traditions of the people from their earliest history 
have fostered the general appreciation of the common-school-education as their most 
precious heritage, as the source of their success and prosperity, as indispensable to 
their future growth, as the cheapest police-agency, education comes at length to be 
recognized as the universal right, duty, and interest of man. If the State has a right 
to hang a criminal, it has a better right to prevent his crime by proper culture. The 
right to imprison and to execute implies the right to use the best means to prevent the 
need of either. } 

In Connecticut public sentiment is steadily growing in favor of the legal prevention 
of illiteracy. Stringent as are our laws on this subject, they have awakened no public 
opposition. A few individual malcontents among recent immigrants, mostly those from 
Canada, have complained because their children could not be continuously employed 
in our factories. A few parents—I have not heard of over half a dozen in all—openly 
defied the law, but, as soon as they found that legal complaints were made out against 
them, they were glad to stay proceedings by compliance with its provisions. Under 
this law we have had as yet no prosecutions and no penalties. We hope there will be 
none. 

To intensify popular interest in education I have visited every township in Connec- 
ticut, and most of them repeatedly. It has been our aim to make the publie school the 
center of attraction and interest, so that attendance shall be regarded as a privilege 

‘rather than a legal necessity. 


LAWS ADOPTED IN CONNECTICUT. 


You ask me to describe the methods and results of our proceedings in Connecticut 
under the new laws of obligatory education. These laws relate both to employers and 
parents. The law in regard to employers was adopted in 1869. That form of com- 
pulsory education has been in force for five years. An earlier law, copied verbatim from 
a Massachusetts statute, pronounced its penalty against all manufacturers who should 
“ knowingly employ children who had not attended school,” &c. That one word “know-~ 
ingly” utterly vitiated the law. It was inserted as an amendment to the original bill 
on its second reading in the Massachusetts senate, at the suggestion of a manufacturer 
who knew well “ how not to do it.” The Massachusetts law still retains that unfortu- 
nate word. Practically, itis foundimpossi ble to prove the employer’s knowledge of the 
child’s non-attendance. ‘Not to know” is always easy for any employer. 

Our law originally applied to manufacturers only ; as revised, it relates equally to 
all employers. According to its provisions, no child under 14 years of age can be 
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lawfully employed to labor in any business whatsoever, unless such child shall have 
attended some school at least three months in each year of such service. The penalty 
for the violation of this law is one hundred dollars for each offense. 

Realizing that the efficiency of the law would depend largely on the department of 
education, I determined it should not be a dead letter; but, instead of threatening prose- 
cutions at the outset, I sought to conciliate our manufacturers, conferring with them 
courteously as friends of education and assuming that they would heartily co-operate 
in the enforcement of the law. ‘To this end, I drew up the following pledge: ‘“‘ We 
hereby agree that we will employ no children under 14 years of age, except those 
who are provided with a certificate from the local school-ofticers of actual attendance 
at school the full term required by law.” TI first presented it to ex-Governor James E. 
English; ‘then to Governor Marshall Jewell; next to ex-Governor William A. Bucking- 
ham, who—each extensive manufacturers—cheerfully signed it. I then started to get 
the signatures of manufacturers generally ; but the work proved so great and important 
that a gentleman was appointed as agent of the board of education to canvass the 
State. He visited the leading manufacturers throughout the State, and, with one ex- 
ception, they all cheerfully signed the above pledge. This law has proved beneficent 
in it8 results. During the five years of its operation it has met general and cordial 
approval and brought large numbers into our schools. Instances of remissness some- 
times occur. Vigilance is needful. 

The agent of the State-board of education is now chiefly occupied in visiting school- 
officers and manufacturers in’ all parts of the State for the purpose of securing the at- 
tendance of children at school. 

In a circular sent to every township, I have requested the local school-officers to- 
communicate to me any facts they may learn as to neglect in the schooling of children. 

It is not believed that any one of the signers intends to repudiate the agreement 
above cited. They have shown a degree of liberality and interest in education worthy 
of commendation. A courteous reminder from the agent or secretary of the board has. 
been sufficient to remedy an occasional remissness attributed to inadvertency. 

Nearly four years ago a law of compulsory attendance at school was passed in Con- 
necticut applying to all parents of children who were employed to labor at any business. 
in this State and who were discharged for the purpose of attending school. This class 
of children was supposed to comprise nearly all ‘“non-attendants.” The next year this 
limitation was removed. Our law now requires that “ every parent, guardian, or other 
person having control and charge of any child between the ages of 8 and 14 years, 
shall cause such child to attend some public or private day-school at least three months 
in each year, six weeks at least of which attendance shall be consecutive, or to be in- 
structed at home at least three months in each year in the branches of education re- 
quired to be taught in the public schools, unless the physical or mental condition of the 
child is such as to render such attendance inexpedient or impraeticable.” The penalty 
for the violation of the above provisions is a fine of five dollars “ for every week, not 
exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year, during which any parent or guardian shall 
have failed to comply therewith.” As French Canadians are very numerous in many 
of our manufacturing-villages, printed posters in both French and English, giving the 
substance of the law both in its application to parents and employers, were widely cir- 
culated and posted. 

The following notice, neatly printed, was also sent to the manufacturers of the State, 
to be posted in some conspicuous place : 

“Tn accordance witlr the statute of the legislature of 1869, no children under 14 years 
of age can hereafter be employed in this factory except those who present a certificate 
from tbe local school-oflicers of actual attendance at school the full time required by 
law, which is ‘ at least three months of the twelve next preceding any and every year 
in which such children shall be so employed.’” 

Printed blank forms of complaint against negligent parents were prepared. In a few 
instances a legal process was begun against delinquent parents ; but, when it was seen 
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that the law was imperative and its officers in earnest, the law was complied with. 
Many evasions of this law no doubt occur, but, as a general rule, the people of Connec- 
ticut approve its provisions and mean that they shall be observed. 

The more thoroughly this law is executed, the less of course will be the average at- 
tendance. The greater the number who attend school only the time required by law, 
the less will be the average for the whole year. Three months’ schooling a year is not 
enough, but it isa good beginning. ‘ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” It is hoped 
that such interest in school and fondness for books will be awakened as to induce many 
to attend longer than the time required by law. 

Our aggregate attendance last year was 95.65 per cent. of the whole number enumer- 
ated, the highest figures ever reached in this State. The whole number enumerated 
in 1874 was 133,528; the whole number in schools of all kinds was 127,720; since 1869 
the increase in enumeration is 9,878; since 1869 the increase in number registered at 
school is 19,908. The increase of attendance above the increase in enumeration is 
10,030. 

This result has cost work. We have not leaned upon the law alone, but it surely has 
been of great service. It has awakened no opposition. Both political parties equally 
favor it. No suggestion for its repeal has been made in the legislature, nor, so far as I 
know, in any Connecticut paper. The people of Connecticut plainly sanction the legal 
prevention of illiteracy. 


EDUCATION OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


Instead of falling back upon the law to do the whole work, we have made argument, 
persuasion, and conciliation our main reliance. Any statute which should lessen these 
primal forces I should deprecate. But, with growing faith in moral suasion, I prize the 
sterner sanctions of the law as a dernier ressort only in cases otherwise incorrigible. 
When paternal pride, interest, or authority fails, and parental indifference or intemper- 
ance bars the way to school, legal coercion may be wisely employed. 

Whatever may be true in monarchical governments, in owr country there is every 
motive to kindness and conciliation in the execution of such a law. The plan is truly 
democratic, for its entire management is by the people and for the people, through 
school-officers chosen by the people and responsible to the people. Such a law, in.our 
country, should command popular sympathy more than in any monarchy, for it is not 
pressed upon the people by some outside agency or higher power, but is their own 
work, embodying their judgment and preferences. The form of compulsory education 
which existed in Connecticut for more than a hundred and fifty years was not forced 
upon the people as “subjects.” It was rather a living organism, of which they as “‘sov- 
ereigns” proudly claimed the paternity, growing-up with their growth and recognized 
as the source of their strength and prosperity. After the utmost use of kindness, tact, 
and persuasion, and every effort to awaken a dormant parental pride, if not a sense of 
duty, and showing that education will promote their children’s thrift and happiness 
through life, we find that such persuasions are the more effective when it is under- 
stood that the sanctions of the law might be employed. We have used the right to 
enforce mainly as an argument to persuade an authoritative appeal to good sense and 
parental pride. As thus used, we know in Connecticut that our law has been a moral 
force. It is itself an effective advocate of education to the very class who need it most. 
The people of Connecticut plainly approve this law, stringent as are its provisions. It 
has already accomplished great good and brought into the schools many children who 
would otherwise have been absentees. Since its enactment no objection has been 
made to it in the legislature, and no article, editorial, or contribution in any Connec- 
ticut paper has expressed disapproval of it, so far as I know. 

Individual instances of neglect or evasion still occur, occasioned by poverty ov indif- 
ference of parents, or by the oversight or selfishness of employers, who do not, how- 
ever, deny the justice and necessity of the law. 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 


It is objected that compulsory education is monarchical in its origin and character. 
This is erroneous. Massachusetts and Connecticut may justly claim to be the first 
States in the world to establish the principle of compulsory education. Before the 
peace of Westphalia, before Prussia existed as a kingdom, and while Frederick Will- 
iam was only elector of Brandenburg, in 1650—two hundred and twenty-five years 
ago—Massachusetts and Connecticut adopted most rigid laws for coercive education. 

The selectmen in every town were then required to see that so much “barbarism” was 
not permitted in any family as that their children should not be able perfectly to read 
the English tongue, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect therein. Repeti- 
tion of the offense was punished with still higher fines or by taking children away 
from their parents and apprenticing them where they would be sure to be edacated. 
_ Inthe early history of Massachusetts and Connecticut this law was strictly executed. 
It was so heartily approved by the people and the education of all children was so 
generally desired and secured, that attendance lost its involuntary character. Created 
by public opinion, it tended to deepen that sentiment. The demand that the barbarism of 
ignorance should not be tolerated helped to make it disgraceful to keep even an appren- 
tice from school. To bring up a child or ward in ignorance was shameful and barbarous 
in the eyes of the fathers of New England. ‘This is still the sentiment of their genuine 
descendants. High appreciation of education is one of the most precious traditions of 
New England. This old law greatly aided, both in awakening and perpetuating this 
public interest and in fixing the habits, associations, and traditions of the people. For 
one hundred and seventy years after the adoption of this law an adult native of Con- 
necticut, of sound mind, unable to read the English language, would have been looked 
upon asa prodigy. Such a citizen of the old New England stock I have never met in 
Connecticut, though I have mingled freely with the people and visited every township 
of the State. 

Judge Daggett, long professor of law in Yale College, on finding any witness on the 
stand or criminal in the dock who could not read and write, used always to ask 
“where were you born?” and with only three exceptions, during his long judicial 
service, did he receive the answer “In Connecticut.” But recently immigration has 
caused startling figures of illiteracy, especially in our manufacturing-centers. With 
this ignorance comes indifference to education, and hence the new need of coercion. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE LAW. 


The right of the State to enforce attendance will hardly be questioned by any in 
this body. It is a corollary from the compulsory school-tax. The power that claims 
public money to educate all classes may justly provide that such expenditure should 
not fail of its end through the vice, intemperance, or perverseness of parents. The 
State has the same right to compel the ignorant to learn that it has to compel the 
penurious to pay for that learning. Tax-payers pertinently say, “If you compel us, 
who have no children, to support schools for the good of the State, you must provide 
that the children fail not to share the advantages thus furnished.” The question really 
is one not of right, but of expediency. ‘The people will not bear compulsion” is 
the main objection. In some States this may yet be true, and there coercion would be 
unwise. On this subject public sentiment is often misunderstood and the discernment 
of the masses is underrated. It is a significant fact that the labor-unions, both in this 
country and in Europe, favor obligatory education. Mixing much with the laboring 
classes for the purpose of promoting school-attendance, I have the best means of 
knowing their sentiments, and have been greatly encouraged by their appreciation 
of education, whether Americans, Germans, Swedes, or Irish. 


FOREIGN INDORSEMENT OF THE LAW. 


The workingmen of Europe, in their various organizations, show their approval of 
compulsory education. At the International Workingmen’s Congress, held at Lau- 
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sanne, in Switzerland, the sentiment cordially adopted after full discussion was, “ that 
education should be universal, compulsory, and national, but not denominational.” In 
England they are earnestly advocating this measure. The opposition comes from the 
large farmers and property-holders. Attending the National Trades-Union Congress, 
held for five days at Nottingham, I found that body strongly favoring such a law. One 
of the members, a leader in the labor-league-movement, habitually addressing large 
assemblies of workingmen in all parts of the country, said he everywhere found among 
them great unanimity on this subject and never heard the objection that obligatory 
education would be a usurpation of parental or popular rights. No man in England 
so fully represents the sentiments of that most oppressed and depressed class, the farm- 
laborers of England, as Joseph Arch. He is a most earnest advocate of universal and 
compulsory education. Denied all early school-advantages, his own bitter experience 
has taught him to condemn the virtual exclusion of children from school by their con- 
stant employment on farms or in factories. His motto is, “‘Child-labor means pauper- 
ism, crime, ignorance, immorality, and every evil.” The latest reports from England 
show that school-attendance has increased most in those towns which adopted the com- 
pulsory system. The absence of opposition from the lower classes and the good effects 
already witnessed are commending this measure to general favor. 

The motto of the National Educational League, suppor ted largely by the common 
people, is, ‘Education must be universal, unsectarian, and compulsory.” This was the 
unanimous sentiment expressed at the great annual meeting of this association held in 
Birmingham two months ago. The compulsory plan is now in operation for about 78 
per cent. of the borough-population of England, and, as the last number of the National 
Educational League says, it is working with great success and growing in public favor. 

After many inquiries among the laboring classes in Germany, I could nowhere get 
from them any objection to compulsory education. They evidently favor it, and so 
generally regard the school as a privilege that attendance is voluntary, in fact, and few 
think of coercion. Said a resident of Dresden: ‘‘ Were the question of compulsory 
attendance to be decided by a plebiscitum to-morrow,it would be sustained by an 
almost unanimous verdict.” 

It is a significant fact that Guizot during the last three years of his life stoutly adyvo- 
cated that compulsory system which he successfully opposed when minister of public 
instruction in 1833. The logic of events had refuted his old theory, that such “ coercion 
was the creature of centralization and bore the marks of the convent and the barrack.” 
A similar conversion occurred in the case of Canon Kingsley, just deceased. He long 
took a lively interest in the improvement of the working classes, an interest deepened. 
by his service as government-inspector of schools. On finding that the working-people 
favored compulsory attendance, all his objections vanished. 

Switzerland, the country most jealous of liberty and averse to any form of usurpa- 
tion, has long maintained compulsory attendance in all of her twenty-two cantons, 
except in four of the smallest. In the recent revision of her constitution this law was 
made universal in its application. This country—proud of being so long the home of 
freedom in Europe, glorying in free schools, free speech, free press, free trade, freedom 
of traveling, and freedom of religion—has now chosen anew for all its people the sys- 
tem of compulsory attendance. No further facts are needed to show that the prepos - 
sessions of intelligent workingmen are not against obligatory education. 


At the conclusion of the reading, Mr. Northrop said: 

Ihave some circulars such as we have sent to every town in the State in 
large numbers and I have copies of a notice such as we have had posted 
in the factories of Connecticut. These have been put forth in English 
and in French, as the French Canadians are the persous whom we wish 
especially to inform on the subject. These papers, or sample copies, are 
here for distribution, if any of the members care to see them. 
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Mr. Joun D. PHILBRICK, of Boston. I have listened with the greatest — 
interest and pleasure to the paper which has been read and the accom- 
panying remarks. It seems to me scarcely possible that any subject of 
greater importance in connection with the educational interests of the 
country can be presented for our consideration at this meeting ; and I 
am especially glad that the matter has been brought before us in.this 
practical way, in illustrating what has been so successfully done in the 
State of Connecticut. I rise more especially to make one inquiry of the 
honorable secretary. That inquiry is in regard to direct compulsion. 
If I have understood the remarks that have been made, they have refer- 
ence mainly to what our English cousins call “indirect compulsion ;” 
that is, provision for compelling manufacturers to desist from the em- 

» ployment of children who have not had a certain prescribed amount of 
schooling. I should like to inquire, therefore, whether in Connecticut 
there is any provision of the school-law requiring children to attend a 
certain number of months; and, if so, whether there has been provision 
made for executing that law directly, bringing the children into school, 
compelling their attendance. I understand that the manufacturers are 
liable to fines or some other penalty for the employment of children 
who have not received during the year the prescribed amount of 
schooling. But is there no provision going directly to the child or to 
its parents, requiring attendance during the prescribed term in the 
publie schools? Is there no provision for punishing the parent if the 
child does not attend the given number of months? 

Mr. NorTuHRop. I am much obliged for the inquiry. In the circular to 
which I have referred, you will find the law on the subject. I will 
read it: 

All parents, and those who have the care of children, shall bring them up in some 
honest and Jawful calling or employment and shall instruct them or cause them to be 
instructed in reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. And 
every parent, guardian, or other person having control and charge of any child be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 14 years, shall cause such child to attend some public 
or private day-school at least three months in each year, six weeks at least of which 
attendence shall be consecutive, or to be instructed at home at least three months in each 
year in the branches of educa‘ion required to be tanght in the public¢ schools, unless the 
physical or mental condition of the child is such as to render such attendance inexpe- 
dient or impracticable. 

The penalty for the violation of the above provisions is a fine of five dollars “ for 
every week, not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year, during which any parent or 
guardian shall have failed to comply therewith.” 


At the outset we began with what may be properly called indirect 
legislation on the subject. We commenced with a stringent enforce. 
ment of the lawin regard to the employment of children who had not 
attended the public school for the proper period. 1 have spoken of our 
action under that law. When we had this law in our hands, and were 
able to specify a penalty for disobedience to its provisions, we went to 
the manufacturers, in a conciliatory way, and secured their voluntary 
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pledge of co-operation. And I was almost as much surprised as grati- 
fied to find the heartiness with which the manufacturers throughout the 
State came into the agreement; and I think it is really wonderful, as 
well as a theme for gratitude, to see how our manufacturers, as a rule, 
agreed to this pledge. We have an agent constantly employed in visiting 
the factories of the State. His aim is to get the name of every factory- 
child in Connecticut 

Mr. PHILBRICK, (interrupting.) The gentleman does not understand 
my question. The point was, whether there was any provision of 
law, bearing directly on the children or on the parents, compelling 
school-attendance ; and, if so, what is the method of executing that law ? 
T am not inquiring as to whether there are any officers in the State dep- 
utized to prepare alist of the children employed in the factories. My 
question is, whether the children are themselves actually required to 
attend school during three months in the year? If that is so, what are 
the provisions of the law? 

Mr. NortTurop. Large numbers of the manufacturers have given their 
promise, also, that, one week before the time when children must be sent 
from the factories to the school, they will send such a list of names to 
the school-visitors as is requisite, in order to facilitate and insure the ex- 
ecution of the law. This is a valuable co-operation. At the outset, 
before this compulsory law was passed, some parents and some manu- 
facturers said that if children were not employed in the factories they 
would be idling in the streets. ~The law was then passed, or modified so 
as to provide for compulsory attendance of the children and that they 
should be sent to the schools as soon as they were discharged from the 
factories. This was the effect of it. The law was then made universal, 
making the duty of attendance obligatory upon the children and the 
parents, whether the child was sent from the factories or not. The law 
is now of universal application. 

Professor M. A. NEWELL, of Maryland. I would like to ask the hon- 
orable secretary, in his estimate of the good results arising from these 
compulsory laws, as he ascribes them, how much he really thinks is due to 
the voluntary pledges taken by the manufacturers themselves. Judging 
from his argument, the good results appear to be due more to the pledges 
voluntarily taken by the manufacturers than to the laws themselves. 


Mr. Norturop. I think we owe much to the co-operation of the man- | 


ufacturers, but I think the pledge itself was due to the law. I have no 
certain idea that we could have obtained that voluntary pledge from 
the manufacturers if they had not known that the moment they refused 
we would have put on the screws. 

Mr. NEWELL. Now, is not my friend from Connecticut well satisfied 
that if he, or his agent, had gone around among the manufacturers, as 
he describes, and asked for signatures to such a pledge, without any 
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law in the background, that a great proportion of those who did sign 
under the law would have signed without the law ? 

Mr. NorTHROP. A great number, no doubt, would havedone so. Not 
all, but many. 

Mr. PHILBRICK. Iam very much obliged to the honorable secretary 
for the answers which have been given to my questions, and I am very 
much interested in all that he has said; but Ido not yet understand 
how these children are reached in the State of Connecticut. He has’ 
told us how they are reached and designated when employed in factories. 
Now, there is a large class of children in that asin every State who 
are not employed in any manufacturing-establishments. Therefore, any 
indirect compulsion operating through the manufacturers does not touch 
them, is not brought to bear upon them. 

My question is, what is done under the law in the State of Connecti- 
cut in such cases where the childrendo not attend orlaborin any of the 
manufacturing-establishments, where the parents of the children are 
able to, and willing to, support them without requiring any work in 
such establishments from them ? 

Mr. NortTHROP. The law applies directly to them as much as to any 
other children. I can explain in a few words how we reach them. | 
will read from this circular, which explains how the school-officers in 
each of the towns are required by law to inquire into the attendance of 
children living within the boundaries of their school-districts : 

The board of education have appointed Mr. Giles Potter as agent to secure the 
observance of this law. For this purpose he is now visiting different parts of the 
State and occasionally lecturing on educational topics. His experience in the legisla- 
ture, and especially in the revision of the school-laws, in which he took the most active 
part, will enable him to give needed information to the school-officers with whom he is 
constantly conferring. As school-visitors are required by law to inquire into the causes and 
extent of non-attendance, they are requested to communicate to the secretary of the board any 
facts they may learn as to neglect in the schooling of children. While the board of educa- 
tion must take the steps ‘‘ proper to secure the due obs ervance” of the law, it is hoped 
the necessity of rigorous measures may be avoided. 


Occasionally such information comes to us ; and, if the school-visitors 
cannot meet the exigency, if they cannot meet the difficulty, or wish 
any help, we send at once to that particular town our agent, Mr. Giles 
Potter. Even if it be only one family that is complained of, he will go to 
that town for the sake of reaching a single family. He will say to that 
family that unless their child or children attend school we shall at once 
commence a prosecution. In some four or five cases parents have an- 
nounced that they would defy the law. Then a complaint was laid be- 
fore the grand jury. When they found that we were in earnest in 
regard to the matter, their children began to attend school. They were 
very willing, apparently, to secure the withdrawal of the complaint, by 
compliance with the law. 

Mr. PuiLerick. Allow me to ask another question, and that is, if 
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the authorities in the State of Connecticut have had to do with parents 
who were unable to provide text-books or clothing for their children 
and how it is that the compulsory law reaches that class of children if 
such have to be provided for? I am quite well aware that there is a 
class in Connecticut, perhaps a larger class than in any other State, in 
which the parents have their children employed in manufactories and 
obtain wages for them, and they are very reluctant to send them to 
school. But there must be another class of children whose parents at 
the best are unable to furnish their children with suitable books or com- 
fortable clothing. There is a class of orphans and half-orphans. There 
is a class of vagrant children whose parents feel or exhibit no great 
interest in their welfare and are either unable or unwilling to furnish 
them with proper school-books and clothing. How are these classes 
reached under the system adopted in Connecticut ? 

Mr. NortTurRop. No doubt there are some of that class who escape us. 
We have sent out printed circulars to every town, having re:erence to 
such a class; but such efforts as we have made are not claimed as of 
universal efficacy. We have recommended contributions and the pro- 
vision of funds for use in supplying text books for such children as are 
unable to purchase them; and we have urged strongly that some gen- 
eral plan be adopted for supplying the children of very indigent parents 
with suitable school-clothing—some such plan as has been so sucecess- 
fully employed in some Sunday-school-enterprises. We don’t claim that 
we have met this difficulty fully, and, as I have said, there are, no doubt, 
some cases of destitution or perhaps of willful vagraney. 

Mr. PHILBRICK. Then I do not understand that there is any machinery 
in the State of Connecticut for executing the compulsory law which 
exists, except such as consists in the visits of this special agent. I do 
not understand that there are any truant-officers, who make it their 
special business in certain districts to go from house to house and see 
that every child is properly in attendance at school. I understand that 
there are no such officers in Connecticut. 

Mr. Nortrurop. The school-visitors are specially invited to appoint 
one of their number to attend to this duty. It is not always done. 

Mr. PHILBRICK. Are they directly required by law to attend to this 
duty ? 

Mr. NortTurop. The school-visitors are by law required to see to the 
attendance of children within their districts. 

Mr. PuHILBrick. They are not required to appoint special officers for 
this work ? 

Mr. NORTHROP. No, sir. 

Mr. PHILBRICK, There is no compulsion brought to bear on the school- 
visitors for the execution of this duty ? 

Mr. NortHrop. There is no compulsion brought to bear upon them in 
that respect. There is no penalty attached to their failure in this par- 
ticular. 
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Mr. PHILBRICK. Then it seems there is a deficiency in the Jaw when 
it comes to practical application. You have a resolution calling upon 
visitors to do this thing, and there is no compulsion by law in regard 
to it. It seems to me that, if the school-visitors here or there should 
differ from the legislature in their view of the law, there would be no 
means of requiring them to appoint any person to see that the children 
in their neighborhood attended school for the proper period. 

Mr. NoRTHROP. There are truant-officers in the city of New Haven. 
You have possibly noticed the fact that during school-hours you cannot 
find any boy to black your boots. The boys are in attendance upon the 
school or are playing shy of the officers. There are truant-officers in 
Hartford, and in New London, and ip other cities; and I believe that 
they are efficient where they are employed. 

Mr. NEWELL. I should like to ask one question. I would like to 
inquire if the secretary has any means of ascertaining the proportion of 
children in attendance at school all the year round—who are employed 
and who are idle. 

Mr. NortHRop. We have returns from the manufacturing-establish- 
ments, as I have said. 

Mr. NEWELL. Have you definite means for determining the propor- 
tion of children employed and of children who are idle when not in 
school? 

Mr. Norturop. As | have stated, the aggregate attendance is 95.65 
per cent., almost 96 per cent., and is very encouraging, althongh it is 
not up to where it ought to be. We hope to bring it up higher. But, 
when you consider the very large number of children between 4 and 
5 years of age, whose attendance at school we discourage, we submit 
that the result of the calculation is gratifying. 

Mr. NEWELL. How near does the average attendance reach your 
figures ? 

Mr. Norturop. [I can read the figures to you from the report. Of 
course the average attendance will diminish just in proportion as the 
aggregate attendance increases; that is to say, the more strictly you 
enforce the law prohibiting the employment of children unless they 
have attended three months in the year, the greater will be the number 
who will attend only three months in the year, the greater will be the 
number of poor children who will attend school as the law requires and 
no longer; and so the average attendance will be less. If it will not 
weary you I will read the figures. 

Mr. A. C. Hopkins. Does this 95 per cent. come within the limit of 
children between 4 and 16 years of age? In other words, is the high- 
est limit of enumeration 16 years? In the schools out West we have 
persons 16, 17, 18, and 20 years of age attending school. Now, I would 
like to ask if in your enumeration all such attendants, over 16, are 
counted in? 

Mr. Norrurop. They are all counted in. 
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Mr. Hopkins. That will make quite a difference. 

Mr. NortHrop. But that number is more than counterbalanced by 
the number of children at school within the year at which we limit or 
advise first attendance. 

Mr. PHILBRICK. It is not my purpose to occupy the attention of the 
convention by making any extended ‘speech, but I wish to say a very 
few words before the subject is finally disposed of. I wish to say that 
I feel that the experiment in Connecticut is another valuable argument 
in favor of this principle of compulsion; and I am one of those, Mr. 
President, who fully believe, who have the firmest and most unshaken 
convictions, not only in the expediency of this principle as an indispen- 
sable element in our system of public schools in the different States, 
but I also believe, from the evidence which we have in this country and 
in other countries, that compulsion, direct compulsion—what we call 
compulsory education in the common sense of the term—is destined to 
be absolutely universal in every country that pretends to educate its 
children. That is,in a word, my creed on this subject; and the more I 
study history, the more I observe the workings of this system at the 
present day and the great drift of public sentiment in different coun- 
tries on this subject, the more strongly am 1 convinced. The honorable 
secretary has alluded, I think, to the recent movement in England in 
regard to this subject, and I think, Mr. Chairman, that we have a lesson 
given us in the experience of England on this subject, which is of the 
greatest importance. Within the last fifteen or sixteen years, I have 
come in contact with a great many leading Englishmen—men high in 
influence, men deeply interested in the subject of popular education in 
Great Britain. Every one of these men up to the year 1870, without 
exception, said: ‘‘ No matter what else we might be able to do in Great 
Britain to advance the cause of public education, one thing we can 
never do, and that is, we can never inaugurate a system of compulsory 
education.” ‘The people of England,” they said, “ have too much of 
the sentiment of individual liberty. They are too self-willed, too spir- 
ited in resisting everything that looks like a tyrannical coercion. They 
will never consent to such a system. You may persuade them; you 
may bring to bear upon them moral suasion; you may make your 
schools attractive and beautiful, and so appeal successfully to their in- 
telligence, or good nature, or pride. But as for compulsion, we can 
never think of that.” ' 

Well, what has been the result? The leading men of England, who 
handled the great bill of 1870, which was passed, looking at the experi- 
ence of Europe, said that they would venture for Great Britain this 
measure in the interests of popular education. But even in their spirit 
of venture they were most considerate and cautious. They said: ** We 
will venture to ingraft in this bill a simple provision for local compul- 
sory action. We will claim it as a provision under the principles of 
English liberty. We will provide the local right for compelling the 
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attendance of children, so that, in any particular city, district, or neigh- 
borhood, the subjects of Great Britain may have compulsory education 
if they desire it.” And they draughted that measure in accordance with 
these sentiments, expecting that it would resylt in a practical adoption 
in hardly any instance. This was a feeler. It was thrown out as a ten- 
talive provision, to see what the. result would be. Now, what has that 
result been? Why, sir, the facts which are recorded betore us are some: 
thing scarcely less than astounding. The whole city of London has 
been canvassed, and the name,‘and age, and residence of every child 
taken with reference to the execution of a-compulsory law. Every por- 
tion of that great city has been districted by boundaries of convenient 
size. And every one of these districts is furnished with truant-officers, 
appointed solely with the official view and authority, under the law of 
the kingdom, to go from house to house and see that the children are at 
school. And over them are local superintendents, whose work is super- 
vised by a general superintendent. So that we may say that, so far as 
the system is concerned, they are not behind any of our States in this 
movement; and especially may we say this from the mere fact of the 
law being upon the statute-book. There they make laws to be enforced 
and enforce laws that are made. They do not pass laws there to be dis- 
regarded. They are well known as peculiar in that respect. Topass a 
law in view of its being ignored or disregarded is something that they 
cannot exactly comprehend. They do not know what that means. 

When, under the statute, the boards of education adopted these rules, 
they adopted them with the purpose of executing them. The law and 
the rules under the law are being executed there, and compulsory edu- 
cation is as fully and completely enforced throughout the whole city of 
London as it ever was in any part of Prussia, or Saxony, or Branden- 
burg. And that is only one example. Such is the condition of affairs 
there. Attendance has already been reported which reaches 79 per 
cent. of the enumeration. But the most extraordinary thing in connec- 
tion with this whole matter I am about to state. Mr. W. E. Forster, a 
man who came up from the people, the father of the educational law, 
really the great promoter of this work which is being carried on by the 
national board of education—Mr. Forster, who is, I may say, the coming 
statesman of England—on a public occasion in England, in August, in 
Sheflield, at the dedication of the new school-house—declared that he 
placed himself squarely on the platform of universal compulsory educa- 
tion. Mr. Forster said that he hoped the Disraeli government would 
have the honor, which they could not claim, but which they would be glad 
to claim, of making compulsory education universal. Now, it is within 
the discretion of the school-boards to adopt the system. Now, I say 
this is the lesson for America to study, for we are of the same race. 
We have the same literature and the same general ideas of advance in 
civilization. 

It is said that this may be considered as a question of expediency. 
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Look at the history of this matter in other countries. There is Belgium ; 
forty-four years ago they adopted a system of education somewhat sim- 
ilar to the one that has been considered. But it was determined that 
the people were opposed to compulsory education. The law was not 
executed, even as it stood. Where is that people now? These very 
people have made a careful survey of the illiteracy of the country and 
spread it before the world. What story does that tell? We have the 
astounding fact that half of the population of Belgium is unable to 
read and write to-day. Compare this side by side with the reports from 
Switzerland. In every conntry where education is compulsory the 
ability to read and write is universal. And look at the reports from 
Prussia, where the system has been so thoroughly enforced. We find 
that out of the great population of the city of Berlin, only two out of 
one thousand were unable to read and write, while, from reports coming 
from France, we discover that twenty-nine out of every one hundred can- 
not read and write. This, sir, tells the story. And as a great philosopher 
said thirty or forty years ago, when he urged the introduction of this 
system in Prussia, with a prophetic vision of the future, “The com- 
pulsory features of the law will only be required for the first generation. 
When the system is once fairly inaugurated, as it will be in one gener- 
ation, very little compulsion will be needed or known.” That proved to 
be literally true, and it proved to be exactly the same in Saxony. And 
I will say here, without desiring to impeach the general historical ac- 
curacy of my friend, the secretary, that I think, if he will go back, he 
will find that this principle was promulgated in Saxony and in Massa- 
chusetts at the same time. I see that he places Connecticut in the 
same category with Massachusetts. 

Mr. NorvHRop, I put Massachusetts first. 

Mr. PHILBRIOCK. I see that a famous gentleman—a gentleman who 
has become pretty well known lately—Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, made a 
speech the other day, in which he said that Connecticut had the honor 
of inaugurating compulsory education. A law was passed on this sub- 
ject in Massachusetts in 1847, but that was not the first. The principle 
of the law was declared and adopted in France in 1580, but it was not 
carried out. So it was in Saxony, but it was not carried out until about 
thirty or forty years ago. There was a great pressure in regard to it at 
first, but now, in these European countries, although it is on the statute- 
books, it is not necessary to enforce it. 

I may speak a word in regard to the system which we have in Boston. 
We have there a number of truant-officers. The law was passed pro- 
viding for this system in 1850. The people were afraid to touch it at 
first. They went up to it, or were led up to it, as a horse goes up to a 
lumber-wagon at first and takes a little smell of it, and by and by they 
began to consider that it was not such a very bad thing after all. But 
it could not be enforced. We could not get a law that would stand the 
test of judgment of an old gentleman who sat on the bench. Finally 
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we got a lawyer to draw up a law; but that would not work. We finally 
got one of our judges to draw a law which he was willing to execute. 
Then we took hold of it. In 1863 the system of bringing in the ab- 
sentees had a practical commencement, and since 1863 the work has 
gone on very well. There are now fourteen truant-officers, with a super- 
intendent at their head, in the several districts. The provision is, of 
course, for compulsory schooling during three months in the year, and 
we had some circulars printed for distribution among the parents. But 
the officers advised against their distribution. And for what reason? | 
will tell you, sir. They are really practicing there what might be 
called a species of pious fraud. Many, and perhaps the majority, of the 
parents think that under the law their children must go to school the 
year round. The oflicers say that if they take these circulars or cards 
around the parents will become better informed on the subject, and, 
finding that their children need not go but three months in the year, 
many will not send them beyond that time. [Merriment.] As it is, they 
think they must go all the year round. And one of the most curious 
and happy effects which I have observed from this work, among the 
very class of people to whom I have just referred, is the cultivation of 
such a sentiment and feeling among the children that they consider 
themselves disgraced by voluntary absence from school. They have 
come to that belief to a great extent. They want knowledge. They 
are becoming proud of their school-privileges. 

For one, I must say that I am thoroughly in favor of tle compulsory 
system, and believe it will be more and more approved in proportion as 
it is thoroughly executed. 

General EATON. The committee desire to state that they have informa. 
tion that the President of the United States will be pleased to receive 
the members of the association between 12 and 1 o’clock. The com 
miitee would suggest that the members pay their visit at half-past 
twelve o’clock. It is understood that the department will proceed, under 
the lead of President Wilson, to the Executive Mansion. Before that 
time, however, there will probably be a further report from the committee 
on the order of business. 

Mr. NEWELL, of Maryland. I have sometimes been classified as op- 
posed to compulsory education ; but if compulsory education is to be 
understood as it is explained by my friend from Connecticut, as I have 
heard him here to-day, I must say that I have very little fault indeed 
to find with it. We really do not need, however, a compulsory law until 
the public sentiment has been thoroughly conciliated in every State ; 
for after this thorough conciliation and consolidation of public senti- 
meut the law is to be carried out in a spirit of preservation. Then, sir, 
with regard to such a system, I should be inclined to place myself among 
its most sincere and hearty advocates; but what Ido object to is the in- 
troduction of compulsion before the people are ready for it. What I 
object to still more is the idea that the mere placing of such a law upon 
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the statute-book will prove a panacea for all the evils of which he com- 
plains. There would be very little difficulty in having enacted a com- 
pulsory law in any State of this Union. The difficulty lies in the en- 
forcement of it; and unless you are prepared to thoroughly organize a 
body of officers to carry out the requirements of your law, then your 
law is just so much waste-paper. With regard to the advantages that 
are alleged to have followed during the past few years, in Connecticut, 
from the enforcement of a compulsory system, as I understand it, I may 
say, or may suggest, that it is very doubtful whether all the increase of 
attendance has resulted from the enactment of the compulsory statute 
or not. At all events I will give you a figure on the other side. We 
have no compulsory law in Maryland. The increase of attendance dur- 
ing the past. year has been six thousand and some-odd persons, That 
may be put in comparison with an increase of four thousand which has 
been stated as the result of the compulsory system in Connecticut. But 
really the figures do not mean anything. I do not put these figures in 
opposition. I do not mean to say that they show that the increase 
would be greater with or without compulsory law. My object is merely 
to show that the statement given for Connecticut does not prove any- 
thing at all in the matter. 

I think, Mr. President, that the arguments and facts advanced by our 
friend from Massachusetts, drawn from his experience and from the 
history of the European countries, are not exactly in point. There is an 
institution with which I have been connected in the State of Maryland, 
the president of which entertains a very exalted notion with regard to 
the abilities of the English and Welsh people as farmers, and he made 
up his mind that he would introduce somewhat of the English system 
et farming into the institution with which he was connected. He entered 
into correspondence with a friend in England, and had sent over to 
hin a first-class English farming-man. This man understood everything 
about agriculture in a scientific way, as far as it was developed in the 
eountry where he was born and from which he was imported. Being 
asked to approve the proposition in regard to the salary of this gentle- 
man, I said that I would make no opposition to it. But I desired the 
gentleman who was responsible in the premises to consider that there was 
a vast difference between the climate of England and tie climate of that 
part of the United States in which this farm-manager was expected to 
operate; also that he would find a great difference in the kind of laborin 
which he was employed; also that familiarity with the crops raised in 
England was a very different matter from understanding our American 
soil and adaptibilities. I expressed my belief that unless the president 
exercised great superintending care his English farm-manager might get 
him into trouble. Notwithstanding these doubts the gentleman was 
employed, and things went on after his arrival swimmingly during the 
winter. {Merriment.] 

The season for corn-planting was approaching. The English farm- 
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manager was told to commence his work. He did not know exactly what 
to do. He went around to the neighboring farms and talked with the 
common laborers; and, finding one of the most intelligent of the number, 
he said to him, “Can you tell me how you. plant this corn? Do you 
plant it with the point downwards or the but-end downwards?” That 

is what he knew about raising corn. Now, had it been wheat he would 
‘have been perfectly at home. He knew everything about the raising of 
that crop, for which Englishmen are celebrated, but in regard to corn 
he knew nothing at all; nothing in regard to our most important. crop ; 
and when our friend was making an application of the history and prog- 
ress of this movement in England I was thinking that perhaps the 
condition of our social institutions, and social interests, and social habits 
was such as to render the argument he would deduce illogical and in- 
applicable. 

I think the whole question of compulsory education has been in one 
sense given up by the elastic and conciliatory management of it which 
has been proposed by my friend from Boston. Not only is it not suffi- 
cient that we have a compulsoty law; not only is it not sufficient in 
Boston that this compulsory law be executed by a number of truant- 
officers; but in order to have it thoroughly executed it must be carried 
out by a *‘ pious fraud.” Now I would not call attention to this but for 
this single purpose and to emphasize the fact tbat the amount of educa- 
tion we are able to obtain by statute amounts, in the long run, to nothing 
at all. We need a pious fraud to make it worth anything. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is three months in the year? What is three months in the 
year, then, to the child who is honestly anxious to be educated and for the 
parents honestly anxious to send it to school? This absolutely amounts 
te nothing in the nine months that intervene. Supposing these three 
months to be consecutive, your child will lose during the nine months he 
is absent from the school all that he has acquired during the early portion 
of the year. It is a very different matter where you take a person of 15, 
or 16, or 17, or 18 years of age; then three months at a night-school or at a 
day-school may effect a great deal; but your child of 6, or 7, or 8 years of 
age will most certainly forget in the nine months nearly all that he has 
learned in the three months. But in regard to the other classes whom 
you wish to benefit by this law it may be said that you cannot get these 
three months of schooling consecutively. Their names are upon the 
books, but their bodies are not in the school-room, and in many instances 
they will be unable to attend school three consecutive months. There 
are accidents and sickness orinjury to be considered, reducing the amount 
of actual attendance. I have heard it said that, if a compulsory law does 
no good, it will do no harm. I sayit will do no harm if it is executed 
as our friend has just described, but it will do a great deal of harm if 
the people think that that is,all that is necessary. I might throw a 
light chair to a drowning man and say, if it does him no good it will do 
him no harm; but it may do him-a great deal of harm if he trust to it, 
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while it is not sufficient to support him. If this compulsory system is 
trusted to and relied upon absolutely it will deceive you. We may make 
use of it, but we want more than that; we want something better than 
that. : 

Mr. G. J. Luckry, of Pittsburg. I am fully impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject which is up before us for discussion. It has | 
been said by our friend from Maryland that he is opposed to the enact- 
ment of compulsory laws until the mass of the people are ready for them. 
If we wait until the people are ready for them, then I may say we will 
have no use for compulsory laws. 

Mr. NEWELL. I object to relying entirely upon compulsory laws; but 
I stated that, if they were executed as has been reported from Connece- 
ticut, 1 had no fault to find with them. 

Mr. LuckrEy. We need compulsory educational laws; and we need 
them as one of the great safeguards of our republican institutions. I do 
not suppose that there is a thoughtful person in our country who does 
not see every day the tendency of the people in large centers of population 
to override and trample under foot the free institutions of the land and 
the system of law and order which we claim to have established ; and this 
is to be observed just in proportion as the people are deficient in educa- 
tion and culture. In our country, where our people are intelligent, there 
is no fear for our republican institutions; but in the States where 
the great mass of our people are uneducated there is danger that our 
institutions will be overthrown or impaired. There is such danger al- 
ways where the masses of the people are ignorant. I would like, there- 
fore, to have this convention give its influence directly in favor of com- 
pulsory education. Before we leave this subject, I would like to ask a 
question of the honorable secretary in regard to the first part of this law 
of the State of Connecticut, which reads : 


All parents, and those who have the care of children, shall bring them up in some- 
honest and lawful calling or employment and shall instruct them or cause them to be 
instructed in reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. And 
every parent, guardian, or other person having control and charge of any child between 
the ages of 8 and 14 years, shall cause such child to attend some public or private day- 
school at Jeast three months in each year, six weeks at least of which attendance shall 
be consecutive, or to be instructed at home at least three months in each year in the 
branches of education required to be taught in the public schools, unless the pLysical 
or mental condition of the child is such as to render such attendance inexpedient or 
impracticable. 

That is one of the best provisions I ever saw in any law. But how is 
it to be executed? I would like some light on this subject. Perhaps 
we need a provision of that kind as much as we need a compulsory 
clause in our school-law. 


There is another point to which I would like to call the attention of 
this convention before this subject is dropped, and that is this: In Prus- 
sia they have no free-school-system; every parent is compelled to pay for 
the education of his child, and yet all are required to be educated. 
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What provision is made in Prussia for the poor children or in aid of 
the poor parents? I know that in this country, unless we have some 
provision enacted with this compulsory law which will enable the very 
poor parents to furnish their sons and daughters with books and eloth- 
ing, this compulsory provision will be a nullity. I visited in my own 
State, the other day, twenty families who were living in one house, and 
not a shoe nor a stocking upon a child in the house with perhaps five or 
six exceptions. There were twenty rooms in the house and twenty 
families. These children had to be provided by the charitably-inclined 
“school-marms” of the State with shoes and stockings before we could 
ask them to go to school. I would like to know how it is in those coun- 
tries—particularly in Prussia—where compulsory education is enforced ; 
what provision is made for the children of the poor? As I said before, 
they are not only required in Prussia to send their children to school, 
but they are required to pay tuition. This is more than our people are 
required to do here. Iam glad that this subject is being discussed as it is; 
I hope it wiil be deferred until our next session for further discussion ; 
but 1 think that in the mean time our friend from Maryland will change 
his views upon the subject; because he is a good man to have on the 
right side of a question, and I do not like to see him on the wrong side. 
I might remark, with regard to his little anecdote about the English 
farmer attempting to raise corn in Maryland, that it would kill any man 
to try and raise corn down there. [Great laughter. | 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will be obliged to suspend the discussion 
at this point, as the time is approaching for our visit to the President 
of the United States. A communication has been received, directed to 
the department, from ex-Governor Shepherd, inviting the members to 
visit him socially at his house, corner of Connecticut avenue and K 
street, to-morrow evening. 

General EATon. I move that the invitation of Governor Shepherd be 
accepted and that we return him our sincere thanks for his prottered 
hospitality. 

The motion was adopted. 

General EATON. From the President’s House we will go to the Corco- 
ran Art-Gallery; and from that place we will proceed to listen to a lec- 
ture by Professor Walter Smith, on drawing, betore the teachers of this 
District, which lecture will be delivered at the Jefferson School Build- 
ing at 2 o'clock. We will meet here again this evening for business at 
15 minutes before 7. At 7 o’clock we will listen toan address by Dr. A. 
N. Bell, of New York, editor of The Sanitarian, on “ Brain-culture in 
relation to the school-room.” Doctor Bell is in the tity at present 
engaged in discussing the subject with other physicians. The commit- 
tee are unable to proceed in determining any future portion of the pro- 
gramme, as all the gentlemen are not bere whose names have been put 
down in the list of speakers. As far as we can determine, however, we 
believe that we shall have to-morrow morning, at 11 o’clock, Mr. Wick- 
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ershain’s paper on the Centennial. And it is proposed at some time to 
have a brief illustrated address from Professor Enthoffer, on the origin 
of the alphabet. To-morrow evening, at 7 o’clock, we shall expect a 
lecture from Professor Walter Smith, on drawing, with illustrations. It 
is proposed that we call upon the Secretary of the Interior to-morrow 
morning at half-past nine o’clock. 

A DELEGATE. Make it 10 o’clock instead of half-past nine. 

General EATON. I wish to 'say to the members present that, as far as 
the efficiency of the Bureau of Education is concerned, it depends very 
much on the favor and support given to it by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and it is due to the Secretary to say that this Bureau has always 
had his cordial co-operation. 

It was agreed that the visit of respect to the Secretary of the Interior 
should be made as suggested by the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT. I wish to state that I have received letters from Mr. 
Binford, of Richmond, and Mr. Apgar, of New Jersey, expressing their 
regret on account of their inability to attend the department-meeting ; 
and I would state that the Jefferson building, where Mr. Smith will 
lecture this afternoon, is situated at the corner of Sixth and D streets 
southwest, toward the river; either line of cars will bring you within a 
block of the building. 

The department then took a recess and proceeded to the Executive 
Mansion, where they were received by President Grant in his private 
office. 

REMARKS OF SUPERINTENDENT WILSON. 


Mr. J. O. Wilson introduced the delegates to the President, after 
which he made the following address: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: The members of the department of superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, now in session in this city, have called to pay their respects 
to you and to say that they highly appreciate the deep interest you feel in education, 
to which you have given such emphatic expression in your messages to Congress. 


RESPONSE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The President responded as follows: 

I feel that the advancement of the cause of education would be one of the best recon- 
structive movements we could have in the country, and therefore I have felt, in addi- 
tion to other reasons, a deep interest in it. I do not see how a pure republic is to be 
maintained, unless it is based on the intelligence of the people. That requires educa- 
tional privileges for all the people. Without a combined interest and effort in every 
section of the country for the support of educational facilities, it will be impossible to 
obtain the results which we most desire in this respect. In order that there may bea 
combination and harmony of interest in this matter, I have always been ready and 
anxious to give my support to any proper means for this end and purpose. 


SIGHT-SEEING, 


The visitors then took leave of the President, and were shown through 
the White House, after which they went to the Corcoran Art-Gallery 
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where they were most courteously received by Mr. W. MacLeod, curator, 
and Dr. F. 8. Barbarin, assistant curator, who pointed out the many 
works of art inthe building. After spending some time most pleasantly 
at the gallery, the line was again formed, and a visit was made to the 
Jefferson School-Building, where Professor Walter Smith, State-director 
of art-education in Massachusetts, addressed the teachers of the District 
of Columbia on the subject of ‘* Drawing in public schools.” 

The large hall was filled with the teachers and their friends, who ena 
the closest attention to the professor’s conversational explanations and 
blackboard-illustrations of the value and practical methods of teaching 


drawing. 
EVENING-SESSION. 


The department assembled at 7 o’clock. 

The PRESIDEN’. It was considered important to have the subject of 
school-hygiene treated on this occasion by.some one who could speak 
with authority, and accordingly we have invited the gentleman that I 
now have the honor of introducing to you, Dr. A. N. Bell, of New York, 
editor of The Sanitarian. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF DR. A. N. BELL. 
Dr. Bell said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: The paper which I have the honor of 
reading to you this evening is entitled 


BRAIN-CULTURE IN RELATION TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Education is a primary necessity of man. It is by education that the organs of the 
body acquire accuracy in their movements. The senses of sight, hearing, taste, and 
smell all learn to act. And the earliest charm of infant-life is to observe the progress 
of the education of the senses; to watch the study of a toy; to see the hands holding 
it at various distances, turning its different sides to view, tasting it, shaking it, 
and finally, when a little older, breaking it to see whence comes the noise. Who that 
has watched this process has not learned the first accomplishment of a teacher, to pro- 
mote the education of the senses by the association of physical exercise, amusement, 
and study ? 

The passage from infancy to childhood is but an imperceptible step, marked by the 
continued expression of new experiences. Everything excites new impressions; every- 
thing must be examined with due deliberation; no hurry, no pressure, no fatigue. And 
during the while, ay, even during the whole period of waking hours, there is incessant 
motion. Nature has implanted in the young of all animals a pleasure in exercise. Mus- 
cular action being not only necessary for strengthening the muscles, but also the 
bones to which they are attached, the actions of erying and laughing, the deep inspi- 
rations of sobbing and joy, both alike tend to develop and strengthen the lungs. 
And the active exercise of the lungs promotes and develops the action of the heart, 
which, with increasing vigor, sends the blood to every part of the body. In all this the 
brain participates to an extraordinary degree, requiring that the young mind be exer- 
cised with the utmost care. By experience and habit the child acquires judgment, 
jearns to compare one movement with another, to direct its organs to special objects, to 
produce this or that action, to take this or that attitude for the accomplishment of its 
purposes. And all the subsequent capacity of the brain will greatly depend upon the 
care with which it is cultured during the period of growth. 

Imagination, perception, and memory —faculties which are always preceded and de- 
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termined by the sensations—are all the subjects of education, enlarged and extended in 
proportion as new excitements and impressions call them forth and give them applica- 
tion, 

“Glancing broadly at the whole range of psycho-physical phenomena,” observes Dr. 
Tuke, “itis clear that it would be taking a very contracted view of the relation between 
mind and body, if we did not include in this relationship a reference to the inseparable 
nexus existing between the two, arisiug out of the fact that the organ of the mind is but 
the outgrowth and ultimate development of the tissues and organs of which the body it- 
self is composed; that it not only unites them in one bond, but is, in truth, a microcosm 
of the whole.”* Of all parts of the human body the brain is the last to gain maturity. 
According to Owen, ‘‘the brain has advanced to near its term of size at about ten 
years, but it does not usually obtain its full development till between twenty and thirty 
years of age.”t While the brain has not usually more than one-fortieth of the weight 
of the body, it receives about one-fifth of the whole volume of the blood. It is scarcely 
necessary to state in this connection that every organ and tissue of the body is nour- 
ished by the blood, and that upon the supply of it, and the condition of it, nutrition and 
development for weal or fur woe depend. During the period of growth there is not 
only the development of new parts, but, in the brain especially, a change of structure 
going on until that degree of perfection has been attained which is necessary to the 
exercise of all the functions. Hence this period is characterized by extraordinary func- 
tional activity in every part of the body. It is.this which makes the demand for food 
so much greater during the period of growth than in after-years. Not, however, that 
the larger proportion of food in demand is wholly required as new material applied to ac- 
tual increase, for that bears a very small proportion to the amount required for’ con- 
stant renewal which the increase involves, but the extraordinary functional activity in 
disposing of it and the corresponding necessity for replacing the waste in the building- 
up and perfecting the structure according to the original plan. For it is character- 
istic of every living thing to follow out a certain inherent type or pattern, subject, of 
course, in some degree, to modification under the influence of external conditions, or, 
when these are aggravated, to acute disease and death ; but such circumstances do not 
effect a permanent change in the original design. During the period of growth and 
change of structure the modifying influence of external conditions is most strongly 
marked. The constitution of the individual adapts itself to the circumstances and 
becomes fixed for the life-time. So that, if a child of originally healthy constitution be 
subject for any considerable length of time to such injurious physical conditions as 
produce a tendency to disease, unless the conditions are speedily changed, the etfect is 
to establish a constitutional weakness or disease, not only during the life of the indi- 
vidual, but, it may be, a diathesis, with hereditary qualities for several generations. For, 
when the modification of the individual is once fixed in the growing brain, it becomes 
part of the general fabric ; the different organs adapt themselves to the change and 
the condition is maintained by nutritive substitution. On the other hand, co. stitu- 
tional vices contracted during the period of growth may be gradually overcome in the 
progress of new generations, and, by a continued subjection to healthy surroundings, 
the normal type regained. It is appa ent, therefore, that these changes of growth and 
structure are all affected by and through the circulation of the blood; its condition 
depends upon the air we breathe. 

Air, everybody knows, is the absolute necessity of every living thing. It is the very 
first element of our bod. ly tissues, and breathing affords three-quarters of the nour- 
ishment of our bodies; and the other quarter, which we obtain in the form of solid 
and fluid aliment, is also in great part composed of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonie 
acid—the elements of the atmosphere. 

Chemically, the air consists of a mixture of two kinds of gases, oxygen, or vilal air, 

* Influence of Mind upon the Body in Health and Disease. By Dauiel Hack Tuke, M. D., M. R. ©. 
P., p. 23; Philadelphia edition, 1873. 

+t Anatomy of Vertebrates. By Richard Owen, F. R.S.; vol. iii, p. 144; London, 1868. 
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and nitrogen, in the proportion, by volume, of one-fifth of the former to four-fifths of 
the latter, and, besides these, carbonic acid, or fixed air, which exists in the free atmos- 
phere in the proportion of about four parts to ten thousand. 

In the small proportion in which carbonic acid exists in the free atmosphere it 
produces no eyil effects; but in larger quantities it isnot only dangerous, but frequently 
fatal. Being heavier than the other gases of the atmosphere, it is usually found in 
excess in low or confined places, such as mines, grottoes, and wells, and in the holds 
and steerages of ships, and in unyentilated apartments generally. Under all such. 
circumstances it is more or less dangerous to life. . The bad air at the surface of close 
rooms is carbonic oxid, the product, usually, of burning gas and bad arrangements for 
warming. This, being the lightest of the deleterious gases, in close rooms rises to the 
surface.* 

Pure oxygen will sustain life but a short time, owing to its stimulating qualities; it 
requires dilution, which seems to be the purpose of nitrogen, which cannot sustain life 
at all, and alone is deadly from its negative qualities. Carbonic acid pure is not respir- 
able. If an attempt be made to inhale it, the glottis closes and prevents it from entering 
the lungs. When diluted with twice as much or more of air, it ceases to produce that 
effect upon the glottis, and is permitted to enter the lungs and the blood, and acts as 
a narcotic poison directly upon the brain. It is not possible to state how large a pro- 
portion of this gas may be present in the air without danger; it doubtless differs with 
different individuals. By experiments. on animals it has been shown that an atmos- 
phere containing 5 per cent. of carbonic acid is fatal in about thirty minutes. ; 

Facts abundantly prove that respired air, or the air of oceupied apartments con- 
taining of carbonic acid more than one volume per 1,000, is dangerous to health. Such 
air contains, besides the excess of carbonic acid, not infrequently the more deadly 
carbonic oxid, dead and decomposing animal matter, and other mephitic gases and ex- 
halations arising from defective sewerage or vaults, but it is deficient in its very first 
life-sustaining property—oxygen—conditions predisposing to and frequently the cause 
of many fatal diseases. 

The average amount of oxygen consumed by a healthy individual is half a cubie 
inch to every respiration, which in a day amounts to upwards of 25 cubic feet; and, as 
oxygen constitutes but one-fifth of the volume of the atmosphere, a single individual 
renders 125 cubic feet of air unfit for respiration every twenty-four hours by the ab- 
straction of oxygen alone. Meanwhile there is exhaled by the lungs about 15 cubie feet 
of carbonic acid, 30 ounces of watery vapor, and an indefinite amount of organic matter, 
variously estimated at from 10 to 240 grains. 

The whole quantity of air actually respired in twenty-four hours by a healthy 
person is about 400 cubic feet. This contains, when once passed through the lungs, 
54 per cent. of carbonic acid, or more than one hundred times as much as it did when 
it entered them. It is plain, therefore, that in order to reduce respired air to the 
same standard of purity it had before it was respired, and to keep it so, the supply of 
fresh air must be at the least equal to one hundred times the volume of that which is 
thrown out, and upen this condition rests the importance of air-space, the space re- 
quired depending upon circumstances. For various practical purposes the limits of 
space may vary from 300 to 4,000 cubic feet, the smallest proportion being the exaction 
for lodging-houses and the largest for hospitals, making due allowance in all cascs 
for space occupied by furniture. And no deviation whatever should be made on ac- 
count of children, whether in regard to the different members of a family or a school- 
room. 

The smaller the space, the greater the necessity of, and the larger the opening re- 
quired for, the admission of fresh air. If two or three hundred cubic feet only be al- 
lowed to the individual, the air must be changed every fifteen or twenty minutes, pro- 
vision for which necessitates a draught and in cold weather great waste of heat. 

* Specific gravity : Oxygen, (unit,) 1,000; atmospheric air, in the aggregate, 1105.63; nitrogen, 971.37 ; 
carbonic acid, 1524.5; carbonic oxid, 971.2.—Graham. 
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Hence it is evident that the danger of “ taking cold” in a small room, if it is kept ven- 
tilated, is much greater than it is in a large one. To reduce the gaseous components 
of respired air to their natural proportions and to neutralize its deleterious qualities, 
every person requires from 2,000 to 2,500 cubic feet of fresh air every hour. 

To admit this amount of fresh air into a room is not as difficult as persons generally 
suppose. It has been caleulated that with ordinary exposure an open space equal to 
five inches in the square will admit the passage of 2,000 cubic feet of air hourly; this, 
of course, implies that there should be an equal amount of open space for the escape 
of the air displaced. If, therefore, an ordinary window of three feet wide be open 
about an inch and a half at the top, and there be a chimney-filue in the room, the pur- 
pose is accomplished. Or the same by two windows on opposite sides of the room ; or, 
it may be by crevices equal to this space about a door, in co-operation with one win- 
dow. The multiplication of persons, it is plain, requires a corresponding multiplica- 
tion of means. 

In the aeration of the blood the organs of circulation and respiration are both no 

less essential to the maintenance of life than they are to each other. Their combined 
functions constitute the only means of admitting air into the body. And these fune- 
tions must co-operate and be maintained, without intermission for one single minate, 
from birth until death. And yet, they have rest; the heart repuses about one-fourth 
of its time, and the lungs about one-third, but the periods of repose are too short to 
allow of any escape from a dangerous atmosphere. 
- The amount of blood in the human body constitutes about one-eighth of its entire 
weight, but it is variable within certain limits, depending upon the time and amount 
of food taken. Airis drawn into the lungs through the windpipe or trachea, which 
divides and subdivides into numerous smaller tubes leading to the air-cells, which, in 
the aggregate, constitute the lungs, situated one on each side of the chest and the 
heart between. The number of the air-cells has been estimated at seventeen millions, 
presenting a surface, if spread out, equal to about 22,000 square inches, or thirty times 
the surface of the whole body. The lining membrane of the air-cells, attenuated to 
the thinness of a cobweb, is the medium by which the air communicates with the blood. 
But the air in the lungs is not wholly changed with every breath. It cannot suddenly 
penetrate the membrane which separates it from actual contact with the blood and 
effect the required change in a moment. On the contrary, the air-cells are constantly 
full, the quantity contained being from 20 to 30 cubic inches, and of this the amount 
changed with each breath is only about one-tenth. Each fresh supply mixes with that 
which remains, and the change goes on incessautly, while that which is breathed out, 
although about the same in quantity, is, as already shown, very different in its properties. 
If the wall of an air-cell be examined with the microscope, it will be found to be cov- 
ered with a net-work of exceedingly small blood-vessels, called capillaries, but much 
finer than hairs and so closely packed together that the interspaces are smaller than 
the vessels. These little vessels are the communicating extremities of larger ones, be- 
ginning and ending in the heart. At every beat of the heart, blood is sent into the 
pulmonary artery, and through it into the capillaries, where it is brought into contact 
with the lining membrane of the air-cells aud through it exposed to the air; thence 
it returns again to the heart by the continuation of the capillaries into the pulmonary 
veins. 

It is calculated that at each pulsation of the heart not less than one-twenty-seventh 
of all the blood in the body passes into the lungs; three times every minute the whole 
mass of blood is passed through the lungs and exposed to the air. Measured at each 
circuit, the whole quantity of blood so exposed in a day amounts to fifty-seven hogs- 
heads, and, by weight, five hundred and forty pounds every hour, or twelve thousand 
nine hundred and sixty pounds in a day. 

The quantity of fresh air imbibed by this exposure of the blood amounts to 616 cubie 
inches, or about two and a quarter gallons every minute, or upwards of two hogsheads 
pei hoar. = 
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Life has often been compared to a burning flame, a sort of combustion, which, like 
fire, can never be sustained without the consumption of fuel, and, failing this, it flick- 
ers out, never again to be rekindled unless new life be given. The simile is in some 
respects murvelously perfect. Both flame and life depend upon air. Most persons 
have witnessed the experiment of placing a lighted candle or a taper under a bell- 
glass, and know the result; that at first it burns brightly, gradually becomes feeble, 
and finally goes ont altogether. If instead of flame a bird or a mouse be placed under 
the glass, the effect on its life is precisely the same. In both cases the air is devital-— 
ized; it is not all used up, but that which is left will neither support a flame nor sus- 
tain life. A large proportion of the oxygen has been consumed and the proportion of 
carbonic acid and moisture increased. In the one case oxygen has been used to sup- 
port combustion and in the other to sustain life; and air which has been respired, or 
in which anything has been burned, is always deficient in oxygen and contains an 
excess of carbonic acid and moisture. So far, then, as these conditions apply, every 
living animal represents combustion. In the free atmosphere, no creature ever suf- 
fered for the want of oxygen or from an excess of carbonic acid; but in crowded and 
unventilated rooms great harm often results from both. 

Brain-culture is environed by the school-room. Upon the condition and manage- 
ment of the school-room depends the quality of the brain, and the brain is the soil of 
subsequent endowments. Education is the fruit; it contemplates a continuance of mental 
discipline and exertion far beyond the limits of the school-room or college-life. By 
education is acquired the mental and moral power to restrain the feelings, affections, 
propensities, and passions, so that none of these may ever gain the mastery over the in- 
tellect, a power which can never be acquired without proper brain-culture. A fruitful 
harvest can never come of an impoverished soil. Most of the anxieties and miseries 
of life result from the want of a sound and strong brain; and, as we trace back these 
to tlreir source, they all seem to depend on the want of power to regulate impulse and 
feeling. A well-cultivated brain is unquestionably the true road to exalted virtues, 
and the-union of a sound intellect and moral power the only stable foundation of true 
wisdom, by which health becomes, next to eternal salvation, the most important object 
of life. 

A pure atmosphere is the first need of the school-room. Without it none of the vital 
functions can besustained in health. We have seen the wonderful activity with which 
the functions of life are performed ; that within twenty seconds a poisonous gas drawn 
in with the breath permeates every tissue of the body; that every single respiratory 
act multiplies the carbonic acid a hundredfold. No teacher, surely, will fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of these phenomena; nor should he fail to teach them to his 
pupils. A new series of questions in arithmetic should be devised for their inculcation, 
such as: If half'a cubic inch of oxygen be consumed every respiration, how many 
respirations will it take to consume 25 cubic feet? If air that has been once passed 
through the lungs contains 54 per cent. of carbonic acid, how many volumes of at- 
mosphere will it require to reduce it to four parts per ten thousand? If a single 
pupil breathes 70 cubic feet of air in four hours, how many cubic feet will be required 
for 600 pupils seven hours? If a closet of 300 cubic feet capacity requires 2,000 cubic 
feet of fresh air every hour to purify the air sufficiently for one individual, how many 
cubic feet of air will be required every hour to purify the atmosphere of a school-room 
40 by 35 by 12 containing 75 pupils? Many other questions of similar practical utility 
will readily suggest themselves to the thoughtful teacher. : 

I cannot better close these remarks than by calling your attention to the recent action 
of the Rhode Island State Medical Society, as being eminently worthy of your serious 
consideration. This action may not meet with your approval in all its particulars, but 
itis commendable as being a practical and definite application of general principles and 
a suggestion to all thoughtful persons who are in any way responsible for the modes 
and methods of education: 

“ Whereas, although the present school-system has been brought to a high degree of 
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completeness in intellectual culture and to an exalted position of which its friends and 
the community may well be proud, yet, entertaining for its welfare a profound inter- 
est and viewing it as we do from a physical stand-point and believing that in the haste 
for intellectual culture the physical is too much neglected, the nervous system is de- 
veloped to the omission of other portions of the body, thus giving rise to a long train 
of illsand producing an unsymmetrical and distorted organization in the young, entirely 
unfitted for the stern duties of life: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, First, that physical culture is of primary importance in our public schools 
and that gymnastic exercise should be made a part of our school-system. 

“Secondly, that the ‘ Kindergarten-system’ should be ingrafted upon our public- 
school-system. 

“Thirdly, that the school-buildings should not exceed two stories in height. 

“ Fourthly, that 300 cubic feet of space and 25 square feet of floor-space should be the 
minimum for each child in a school-room in connection with good ventilation. 

“ Pitthly, that proper warmth and pure air are of the first importance, and should 
always be considered before ornamentation. 

“ Sixthly, that scholars should not maintain the same position more than half an hour 
at a time. 

“ Seventhly, that two short sessions, daily, are better than one long one. 

“Highthly, that vo child should be admitted into our public schools, as now con- 
ducted, under 7 years of age. 

“Ninthly, that under 12 years of age, three hours a day, and for 12 years and over, 
four hours a day, is sufficiently long confinement to mental culture. 

“Tenthly, that study out of school should not usually be permitted. 

“ Eleventhly, that all incentives to emulation should be used cautiously, especially 
with girls. ; 

“ Twelfthly, that the ‘ half-time system’ should be introduced into our public schools.” 


The PRESIDENT. The subject is now before the department for dis- 
cussion, and I would especially invite gentlemen of the medical profes- 
sion who have favored us with their presence this evening to participate. 


Dr. C. C. Cox, of the board of health of Washington, said: 

I had hoped, Mr. President, that some other member of the profession better qualified 
than myself wonld have availed himself of the opportunity thus presented to respond. 
I appreciate, however, the privilege that is extended to me of expressing my personal 
gratification with the proceedings on this occasion. 

[have been attracted to this room, sir, not so much by the importance of the sub- 
ject announced for discussion, nor yet by the wide-spread and well-known reputation 
of the distinguished gentleman who has treated this subject so ably and exhaustively 
this evening, as by the evidence, the pregnant evidence, accorded, that this body of 
intelligent educators has been penetrated by a large share of that wide-spread and 
growing interest, which is felt at this day as it has never been felt before, in the prac- 
tical relation of public teaching to the most important development of our race in every 
regard, and for the dearest interests which lie at the foundation and constitute the 
basis of our prosperity as individuals, as communities, and as nations. j 

I say, sir, that the interest of this subject and the reputation of the lecturer would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be sufficient inducements for me to be present here or 
anywhere; but I am more impressed with the fact that these intelligent gentlemen 
present, representing one of the great interests in this country and forming but a part 
of the wide-spread feeling which exists everywhere, are, as I have said, penetrated by 
a deep interest in what they know to be one of the most essential elements in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of public education and instruction of youth, 

We know that a healthy mind eannot exist in an unhealthy body, and the history of 
literature and the science of the whole world demonstrate it. Where do you find 
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thoughts so fresh and glowing and philosophic as come to us from the clime of Scot- 
land, where every manis endowed with strength and where exercise is regarded as 
one of the necessary adjuncts, as essential as eating and sleeping or any other opera- 
tion of life. 

I was very forcibly impressed, sir, by the resolutions’ with which the distinguished 
lecturer closed his remarks. Those resolutions are in accord with the views which I 
have always entertained. I think no more disagreeable precedent exists in connection 
with the history of education in this country than the so-called infant-schools which’ 
existed some yearsago. The intelligence of the age has arrived at the importance of 
cultivating at that period the physical foundation or basis upon which all mental en- 
largement and all mental advancement exist. We all know, as physicians and medi- 
eal men, that a childis born into the world witha large preponderance of the nervous 
element. He has a large head, a big brain, while the other parts of the system, the 
muscular and other portions of the constitution, are not developed in a corresponding 
ratio; and hence the extreme sensitiveness that attaches to the young child in connec- 
tion with the peculiar nervous development. The object of that period is not to stimu- 
jate the nervous system by too much culture other than that which nature shall sug- 
gest in the simple operation of play and exercise, which the child most wants. The 
effect of such a course of stimulation is still further to oppress the powers and the pe- 
culiar condition of the system upon which mental success depends. And just as cer- 
tainly as the child is forced into that culture, at that age, just as certainly as that sys- 
tem is adopted, just so certainly do you find the child the subject of premature mental 
decay. The vital powers are taken away, and he drops: a monument to the folly that 
has forced his mind into exercise before his body is prepared for development. 

Now, sir, to the consideration of the principle inculeated by those resolutions as to 
the time at which the child should be introduced into the school. The number of hours 
required for the first few years I consider of great importance, and this cannot but be 
indorsed by this body, every letter and every word of it. Then, sir, the practical rela- 
tions hinge upon the school-house itself; the architectural construction of it, the 
amoun. of space, of cubic feet of atmosphere required for the respiration of each indi- 
vidual, the heating of the house, the time of exercise, the peculiar arrangement of 
study—these are all practical subjects, which cannot be too fully and too strongly 
enforced in this day of ours. 

These subjects have been elaborately discussed, particularly that in regard to the 
importance of pure air and plenty of it. 

It is not my purpose to take up the time of this body by adding one word to what 
has been so ably and properly said. I merely arose to make my acknowledgment for 
the courtesy extended by the president to gentlemen not members of the convention 
to join in the purposes for which this meeting is assembled on this occasion, and as a 
member of the board of health of this city, and as one of its humblesti representatives, 


General EAron. It is my purpose to offer a few observations upon 
this subject, but not to discuss it. 

Few careful observers in this country have failed to note the differ- 
ence between a country school-house and a city school-house. Those 
who have attended schools in both have felt the difference and those 
who have passed beyond this personal experience into a study of the 
relations of health and edueation have been startled at every step by 
the results of the comparison. No one can enumerate the times that 
Mr. Mann and Dr. Barnard were compelled to call attention to lack of 
air and defects in furniture and construction. They and their coad- 
jutors smote down certain evils within their reach, but beyond these evils 


still exist. In our cities, while we have erected many fine school-houses, 
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well adapted to their purposes, and while we have greatly improved the 
architecture of our college-buildings and other institutions for the in- 
struction of youth, yet any one who has traveled and observed exten- 
sively in almost any State will have found that the importance of these 
primary laws bearing upon the conditions of health, to which the 
doctor has alluded this evening, areignored. They are not understood, 
and therefore are not applied. And while, in certain instances, they 
have been apprehended and applied, in others new college-buildings 
are being erected in utter disregard of them; immense sums are being 
put into brick and mortar which will entail upon coming generations 
the same evils suffered by those in the past. The effect is not confined 
to the primary school, where so many are placed together. It can be 
seen in all manner of institutions; traced from juvenile-reform and 
orphan-asylums, up through every grade of school to colleges and uni- 
versities, to law and theological, and even to medical schools. How 
rarely do we find the lecture-rooms in our professional schools properly 
lighted or furnished with pure air at a proper temperature. 

Now, it does seem that the situation here represented is a eoandal 
to all the professions concerned, a reproach to the architects who erected 
these buildings, to tbe officers of the colleges and the boards of trust 
in our cities and districts who are responsible for their erection, and to 
the medical profession, for, while it is their function to cure, they. alone 
can best prevent; and we look to them for the means of doing this, 
and thus contributing to.the general health of the community. If I 
understand the various efforts in the direction of sanitary science now 
making, some general good results may reasonably be anticipated. 
While myself interested as a school-officer in collecting facts involving 
education generally, I have felt that here was a mass of facts bearing on 
public health and underlying all education, that should be collected. 
Sound conclusions upon this subject are so absolutely dependent upon 
a correct knowledge of all the existing facts that a few thousand dol- 
lars could be wisely expended every year in making a series of accurate 
observations throughout the entire country in reference to all peculiar- 
ities of climate, of local surroundings, and of all the varieties of con- 
struction used in buildings devoted to the use of schools and other public 
buildings used for audiences, with the different methods in use for 
lighting, heating, and ventilating. Who can doubt that such a series of 
observations, properly conducted, would result in such knowledge upon 
these important points as would correct the present absurdities and 
evils? 

One of the first publications of the Bureau of Education after I took 
charge contained an article on diseases peculiar to the school-room, and 
[ believe we have every year since said something about health and 
education, which has brought out many needed facts. 

But there is still another class of facts which it has been my desire 

to bring out and lay before the edaenTss the parents, and all the peo- 
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ple of the country. I mean those relating to the breaking-down of the 
mind. Our medical friends, who have charge of the insane, and who 
have earned our gratitude by so far consummating their plans for the 
cure of ental disease, should also begin to devise means of prevention. 

Many of them will tell ‘you that “ two-thirds of these cases of insanity 

under our charge could have been successfully-treated in childhood, 

youth, or middle age, by training or by other means within haman con- 

trol.” And further they will tell you that a very large number of the 
insane never come within the walls of asylums. Certainly if the pro- 

fessional skill of the educator is ever to be perfected, a great mass of 

these facts must be gathered and used. ‘They must be carefully ob- 
served, accurately recorded and collected, and the result will be an easy 
impression on the judgment of educators. Then, in our buildings for 
educational purposes, whether for primary, elementary, or secondary 
schools, for colleges, professional, or special schools, we shall begin to 
understand how to adapt air to life, light to the eye, and surroundings 
to health. We shall reach a method of health, not only to the body but 
to the mind. Whereas now, if the facts are correctly stated, with all 
the good we are doing and trying to do, we must confess with shame 
that we are doing much to cause the very results we are seeking to 
avoid. 

ITremember the impression made upon me in college by having a man 
at my side break down with insanity. It has been one of those starting- 
points, beginnings of thought, which will crowd one to the end of life. 
I have since known similar cases. I have met them in different parts 
of the country, and followed some into the asylums. In this matter I 
am confident that, if educators will use the resources at their command, 
they can so modify the courses of study, and the methods, and time, and 
surroundings of instruction, as to secure greater health of mind. 

Early in my study of education, looking at the child with an anxiety 
to understand what his normal training should be, [ found myself seek- 
ing out the most degraded youth in the community, to learn the abnor- 
mal side of human nature, that I might better know what it should be 
in its normal condition ; and I was amazed at the philanthropy educators 
have been compelled to exercise to make their efforts successful. I found 
it of the greatest possible advantage to visit the prison and the pauper- 
institution, to study all these conditions of the human being, as full of 
instruction, showing what was to be avoided and what was to be modi- 
fied in the methods of instruction that we were pursuing. 

Now, on this subject of health, it has seemed to me that professional 
educators need to go to the physician, as this association has gone to- 
night; to bring in his experience and expedients; to go over on the 
diseased side of the human system; to bring to their aid the observa- 
tions that have been recorded, until the sentiment is roused that should 
permeate the whole country and the modifications which we all regard 


as necessary are adopted. 
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It has been exceedingly gratifying to find a hearty response from the 
whole country to everything the Bureau of Education has published as 
the result of observation on this subject. Boards of health and indi- 
vidual physicians write us what they are trying to do and beg us to 
go further; many inquiries and suggestions bear on this educational 
point. I have great hope that those gentlemen in charge of asylums for 
the insane will begin a series of observations on a concerted plan, from 
which professional educators shall be able to gather a vast amount of 
wisdom now hidden from them; that we shall learn from the medical 
profession what diseases in their practice come from the school-room ; 
what diseases among the young are due to misdirected education in 
the home or the school; and that this knowledge shall be conveyed in 
such plain terms that none can fail to understand and heed it. 

I hope that this subject will not receive merely sentimental attention, 
but that there will be organized action. It has been so deeply consid- 
ered by the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science and 
by the National Health Association, that they are both making the same 
inquiries in the same general direction. I hope educators will take hold 
with them and aid them in collecting facts that will end in a satisfactory 
result; and that such action will be taken before we adjourn as will 
have an immediate influence upon the gentlemen here as they return to 
their respective posts of duty. [Applause.] 


Dr. L. H. STEINER, of Maryland, said: 


Mr. PresipEent: I have nothing to add tothe views which Doctor Bell has so clearly 
presented in reference to the necessity of proper ventilation in our schools. Hardly 
any superintendent is present who has not had abundant illustration of the fact that 25 
square feet of space are not allotted to the pupil of the common school. During my own 
career as a county-school-superintendent, I had quitea number of schools where I should 
have been very well satisfied if I could have had 8 square feet to each pupil occupying 
the room. Atthe present time—and I do not wish to exaggerate—I can recollect where 
in one instance 6 square feet was about the maximum to each pupil, The ventilation, 
however, it is proper to state, in this case, was secured in another way, not by architec- 
tural intent, but by the moldering effect of time, which had greatly relieved the chinking 
and daubing placed properly between the logs, in the first instance, in its erection, and 
allowed a very free circulation of air. [Merriment.] The difficulty was on the score of 
heat, and not of ventilation. Possibly the health of our country children is saved from 
the evil effects of badly-constructed rooms just in this way. I have often wondered, 
looking at a school where the children were seated upon slab-benches, with not enough 
sitting-space for each pupil to sit fairly and squarely fronting the desk, how they had 
the bloom of health on their cheeks. This was due possibly, in the first place, to a 
naturally good constitution, inherited, and, secondly, as I have already said, to the 
moldering effect of time, which the architect never contemplated. 

One mode of reaching, however, a healthy action in this case, I think, would be by 
some little instruction in our schools. I do not wish to add another branch to those 
studies that children are obliged now to take up, but I think some little attention 
should be paid to this very subject of respiration; what is meant by it; what is 
necessary in it; how dependent health is upon it. The child will take this novelty 
home, and the younger the child, I think, the more certainly will-he take,+home every- 
thing he hears from his teacher, rather than what he gets from his books. The child 
will take this home, and thus we will begin just at the right point, with the parents, 
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and not with the legislatures of the State, not with the school-boards. You cannot get 
school-houses constructed properly unless the people understand what a properly-con- 
structed school-house is. 

Now, start in the way I have suggested. Let the parents understand the necessity, 
and they will demand that the school-house shall be constructed in such a way as to 
allow not only proper light and proper heat, but also that there shall be the proper 
ventilation. : 

I merely throw this out for what it may be worth for the gentlemen who are prac- 
tically connected with the schools of the United States. 

This matter of early instruction in practical science—the every-day sciences—is too 
much neglected in our schools, probably from the fact that many teachers are unfit to 
do anything of the kind. Others think they cannot teach unless they have text-books. 
In other words, they cannot teach unless they are asking questions and receiving 
answers. If that idea could be thrown aside and if the teachers could at once under- 
take, little by little and day by day, to give some information to their pupils on these 
all-important subjects, I am satisfied that it would bear its rich fruits, through the 
parents demanding of the school-authorities the fullest and most satisfactory evidences 
of their children’s education. [Applause. ] 


Dr. A. N. BELL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: May I be permitted to say a word in addition to what Doctor Steiner 
has said? I hope I doit with no want of deference to the information of teachers gen- 
erally when I state my belief very emphatically that the teachers do not know enough 
to teach what Doctor Steiner has stated. That is just where the teaching is needed. 
The school-teachers throughout the country need that kind of instruction. It is not a 
very long while ago since I met with the principal of a very large school who did 
not know the difference between radiation and evaporation as applied to heat in his 
school-room; and, I think, that is just the kind of work, if I understand General Ea- 
ton, that should be organized, of instructing teachers; and that the gentlemen, the 
superintendents who are here to-night, are here to get that sort of information. 

A very valuable suggestion thrown out by General Eaton in regard to the causes of 
insanity I intended to cover to some extent in my brief paper. I believe no one who 
has ever studied the subject doubts the effects of narcotics, opiates, and stimulants. 
It is a common acceptation that they are the chief causes of insanity. It does not 
seem to be understood that carbonic acid is a more quickly fatal narcotic than opium. 
It takes a very large dose of opium to kill a person in half an hour, but carbonic acid 
will doit. During the school-age—during the time of growth—the brain is in a state 
of organization ; the structure of the brain is not yet formed. The brain of the child, 
before ten years, we will say, as compared with that of the adult, is much softer; it 
contains more water; contains less solid salt; is different in composition. Hence, the 
effect of narcotics upon the child can easily be perceived. No doctor, who knows 
how to practice medicine, will give the same proportionate dose of narcotic as of ol her 
medicines. The same rule applies as to stimulants of an alcoholic nature. If I want 
to give the child medicine, I may give it the third or the fourth of a full dose ; but if I 
wish to give the child a sedative, to quiet its nervous system, I cannot give it over one- 
fourth or one-sixth, it may be, of the same preparation. Why? Because its nerves 
are so susceptible to the influence of the narcotic. Is it any wonder, knowing the 
effect of narcotics in destroying the mind and producing idiocy, that children who are 
educated under the influence constantly of small doses and oftentimes of large ones, 
(and one of the strongest narcotics to which the human being can be subjected is that 
of carbonic acid,) is it any wonder that insanity should be on the increase or that 
epilepsy should be tumbling them over in their seats ? 

Now, Iam not aware of any statistics going into the etiology of insanity so far as to 
attribute it to the effects of carbonic acid on the brain; but I am aware that they do 
often attribute it to the habit of intemperance. We kuow that we can inherit a weak 
mind. But why not classify still more, as among the causes which produce this effect, 
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that of carbonic-acid gas, which is produced in great quantities in many of our school- 
houses by defective ventilation. It is, of course, true that the paper I read here to- 
night did not cover a large field on this subject, and I would not add the words I now 
do but for the fact that I feel that the teachers throughout the whole country need to 
be taught these very lessons. And scandalous as it may seem to the medical profession, 
if we count our medical colleges throughout the country to-day, we shall find we have 
less than half a dozen that embody hygiene in their curriculum ; and so with our literary 
institutions throughout the country. An instance has come to my knowledge in the 
Columbia Law-Sehool of New York. A gentleman of culture and intelligence had 
a son there, who, coming home, remarked that it was delightful to get back home again. 
after spending weary days in a college that had no means of getting the bad air out or 
the fresh air in, except through the doors and windows. This gentleman wrote to the 
president of that law-college and asked him if he did not think it necessary, in view 
of the great army he had charge of, to devise some means by which to give the students. 
fresh air. This is the case with public institutions of the highest class all over this 
country. Let me ask which of our various colleges pretends to pay any attention to. 
these things. They know as well as we do—better, some of them—the influence of 
these poisons. Doesit occur to them really in its great magnitude? Does it occur to 
us present here to-night that by every breath we draw we multiply the carbonic-acid 
gas a hundredfold as it comes out of our lungs and that we are respiring it over and. 
overagain? Let us, for instance, watch some one enjoying his cigar along the street, 
and we can see by the smoke from it how far around floats the earbonic-acid gas that 
has been exhaled from those Jungs; and I do not think we would care to respire that 


over. 
We should take lessens from these things in order to have some appreciation of how 


these invisible influences are brought around us. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM, of Pennsylvania. I do not rise for the purpose of 
making a speech at all; but, as a large body of the teachers of the 
country are not here, I thought it might be well for some one to say a 
word in their behalf. Something has been said here in reference to 
their ignorance in regard to the ventilation of school-houses and of 
physiology, chemistry, and all that. Now, I know they do not know 
more than they ought to about such things, but the ignorance is not 
wholly on their side. 

Now, [have gone about Pennsylvania with a lantern and tried to 
find a doctor, or any one, to tell me how to ventilate a school-house. 

Now, if you will go into any one of our medical societies or consult 
the wisest member of the medical profession in any of our cities, you 
will find that each one has his own particular ideas about ventilating 
or heating school-houses. 

Now, I have looked at this whole matter of ventilation. { think I 
have read the whole thing from A to Z on the subject, and [ cannot 
find that any body of scientific physicians or scientific gentlemen have 
come to any positive conclusions in reference to this matter; and are 
the poor school-masters to be accused of ignorance on this subject when 
these learned gentlemen, graduates of these learned colleges compli- 
mented here, are not fully posted on this matter? 

' Now, our wise men are assembled at Harrisburg, just now, making 
laws for the State, as our wise men are assembled here. It has not been. 
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a long while since they became dissatisfied with the air they were 
breathing in the senate-chamber and house of representatives, and they 
looked about all over the State to find some one who could tell them how 
to ventilate them. The committee who had this thing in charge re- 
ceived from the various medical associations all sorts of devices. Some 
told them they ought to ventilate by having the ventilation from the 
floor down. Some said that would not do; there must be upward ven- 
tilation ; and some said this way and some that, and the confusion 
was worse confounded. Finally, they got a gentleman from Boston, I 
think, [laughter,] who put in a ventilating-apparatus for them. I am 
not sure that he was from Boston, but he came from the East, anyhow, 
where we get light, and ventilated all the house and senate. And the 
other day, just before I left Harrisburg, they swept the whole thing out, 
and said they had better go back to the air they had before than have 
such ventilation as that. The members who sat under the ventilators 
said the cold air all came down, and they did not see that any heat went 
up. And so the ventilators are closed up. 

Now, sir, ignorance of this subject does not lie wholly at the door of 
the poor school-master ; it lies at the door of the scientific man as well. 

I cannot find anybody in the State of Pennsylvania to tell me why 
the school-houses should be ventilated this way or that. One says one 
thing and another says another. What we want is some scientific prin- 
ciple, some positive principle, that can be relied upon and that can be 
applied in all cases. And the same demand exists with regard to 
heating. 

And then, besides that, Mr. President, are we not attributing more 
diseases to school-room-influences than really belong to them? May 
not the home be to blame? Are not parents, fathers and mothers, to 
blame somewhat for these diseases, as well as the poor teachers? Are 
children taken care of as they ought to be at home? Are they properly 
nursed? Do they eat proper food? Are they provided with proper 
clothes? Do they never keep late hours? Do they vever eat at im- 
proper times? Is not their training, up to 5, 6, and 7 years of age, very 
different from what it should be? If they will send from their homes 
children who are healthy in every respect—strong and healthy at 6 
years of age—I am not so sure, sir, taking our school-rooms as they are, 
that we are going to cause the death of very many of them. I think the 
trouble lies back of the school-house; it belongs to the parent, to the 
home, rather than tothe school. And while I say this I do not mean to. 
apologize for the ignorance of teachers or for the bad influences, the 
seeds of disease, that are sown in the school-room ; but at the same time 
I believe, so far as my observation carries me out in this belief, that 
more is to be attributed to the bad influences of the home, to the in- 
struction they receive before they go to school; and I would like our 
medical friends to look into that matter. I do not believe that hard 
study hurts anybody. Ido not believe that three hours a day or six 
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hours a day will hurt a healthy child under proper treatment. But 
these broken-down children who come into the school-room ; these poor 
dyspeptic little creatures who are badly nursed and housed, and who 
come into the school-room with disease all through their system, one 
hour of hard study will injure them. 

I should like our medical brethren to look into this matter as well as 
into the bad influences which are in the school-room. {Applause.] 

Mr. BurGEss, of Indiana. Mr. President, it seems the discussion has 
mainly centered on the question of ventilation. The general character 
of the lecture which we are proposing at least to discuss is, I think, one 
the correctness of which cannot be successfully called in question. But 
I did not understand the lecturer to limit this question of health to the 
one thing of ventilation. Exercise was also suggested. Even the 
amount of time of study and of sitting still at one time—these were 
mentioned, and these will be found of equal importance, perhaps, with 
even the question of ventilation. I know of nothing, sir, that has come 
within my observation—and in the course of twenty-five years of experi- 
ence [ have had some opportunities for observation—I know of no one 
thing more injurious to a child than to put him into his iron jacket; to 
place him on a bench, perchance so high that his little feet cannot touch 
the floor, and punish him if he moves, or turns, or twists—that is the 
proper word I want to use. This is as bad as ventilation can be, and 
the lecturer introduced that subject. Give the child plenty of oppor- 
tunity to move about, to turn and twist, and to get up and go out, and 
to run and play as well as to learn his A B O’s. 

The time of study was also mentioned, and this is an important ele- 
ment. Whether a child can be injured by one or by three hours of study 
in a day will depend largely upon these other questions that are correl- 
ative to this. 

And then, again, the question of exercise is perhaps as important as any 
one or all combined. This is true in all stages of study. I doubt if 
there is a gentleman present to-night, no matter what his training may 
have been, who can sit down to his books three, five, or eight hours in 
the twenty-four, every day, without finding himself at length compelled 
to leave them. What do our summer-vacations mean for public men ? 
What do our days of rest mean? What does the clergyman mean when 
he tells you that he must have Monday or Saturday for rest—that he 
must have one day in the week for rest? It means rest, sir, exercise as 
well. ; 

Recreation has been mentioned—a kind of exercise that is in itself 
sport; that is, play, (to use the school-boy’s word ;) that is, fun. This is 
as important to the child or grown-up student as good air to breathe 
and good bread to eat, almost. 

In the university in which I have the honor to preside, no matter how 
irregular the classes may be—that is, coming and going to and from 
their boarding-rooms and recitation-rooms—I have kept up the good old 
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custom of having at least half an houws recess every forenoon; and I 
do not simply give it as a privilege to the students to go out on the 
campus for half an hour, but I require it. Another element mentioned 
by the speaker which he prefaced by the word “ particularly,” namely, 
the girls; and superintendents will do well to note that part, “ particu- 
larly the girls.” We are talking about ignorance, gentlemen, in these 
departments. We are all ignorant as to that matter, and the protound- 
est of our ignorance relates ‘“ particularly” to the girls. There area 
very few men in this great country of ours who have yet learned how 
to educate a girl without ruining her health before she has passed her 
teens. And I mean to say there are very few mothers who know how 
to rear their daughters and carry them through their teens safely, and 
this is certainly as important as good bread. 

I do not give it as a privilege to go onto the campus for sports dur- 
ing this half hour, but I require it. I go into the ladies’ department, 
and I see some of the young women sitting with their heads resting on 
their hands, their faces pale and their eyes sunken. I say, “‘ Get out 
of here, girls! Get out of this! Getonto the campus.” “O, Mr. Pres- 
ident, excuse me; I don’t feel like playing.” They have scarcely breath 
enough to speak it. “Get out onto the campus. Get onto the campus,” [ 
say. (A part of it is fenced off for the ladies, and they can exercise there 
secure from observation.) And there they have their game of base- 
ball, their game of foot-ball, or whatever other game they may please to 
introduce. And this half hour of exercise every day in the open air— 
will these learned medical gentlemen pardon me the remark—is worth 
more to those young ladies than all the doctors in the city. 

While, now, the learned gentleman has noticed all these items, I have 
been pleased and benefited by the discussion. But I have thought the 
discussion turned rather more upon the one question of the ventilation 
of the school-house than the lecturer intended ; and I have, therefore, 
introduced thus briefly, this other feature, exercise ; exercise in the open 
air ; exercise, not such, however, as our fathers used to give us down in 
good old Yankee homes, in the days of what they call “stint.” There 
may be gentlemen here to-night who remember that word, “ stint ;” how 
our good old Yankee fathers used to say, ‘“ Boys, lam going away, to 
be gone so many days, and I will give you your ‘stint ;?’ when you get 
that done you may play till I get back.” Well, the “stint” would be 
large enough to last you quite as long as he would be gone, to say the 
least. {Merriment.] That was the kind of exercise that we got. Now, 
that tires a man. lam tired even now, almost, thinking aboutit. That 
kind of exercise does not amuse; that kind of exercise does not please. 
And, gentlemen, I believe that man is the only animal that can stand on 
two feet and shake his sides with laughter; and I do not think the great 
Creator made us with that faculty and power simply to mock us. There- 
fore let us shake our sides and grow fat with laughter if we can. And 
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this is my idea of exercise—something that will make girls and boys 
laugh, and laugh very heartily. 

Only one word more. In the management of this question, whether 
in the common school, the graded school, high school, college, or uni- 
versity, as the case may be, the teacher must be a man of large obser- 
vation, of quick perception, of a ready application, a power to readily 
and quickly observe what is wanted and to apply it to the case in hand. 
If you see the child is drooping for want of fresh air, send him out 
doors; if you see he is drooping for want of exercise, give him play ; 
that will please him ; and thus through the whole course. But as young 
ladies or, rather, girls—that is not what I want to say, either—as girls 
think they become young ladies, there is a wonderful change in affairs. 
If I could imagine that a boy and a girl were a twin brother and Sis- 
ter, so as to have them equal, presumptively so at least, in their start in 
the race of life, I think I should observe very little difference between that 
boy and girl until about the time the girl’s mother thinks that running 
foot-races, and jumping over fences, and climbing apple-trees, and throw- 
ing stones at the chickens are not very polite employments for the girl. 
Up to that time the girl can run as fast as her brother, jump over a 
fence as quickly, and climb a tree as near to the top branches, and, per- 
haps, in a good old-fashioned rough-and-tumble wrestle, can throw the 
boy as often as the boy can throw her. But observe what a drawing- 
in there is, a drawing-in of the size of the feet, a drawing-in of the 
size of the body, a drawing-in especially of the size of the lungs. All 
this drawing-in continues until the girl is scarcely recognizable as that 
beautiful, brave little girl who, a few years ago, could run a race with 
her brother. 

Medical gentlemen, however, are better able to discuss this matter 
than Iam. It is only sufficient to say that no teacher is qualified to 
teach a girl or young lady who does not well understand the main ques- 
tion affecting her health and of regulating the course of study, exer- 
cise, and air in accordance therewith. 

I will not detain you longer. I repeat, again, I have listened with 
intense interest and profit both to the lecture and the discussion. I 
think the intent of the lecture has given us a broad field here, a few 
points of which I have endeavored to mention. 

Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburg. I move that further consideration be 
postponed until morning, and in the mean time a committee of three be 
appointed to express the views of the association upon this subject. 

The motion was agreed to; and the president appointed as the com- 
mittee Mr. Luckey of Pittsburg, Mr. Hopkins of Indiana, and Mr. Mar- 
ble of Worcester. 

Mr. WickrERSHAM. Mr. President, the lecturer of the evening does 
not belong to this association, and has gone to the trouble of coming all 


the way from New York here to present to us this very able and inter- 
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esting lecture ; and Imove that the thanks of this association be tendered 
to Dr. Bell for the lecture. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. President, there is a notice on the programme 
of a very important subject—an exceedingly important subject—that I 
suppose we are to have a paper upon from Dr. Ruffner, State-superin- 
tendent of public schools of Virginia. Lam told that he will probably be 
here to-morrow. Itis a paper that is needed all over the country. I 
move, therefore, that a committee of seven be appointed, of which Dr. 
Rutiher shall be chairman, to present resolutions upon the subject of 
the proper relations of the Federal Government to education. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Indiana. I move that we adjourn till 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT. I would ask Mr. Hopkins to suspend his motion for a 
moment, until the committee can be appointed and until the committee 
ou order of business have announced the programme for to-morrow. 
The Chair will announce, as a select committee of seven, Dr. Ruffner of 
Virginia, Mr. Wickersham of Pennsylvania, Mr. Jillson of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Philbrick of Boston, Mr. Abernethy of Iowa, Mr. Hopkins 
of Indiana, and Mr. Northrop of Connecticut. 

General Kavon. Mr. President, so far as the committee on order of 
business have considered the programme and are ready to report, it is that 
the association meet for miscellaneous business at the hour designated, 
and at 11 o’clock listen to a paper by Mr. Wickersham, taking up the 
subject of the Centennial. That the subject under Dr. Ruffner’s control 
be taken ap next. No definite hour is mentioned. That at 4 o’clock a 
paper by Mr. Philbrick be received. That we meet in the evening at 7 
o'vlock to listen to the paper by Professor Walter Smith, on drawing; 
and tbat atter that we adjourn to Governor Shepherd’s house, at 8 
ovlock. 

Mr. JILLSON, of South Carolina. Mr. President, I move that a com- 
mittee of three on general resolutions be appointed by the president. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Presipenr. The Chair will appoint Mr. Jillson of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Marble of Worcester, and Mr. McMillan of Ohio. 

Ou motion of Mr. Hopkins, of Indiana, the convention then adjourned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ED- 
UCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 28, 1875. 


SECOND DAY. 


The members met at the office of the Commissioner of Education and 
proceeded in a body to call on Hon. Columbus Delano, Secretary of the 
Interior, where Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, superintendent of public schools 
of the District of Columbia and president of the department of super- 
intendence, spoke as follows : 


MR. WILSON’S REMARKS. 


Mr. Secrerary: The department of superintendence of the National Educational 
Association is now holding a convention in this city to discuss educational subjects of 
importance. They are pleased this morning to call to pay their respects to you as the 
head of the Department in which the Bureau of Education is located. 

They regard that Bureau and its chief officer as their head, and look to it for advice 
and go to it for the best experience of the country, in order that they may avoid evils 
and secure benefits. 

We have to thank you for the courtesy which you have invariably extended to the 
Bureau. The head of the Bureau informs us that on all occasions you have exercised 
the power and authority vested in you with the greatest liberality. 


SECRETARY DELANO’S REMARKS. 
The Secretary of the Interior responded as follows : 


I am very glad to meet you, gentlemen, and to learn that your interest in the work 
of general education still continues. 

I do not ascribe to myself much credit for what is being accomplished by the Bureau 
connected with the Department under charge of General Eaton. What I have done 
has generally been suggested by that efficient officer, who is personally, as well as offi- 
cially and profoundly, interested in the success of its operations. 

I think I may avail myself of this occasion to say that every year adds to the evi- 
dences of the value of the operations of the Bureau. 

I will also remark that the condition of affairs in many of the States under the ob- 
servation of this Bureau furnishes abundant evidence of the propriety of its organiza- 
tion and the necessity for its continnance. As I have said to you on former occasions, 
the success of republican institutions, where suffrage is universal, must depend upon 
intelligence—not the intelligence of the few, but the intelligence of the many. And 
you will comprehend me when I say that there are sections of the country where it is 
extremely difficult to diffuse this knowledge and intelligence. And certainly not with- 
out your co-operation and assistance can we effect the dissemination of such intel- 
ligence in the localities to which I allude as is necessary for the welfare of our institu- 
tions. 

Iam very glad to meet you all again on this returning anniversary of your labors, and 
I hope that I myself, or some one better able to assist in the work you have in hand, 
will always be found here to co-operate with you. 


From the Department of the Interior the members proceeded to Will- 
ard Hall, when the department was called to order by the president, 
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and the session opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Butler, of Wash- 
ington. 

The president then introduced Professor J. Enthoffer, of the United 
States Coast-Survey Office, who arranged upon the stage some large 
diagrams illustrating his conception of the origin and discovery of 
written language and an analysis of our modern alphabet, made in 
accordance with his theory. 


PROFESSOR ENTHOFFER’S ADDRESS. 
Professor Enthoffer said : 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: I must first ask you to excuse my En- 
glish. The subject to which I wish to call your attention, and which the diagrams on 
the stage illustrate, is the origin of the alphabet. I claim that 


THE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET WERE NOT REPRESENTATIONS OF OBJECTS, 
BUT DIAGRAMS OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH IN THE ACT OF FORMING SOUNDS, 


The publication of my topographical atlas made it incumbent on me to furnish the 
engineer with copies for the descriptive portion of maps, not however in the old, caré- 
less manner, placing before the scholar copies good or bad which he had to copy. f 
was convinced that nobody can learn anything thoroughly by mere copying, those only 
being successful who possessed natural talents. My aim was to draw up rules of con- 
struction which would enable any one to attain to some degree of proficiency. For 
this purpose it was necessary to inquire whether the letters used in the descriptive 
portion of maps could be based on a uniform law of construction; and this seemed 
quite plausible, as the Roman letters presented such a marked geometrical character. 
This investigation showed the figures on page 55 as the basis of the whole alphabet. 

These geometrical and symmetrical figures were very surprising, for who would not, 
looking at them, be struck by the idea that the original alphabet might possibly have 
been invented by a mathematician? I did not hesitate a moment to get at the truth 
of this matter; but great was my astonishment when, in books on paleography, I 
found the most widely varying views regarding the origin of our alphabet: some 
derived it from the hieroglyphics; others from the Chaldeans ; others from the Pheni- 
cians, and some even from the constellations of the zodiac ; but nothing had led these 
inquirers further away from the truth than the names of the letters, seeing in them’ 
the picture of the object which had been adopted as the representative of some sound. 
This would then be the same system of idiographic writing as that of the Egyptians. 

It is highly probable that the inventor of our original alphabet knew the hiero- 
glyphies, at least from sight, but it is certainly not to be presumed that he thought of 
adopting either the construction of the Egyptian system of letters or the manner of 
shaping them. This is proved by the principle of the phonetic system, reduced to six- 
teen or twenty-two signs, in contradistinction to the Egyptian system, using eighty 
letters for writing proper names correctly. 

The descendant of Shem viewed the matter in a totally different light; he did not 
intend to invent a secret writing, as that of the Egyptians had been, giving a mysteri- 
ous power to the priestly caste, but wished to make letters the common property of all 
men, and in this he could only succeed if he could confine letters to the principal sounds 
of the human organ of speech. In this sublime simplicity the great thought, the 
thought of a genius shows itself, and to this simplicity alone it is to be ascribed that 
at present five hundred millions of men use the same alphabet, with but few alterations, 
and merely adding the signs for vowels. This invention of the alphabet was the most im- 
portant result of the ancient world, and it is the foundation on which civilization be- 
gan to build, through which alone perfect humanity can be reached if the human race 
is destined ever to reach that height of perfection. 
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All those noble agents which unite in furthering the education and instruction of the 
numan race work in the spirit of the originator of the alphabet. And therefore it will 
be of interest to you gentlemen, who have assembled here in such a sacred cause, to 
learn in what manner this great philosopher proceeded in firmly fixing the winged 
word, that no longer it should vanish in the air, but live and continue in assisting in 
the great work of elevating the human race. 

I must inform this honored assembly that at present I can only explain the origin 
of our alphabet in brief outlines and with few words, and even these few remarks 
would not be justified before this convention if the discovery of the origin of our alpha- 
bet had not likewise had a practical result in furnishing a means of facilitating the 
instruction in reading and writing of the alphabet. 

The chief object of the great philosopher was, above everything else, to dissect the 
words and find their component sounds. To substitute signs for these sounds was a ques- 
tion of only secondary interest. Any conventional signs would have answered this 
purpose, e. g., the circle with two diameters crossing each other for the figures from 0 
to 9. It is very easy, however, for us to say any signs! as we are surrounded by all 
sorts of writings and drawings ; but how different at a time when nothing of the kind 
existed! Then it was a matter of great difficulty, moreover, to represent sounds, some- 
thing only audible to the ear, by visible signs—impossible. Here the connection must 
first be found, i. e., to shape the sign in such a manner as to lead the person who sees it to 
the idea represented; and in this lies the second great thoughtof the inventor, that in 
simple outlines he portrays the organ of speech and its construction in the shape it 
assumes at the decisive moment when forming sounds. 

If we now examine the mechanical construction of our organ of speech in its dif- 
ferent parts, we first see the mouth with its continuation, the throat, containing the 
ligaments between which sounds are formed, the lips, the palate, the teeth, and finally, 
the most important of all, the tongue, or the pedal of the human voice, as it has been 
called. We do not know what action of the muscles contributes to the formation of 
sounds, but we can easily observe the process going on in the mouth in modulating 
sounds. Here there is not only a visible movement, but through the resonance of 
sounds and noises the sensation becomes quite perceptible, of course, only as we con- 
centrate our whole attention on it. In proof of these facts it may be mentioned that 
trained deaf mutes understand words perfectly if the speaker utters them slowly. 

The first sound of the alphabet certainly owes its rank to mature consideration ; it 
is the principal one of all the fundamental sounds of the human organ, the first sound 
a child utters when it attempts to speak, the involuntary sound uttered in pleasant 
surprise, the standard sound which alone must be sung distinctly and audibly in all 
the accords and scales. The mere opening of the mouth and letting the voice go forth, 
produces the sound a; the formation of this sound is therefore a visible one. If you 
now examine this illustration (see Aleph in the table, at the end of this cireular,) and 
compare it with the oldest signs placed by the side of it, you cannot fail to perceive 
its origin. The open angle corresponds to the open mouth, and all that requires an 
explanation is the line which crosses the angle. This line was no doubt originally 
intended to represent the teeth by small projections, so as to lead the observer to the 
idea that this sign was to represent a view of the open mouth in profile. 

This sign, however, has been transmitted to us with a name, viz, Aleph. The object 
of this is easily seen, and has, as a mnemotechnic means, been very important for the be- 
ginning, because the commencing sound explained the value of the sign. This has been 
the original beginning of every sort of writing, but in order toattract the attention of 
the observer if was in the beginning necessary to draw the objects which were to be 
represented as similar as possible to their originals, and only in the course of many 
centuries did the Egyptians get the idea to obtain their object by abbreviation. 

Thesé facts have led paleographers to the assumption that the Semitic A likewise 
represented the picture of its name, viz, a bull, and of this only the head. But if it 
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was the intention to draw a bull, why, do we ask, was the sign not placed in an up- 
right position, y, which would make it by far more recognizable; and why was it 
placed in a position only possible in a dead bull? That the writing of this sign was 
very inconvenient is shown by the fact that as soon as writing came into more practi- 
cal use it was placed in an upright position, just as we write it at the present time. 

The character of the second letter B likewise furnishes proof of the highly philo- 
sophical arrangement of the alphabet, viz, to make the sounds more prominent by 
their contrast. The sound of opening the mouth is followed by the sound of closing 
the mouth. The sudden opening of the mouth, brought about by the explosive em- 
phasis of emitting the breath, produces the sound B; and its connection with some 
vowel makes it audible. Its characteristic features are therefore determined by the 
lips ; and how accurately these have been understood will immediately become clear 
if we compare the conventional sign with the profile view of the mouth. The name 
Beth means “ house,” and he who has eyes to see will in vain look for some character- 
istic sign of a house, but will easily recognize the idea in the representation of the lips. 

The labial sound is followed by the palatal sound G, produced by the root of the tongue 
and the palate. In observing the action of the organ of speech, with a view of giving 
a graphic representation of this sound, we must confess that this could not be made 
sufficiently plain in the external movement of the organ. The great philosopher, how- 
ever, found a way out of this dilemma, and in such a simple manner that we are sur- 
prised at the clearness of his perceptive faculties. He gives us an inside view of the 
organ, and, to avoid all doubts as to which portion is meant, nothing but the palate [, as 
the most characteristic portion in forming this sound; it was of course necessary, in 
order to make the flat arch of the palate recognizable, to show at the top the begin- 
ning of the teeth and at the bottom the beginning of the throat. A glance at Helm- 
holtz’s diagram, and its comparison with the conventional sign, will be sufficient to 
convince us of the correctness of this explanation. 

The name Gimel means “camel.” For further illustrations of these principles I 
must refer to my pamphlet on the subject. 

The palatal sound is followed by the dental sound D, which is produced ie leaning 
the tip of the tongue against the upper teeth, thereby shutting the hollow of the 
mouth completely. Tlis will become clear if we now compare the section with the 
conventional sign of the D sound, which goes through many ancient alphabets. The 
name Daleth means door. . 

The time allowed me will not permit me to present here the development of the whole 
alphabet, and I must refer those of you who are interested in this subject to the forth- 
coming publication of my treatise upon it, which will not only be of interest to every 
educated person, but of special use to teachers. 

The investigation and discovery of, I may well say, the key to our alphabet, had the 
important result to show that the chief signs are at the same time phonetic signs of the 
formation of sounds. In the English language this is unfortunately only the case with 
those of Anglo-Saxon derivation ; nevertheless, the explanation of most of the forms 
of the letters with regard to the position of the mouth in pronouncing them will be 
useful in the first instruction in reading. And if it could be used for no other purpose 
but to awaken the child’s interest, the impression made on the memory will be much 
more effective if the teacher can tell him, “ Here, in the letter A, the open mouth is 
represented if you imagine the sign laid on its side, thus, < ; in the letter B you sec the 
closed lips,” &c. It is well known that nothing rivets the attention of the child’s mind 
to such a degree as a historical communication. Objects with which a short story can be 
connected are the most welcome of all to the child. The mere assertion is to the child 
a dead matter: “ This is B; now remember it.” After a long time we may succeed in 
this way, but how much pleasanter and how much more lasting will be the impres- 
sion, if the child is enabled to see why this sign represents the labial sound B. 

I have illustrated this by my analytic alphabet, consisting of two tablets, containing 


the tans gh parts of the letters, and five monograms, each comprising from four 
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to six letters. In fact, the juvenile student has only to study these five figures. These 
figures or monograms are well known to every child. 


The first is called the window-monogram, forming the basis for the rectangular let- 
ters, such as 1, L, F, E, H, and T. The second is called the envelope-monogram, 
forming the letters X, K, N, Z, and Y. The third is called the lattice-monogram, 
forming the zig-zag letters A, V, M, and W. The fourth is called the ring-mono- 
gram, forming the ring-letters O, Q, C, G, and D; and the fifth, the serpent- 
monogram, forming the serpentine letters, such as S, R, B, P, J, and U. The 
arrangement is the following: The pupil is directed to take, at the teacher’s advice, 
certain component parts from the tablets and insert them in the monogram through 
loops prepared to hold this component part. Previous to this exercise the phonetic 
explanation has been given by the teacher. For mnemotechnic exercise the configura- 
tion of the letters is also imitated by the children with their fingers after the tableau 
of the hand-alphabet prefixed to the first monogram-tablets. After this the component 
parts are taken out from the monogram and placed on a slate, and the contours drawn 
around it, which exercise gives amusement to the child and is, at the same time, an 
additional aid to its memory. 

Then it is recommended to take up the methodical-writing copy-book in which the 
sane Monograms are constructed in a blue or red tint for the purpose of being filled 
out by pencil-marks according to the head-letter. 

This writing-exercise is continued from the transformation of the capital letters to 
the Roman small letters, thus showing the transformation from the Roman small to 
italics, and lastly from these to the current letters. This exercise is rather to be 
called drawing letters, which is by far the easiest and most natural way of proceeding. 
After the conclusion of this exercise the Spencerian system for current writing is rec- 
ommended. But this methodical copy-book is so arranged that it serves at the samo 
time for the advanced scholars in practicing the so-called draughtsmen-letters, which 
is nowadays a requirement for a good many technical occupations. 

This new system of commencing to learn reading and writing is of still greater prac- 
tical value for institutions for the deaf and dumb, for the blind, and for those most 
unfortunate creatures, the idiots. : 

The student is, so to speak, on a well-constructed track, where he cannot go amiss. 
The frightful score of twice 26 letters is reduced to only five well-known figures, and 
it operates on the child as if it were already familiar with the subject it is to learn, for 
the reason that the basis is really an old acquaintance. 


The professor concluded his address by exhibiting some copy-books 
such as he had suggested—one of them written by a girl of 8 years 
of age, one by a boy of 10 years of age, and one by a boy of 16 years 
of age—and calling attention to their excellence. 


MR. WICKERSHAM’S ADDRESS. 


At the conclusion of Professor Enthoffer’s address, the president in- 
troduced Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State-superintendent of common 
schools of Pennsylvania, who read the following paper upon 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


So much has been published concerning the Centennial Exposition to be held at the 
city of Philadelphia in 1876 that no statement of its design or account of what is pur- 
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posed to be done seems now necessary. A brief outline of the progress made in the 
work of preparation, however, and of the prospects entertained of its successful com- 
pletion, may be of interest, and will serve as an introduction to the special purpose of 
this paper, which is, to make some practical suggestions in reference to the representa- 
tion of the schools and school-systems of the country at the Exposition. 

The Exposition will be held. Whether it shall be creditable to the nation or other- 
wise, we must go on with the work. To stop, to even halt now, would be to disgrace 
ourselves in the eyes of the whole world. -American energy and pluck have accom- 
plished marvelous things in the past ; they will not fail us now in pushing to completion 
this great enterprise. Much has occurred within the last few months to encourage the 
friends of the Centennial. Obstacles have given way; interests threatening antago- 
nism have been harmonized; help has come from unexpected quarters, and the indica- 
tions are that the whole nation will make one united effort to secure success. 

More money will be needed, but the management of the Centennial have now in 
hand available funds amounting to nearly $5,000,000. Of this sum, the State of Penn- 
sylvania has appropriated $1,000,000 and the city of Philadelphia $1,500,000. The bal- 
ance is made up from subscriptions to the stock-fund. Five millions of dollars will go 
far towards the erection of the necessary buildings for the Centennial; but large sub- 
scriptions to the stock are still hoped for, and, without doubt, in the end, Congress 
will make a generous appropriation. 

Fairmount Park, in the city of Philadelphia, contains three thousand acres. Several 
millions of dollars have been expended in improving and beautifying it. Nothing of 
the kind in this country is now equal to it, and the day is not far distant when it will 
compare favorably with the finest parks of the Old World. The Lansdowne Plateau, 
upon which the Exposition-buildings are now being erected, is an elevated part of 
Fairmount Park. No better site for them could be chosen. Its advantages are said by 
competent judges to excel those of the sites of either of the great expositions of Europe. 

The buildings are, first, an art-gallery, covering a space of about one acre and three- 
quarters, the material being of brick, granite, iron, and glass, the law requiring that 
it shall be perfectly fire-proof. The art-gallery is 365 feet long, 210 feet wide, and 59 feet 
high to the ceiling and 150 feet to the top of the dome. For the erection of this bnild- 
ing the State of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia have appropriated $1,500,000. 
The inner walls of the building are now erected as high as the square, and the 
granite is being set with marked rapidity. The contract requires its perfect completion 
six months in advance of the opening of the Exhibition. 

The main exhibition-building, covering a space of twenty acres, and to be constructed 
mainly of iron and glass, was contracted for some months since ; the foundations are now 
nearly ready and the material is being produced at the mills and factories. This 
building is in length 1,880 feet, in width 464 feet, and in height 70 feet. Height of 
central towers 120 feet. It will cost about $2,000,000, and will be paid for out of the 
funds arising from the sale of stock, and is also to be completed six months before the 
beginning of the celebration. The remaining buildings are the machinery-hall, of 
twelve acres ; agricultural department, of six acres ; and a conservatory, of two and a 
half acres ; all of which within a few weeks either have been placed under contract or 
are about to be. The funds for the machinery-hall and conservatory are furnished by 
the city of Philadelphia. ; 

The contemplated buildings are large, but it is said that already applications for 
space have been received from our own people sufficient, if accepted, to take up nearly 
the whole of that set apart for the United States. I extract the following summary of 
what is promised by foreign nations from a recent address on the Centennial to the 
people of New York. 

“The indications as to the display from foreign countries at this date, a year and 
a half in advance of the beginning, are far more favorable than had been anticipated 
by the managers. The following-named countries have taken action, to wit : the Ger- 
man Empire has accepted the invitation of the President; France has accepted, and 
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has appointed commissioners-resident in Philadelphia and New York; Sweden and 
Norway have appointed a commissioner, and have gone so far as to provide for defray- 
ing the cost of transportation of goods of their subjects to the Exhibition and return. 
England’s acceptance of the invitation has been communicated by telegraph, but the 
particulars are not known. In several of the British colonies, especially in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and others of the Australasian Islands, exhibitions 
of unusual completeness and interest have been prepared. In Austria a large number 
of manufacturers and artisans have solicited space in the Exhibition-buildings. The 
governments of Central America and South America have manifested special interest 
in the Exhibition, and the President’s invitation has been accepted by Peru, United 
States of Colombia, Nicaragua, the Argentine Confederation, Brazil, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, Chili, Guatemala, and Salvador, and for these countries commissioners have been 
appointed and money appropriated for their expenses. Mexico, Honduras, and Hayti 
have also accepted the invitation. Brazil and other South American nations have 
made application for space. In addition, the Netherlands, Belgium, Liberia, the Sand- 
wich Islands, China, Japan, and Switzerland have accepted the invitation. Spain has 
accepted, and appointed Seftor Emilio Castelar, the eminent republican statesman, to 
be her resident commissioner at the American Exposition.” 

Philadelphia is now well supplied with hotel-accommodations. Projects are now on 
foot to increase these very largely. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of boarding-houses 
will be opened. And if all these be insufficient to accommodate the great throng of 
strangers, the railroads centering at Philadelphia have agreed to provide excursion- 
trains, to run at rapid speed and cheap rates, to all the neighboring cities and towns 
and to New York. These trains will run directly to the Exhibition-buildings, ss that 
visitors coming in this way can enter them without the payment of carriage-hire and 
under cover. 

One of the most encouraging events in the interest of the Centennial was the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, sent last week to Congress, accompanied by 
a report from the board, composed of one person named by the head of each Executive 
Department of the General Government, to seeure materials proper for representation 
at the Centennial. The several Departments of the General Government are prepared, 
it seems, to enter heartily into the work of putting in shape for exhibition the long 
lists of interesting articles they have to show. The expense of this part of the Exhibi- 
tion is estimated at $971,000, not including the cost of erecting a suitable building for 
the special use of the General Government. The President recommends that an appro- 
priation be made for the purpose of meeting these expenses, and it is thought probable 
that Congress will make it. But what shall be done to secure the proper representa- 
tion of the school-interests of the country, and how shall they be represented? A gen- 
tleman prominently connected with the management of the Centennial writes me 
within a few days: ‘“ The educational department is, in my humble judgment, one of 
the most important to be presented by our Government.” This is the universal senti- 
ment. We have been boasting of our systems of free schools so long that our own people 
have come to think them the best in the whole world. They will demand there full repre- 
~ sentation. Failure here will, I am satisfied, bring severe censure down upon the heads 
of the Centennial management and prove deeply injurious to the school-interests of the 
country. More strangers, too, from foreign countries, will visit the Exposition for the 
purpose of witnessing our school-work, and acquainting themselves with our school- 
systems, than for any other object, possibly than for all other objects put together. 
The American school-house at the great French Exposition is said to have attracted 
more attention than all else from America on exhibition. The test will be a severe 
one, I admit; but there is now no shrinking from it. Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, England, Belgium, and Holland will come, doubtless, prepared to submit their 
systems of public instruction to a comparison with our own, and we must be ready to 
meet them with the best we have. It was easy to say at Paris, at London, at Vienna, 
that we left our best at home; but at Philade]phia we will be at home. 
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I have no doubt that a proper place and ample room will be allowed by the manage- 
ment at Philadelphia for the display of material relating to education. What, then, 
should be done? What should we do? 

A beginning was made here at our meeting a year ago, General Eaton, chairman of 
a committee on the subject, presented the following outline of plan of procedure, 
which was adopted with great unanimity: 

1. That each State and Territory be invited to prepare a Tepterel ae of its educa- 
tional condition for the Centennial. 

2. That each State and Territory also be invited to prepare a historical record of 
its educational progress for the same purpose. 

3. That each city be invited to act with the State-anthorities in preparing such 
records, and that it present an exhibit of its own educational growth and condition. 

4. That each educational institution be invited to participate in the same way. 

5. That a census be taken in 1875 

6. That the Commissioner of Education be requested, on behalf of the educators of 
this country, to correspond with the prominent educators of the world and invite 
their co-operation in the matter of the Centennial. 

7. That an international congress be held in connection with the Centennial. 

This is an admirable plan. I approved it then; I approve it now. But to carry it 
out there must be a great amount of hard work done, and there will be needed a con- 
siderable sum of money. Who is to do the work and where is the money to come 
from ? 

In my judgment the head of the United States commission on the subject of educa- 
tion at the Centennial can be no other than the head of the United States Bureau of 
Education in Washington. He is already a commissioner to the Centennial, appointed 
by the President. Through him, and in no other way, can character, system, and unity 
be given to the work, and all these are absolutely essential to success. The educa- 
tional part of the Exposition must not be a mass of ill-assorted fragments, without order 
or relation. Foreign commissioners, too, will give attention to an officer representing 
the United States, rather than to those representing States and cities. 

The appointment of General Eaton as chief commissioner will no doubt be cheerfully 
concurred in by the management of the Exposition, who, in conjunction with him, 
should select the needed number of competent assistants. The number may be small, 
but it should embrace several of the ablest and best-known American educators. The 
commission thus constituted should have full power to act without restraint. Aux- 
iliary to this central commission, but acting for their several localities, there may be in- 
dividuals or committees representing States, cities, or institutions. 

The central commision will need a considerable sum of money, for to do what ought 
to be done well will require months of hard work ; and, to make the Exhibition a credit 
to the nation, it is easy to foresee that it will be necessary not only to invite the bring- 
ing forward of educational material, but to provide it. The money to be used by the 
central commission must come out of the United States Treasury or the treasury of the 
Centennial, or both. Without money, little can be done; with it, I am satisfied the 
educational part of the Exposition will prove asuccess. Can an appropriation for this 
purpose be obtained from Congress? What aniount of money can be spared for the 
educational part of the Exposition from the treasury of the Centennial? These are 
vital questions, but I am compelled to leave them unanswered. It is hoped that the 
President’s late recommendation will move Congress to take some favorable action. 

So far as States, cities, institutions, or individuals make preparation for the Centen- 
nial, they will no doubt provide the necessary funds ; but it is time to begin the work 
everywhere. State-superintendents of schools should ask the legislatures of their re- 
spective States for an appropriation for Centennial purposes. The superintendents of 
schools in cities should insist upon the setting-apart of a fund by their several boards 
of direction, to be used in the preparation of educational material for the Exposition. 
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The note of preparation should be at once sounded all along the line and a determina- 
tion be evinced to achieve success in a matter where so much honoris to be lost or won. 

The Exposition must be a full, fair, and systematic representation of American edu- 
cation. No possible credit can come to us by filling our space mechanically with the 
ten thousand articles that may be offered. Material could be had for the asking, I 
doubt not, sufficient in bulk to fill the whole Exposition-building. A buge mass of 
miscellaneous articles, with endless repetitions and duplicates, even though they could 
be so arranged as to look well to the inartistic or unprofessional eye, is not what is 
wanted. The whole display must be representative. It must be somewhat of an or- 
ganism, with its several parts nicely adjusted, if not closely related, to one another. 
In the selection and arrangement of material, I take it, will be found the most difficult 
and delicate duty of the central commission ; but, with a fair field in which to work 
and a reasonable amount of money with which to pay expenses, a presentation of the 
leading features of American education can be made that will be an honor to the 
country and a wonder to the older nations that may come across the water to compete 
with us. 


At the close of his paper, Mr. Wickersham said: In connection with 
this paper, I beg leave to offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to act for this body, with the 
authorities of the Centennial, in perfecting a plan for the proper representation of 
the educational interests of the country at the approaching National Exposition at 
Philadelphia. 

General EATON. May I ask whether the gentleman intends to have 
this committee take the place of the one appointed last year, or is it an 
executive committee to act immediately, and in harmony with the 
committee of last year? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The committee of last year was composed of one 
member from each State, was it not? 

General EATON. Yes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think it is wiser to make this an executive 
committee. It is necessary that we should have some small body of 
etlicient men to represent this larger body or organization—to represent 
the educational interests of the country—to act in connection with the 
Centennial. There is no one authorized to do business with the 
authorities of the Centennial. Any one that looks at this matter in a 
business-way (a Fourth-of-July oration on the Centennial is out of 
place and out of date now) will see that we have come to the time 
when we must meet this as business-men. In order to do business in a 
proper way, it is absolutely necessary that this body should appoint an 
executive committee to do the business for us with the authorities of the 
Centennial. As it is we cannot do anything. We cannot contract for 
space. ‘The authorities have, in a general way, set apart already a cer- 
tain amount of space for educational purposes. They have allowed that 
it would be necessary that a certain amount of space should be dedicated 
for educational purposes, but for how large a space, or where that space is 
to be, remains to besettled. We do not know whether the authorities of 
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this business. There will have to be a large amount of correspondence 
between the representatives of this body and the authorities of the 
Centennial if we are to make a creditable exhibition. It seems to be 
the universal agreement that we will have such an educational exhi- 
bition at the Centennial, and under the auspices of this department, if 
possible. It is yet to be seen what the authorities of the Centennial 
are absolutely willing to do in regard to this matter. I think that, with 
proper communication with the Centennial authorities through a com- 
mittee of business-men, representing this body, we can have all our 
demands satisfactorily answered. Such a committee it is proposed 
Shall be created; a working and an efficient committee, authorized to 
open communication in a business-like way. Then let the Centennial 
Commission take charge of the matter under the general rules of that 
organization. That must be the method if we would be successful in 
this enterprise. But we never can have any proper communications nor 
any satisfactory arrangements as matters are now. I am very clear 
about this one thing. We must have a small, efficient business-com- 
mittee to take in charge the necessary steps in this matter. They will 
have to give the preliminary information at once and proceed to act 
upon it. There is no time to be lost. They are to see that space is 
allowed and filled, and where the money is to come from to earry on 
this work. They are to see if Congress is going to do anything for us. 
They are to see whether the Centennial authorities will appropriate 
any money for this purpose. Because, as I said before, it is a question 
of business, and the amount of money at the bottom; and I feel sure 
of this, that we have the means, both the men and the rater, to make 
a creditable exhibition in this department. 

The resolution was seconded. 

General EATON. I think Mr. Wickersham has met the full necessity 
of the case by the introduction of this resolution. I have no doubt 
that the gentlemen here representing the different States have already 
had inquiries made of them about how this matter was to be promoted, 
which inquiries could not be answered. Certainly such inquiries have 
come to us. I have, in reply to some, stated what was done at the 
last meeting of the superintendents in regard to the matter. I have 
said that I would have to wait for additional action before I could say 
anything further. And it seems to me that. this resolution meets the 
necessity that now exists in the premises. I would like very much, 
before the resolution is acted upon, to hear from some of these gentle- 
men on the subject. I have the pleasure of knowing that Baron von 
Schwarz-Senborn, his excellency the minister from Austria-Hungary, is 
present. He had charge of the Exposition at Vienna. I hope he will 

say a word or so on this occasion. . 

The request made of Baron von Schwarz- Nenbors was greeted with 

applause. 
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REMARKS OF BARON VON SCHWARZ-SENBORN. 


Baron von Schwarz-Senborn said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I feel myself highly honored to-day at being pres- 
ent and assisting in this meeting of such enlightened men, and I remark this because 
nobody appreciates more than myself the importance of public instruction. I regard 
every teacher as a missionary, for whom I have the highest respect. 

You remember, gentlemen, there was an old European general by the name of Mon- 
tecuculi, who said that, if you are preparing for war and wish to become victors, you 
must have three necessary things: first, money ; secondly, more money ; thirdly, much 
more money. [Applause.] Now I think every teacher is a general; that is, be is a 
combatant of ignorance and of superficiality. I think, too, that the want of knowledge 
is the root of all evils that exist in the world, and that they can only be successfully 
combated by three things. Those three things are : first, education; secondly, more 
education; and thirdly, much more education. [Applause.] 

I also think that the education of a people must begin in the family, and that then 
every man, every woman, every village, municipality, and corporation, and every State- 
government, and the General Government itself, must aid and contribute to the accom- 
plishment of this vitally important object. 

I have been traveling for thirty years, and I have found that the impression gained 
in traveling is one of the means of obtaining an education. I think a universal 
exposition is also like a journey ; but with this advantage, that you see in a few hours, 
and at a trifling expense, that which would ordinarily take years of traveling anda 
great outlay of mouey to learn. 

You will allow me, gentlemen, to say that, for lam an old exposition-man. I was 
appointed by my government as commissioner to the exposition in Leipsic in 1850. I 
was commissioner to London in 1851; then, again, in London at the exposition of 1862. 
I was at Paris as commissioner, and class-president of the jury at the exposition of 1855, 
and assisted also at the Paris Exposition in 1867, but on that occasion I did not accept 
any appointment, as I wished to have the whole time for study and observation, which 
are incompatible with the duties of an official position. Lately, while I was deputy 
consul-general of Austria-Hungary in Paris, where I resided as such during seventeen 
years, I was, after the siege and the commune, called to Vienna by His Majesty, my 
Emperor, to plan and superintend the Universal Exposition of 1873 in that city. As 
director-general of that last Exposition, I was more strongly convinced than ever that 
universal expositions are the very best of schools, 

Imust say that these expositions are not established to satisfy the idle curiosity or to 
furnish food for the thoughtless amusement of the people. I also consider these exposi- 
tions as institutions for the improvement of the public tastes and the enlightenment 
of the minds of the people, and especially so, as they thereby learn what most nearly 
concerns the great interests of a country. I think there should be written over the 
door of each exhibition-building the two golden words of the old Greek, Pyad: ceavrév, 
which, you are aware, when translated, mean “know thyself.” It is afact that many 
persons are ignorant of what exists in their own courtry, and an exposition is the 
means of their obtaining that knowledge. A 

Since I hay had the honor and pleasure of being in the United States—only six 
months—I must say that I have seen in that short time a great many things that are 
not known, either by the people abroad or by all the people of this country, which 
ought to be known, and with which they can be made acquainted in the shortest time 
by an exposition. I know that at these expositions one can learn more of a country in 
a few days than he could by wandering through it for a long time. I must confess to 
you, gentlemen, that the United States of America are not well known in Europe, for 
America has been very badly, or, I may say, not at all, represented in the five universal 
expositions held in Europe since 1851. 

Had it been well represented on those occasions, the people of Europe would have 
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obtained a far better knowledge of your country than they now possess and the in- 
tellectual and material intercourse between the people of foreign countries and your- 
selves would have been greatly increased. : 

On the other hand, it is true that the number of Americans visiting Europe has been 
increasing every year during the last decade, but that number is extremely small when 
compared with your entire population of forty millions. 

However, a great improvement in the respect I have mentioned has resulted from 
those expositions referred to; and I think we can look forward to still greater benefit 
from the International Exposition in this country which is now preparing in Philadel- 
phia for 1876. It will bea great benefit inevery respect. A large number of people will 
come here from Europe and other parts of the world. They will profit by the occasion 
to also see the whole country, as I have no doubt that the various railroad-companies 
of the United States will arrange for excursions to every part of your broad domain. 

All these strangers will be enlightened; they will be cured of prejudice and they 
will become your very good friends and admirers hereafter. Not only this, but very 
many people will come from all the different States of your own country to Philadel- 
phia to visit the Centennial Exposition. And Iam sure that they, too, will then for 
the first time fully realize what are the productions of the United States, and also 
what the educational system of their country amounts to. 

Since I arrived in the United States I have taken occasion to visit some small but 
very notable expositions. Isaw the exposition of the American Institute at New York, 
the industrial exposition at Newark, the exposition of the Franklin Institute at Phil- 
adelphia, and the industrial exhibition at Cincinnati, besides many agricultural fairs. 
It was my intention also to visit the local exhibitions at Chicago and Cleveland, but 
the shortness of my time prevented. I must confess that at all of these exhibitions I 
obtained a great deal of fresh information. I saw many things and learned many new 
facts that I rejoice to know. 

I have thus given you, gentlemen, my idea of the value of expositions in geueral. 

Now, as far as my experience in Vienna as director-general is concerned, I compre- 
hended that it would be useful and a great benefit for my country to learn of the dif- 
ferent educational systems existing in the different parts of the world; and some of 
the gentlemen now present, who were at Vienna in 1873, will agree with me that the 
educational departments of all the nations represented at the Exposition at Vienna 
were the most interesting and most important part of the Exposition. It was appre- 
ciated by all enlightened classes of men, by all those who are the well-wishers of the 
civilization and welfare of the people. I think sucha section of the Exposition at 
Philadelphia will also be the most valuable and in its consequences the most ben- 
eficial feature. I think that every American citizen who may contribute in any way 
to the Exposition in Philadelphia will thereby bestow a great benefit upon his fellowmen. 

And I may add here that I have lately been in Philadelphia, and during the two 
weeks that I remained there I made what observations I could, assisted by the court- 
esy and hospitality of all the intelligent men I had the pleasure of meeting there, and 
I must confirm the remark of the honorable gentleman, Mr. Wickersham, who read the 
paper, that the locality for the Exposition in Fairmount Park is charming, and really 
better than that of either of the universal expositions in London, Paris, or Vienna. I 
had opportunities, through the kindness of the different members of the Centennial 
Commission, when in Philadelphia, to see all the plans, drawings, and specifications, 
and I know what they are doing now towards the erection of buildings, and I am not 
at all flattering, but am simply speaking the truth, when I say that all that has been 
done and all that is now being done show great skill and ability. The most honorable 
and intelligent men who are the conductors of the great work are using all the expe- 
riences gained in the former universal exhibitions, especially that of Vienna, in 1873. 

Tam sure that the Exposition in Philadelphia will be a great success in every respect, 
as I wish from my heart and asI have seen from the beginning that it will be so. 
{Applause.] Iam also sure that all intelligent citizens of America will appreciate 
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more and more the importance of this Exposition. They will see more clearly every 
day that it deserves all t he support that is required. Iam certain that every citizen who 
thinks of and looks into it and every Senator as well as every member of the House 
of Representatives will do what he can to make this Exposition a success, as it should 
and will be, because—if you will excuse me in saying it—I consider that the Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia is not a private enterprise; it is not at all an enterprise to make 
money; it is not an enterprise for serving local interests and for the benefit of the city 
of Philadelphia alone. I put a much higher estimate upon it, and regard it as an en- 
terprise to be carried out on the most liberal scale. 4 

I repeat, therefore, that whatever the honorable gentlemen here and elsewhere, as 
well as the Government, will do for the Exposition, it will redound to the benefit of the 
whole people of the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hopkins, State-superintendent of Indiana. I simply rise, sir, to 
say that 1 am heartily in favor of the resolution, and [ can assign one 
or two reasons why I think such action is necessary in order to make 
effectual our exhibition. 

The State of Indiana has already commenced to make preparations 
to have our educational interests represented in the Exposition. That 
matter has been canvassed more or less for two years, and, in a recent 
report from the department of public instruction to the legislature, 
among the recommendations was one that an appropriation be made for 
the purpose of enabling the proper authorities in that State to have a 
representation in the Centennial Exposition of our educational interests. 
I have taken great interest in looking after this matter in our State. I 
have already done what I could, and hope to succeed still further in 
securing a sufficient appropriation from the legislature to enable the 
State-board of education to see that the educational interests of Indiana 
are thoroughly represented. Of course this is an independent move- 
ment to some extent. And if we can have five men, representative men 
of the country, to whom we can communicate our desires, it will cer- 
tainly facilitate very materially the representation of these educational 
interests. 

As far as Indiana is concerned, Indiana will be represented in that 
Centennial Exposition. And we shall be only too glad if this arrange- 
ment could be adopted, so that we can be represented as a whole, and 
not so much as independent States. 

Mr. Norturop, of Connecticut. When I seconded the motion, I did 
not intend to offer any remarks. But there is one suggestion which fell 
from the lips of our friend Baron Senborn which is worthy of notice. 
He tells us, and tells us truly, that the Exposition at Vienna was a 
school for Austria and that this proposed Exposition will be a school 
for America. It was a school for Austria, especially in the direction in 
which Austria needed a school. Unification in Germany and in Italy 
was greatly facilitated by unity of race and language; but Austria, in 
attempting unification, on account of the many different nationalities, 
has had the toughest problem of any government in Europe. How to 
unify these heterogeneous and sometimes antagonistic elements has 
indeed been a problem. And I believe that that Exposition, showing 
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as it did the intense earnestness of that government for the education 
and elevation of the whole people, has been an important school. Our 
friend has said that it was never designed for money-making, and only 
some frivolous and superficial newspaper-writers represented the Vienna 
Exposition as a financial failure. As if the great Austrian government 
entered upon that magnificent enterprise for money-making! So our 
International Exposition will be a financial failure if we enter upon it 
for money-making. And yet I am confident that it was of immense 
benefit in Austria. That Exposition in its influence effected precisely 
what Austria needed: a school in the promotion of unification. And, 
in my judgment, that is the great demand of the United States to-day, 
if the problem of reconstruction is to have a final and happy solution. 
Certainly this will tend in that direction. And if we can, in the educa- 
tional departments, create co-operation and sympathy, and the educators 
of all the States of America will come forward with their full zeal in 
this work, it will greatly promote what we most need in America—unifi- 
cation and reconstructiou. {Applause.] 

Mr. PHILBRICK, of Boston. My judgment entirely approves the sug- 
gestions contained in the excellent paper read by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and my heart is thoroughly enlisted in the project of 
making a complete exhibition of the education of the country at the ap- 
proaching Centennial in Philadelphia. I.earnestly hope the friends of 
education in every part of the country will make the efforts necessary to. 
give success to this important department. I do not propose to discuss 
the resolution now before the meeting, providing for the raising of a 
committee to confer with the managers of the Exposition in regard to 
the best plan for accomplishing the object in view. The proposition 
seems to me practical and reasonable, and I shall cheerfully vote for it, 
But I want to indorse emphatically the ground taken in the paper in 
favor of placing the general direction of this department in the hands. 
of the National Commissioner of Education. What is wanted is a com- 
plete and systematic presentation of the objects and materials which 
will best illustrate the condition and progress of education in all its 
kinds and grades throughout the country, and not a miscellaneous 
mass of matter, piled up without order or system. ‘To secure the requi- 
site unity in design and discrimination in selection, an authoritative 
head is indispensable, and it seems to me eminently fit that the Chief of 
the Bureau of Education should act in that capacity if he is willing to 
accept it. Austria has furnished the best model for a national exhibi- 
tion of education, at the Exposition in Vienna, and the remarkable suc- 
cess of that educational exhibition was doubtless largely due to the fact 
that it had an intelligent supervisor, not only to lay out the plan, but 
to attend to carrying it out in all its details. Co-operation, advice, and 
assistance will be needed, of course, but the responsibility should be left 
in the hands of the Commissioner. 

Mr. President, for one, I feel extremely obliged to his exeelleney 
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the Austrian minister, for his very interesting and instructive remarks 
on the uses ef universal expositions in general and for his wise and en- 
couraging words respecting that to be held in Philadelphia. It is quite 
certain that nobody is a better authority on this subject. He rightly re- 
gards a universal exposition as a universal school. It is for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and not for mere amusement. It is a new instrumen- 
tality for disseminating practical information by meansof object-teaching 
on the largest possible scale. It is an epitome of the civilization of the 
world, and enables one to see much of the world at little cost of time 
and money. When his excellency spoke of the use of expositions in 
helping us to self-knowledge and a true knowledge of our country, 
which is the most valuable kind of knowledge, I was reminded of 
some of my own experience at the Vienna Exposition in this branch 
of learning. i found there was some difference between comparing 
our productions with those of our next neighbor and comparing 
them with those of the whole world. I was particularly interested in 
making comparisons in educational matters, and it was gratifying to. 
find that, in some of these matters, America could stand the test of 
comparison very well—in school-furniture, for example. In this particu- 
lar thing what I had supposed to be true was simply confirmed. I was 
not surprised. But not so in respect to school-architecture. Mr. Mann 
had told us that there were no school-houses in Germany to compare 
with even our second-rate ones. That was some time ago; and, taking 
it for granted that we Yankees had in the mean time been moving faster 
than the Germans and Austrians, I rather expected that the photo- 
graphs of our best school-edifices would produce something of a sensa- 
tion among Teutonic educators. Weill, great pains were taken to dis- 
play our pictures and plans to the best advantage in their gilt-frames, 
and when the show was ready [ looked for the sensation; I failed to 
discover it. But when I got time to examine the objects in the German 
and Austrian courts, I saw why. There I found a plenty of illustrations 
of school-architecture quite superior to any I had to show. Then there 
was the lesson of the Swedish school-house. I made some effort to take 
out with me an edifice to illustrate our idea of a model school-room with 
its fittings. I felt pretty sure that nothing but money was wanted to 
make this project a complete success; but when I entered the beautiful 
Swedish school-house and took my-seat on the master’s platform, and 
surveyed the spectacle presented by the school-room, with its apparatus 
and fittings, I felt glad that my attempt to bring over a school-room had 
failed, for I could not have matched what I saw before me. I reckon 
that the State of Massachusetts will get paid for the cost of sending me 
to Vienna a bundred times over by the benefit derived from the knowl- 
edge of the German idea of a school-room which I brought home with 
me. 

I will mention only one more particular among the many in which I 
got a dose of self-knowledge at Vienna, and that is drawing. I knew 
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we were only beginners in this important branch of education, but I was 
not prepared to find so great a disparity between our productions in this 
line and those of France, Germany, and Austria. In our exhibitions 
there were collections of drawings sent from the publie schools of the 
principal cities and from one of the oldest schools devoted especially to 
drawing. But the drawings from one elementary school in Vienna sur- 
passed all these, both in quantity and quality. On visiting that school 
I found that other branches of technical education were well taught, 
and yet there was time for what are called the ordinary branches. Here 
was a lesson of great import. I mention this personal experience to 
illustrate the way in which an exhibition teaches. Everybody that goes 
into an exhibition is compelled to, measure himself in some way, and so 
he gets a better knowledge of bis strong points and his weak points. If 
every adult American citizen could be shown the Swedish school-house 
to which I have referred, I believe the benefit of its stimulating and en- 
lightening effect in promoting popular education would be sufficient to 
off-set a large part, if not the whole, of the expense of the approaching 
Centennial Exposition. And the Austrians built a school-house which 
was not finished until quite late, but when ready for inspection it turned 
out to be even superior to the Swedish one in many respects. It seems. 
to me that if the Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 does not result in 
giving a new and powerful impulse to the cause of education, the fault 
will be with the educators of the country in not doing their duty in re- 
gard toit. I hope and trust the opportunity will be improved to the 
fullest extent. 
REMARKS OF REV. DR. HAROLD. 


Rev. Dr. Harold, of Washington, D. C., said: 


T understood from the courteous remarks of the Chief of the Bureau of Education 
yesterday, when stating the cordiality with which all friends of education were wel- 
comed to these meetings, that any gentleman who felt an interest on the subject of 


education, might be allowed to submit his views on any topic that came up for discus- 
sion. 


After remarking at some length upon the appointment of the pro- 
posed committee and suggesting the expediency of separate action, Dr. 
Harold concluded as follows: 


And now, I wish to say, in conclusion, that Iam very glad we have had the distin- 
guished honor of listening to the representative of the Exposition at Vienna, to hear 
his wise words adapted from his experience to our needs. 

T hope his remarks will go over this whole country and will be duly heeded. And, 
if they have the weight which they ought to have, and which I believe they will have, 
in their dissemination through the country, Iam positive that all who ean contribute 
to such an end will do their utmost to make this Exposition the crowning suecess of the 
age in its feelings and characteristics. 


REMARKS OF BARON VON SCHWARZ-SENBORN. 


I feel compelled to say a few words about the suggestion which was made by the 
hovorable gentleman who has just spoken in regard to the Vienna Exposition being a 
financial failure. LS 
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Lam not of the same opinion. It is true that both our houses of parliament granted 
only $3,000,000 appropriation for the Exposition. And it is also true that the cost 
reached more than double that amount. From the sum expended must, however, be 
deducted the total amount of the receipts. The accounts of the revenues and expendi-_ 
tures have not yet been closed. Besides, all the exhibition-buildings, built of stone, 
brick, and iron, and representing many millions, are still standing. I think that not a 
eent has been lost or was uselessly spent in the Exposition; and when you come to 
strike a balance and consider the value of the buildings, I reckon the balance which 
remaius against us will be very small. I will now prove that even that cost will be 
covered. The account is very simple. Supposing that we had even expended more 
than the twelve million florins, or $6,000,000, which is not the case, we must remember 
that the total number of our visitors at Vienna reached nearly six millions. Well, if 
every person who visited the Exposition gained an intellectual benefit of only two 
dollars in valne, there was made an actual gain over the money that really was spent 
by the government, besides the cost of the permanent improvements. JI must confess, 
for my part, that I gained more—much more. I would not even give the experiences, 
knowledge, and instruction which I got at that Exposition formany thousands of dollars, 
Tam advanced in years; I cannot make materially profitable the knowledge which I 
gained in the Exposition ; but Iam sure that a great majority of the younger portion 
of the people who visited there will use that knowledge to their future advantage. 
If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to say one thing more, and 
that is, that in Austria we attach the highest importance to a certain system of 
edneation which we call object-teaching. May I at first make some remarks upon 
publie instruction as it now exists in Austria? The condition of the school-masters 
there has been greatly improved. Their position once was a very bad one. We 
have now made great advances in our system of instruction and in our regard for 
the teachers. They did not formerly get as much money for their time as was 
necessary for a common livelihood; but in the last ten years we have realized 
some of the great improvements of teaching for our children and appreciate the 
teachers more than ever before ; and we are improving every day as much as we can. 
Our children have better instruction than ever and our teachers are better off. I think 
the time is not far distant when every child in Austria will not only be compelled to 
learn reading and writing in the primary schools, but also, at the same time, draw- 
ing. Thus haye we provided for the youth; but what must be done for those grown 
ehildren, the adults,in Austria, who have learned little or nothing? They did not 
have such large opportunities of schooling as their children now enjoy. A man thirty 
or forty years of age cannot go to school; but he can be instrueted by eyesight- 
or object-teaching, such as is afforded by the exhibitors and other similar means, 
One of those means I first referred to is traveling. What is travel? Travel is edu- 
eation. You learn many things in traveling, by observation. You are taught in 
that way. Therefore, this is object-teaching. A great German savant, Professor Vir- 
chow, made a very interesting and a very accurate remark which applies here. 
He said that “nothing which comes through your eyes into your head ever goes 
out.” And so say I. The impressions which we obtain by the sense of sight affect 
the brain and change our views in the most favorable manner. That was the mean- 
ing; and the man who has seen many things, who has traveled a great deal, will have 
his intellectual faculties greatly improved. We observed in Austria, as well as in other 
parts of Europe, another striking effect of these exhibitions. They improve in a 
remarkable way the public taste. The taste in former times in Austria was a bad one- 
The people had not seen examples of tasteful and beautiful productions. They had, there- 
fore, no artistic judgment. They had no museums and schools for applying fine arts to 
industry, for improving and correcting their taste, and for thus giving them the right 
ideas of the beautiful. The consequence was that,in their buildings, furniture, and 
other things of common life, no taste was shown. But now, within a few years, and 
especially since the Universal Exposition and the establishment of museums and schools, 
there has been a remarkable improvement in this respect. The same may be said of 
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England. Every one who visited England on the occasion of the London Exhibition, in: 
1851, will remember that, although the English manufactured articles were very cheap, 
useful, and of the best quality, yet the taste displayed therein was awful. And now the 
English have, as a consequence of that exhibition, immensely improved in their tastes > 
and in the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 we saw new evidence of this fact. Allow me to 
say, gentlemen, that a sincere friend should speak the truth; and that, as a sincere 
friend of America, who has the greatest sympathy for its people, in whose country I 
have learned since my short stay of six months a great deal, and where I hope to learn 
much more, it is my duty to say to them, in all truth and candor, that their public 
taste is in the same awful condition as was the public taste in England before their 
great exhibition of 1851. [Applause. ] 

I am sare that the public taste in America can be improved to as great a degree 
within as short a time after the Exposition of 1876 as that of England was improved 
after the London Exhibition of 1851. I attach, therefore, immense importance to the 
cultivation of the fine arts as the means of refining the feelings of every man, and 
thereby improving the public taste. And I think this most desirable result will be 
attained among other valuable ones by the approaching International Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. These, Mr. President, are the few remarks which I wished to make. 

Baron von Schwarz-Senborn took his seat amid great applause. 

Mr. NortHRopP. For myself—and I think I speak for all present—I 
am truly thankful for the remarks which his excellency the minister 
from Austria has given us. I fear that, perhaps, my remark in regard 
to the financial failure, so called, of the Austrian Exposition may have 
been misunderstood by his excellency. Imeant to say that the common 
rumor to that effect, spread abroad by newspaper-reporters, was a 
superficial and erroneous statement. I intended to say that the Aus- 
trian government appropriated six million florins at the outset, and, as 
I understood, was ready to foot the bills which might be brought in on 
account of the Exposition in the end; but there was no idea of going 
into the enterprise aS a money-making speculation. I wanted to set 
aside that sordid idea for ourselves. Austria, realizing the grand bene- 
fits of such an Exhibition, stood ready to pay its cost. The Austrian 
government heartily approved the project and expected the benefits 
which would indirectly flow from the Exposition would more than com- 
pensate the government for any outlay that might occur. And I will 
say here that there has been a marked progress in that country of late. 
During the past eight years no country in Europe has made a greater 
progress in education and general enlightenment than the empire of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Mr. Z. RicHARDs, of Washington, D.C., remarked that he was nota 
member of the association, but would like to say a word as to the sugges- 
tion made by Dr. Harold. He wished to speak as a friend of the organiza- 
tion—one who had been present atits first meeting. He thought it impor- 
tant that the sympathy of the whole people was necessary to secure 
success, and suggested that the proposed committee should co-operate 
with other educational organizations, as well as with the Centennial au- 
thorities at Philadelphia; that there might be prejudice against this 
committee if the impression prevailed that it was undertaking to monopo- 
lize the care of educational interests at the Centennial, and that this 
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committee should not act wholly independently of the national associa- 
tion, but that they should all work together in bringing an influence on 
Congress and in arousing the interest of the people. 

General EATON. Perhaps a word of explanation may be desirable. At 
the meeting of this department last year, a°committee was appointed to 
take preliminary action in regard to the representation of education at 
the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876. This committee consisted of one 
member from each State and city represented. 

Now, Mr. Wickersham, as I understand it, does not propose any inter- 
ference with the acticn taken a year ago. Tbat committee remains, and 
its members act in their several localities in awakening an interest in the 
coming Centennial and preparing for the exhibition there of their local 
educational interests. This committee, however, is too large and its 
members too widely scattered to be easily convened or to be able to act 
efficiently as a body ; there must be a small working executive commit- 
tee formed out of this larger body, if any practical results are to be ob- 
tained. The judgment of the national association upon the action taken 
by this department seemed to be that this was a matter that came within 
the province of this department and that the association indorsed and 
approved the action that had been taken. The proposition now is to 
designate a certain number of the gentlemen of this committee to act 
as an executive committee. This action commits no one and derogates 
in no respect from the dignity and power of the general committee; it 
is simply a method of securing practical action, without which the larger 
committee will find itself powerless and useless. There must be some 
way of finding out definitely what is to be done and how to do it. The 
authorities of the Centennial must be communicated with, and this pro- 
posed small committee is, as I understand it, designed simply to effect a 
business-like connection between the educators who desire to exhibit 
and the authorities who control the action and facilities of the Exposi- 
tion. IJ would be glad, before I sit down, to say a word upon another 
topic. When I introduced Baron von Schwarz-Senborn, I purposely re- 
frained from the expression of such complimentary remarks as [ should 
have felt justified in making. I wished the convention to form their 
own conclusions, and I am sure that all who heard his views, the result 
of such wide experience, feel that it is a great privilege to have him here 
with us to-day. I wish further to pay my tribute to the grandeur of the 
conception of that wonderful Exposition as it impressed itself upon me 
when, officially, the invitation for America to attend and the programmes 
of the Exposition were placed in my hands. 

The programme of the department of education produced upon my 
mind a most forcible impression. The breadth of view, the all-compre- 
hending grasp of the subject, worked out with such perfection of detail, 
gave evidence that a mind of no ordinary caliber had originated this 
noble conception. It seemed to me as if the man that had worked out 
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which we move, according to the ideal of a grand principle of vision, 
and had looked down upon Austria, full of love for every being in the 
entire population, man, woman, or child, and had recognized the neces- 
sities of that people and the process by which their interests would be 
elevated and harmonized, and by which the whole nation was to be lifted 
in rank among the kingdoms of the earth. It seemed to me that the 
author had brought to this conception, not only this great love for the 
people and original ability for arrangement, but the experience of the 
world. That is to say, he had successfully endeavored to bring the ex- 
perience of the world, which belonged to such an enterprise, down to 
the Exposition at Vienna, and had incorporated and expressed that ex- 
perience there. It seemed the scheme of a great philanthropic states- 
man, planning first for the advancement of his own people, but broad 
enough to include all the people of the world, who were freely invited 
to come to Vienna and see the great results of civilization. I can never 
forget the impression made upon me by that magnificent programme, 
which not even the grand results of the completed design, which it was 
my good fortune to behold, could obliterate from my memory. 

Doctor HAROLD rose to explain his position. He feared that the res- 
olution, as offered, would be prejudicial to the object of the association, 
which, as he understood it, was to procure the funds necessary for a 
great national educational exhibition in 1876. He heartily approved of 
this idea and believed that the association could obtain the funds from 
Congress more easily by itself than by co-operating with the managers 
of the Centennial. 

He alluded to the prejudices which had been excited against the Cen- 
tennial, and which he believed still existed, and thought it wise for the 
association not to commit itself to the virtual approval of all that the 
Centennial authorities had done by connecting its appeal with that or- 
ganization. I believe that never before was there so much interest felt 
in educational affairs in this country. I believe, by itself, no interest 
can so strongly appeal to the Congress of the United States. Every 
other interest seems to have been subordinate to this one, and indeed 
that may be said with reference to the progress of civilization all over 
the world. From all parts we hear the expression of that interest and 
an anxious desire to promote the welfare of the people by increasing the 
facilities for their education. Then let your committee go, I repeat, 
untrammeled and independent, and ask for your quota of support from 
the Congress of the United States, and I am sure your petition will be 
recognized and welcomed, and heard and heeded. 

A DELEGATE. I call for the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. WickERSHAM. I think I see the weight which properly belongs 
to the remarks of the gentleman in regard to this resolution. I confess 
that there is strength in his suggestions. I believe that some of them 
have already been duly weighed by those who favor the motion in its 
present form. Now, sir, it seems to me that it must be conceded that_ 
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the authorities of the Centennial are the parties with whom we have to 
do business. They are the real authorities that have collected and are 
disbursing the means so far provided; they are engaged in putting up 
this building ; they are the officers of the Exposition ; they have the con- 
trol and management of the enterprise; and if we want to be repre- 
sented there, if we want to occupy a part of their space, it seems to me 
that we must do business with them, whether they are agreeable to us 
or otherwise; and I will say, furthermore, right here, I don’t attach 
overmuch importance tothe foolish prejudice that has been sought to be 
raised against the men who are managing this Centennial. The only 
wonder is that there is not a greater prejudice existing against them; 
but, having some knowledge of these men personally, knowing quite 
intimately a number of those who are most active in this matter, I say 
here to-day for them that they are men above reproach. [Applause.] I 
stamp down into the earth the charges and prejudices that are brought 
against the distinguished men engaged in this noble work. Such charges 
and prejudices were brought to bear against the men who managed the 
Exposition at Vienna; the same charges and prejudices were brought 
against the men who had charge of the Expositions at Paris and London ; 
and every man who stands up, who dares to stand up and do a great 
work for humanity and for his age, will meet with these foolish preju- 
dices. Now, I don’t think there is overmuch in them; and as we have 
to do business with these men, therefore it seems to me the proper 
thing for us to appoint a committee, which shall be a medium between 
this body and the authorities that have charge of the Centennial. 

Shall we attempt to ignore this authority?) The men who are putting 
up these buildings and assigning the space in them—can we afford to 
ignore them? Shall we undertake, as an independent body, to go to 
Congress and ask money for a great educational exposition? I think 
that, if we travel that road very long, when we come to deal with 
the Centennial authorities and talk with them about space, they will 
say to us, that as we have been going along upon an independent basis, 
that as we have been to Congress and elsewhere as an independent 
organization, we may make our exhibition outside of the Centennial 
grounds. Itakeit that that would be about the result. We have to deal 
with this matter on business-principles; let us, then, discard this foolish 
prejudice and look into this matter as it is. Let us appoint a small, 
active committee, that will transact this business for us; let us give to 
them authority in the premises and rely upon them to represent our 
interests in all preliminary matters. I am sure that will be in accord- 
ance with the general intelligent sentiment of teachers throughout this 
country. There is a general call for a central head to this matter. 
There is a general demand for a committee to take charge of the educa- 
tional department of this Exposition in co-operation with the Centennial 
authorities. It isthe desire to place at the head of that commission the 
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ness of this action cannot be doubted. Then the correspondence in re- 
gard to the subject throughout the United States can be properly di- 
rected and answered ; and we wish the head of the Educational Bureau 
to act as the head of this organization; and then, with three or four or 
five competent assistants, we shall have an efficient and satisfactory 
working central committee. Let that committee be appointed under 
the terms of this resolution, and all doubt as to the success of the pro- 
posed exhibition will be at an end. That executive committee can go 
right to work preparing for the Exposition. They can communicate 
with the proper authorities at Philadelphia. They can make the proper 
application to Congress. The legislatures of the different States may 
then be called upon in authoritative form and with an assurance of suc- 
cess in behalf of this Exposition. The whole people of the country can 
be aroused in this way. We can go out into our several superintend- 
encies and act understandingly, and with proper instructions, from time 
to time. Things will begin to assume shape and harmony. It seems 
to me that the expediency and propriety of this resolution are established 
acceptably, and that it is a waste of words to advocate its passage. 
Some such action must be taken, or we will have no adequate repre- 
sentation at the Centennial. The whole thing appeals to us as business- 
men and as the intelligent friends of the educational interests of the 
country. In regard to the suggestion that was made by my friend on 
the right, if he understood me correctly, I wish to say a word or two. 
There will, no doubt, be as full a correspondence as possible, as is judi- 
cious, with all the superintendents in the different States, from the very 
beginning of practical work for the Exhibition, and there is neither time 
nor opportunity for calling all the superintendents together to co-operate 
in the details of this business; and we cannot wait for another meeting 
of thenational association. At the meeting last year the national associa- 
tion appointed no committee. As suggested, they seemed to agree that 
what had been done here by this Department was proper and sufficient, 
and wecannot wait until August; we cannot wait until another meeting of 
the national association, before proceeding with this work. Wewantcom- 
munication and co-operation with the Centennial commissioners at once. 
We want to know what space we are going to have. We want to know 
how much authority is to be accorded to us in the arrangement of our part 
of the exhibition in general and in particular. We want to know their 
views on this subject. It seems to me that we can do nothing less, if 
we are to go on with this work at all, than adopt some such resolution 
as this. It seems to me that this is precisely what we want. [Ap- 
plause. | 

At the request of a delegate the secretary read the resolution previ- 
ously offered by Mr. Wickersham: : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to act tor this body with the authori- 
ties of the Centennial in perfecting a plan for the proper representation of the educa- 


tional interests of the country at the approaching national Exposition at Philadelphia. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY, of Lowa. It seems to me, if I apprehend this matter 
aright, that the chief purpose and duty of this committee will not be the 
securing or care of money. Not at all. The object will be to systematize 
and unify the educational representation at the Exposition. But I wish 
simply to express my approval of the views submitted by General Eaton. 
IT am of the same opinion with him. I have come more than a thousand 
miles to attend this meeting, and I feela greatinterestin the question which 
has been brought under discussion. Iam glad it has been so thoroughly 
debated here to-day. Now, to show the point from which I view this 
matter, I will refer to the fact that we have a Centennial board or com- 
mission in our State; we are taking this year a census, which will be 
much more complete than any we have taken before, I think it will be 
the most complete census of any State in the Union, taking, of course, 
the last United States census as a basis. But a large number of items 
are to be added to it. The blanks are now in the hands of the officers, 
and they are taking a very full account of educational statistics ; statis- 
ticsas to the age of children and their advance in education, and in regard - 
to all the school-agencies and the attendance—such statistics as we can- 
not get in our regular annual school-returns. The State-board, which 
had the preparing of these statistics, allowed me to suggest any topic 
which I thought might be properly named in this connection, so that 
we shall have brought all that I can think of as desirable in such a col- 
lection of statistical facts. Now, I say, we desire to co-operate with a cen- 
tral organization in this matter of the Exposition. Our State-board of 
managers are anxious in regard to it. They have made me the offer of 
the secretaryship of the groups comprising the educational districts of 
the State. It is made up of thirty-two groups; it is desired to represent 
our educational interests in as thorough a manner as the same interests 
were represented at Vienna by the Austrian government. Now, then, 
having been tendered the secretaryship, I came here desiring to know 
how our statistics could be best represented to illustrate our State-sys- 
tem. I understand that it is not desired that we should bring any of 
our school-houses to the Exposition. Is it desired that we should bring 
photographs of our best school-houses? As to books, the publishers of 
text-books will be represented, and I presume it will not be expected 
that we should furnish samples. So will it be, I presume, with school- 
manufactures: the manufacturers of school-furniture and the publishers 
of text-books will probably desire to represent those things. Now, 
what can we bring from our State? We can give a little brief history 
of our educational progress ; our State-associations will prepare such a 
history, but it will only make up a few pages. What we desire to learn 
is, how we are to represent our educational progress, our educational 
status, at the Exposition. How shall we show the manner in which 
the work is going on and the standard which has been reached ? 
Eow are Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and New York going to 
present their educational interests? If we had answers to these ques- 
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tions, we would know how to begin and how to move on. That 
is what we want to learn to-day, and I should be glad if the diseus- 
sion should turn in that direction. We want information upon this 
very point: how can we represent our educational matters at Philadel- 
phia? We want to know that immediately. If Iam to accept this secre- 
taryship, I want to know to whom I am to address circulars; what in- 
formation we wish to try to gather for the purposes indicated ; how 
we shall present a fair statement of our educational matters at the Ex- 
position. I do believe that our State desires to be fully represented at 
this Exposition, and I think that, if there is anything in which I take a 
just pride, it is in our school-system. But I want information on this 
subject. How are we to present ourselves at the door of the Exposition? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is the very question in point. We wish to 
nave this needed information disseminated. Now, here are gentlemen 
from all parts of the Union seeking this information. I found the same 
inquiry at Philadelphia. We must have some head, from which this 
information can be sent abroad. First, we must know what space we 
are going to have. Then some person in authority must determine 
the character of the exhibition. I take it that, when this committee 
is appointed by this body, its members will confer with the Centennial 
authorities and ascertain what their views are on the subject. And they 
will make some arrangements with the Centennial authorities which will 
be specific and thoroughly intelligible and upon which satisfactory com- 
munications can be sent to the superintendents in Iowa and to all the 
proper educational authorities in the various States in the Union. The 
first duty laid upon this Centennial commission, when our committee is 
appointed, will be to supply information in reply to these questions. is 
have been asked similar questions in Philadelphia, but I had to confess 
my inability to answer them. Itis high time we were up and doing. I 
made inquiries myself, at Philadelphia, of the Centennial authorities, but 
of course I could not obtain any thoroughly satisfactory replies. I had 
not the time to press inquiries that were proper, nor had I the authority 
to do so. The commission will tell you in a general way that they mean 
to have at the Exposition a large amount of space devoted to educational 
purposes. Some will say that they want to devote more attention to 
that department than to anything else, but they have no clear ideas as 
to its character; when you come to details, they can give you no reply. 
The question must be put authoritatively, ““ How many square or cubic 
feet of space are you going to allow for the educational department?” and 
in regard to the characteristics of that department there must be court- 
eous consultation with the Centennial authorities, for they are the author- 
ities in the premises. I repeat: It is necessary to get down to business- 
principles ; and when your committee has the proper authority to com- 
municate with the Centennial managers, the information required will be 
rapidly obtained and promptly disseminated to all parts of the Union. 
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ferent States can fall into line in co-operation and contributions without 
hesitancy and without doubt, and all the desirable variety of exhib- 
ition can be secured to the satisfaction of each State and for the pro- 
motion of the general interests of the Exposition. 

Mr. A. P. MARBLE, superintendent of schools at Worcester, Mass. 
As I understand the proposition, it seems to me that this is the most 
direct method for obtaining the result which we all desire. I under- 
stand that an executive committee is, under this resolution, to be formed 
out of the general committee, which embraces all the superintendents 
represented in this department. The object will be to have an eflicient 
body of men, who can consult with the Centennial authorities and also 
raise the funds necessary for securipg proper representation in the forth- 
coming Exposition. I think there will be entire unanimity in debating 
this proposition; but I rose more particularly to make a remark which | 
think will bring my friend Mr. Richards into perfect harmony with the 
last speaker. The action of this body last year was published to the 
friends of education, and carried more particularly to the officers of the 
educational boards in the different States. That action was virtually 
adopted by the National Educational Association. I was an oflicer of 
that association and present at its last meeting. It seemed to be con- 
ceded that the action taken here was proper and suftlicient; and, although 
I am not authorized directly to speak for the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, yet Lam convinced that I am correct in saying that the action 
of this body was virtually approved by the national society and that 
reliance is placed upon your action here in carrying out the objects 
which have been set forth by Mr. Wickersham. The National Educa- 
tional Association looks to this body, to this department, to adopt all 
necessary means for the end proposed. That, I understand, covers the 
objection raised by my friend on the left. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am very glad to hear the explanation which 
has been made by the gentleman who has just taken his seat. I think 
it must remove any objection that can be properly raised to the adoption 
of this resolution. As far as lam concerned, I take great pleasure in 
expressing my approval now of the motion as it stands. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Wickersham was then unanimously 
adopted, and the president was instructed to appoint the committee. 

The president announced that the names of the committee whose ap- 
pointment was authorized under the resolution would be given at the 
commencement of the evening-session. 

The PRESIDENT. I stated that the editor of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education had sent a large number of copies of his journal to 
me, with the request that they should be distributed among the mem- 
bers. We should be pleased to have members take copies for them- 
selves and their friends, so far as they will go. I presume it is under- 
stood by all the members of the department that the New England 
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journals of education have been consolidated into this new publication, 
which appears weekly. 

Mr. PHILBRICK. I would like to say one word in regard to that mat- 
ter, Mr. President. I would like to say that the gentlemen representing 
the various educational journals of New England, the editors and prin- 
cipal supporters of those journals in the educational bureaus of the sev- 
eral States, after experience of some twenty-five or thirty years in the 
publication of educational papers, have come to the conclusion that it 
would be best to combine and concentrate their influence and their 
patronage on one journal. They came to the conclusion that, instead 
of scattering their forces by the publication of a number of monthly 
journals in the different States, they would combine for the issuance of 
one journal which should thoroughly and ably represent the educational 
institutions and interests of the people of New England. They have 
found a man of eminent ability to fill the chair of editor, who will de- 
vote his whole time to the work. He has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in educational matters, and was lately the superintendent of schools 
in the State of Rhode Island. It is hoped that the journal will be made 
to fully answer all reasonable requirements of a thoroughly able and 
comprehensive medium for the friends of education throughout that 
section of the country. And even something more is hoped. It is ex- 
pected that it will assume something of a. national character, not in the 
interests of a section, but the educational interests of the people in 
every part of the country will be considered. We hope the teachers 
throughout the country will come forward and examine the journal, 
and, if they conclude it worth while, lend their co-operation in its sup- 
port and improvement. It is a weekly journal. It is intended to have 
it placed at a high standard as an authoritative exponent of the best 
ideas in regard to educational facilities and improvement. I would 
suggest that each mem ber take ten or twelve copies of the paper, if he 
sees fit. 

Rev. Dr. HAROLD. I will ask for the privilege of offering a resolution. 

The PRESIDENT. I suppose that the privilege of offering a resolution 
is confined to members of the department. 

Dr. HAROLD. I would like to ask the privilege, but, if itis not the rule 
that such a privilege shall be granted, I will not press my offer. 

The PRESIDENT. I think that has been the rule. While we ask the 
friends of education present to participate in our discussions, only mem- 
bers are entitled to offer resolutions—either members of the depart- 
ment or of the national association. Every friend of the cause of educa- 
tion can become a member of the national association. The treasurer 
of the national association is here, and may think proper to offer some 
additional explanations in regard to the matter. 

Mr. MARBLE. I state, for the information of all present, that this de- 
partment has the privilege of deciding who its members shall be, but, 
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one can be a member of this department unless he is first a member of 
the national association. Any friend of education can become attached 
to the national association by signing the constitution and paying $2. 
There is an annual payment of $1, which entitles the member to a volume 
of the proceedings for the year. I notice in the list of members that 
there are several members of this body present who are not members of 
the national association. I wish to say, as treasurer of the national 
association, of which this-is a part, that, while it may not be true that 
the first and second and third need is money, it is literally true that the 
fourth need of the association is money. The national association has 
been accustomed to publish a volume of proceedings each year. This 
volume, as I have already stated, is supplied to each member of the 
association without charge. The committee on publication last year 
published a volume of three hundred and seventy-five pages. It con- 
tains very valuable papers. Among them is a paper by Dr. Peabody 
upon elective studies of colleges, a paper by Professor Clark upon 
the question of co-education of the sexes, and a paper by Dr. Venable, 
of the University of Virginia. We incurred an expense of $1,500 in 
publishing the volume. There was in the treasury about $500, which 
left an indebtedness of $1,000 to be made up from the sales of the vol- 
ume. The affairs of the publishing committee are as follows: Entire 
expense of this publication, $1,524, of which $854 has been paid, leav- 
ing a balance of $670 due to the committee on publication. Each mem- 
ber of the association has been furnished with a volume. Now, of this 
$670 about $200 is supposed to be provided for by gentlemen who have 
pledged themselves to take a certain number of volumes and pay for 
them. But that $200 is not yet in any official pocket, and it would not 
do to count upon any more than $170 of it. So that there is really a 
deficit of something like $500 to be made up from the sale of seven bun- 
dred and fifty volumes of the proceedings. Now, what I am looking to 
at this present time is this: to change these seven hundred and fifty vol- 
umes into $500, to liquidate the debt of the association, and to put these 
volumes into the hands of leading educators throughout the country. A 
vast amount of good will be done by putting these volumes into the 
hands of teachers who will read and profit by them. The plan proposed 
is this: for each State or State-superintendent to order from the 
chairman of the publication-committee twenty or twenty-five copies 
of these proceedings, at a cost of $1.50 for each of the first ten volumes 
ordered. Let each State order as many as is thought fit, from the 
chairman of the publication-committee, and pay for them, and let the 
debt be paid. Then the distribution can be made by the superintend- 
ents. I will not detain the attention of the assembly any longer; I 
will only remark that this volume of proceedings is very valuable and 
will be appreciated by all who purchase it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How can copies be obtained now? 

The PRESIDEN’. By addressing A. P. Marble, superintendent of pub- 
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lic schools of Worcester, Mass. He is the chairman of the publication- 
committee. 

General EATON presented and read letters from Hon. John M. McK leroy, 
superintendent of public instruction, Alabama, who writes : 


I regret that the immense amount of labor now on my hands in the office here and 
the inadequate clerical force at command preclude my attending the approaching ses- 
sion of the department of superintendence. 


From Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools of 
Rhode Island, who writes: 


In regard to the superintendents’ meeting, it would give me great pleasure to attend, 
and my office-labors, however pressing, would not keep me away, but the health of my 
family is such at this juncture that I dare not leave home even for a day or two. 


From Hon. A. Parish, superintendent of public schools, New Haven, 
Conn., who writes: 


The pleasant remembrance I have of our meeting last year renders my desire to visit 
your city aguin on a like occasion quite intense; but yesterday the secretary of our 
board, my chum in the office, fell and broke his arm and is quite helpless, and my pres- 
ence here is indispensable. 


From Hon. John Fraser, superintendent of public instruction, State 
of Kansas, who writes: 


I regret that I cannot attend the meeting of superintendents on the 27th instant. 
The Kansas legislature being in session, I must remain at my post. 


From Hon. Charles 8. Smart, State-commissioner of schools of Ohio, 
who writes : 


I can readily understand the valuable opportunity the meeting of the superintendence- 
department of the National Teachers’ Association would afford me for learning much that 
I shall want to know. It will, unfortunately for me, be quite impossible for me to be 
present at that meeting on the 27th instant. 


From Hon. J. H. Smart, superintendent of public schools, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who writes : 


I regret that an unusual pressure of business will render it impossible for me to accept 
your invitation. 


From Hon. Warren Johnson, State-superintendent of common schools 
of Maine, who writes: 


I regret very much that I cannot have the privilege and pleasure of meeting face to 
face my brother-superintendents, of grasping them heartily by the hand, and especially 
of sitting down sociably by the national educational fireside to glean from the observa- 
tions and experiences of my fellow-laborers items of cheer and information for my own 
enlightenment. 


From Hon. J. H. Binford, superintendent of city-schools, Richmond, 
Va., who writes: 


I had confidently expected to be present and had anticipated great pleasure and 
profit from the meeting, but the condition of my health is such that I dare not leave 
home at this time. 
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And from Hon. 8. M. Etter, superintendent of public instruction, State 
of Illinois, who writes: 

This morning I received the circular giving notice of the meeting of superintendents 
on the 27th. I desire very much to be present, but I fear it will be impossible. 


After the reading of the letters the department adjourned until 3 
o'clock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, JANUARY 28, 1875. 


The department resumed its session at half-past three o’clock. 

The president announced, as the executive committee of five on the 
Centennial Exposition, General Eaton of Washington, Mr. Wickersham 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Philbrick of Boston, Mr. Abernethy of Iowa, and 
Mr. Ruffner of Virginia. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, for the committee on the relations 
of the Federal Government to public education, then submitted a report, 
accompanied with the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That this body reiterate and reaflirm the positions taken at its meeting in 
this place one year ago, as follows: 1. That the Federal Government should leave to 
the people and local governments of each State the management of their own educa- 
tional affairs without interference. 2. That great service was done to the cause of 
education by Congress in establishing and maintaining a Bureau or Department of 
Edueation, whereby appropriate information from all parts of the world may be gath- 
ered, digested, and distributed, and whereby much useful aid is furnished to the prac- 
tical work of education throughout the country. 38. That the proposition to set 
apart the public lands of the United States exclusively for the purposes of free educa- 
tion meets with our heartiest approval. 4. That it is the duty of Congress to furnish 
special aid to the school-authorities of the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, That as, in order fully to perform the work pressing upon it and make its 
usefulness still more widely felt, we are satisfied the National Bureau of Education 
needs increased clerical force ; and as it is equally plain to us that the distribution 
directly by the Bureau of at least ten thousand copies of its annual reports each year, 
among school-officers and those specially interested in the work of education in the 
different States and Territories, would do an inecaleulable amount of good, we there- 
fore respectfully petition Congress, in the interest of the education of the people, to 
take the necessary steps to bring about these desirable ends. 

Resolved, That a reasonable appropriation by the General Government is necessary 
to secure a full and creditable representation of the educational interests of the country 
at the approaching Centennial Exposition to be held at Philadelphia, and we sincerely 
hope that such an appropriation may be made by the Congress now in session. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
B. G. NORTHROP. 
ALEX. C. HOPKINS. 

J. K. JILLSON. 
ALONZO ABERNETHY. 


The report of the committee was received and the resolutions unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. MARBLE. I move that the same committee who reported these 
resolutions be instructed to embody the same in suitable form and 


present them to Congress as a memorial from this body. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

General EATON. There is one matter of interest to which I desire to 
call the attention of the department for a moment. The people of Chili 
propose to hold an international exhibition at Santiago in 1875, open- 
ing, I think, in September. 

The minister of that country has, on several occasions, expressed to 
me his desire that the educational interests of the United States should 
be represented at this coming exhibition. 

Xecently a communication has been forwarded from the Secretary of 
State to the Secretary of the Interior, containing inquiries in reference 
to the feasibility of such a representation from this country. It having 
been officially referred to me, I have made the following reply, which J 
bring to your notice as showing our status in regard to participation in 
the exhibition: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1875. 

Sir: In reference to the letter of Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, bear- 
ing date December 24, 1874, to the Secretary of the Interior, concerning the practica- 
bility and expediency of making an educational representation at the international 
exhibition to be held at Santiago, Chili, in 1875, which was submitted to me for con- 
sideration, I have the honor to report that, so far as such representation may consist 
of the reports and occasional publications of this Bureau and of the official reports on 
education published by the several States, cities, and towns, and by them furnished to 
this Office, it is perfectly feasible and, in my judgment, expedient. 

Any attempt at a fuller representation of the educational facilities and appliances 
existing in the United States, such as was made at Vienna, could not, however, be 
undertaken by this Office without congressional or executive authority and financial 
assistance. ; 

The effect of such a full and complete exhibition of the school-appliances, furniture, 
and public-school-systems of the United States, could hardly fail to lead to more inti- 
mate relations between the countries, and would, therefore, in itself considered, seem 
desirable. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 

Hon, C. DELANO, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


I wish, also, to say to the gentlemen representing the different 
States and cities here, that if they desire to send copies of their official 
reports to the Chilian exhibition they can do so by forwarding them to 
the Bureau of Education, so that they may be included in material sent 
from that Bureau. Even if nothing further can be done, these reports 
will doubtless be of value and interest. It may be, perhaps, advisable 
for you to communicate the fact of this exhibition to those persons in 
your several localities who may be interested in exhibiting school-furni- 
ture, apparatus, and books. 

Mr. Luckry. The committee appointed yesterday to report on the 
subjects embodied in the paper of Dr. A. N. Bell beg leave to submit 
the following report : 
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Whereas the health and the mental advancement of pupils are co-ordinates of the 
same importance ; and whereas the doctor has so excellently portrayed the absolute 
dependence of the one upon the other: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we cordially commend the practical thoughts embodied in that paper, 
and that we will as a body of superintendents enforce-more strictly hereafter the val- 
uable rules of hygiene as set forth therein, and that we commend the same to the 
thou ghtful consideration of our school-men throughout the country. 

Resolved, That we recommend that the Bureau of Education secure and place before: 
the country statistics showing the need of action by the school-authorities upon this 
subject. 

GEORGE J. LUCKEY. 
ALEX. C. HOPKINS. 
A. P. MARBLE. 


Mr. McMILLAN, of Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. President, I have nothing 
to say against the report of the committee, but, as the Chair was about 
to submit the resolutions for the action of the convention, I was about to 
protest, not against anything that might be said, so much as against the 
assumption that the school-houses are killing more children than all other 
instrumentalities put together. Now, Ido not know what they are doing 
in Washington; I do not know what they are doing in Boston. But, so 
far as I know, in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, the healthiest-looking 
children, the happiest children, are those you see flocking in and out 
of the school-houses; and the healthiest and best-looking of them are 
those that have gone through this “ poisonous atmosphere” and course 
of hard study, and are in the highest departments of those schools. 
And I wish to enter my protest against that sort of assumption which 
has been advanced by nearly all the speakers. 

I was very much delighted with the address of Dr. Bell, but that 
doctrine I did not want to have go out without protest. 

The report of the committee was then received and the resolutions 
adopted. 

ADDRESS OF MR. PHILBRICK. 


The president then introduced Hon. John D. Philbrick, ex-superin- 
tendent of public schools of Boston, who read the following paper : 


CAN THE ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BE INTRODUCED INTO OUR COMMON 
SCHOOLS? 


The peculiar characteristic of the common school the world over is, that it is the 
school in which the children of the mass of the people receive all their scholastic edu- 
cation. In our country it is true that this class of schools, comprising the ungraded 
rural district-schools and the primary and grammar-grades of the villages and cities, 
are expected also to prepare candidates for the high schools, who are to pursue, to a 
greater or less extent, a liberal course of study. But this is not their main function, 
which is to give the best possible education for the practical purposes of life to the 
mass of children who must terminate their schooling at 14 or, at most, at 15 years 
of age. And it will not be disputed, I apprehend, that to secure to every child the 
blessing of such an elementary education is the paramount educational problem of 
the present times, for it requires no extraordinary penetration to perceive that at 
the present period “the world is resting, its fature hopes and quieting its future fears 
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in reliance on the education and enlightenment of the mass of the people.” One must 
be blind, indeed, not to see that the future of nations depends on the kind and degree 
of their education. As Jules Simon has well said, ‘‘ The first people is that which has 
the best schools; if it is not the first to-day, it will become the firsi to-morrow.” 

I find it extremely difficult to handle this subject satisfactorily in a brief paper, on 
account of the necessity it involves of considering the whole field of common-school- 
education, for the instruction in a school-course ought to constitute a complete and 
consistent whole, all the branches of study being chosen, arranged, and proportioned 
in respect to each other, by judicious limitations, in such a manner as to produce the 
desired result, This is the ideal to be aimed at in a programme of studies, which 
should set forth, in the first place, the general object to be accomplished by the whole 
course; next, the subjects of instruction required; then the results to be sought at 
each stage in the course; and, finally, the particular requirements in respect to each 
subject of instruction in the several stages. 

This is what has been done, in a masterly manner, in the common-school-programme 
recently issued by the Prussian ministry of education. It is the result of the combined 
wisdom of the most competent experts, and, therefore, its authority must command 
the highest respect. While it is specific enough to serve as a reliable and intelligible 
guide to teachers and school-officials, it allows all the freedom that can be profitable 
in respect to the methods of teaching and management in each individual school. 
Each teacher is at liberty to make his own particular programme, provided that he 
conforms to this prescribed general one. 


NEED OF REVISION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDIES. 


The interests of common-school-education in this country mostimperatively demand 
at the present time the same sort of service. I am not aware that any State educational 
authority has undertaken this important task. The school-laws designate the studies 
that may be taught; but a naked enumeration of the studies required or permitted 
is a most insufficient guide to teachers and school-officers in the work they have to 
do. Gonsiderable progress has recently been made by city-superintendents towards 
working out rational schemes of instruction for their respective systems of elementary 
schools ; but these schemes have only a local authority, and they embody the idiosyn- 
cracies of the individual officers by whom they have been framed. Looking at our 
American common schools as a whole, it is not far from the truth to say that they 
are working on no better programmes for their guides than the lists of text-books pre- 
scribed for their use. It is not impossible to conceive of the eonstruction of a set of 
text-books which might serve the purpose in view; but I am not aware of the exist- 
ence of such a set. The text-books for common schools have increased in number and 
swelled in bulk, out of all proportion to the legitimate objects and wants of our 
schools. And the practical standard of instruction to be aimed at is the contents com- 
prised within the covers of these numerous and overgrown text-books. The result is 
that teachers and pupils’ exhaust their time and strength on the masses of details of 
little worth contained in the text-books of a part of the studies proper for the com- 
mon school, while other subjects of great practical utility are comparatively neglected. 
This, I believe,is a grave defect in our American elementary schools. As one of 
the means of remedying this evil, it seems to me desirable that the educational 
authority of each State should prepare and issue, with the indorsenent of its sanction, 
such a programme as I have suggested, containing a scheme of instruction irrespect- 
ive of text-books. This scheme should consist of two parts, the one adapted to the 
wants and capabilities of ungraded district-schools and the other to the conditions of 
graded city- or village-schools. I do not take extreme ground against the use of text- 
books. In teaching most branches, text-books are a convenience, if not a necessity, 
especially in the case of teachers of ordinary qualifications. But text-books, as they 
exist, afford no adequate substitute for a rational scheme of instruction. 

If the State-anthorities should put forth programmes as here proposed, they would 
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‘at once be compared and criticised in the light of whatever pedagogical experience 
and pedagogical science we possess, and thus we should arrive at the soundest judg- 
ment on this important matter. 

It is the appropriate business of educators to adapt educational institutions and 
means to the wants of the time and place in which they exist. New demands must be 
met by new provisions, while requirements that have become useless or obsolete should 
be abolished or modified. Our fathers had no such educational problem as this to deal 
with. In the earlier history of the common school it was taken for granted that its 
function was to teach reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic, and nothing 
more. In fact, reading and writing were the only branches prescribed for common 
schools in the original act for their establishment in the Massachustts colony. Our 
fathers were fortunate that they did not have to master spelling after the modern 
fashion, else they could not have found time to subdue the wilderness. And when, 
something less than a century ago, the course of study in the common schools of Boston 
was enlarged by the introduction of “ spelling, accenting, English grammar, and com- 
position,” it was feared by some that these new language-studies would occupy the 
time which ought to be devoted to more practically useful branches, and so the com- 
mittee were petitioned to allow the boys to devote the whole of their last year of 
schooling to writing and arithmetic. 

All this has been changed. The provinces of the old learning have been greatly 
extended and vast annexations have been made by modern discovery, ‘‘and it is not 
extravagant to say that the amount of knowledge appropriate to civilization which 
now exists in the world is more than double, and in many cases more than tenfold, 
what it was about half a century ago.” This enormous increase of knowledge, in 
connection with the corresponding increase in the demands of modern civilization, 
for the practical use of knowledge, in supplying the wants, overcoming the difficulties, 
and multiplying the elegances of life, has resulted in the overloading of the curricu- 
lums of study in all classes of educational institutions. When Edward Everett entered 
Harvard College, two years were deemed amply sufficient for preparation; now six 
yeurs are scarcely adequate for the task. Much has been gained and much more re- 
mains to be achieved by improved methods and appliances of teaching, but the powers 
of the human intellect for the acquisition of knowledge are stationary, and the limits 
of those powers cannot be transcended with impunity. 


POPULAR COMPLAINTS AGAINST COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Our common schools are complained of, on the one hand, because they send ont their 
pupils with so little practical knowledge, and, on the other, because the brains of the 
children are overworked and the foundations of their health sapped by the excessive 
application required by the multiplicity of the studies. No doubt, broadly speaking, 
there is too much ground for both these apparently contradictory complaints, although 
they do not both equally apply in the case of the same school or the same local system. 
Not forgetting that the chief remedy for educational imperfections is to be sought in 
the improvement of the qualifications of teachers, I cannot help thinking that the 
evils referred to might be greatly diminished and the education imparted in our com- 
mon schools greatly advanced, both in respect to quantity and quality, if school-au- 
thorities generally could be induced to prepare a plan of instruction adapted to the 
capacities and wants of the pupils, in which should be included all the branches prop- 
erly belonging to elementary schools and from which should be rigidly excluded all 
unessential details, and which should, at the same time, limit the requirements in each 
study to a moderate and reasonable standard. I would emphasize the importance of the 
limitation of standards rather than the limitation of subjects, for I believe that com- 
mon schools are not so much overloaded by the number of the branches taught as by the 
extravagant requirements in respect to the individual branches and wrong methods of 
teaching. 
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WHAT PLACE SHOULD BE ASSIGNED TO INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The subject of this paper requires us to consider, especially, what place in such a plan 
of instruction ought to be assigned to industrial education. An intelligent treatment 
of this question demands a definite understanding of what is meant by the term “ in- 
dustrial education,” which is used rather loosely in the current educational discus- 
sions. 

Every man has two spheres of activity: the ore, his own particular profession or busi- ~ 
ness, be it what it may, that of merchant, mechanic, farmer, seaman, lawyer, teacher, 
or the like; the other, his general calling, which he has in common with all his neigh- 
bors, namely, the calling of a citizen and aman. Now, the education which fits him 
for the former of these spheres of activity is called special or professional, or, perhaps 
more properly, technical, while that education which fits him for the latter is called 
general. 

It is the design of general education to impart che training, the culture, and the 
knowledge, of whatever kind and degree, which it is desirable that a human being 
should possess, without regard to any particular vocation or pursuit in life. Its object 
is to make capable and cultivated human beings. But, in technical education, the end 
in view is not culture aud knowledge for their own sake, but information and dexterity 
with reference to their application in some special occupation. Here the aim is to im- 
part the ability and skill requisite to success in some particular vocation, to teach the 
knowledge required to fit men for some special mode of gaining their livelihood. By 
industrial education we mean specifically that large department of technical education 
which fits men for all those pursuits not comprised in what are called learned profes- 
sions. As in the case of general education, it has its different stages or grades. Its 
elementary stage is that which is requisite to form the workman of every class, espe- 
cially those persons engaged in skilled manual labor. The secondary grade is that 
designed for those who immediately superintend and direct workmen, such as foremen, 
masters, and overseers, who ought to have, besides practical skill, a considerable knowl- 
edge of science and its application to their respective branches of business. The third 
and highest grade is for those whose callings do not demand skill in manual labor, but 
high scientific attainments and a large amount of special knowledge, such as archi- 
tects, engineers, and practical chemists. Again, in each stage, this education consists 
of two parts: the theoretical and the practical. The former imparts the principles of 
science and the knowledge of their application, with the rules of the arts and the 
results of experience, so far as they can be given in schools; the latter requires actual 
work under the eye and training of a master; that is, it requires apprenticeship i in the 

work-shop or the industrial establishment. 


EDUCATIONAL ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


Now, everybody knows that a man’s success in his particular calling or profession 
depends not so much upon the accident of his apprenticeship as upon what sort of a 
mind and body he brings to it, what kind of intelligence, of conscience, and of phys- 
ical soundness and aptitude the system of general education has developed in him. 
Therefore, not only because men are men before they are merchants, mechanics, or 
farmers, but as a means of making good merchants, mechanics, and farmers, the first 
and fundamental aim of all education and of all plans of instruction should be to 
form capable and sensible men. This general “education makes a man a more intelli- 
gent shoemaker, if that be his occupation, but not by teaching him how to make 
shoes ; it does so by the mental exercise it gives and the habits it impresses.” General 
education, therefore, must not be undervalued ; it must be amply provided for and 
rigidly insisted upon; the more of it people have the better for them. ‘To sacrifice it - 
to technical education is to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. But its fanciful su- 
perfluities must be lopped off, its non-essentials discarded, and its rubbish thrown over- 
board, and then, by the side of it, and based upon it, and supplementary to it, technical 
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education, especially that great new department appropriate to all industries, must be 
universally created, organized in all its grades and varieties, and amply maintained. 
In brief, to make education as useful as possible, it must be made, as far as practica- 
ble in both of its great divisions, simple, limited, practical, acceptable to the learner, 
adapted to his character and wants and brought homie to his particular case by sub- 
division and selection. A good deal is said at the present day about raising the stand- 
ard of education. But is there not rather need of providing the means of education, 
of selecting, organizing, and administering existing knowledge to the best purpose 
and advantage? 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS IMPRACTICABLE. 


In attempting to apply these general views and considerations to the common-school- 
problem, especially with reference to industrial education, it is, perhaps, necessary to 
say a few words in the first place concerning the practicability of teaching trades or 
skilled handicrafts ; that is the practical department of industrial education in the ele- 
mentary school. Ever since Rousseau, in his ideal system, prescribed, for his model 
pupil, apprenticeship to a trade, in connection with his scholastic tuition, the idea of 
introducing the workshop into the common school has not been without its advocates. 
In France this question has at different periods occupied the attention of the govern- 
ment, and the system was put in operation in many localities under the auspices of 
the administration of public instruction. But the experiment was a failure, although 
made under fayorable conditions, and all traces of the workshop have disappeared 
from the schools where it was introduced. It is safe to say that this idea is condemned 
by all the best pedagogical authorities in the world. The all-sufficient objections to it 
are, first, that the whole of the limited period assigned to the common-school-course is 
needed for general education and the acquisition of useful knowledge; secondly, that 
at the common-school-age the physical development is not adequate to the purposes of 
most manual trades; thirdly, that it is too early for the pupils to choose their callings ; 
and fourthly, the impracticability of allowing a choice of trades on account of the cost 
involved in providing for instruction in several. It must be concluded, I think, that 
the effect of putting the workshop into the school can be no other than to make a poor 
school and a poor workshop, and to defeat the great object of common-school-edu- 
cation, that of securing the development of the mind and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge necessary for success in all industrial pursuits. 


HALF-TIME SCHOOLS CONSIDERED. 


There is another contrivance for combining school-instruction with industrial manual 
labor, known as the half-time system, which places the workshop, not in the school, 
but by its side. The theory of this plan is that the pupil is to be kept at school during 
the period prescribed by law, but that, after arriving at a certain age, say 10 or 
12, his time is to be divided between the school and apprenticeship, or manual 
labor, insome industrial occupation, in the manufactory or on the farm. The schvol- 
ing is reduced to half the usual number of hours per week. This plan originated in 
England, where it has found much favor, and it has been in operation to a limited ex- 
tent in some of the manufacturing-towns of Massachusetts. On the continent of 
Europe it has not made much progress. Very respectable English authorities main- 
tain that where this system has been tried the pupils make as much progress in their 
studies as those who attend during the whole time; that the results of three hours’ 
schooling daily are equal to those of six hours. If it is true generally that half a 
school-day is as good as a whole day, there is certainly an enormous waste of time 
and money in carrying on schools! I can conceive of schools conducted in such a man- 
ner that half the ordinary number of hours of attendance would be worth as much as 
the whole number. But it cannot be true of really good schools. And it is impossible 
that the half-time course should be generally accepted as the equivalent of the whole- 
time course, unless the obligatory years of attendance are proportionally extended. 
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Half-time-schooling, continued from 12 to 16 years of age, in connection with manual 
labor in an apprenticeship, might be as good as whole-time-schooling, extending 
only from 12 to 14 years, and perhaps better; but the half-time system, as at present 
understood, is no solution of the common-school-problem, but only a makeshift, a 
concession to the pressure of poverty and the demands for cheap child-labor in 
manufacturing-establishments. 


WHAT, THEN, IS THE PROVINCE OF THE COMMON SCHOOL? 


What, then, is the function of the common school in relation to industrial education ? 
J answer, that the common school must not be appropriated to the teaching of any spe- 
cialty, assuch. It must undertake to teach only those branches which are generally use- 
ful in all callings and in the common affairs of life, and not those which belong exclu- 
sively to particular occupations. And yet the common school of the present day must 
accomplish far more than was expected of it in former times, in respect to the range of 
subjects taught. The elements of what is called the new education, namely, science and 
art with reference to their application to industrial pursuits, must be included in 
the modern common-school-course. The introduction of this new education and the 
re-adjustment of the old, to adapt it to the new condition of things, seem to me to be 
one of the problems of common-school-instruction. The specific thing to do is to in- 
troduce as many subjects of general practical utility as possible without overloading 
the programme. There is but one mode of accomplishing this desirable object, and. 
that is by a judicious limitation of requirements and a simplification in the handling 
of the subjects. The branches of this new common-school-education, which are espe- 
cially applicable to industrial pursuits and at the same time serviceable in the 
common affairs of life, are drawing, geometry, (with the application of arithmetic to 
mensuration,) natural history, physics, and chemistry. These are the branches which 
lie at the foundation of industrial education. I take the ground that a knowledge of 
the elements of these branches is universally needed, and that knowledge it is the function 
of the common school to impart. This seems to me what is desirable and practicable in 
the way of industrial education in the schools designed for the massof children, And 
in addition to these, or, possibly, in part as a substitute, all girls should be tangh 
needle-work, and the cutting and fitting of garments, and the elements of household 
economy. 

IMPORTANCE OF DRAWING AS A COMMON-SCHOOL-STUDY. 

Of these branches of industrial edneation, I attach the greatest importance to draw- 
ing as being the most universally useful, both as a means of general culture and as an 
instrument of practical utility; it is a thing of use in every department of business 
and in every condition in life; it is in itself an expressive language, easily depicting 
to the eye what no words, however well chosen, can represent; it is the best means 
of cultivating the power and habit of accurate observation and of deveioping the per- 
ception and the love of the beautiful in nature and in art; it is the fundamental branch 
of all industrial education ; it is indispensable for the architect, the engraver, the en- 
gineer, the designer, the draughtsman, the molder, the machine-builder, the head- 
mechanic, and indeed to all skilled craftsmen; it is calculated to afford invaluable aid 
to the inventive genius of our people; it is an instrumentality for illustration which 
should be in every teacher’s hands; and, if properly taught, it more than compensates 
for the time it takes, by facilitating instruction in other branches. Scott Russell, an 
authority of the first order in respect to industrial education, says : “ Every bit of work 
which a man does has to fit into some other bit of work of some other man’s doing. Each 
man should therefore understand the plans of the complete work on whieh he and his 
fellows are engaged, in order to work well to the other’s hand, and the only way to 
get this thorough understanding of plans is to have learned to draw them himself. 
Complete plan-drawing applied to his own business is therefore essential to a good 
workman.” Drawing has been well called the sixth sense of the skilled workman. 
All our best authorities in industrial science are agreed that the manufacturing-intere 
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ests of this country are in pressing need of the development of art-culture, and the 
only adequate basis of this culture is a thorough system of elementary drawing taught 
in all cominon schools. 


INCORRECT VIEWS ABOUT THIS STUDY. 
* 


Undoubtedly the cause of our past neglect of this branch is.found in the general 
ignorance in regard to its nature, objects, and utility. Drawing bas been regarded 
as a merely ornamental study, of little or no use in practical life, to be allowed only 
to those pupils who have time on their hands, after having acquired a competent 
knowledge of what are ignorantly deemed more useful subjects. But the light is 
breaking; the reform is now fairly inaugurated, and I trust the time is not distant 
when every child will be taught elementary drawing. No time should be lost in 
making drawing an obligatory branch of instruction in the common schools of every 
State. It is nearly five years agosince this important step was taken in Massachusetts, 
and at the same time it was made obligatory on all towns and cities containing ten 
thousand inhabitants and upwards, to open free industrial drawing-schools for adults. 
This action of the legislature originated in a petition largely representing the mechan- 
ical and manufacturing-interests of the State, setting forth the disadvantages under 
which they had to compete with foreign manufacturers for want of workmen skilled 
in “drawing and other arts of design.” Subsequently a State normal art-school was 
established, for the special purpose of training teachers of drawing and the other 
departments of art-education. Each of the State normal schools has been provided 
with an art-department and a special teacher of drawing. Over all the interests of 
this department of instruction supervision is exercised by a State-director of art- 
education, an art-master possessing a rare combination of qualifications for the 
important task assigned to him. The remarkable success of this movement makes it 
plain that it was not begun too soon. The productive industries of the State will, at 
no distant day, reap a rich harvest from this educational provision. 

Practical elementary geometry is another of these industrial branches which has been 
most unaccountably neglected in our common schools. Nearly fifty years ago Josiah 
Holbrook advocated the teaching of this subject in primary schools, and prepared some 
charts and a little manual to facilitate this object, and, when a child, a few weeks in a 
school where this plan had been adopted, gave me all the knowledge of geometry that I 
carried with me to college; and it was a knowledge which I have always regarded as 
of no small practical value. Several years ago ex-President Hill, of Harvard College, 
prepared a little text-book for teaching children from 5 to 8 years of age the ele- 
ments of geometry. Such instruction, he contended, should precede the logical drill 
required by such a book as Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. The key to his idea 
of the treatment of the subject is contained in a sentence in the preface, in which he 
says, “I have avoided reasoning, and simply given interesting geometrical facts, fitted, 
I hope, to arouse a child to the observation of phenomena and to the perception of 
forms as real entities.” Practical geometry would be taught, of course, in connection 
with mensuration of angles, surfaces, and solids, on the one hand, and in connection 
with drawing on the other, in the solution of geometrical problems by the use of the 
compasses and ruler. These implements are peculiarly the scholar’s tools, and I men- 
tion it as a curious pedagogical fact that in Germany and Austria all the pupils of the 
common schools are required by law to be provided with them. President Hill looked 
at this subject in its relations to culture, but Scott Russell, looking at it as a technical 
study, says: ‘ Every workman should, for the most part, be able to conceive clearly and 
accurately, in his own mind, the shape of everything he may have to make or work 
with. This makes it a first condition of skill that he should master shape in his own 
mind, and that mastery requires him to be a geometer. If that were true there might 
be written over every skilled workshop the substance of the ancient Greek inscription, 
‘No man ignorant of geometry enters here.’” 

It is not necessary in the elementary stage to demonstrate geometrical propositions, 
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but to learn the construction of geometrical forms and to acquire a knowledge of the 
most important geometrical facts in their relations to practical life. 

No one will question the value of the knowledge of physical science as a means of 
economizing and utilizing both time and labor. The application of science to the 
productive industries has multiplied the comforts and conveniences of life to an extent 
which it is impossible to estimate. But there yet remains a rich harvest to be reaped 
from the advantages of such a general elementary knowledge of the physical sciences 
as is capable of being imparted in the common school. ‘ Our whole working power 
depends on knowing the laws of the world; in other words, the properties of the things 
which we have to work with, and to work among, and to work upon.” The mass of 
people must, of course, rely for the greater part of this knowledge on the few experts 
who devote themselves to its several departments. But an elementary knowledge of 
scientific truths is essential for every human being, and this elementary knowledge the 
common school should give. 

The object-lessons in the primary grades serve as an introduction to this knowledge. 
In the higher classes the most useful truths and facts in natural history, natural philos- 
ophy, and chemistry are to be taught, not by committing to memory the words of text- 
books, but by actual observation and experiment. EZXvery common school should have 
its museum of natural history and the necessary apparatus for the simplest experiments 
in physics and chemistry. 


PRESENT WASTE OF TIME IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


It may be said, and doubtless will be said, that all this knowledge is very useful, but 
it cannot be given in the common schools; that there is no room or time for the studies 
I have enumerated, if justice is done to what are called the indispensable branches. 

This leads to the question of the proper limitations of studies and to the question of 
methods of teaching, questions which can be only touched upon here. But I want to 
say that I think there is an immense waste of time on the studies usually taught in 
the common schools in various ways, and that if the time of teachers and pupils were 
properly utilized all that I propose could be accomplished. Take spelling. Why 
should a child who will have little use to make of spelling be kept drilling on this 
barren branch until he can spell a hundred per cent. of picked words? Why should 
years be occupied in memorizing, or learning in any way, the contents of a large text- 
book on geography ? Why should a pupil be kept on arithmetic until he can solve the 
most difficult problems at sight ? Why should these things be insisted upon to the 
entire neglect of the fruitful subjects I have called the new education? By the proper 
limitation and simplification of the old branches time enough might be gained for the 
new ones. 

And then I must take the liberty to say here that I think the prevailing theory in this 
country, in respect to the method of elementary teaching, is, to say the least, open to 
criticism. That theory maps out the child’s mind into certain faculties and proceeds 
to administer what is supposed to be the needed discipline to each with a view to pro- 
duce a harmonious development. I donot mean to say that valuable results may not 
be produced in this way; but, so far as common schools are concerned, I believe better 
practical results would be reached, by beginning with mapping out the knowledge 
which it is desirable for the pupil to possess, and then teaching these branches in their 
proper order, in the most straightforward and practical way, giving no exercises with 
special reference to mental gymnastic training. By this course, I think, there would 
be a vast gain, not only in the useful knowledge acquired, but in the effective mental 
discipline imparted. 

I do not mean to say that a knowledge of the science of the human mind is useless 
to the teacher of an elementary school. The more of this knowledge he has the better. 
If he understands the order of the development of the mental faculties he can more in- 
telligently adapt his teaching to the capacities of his pupils, and thus economize their 
power of learning and his own power of teaching. In framing a course of elementary— 
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instructien, it is necessary to regard both the principles of psychology and the wants 
of practical life. But itseems to me that the plan of common-school-instruction, which 
seems to be much in vogue in this country, and which might be designated as the har- 
monious and symmetrical-development plan, has not been a success, and that it is not 
likely to meet the wants of our times. For one, I find myself more and more inclined 
to favor the plan of selecting the most practically useful subjects of instruction, and of 
teaching as many of them as possible by the shortest and most comprehensive meth- 
ods. If this course is pursued, I feel sure that, during the proper period of common- 
school-instruction, not only a competent knowledge of what have been called the com- 
mon English branches may be acquired, but also a very useful amount of knowledge 
of the elements of the industrial branches I have mentioned. And this is no mere 
theory, unsustained by facts of experience. It is actually done where common-school- 
education has been most systematically developed. The Prussian programme to which 
I referred affords an illustration. Let such a scheme be carried out in a rational way, 
and there would be no just ground of complaint, either that our pupils were over- 
worked or that they were not properly instructed in matters pertaining to the practi- 
cal affairs of life. 


Mr. NEWELL, of Maryland. Mr. President, a few thoughts have been 
suggested by the able and exhaustive paper that has just been read, 
which I will take the liberty to place before the department. 

In the first place I would say, contrary to what Mr. Philbrick advanced 
in his paper, that in the State of Maryland we have endeavored to map 
out a programme for the use of all schools under the grade of high 
school. The plan is uniform. The State-board have undertaken to 
eliminate from the ordinary course of instruction the matters which 
they thought might best be dispensed with. They have endeavored to 
group together the courses of study in the order in which they thought 
they ought to be pursued. Their object has been to map out a very 
general chart and to give very minute instructions for both teachers 
and pupils to pursue. After the 1st of July next the State of Maryland 
will require all teachers, of every grade, to be examined in the elements 
of geometry and in physiology, before they can get certificates as teach- 
ers. One year has been given them to make preparation for this exami- 
nation. 

I feel a little disappointed, Mr. President, in the contents of the paper 
that we have heard read. And, in speaking for a very few minutes on 
this point, I hope the department will indulge me if I speak rather as 
a person who is doubting and looking for information, and as submit- 
ting suggestions to arouse the thoughts of others, than as one who 
has already come to a conclusion. And, while I have thought a 
great deal on the matter, but have not come to any conclusion at all, it 
is clear that there is a difference between the three departments of ed- 
ucation alleged in the paper by Mr. Philbrick: that which is scientific, 
whether of a low or of a high degree; that which is technical ; and that 
which lies intermediate between the two, and which we designate by 
the term industrial. Between these two, the scientific and the tech- 
nical, there lies a large arable ground, which can be cultivated if we 
only know how to do it. It seems to me, Mr. President, that among 
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the just complaints which are mentioned with regard to our common- 
school system, taken in a general aspect, is this one, which deserves 
our attention: that the school-room tends to make pupils too much of 
school-boys and school-girls, and too little of practical young men and 
young women. We have many instances of boys and girls who have 
gone through the ordinary routine of school-instruction, who are fair 
spellers and readers, who can go through the books and answer more 
questions in geography and in history than I can do, for one, and yet 
who have no sense of the application of these branches of which they 
have acquired a knowledge, and who feel utterly lost when they come 
into active life and attempt to turn these school-room-accomplishments 
to practical purpose. To illustrate: It was the general belief—and I 
don’t know whether the theory has dropped out of existence yet or not 
—that a boy might go through the ordinary school-process of book- 
keeping and be pronounced by his teacher as a very fair book-keeper, 
and yet when he came into the actual business of life he had to begin 
at the A B O’s and learn anew again before he was competent for the 
practical work. And this kind of education, this superficial knowledge, 
which is of no use beyond the school-room, I think obtains almost every- 
where. 

Still further. The complaint runs, whether justly or not I will not 
say—and let it be remembered that Iam not speaking dogmatically, 
but merely throwing out these suggestions as they occur to my mind— 
that the work of the school-room exclusively pursued for eight or ten, 
and, in some cases, twelve, years, terminates in making the boy or girl - 
an enemy to hard work. Now, I put the case very broadly. Let the 
boy come out of the school with the idea that what he has learned in 
school can be transmuted into a force which will stand in the place of 
hard work. I remember several lines in the spelling-book which illus- 
trate this absurdity : 


For learning was the only thing 
That made poor Pepin’s son a king. 

And this false idea as to the value of knowledge has taken a strong 
hold on the minds of the uneducated. They think it is something which 
will enable the boy to do without work. I have heard over and over 
again, in my own experience, the admonition, “If you don’t go to school 
and learn, you will have to go to the fields and work.” 

Now, Mr. President, I hold that this is a false view ; that the proper 
view to be taken is just the opposite: that if you have this education, 
and will then work, you will be the better workman. But under no cir- 
cumstances can intellectual cultivation take the place of honest, hard 
labor. 

Just a little further: Is it fair that the cultivation of the head should 
be to the exclusion of the hands? In other words, that intellectual 
labor, pursued for eight or ten or twelve years, to the utter exclusion of 


bodily labor, tends to unfit a man for bodily labor? Should therenot 
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be within the proper limits of our common-school-curriculum such a 
course of training as will teach the boys and girls that, while intellect- 
ual labor is great and is good, manual labor must be performed by 
somebody or other ; that there is no disgrace to the girl in sweeping the 
floor ; that it is just as useful for a graduate of the high school to know 
how to cook a beefsteak as to know how to read and analyze; that, 
while they may properly learn to trace the earth along the chart from 
one end to the other and give glowing descriptions of everything they 
see on the way, it is of more importance to know those little minutize 
of housekeeping upon which the comfort and happiness of human be- 
ings depend? And the poor boy, while he plods and toils in absurd prob- 
lems, should not forget that the knowledge thus acquired is not of so 
much importance as the cultivation of the hands. 

Mr. Z. RicHarps. Mr. President, I want here to express the gratifica- 
tion I have experienced in listening to the very clear and able paper 
that has been read by Mr. Philbrick. It seems to me that he has struck 
at the very root of the matter. I am pleased also with the remarks 
made by Mr. Newell. I think the suggestions thrown out by Mr. Phil- 
brick with reference to the changes needed in elementary education are 
such as should impress the mind of every gentleman here to-day. I 
know that to carry out the views advanced would work a revolution. 
We all know that it would revolutionize our whole system of elementary 
education in almost all parts of our country. I ask, ought not the sys- 
tem to be revolutionized? I verily believe so. 

I want to allude to one point in the paper just read in reference to 
what has heretofore been considered as almost all that was necessary in 
the primary schools, to wit, reading and writing and arithmetic and 
geography. Now, I think we have placed too high an estimate upon 
the importance of these branches. The great difficulty, Mr. Chairman, 
is that nine-tenths of our children go forth from our common schools not 
able to read. They can call the words; they can repeat them ; but they 
are not able to read in the true sense of the term. I can take a so-called 
good English scholar, a graduate from one of our grammar-schools, if 
you please, and put a Latin reader, or Cicero, or Sallust into his hands, 
and while he can call the words, while he can give them a sort of 
pronunciation—of course he can give the English pronunciation—yet he 
cannot read in the true sense of the term. And why? Because he does 
not know what the language means. And that is the difficulty, Mr. 
President, with nine-tenths of the scholars that go forth from our public 
schools. Terms are introduced, expressions are used, forms of descrip- 
tion and styles of language with which he is almost as unfamiliar when he 
leaves the school-room as when he first commenced. We want that he 
should have the ability to read understandingly. And the first book 
put into the hands of the child should be that which teaches those 
elements, those terms of language, if you please, which he will have to 
become familiar with when he enters upon the active affairs and busi- 
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ness of life. Take any of the boys of our schools, if you please who 
have graduated, many of them from our high schools, our grammar- 
schools, and how many are there of them that can tell every particular 
part of that chair, and give me the terms correctly as the mechanic who 
made it himself would use them? Take this as in application to every 
one of the arts and in almost every variety of business that we have in 
this country. Ask any one of these graduated pupils to describe the 
difference between two chairs or between any two objects that have 
similar names, and you will find that nine-tenths of them are barren in 
the knowledge of terms necessary to give a satisfactory explanation. 
The difficulty is that our first lessons in reading are defective in this 
respect. What are we to do? I would have our books made up of 
something besides nonsense, as they are almost universally now in our 
elementary schools. The reading-books should be such as to bring in 
use those terms which the child shall use in after-life. It is inlanguage 
that the child needs to be qualified as well as in things. If he under- 
stands the meaning of the terms which he sees in his books, he is becom- 
ing qualified, not only in the meaning of words, but in things. 

This is the true way, it seems to me, for this system which you call 
practical education to be introduced into our primary schools. It should 
begin in our primary schools—the first elements, of course. 

Now, I am deeply interested in this subject, and I hope gentlemen 
here will feel the importance of the principles laid down in that paper 
sufficiently well to use their efforts in carrying them out and in seeing 
that they are more generally understood and felt in all parts of our 
country. 

General EATon. If there is no special business now before the depart- 
ment, I move an adjournment until 7 o’clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EVENING-SESSION. 


The department came to order at 7 o’clock, and President Wilson in- 
troduced Professor H. C. Spencer, who said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It gives me great pleasure at this time to be able to present to each 
of the individual members of this department a copy of the Theory of Spencerian 
Penmanship. 

Professor Spencer then distributed the work referred to. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR WALTER SMITH. 


At the close of the distribution the president introduced Prof. Walter 
Smith, art-director of the State of Massachusetts, who read a paper upon 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


This subject, upon which I am to address you, appears to be one that has a daily- 
increasing interest for educators. It comes under discussion at the meetings of teach- 
ers; is the subject of letters and leading articles in educational and other newspapers 
and of reviews in magazines and ‘periodicals. : = 
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Having studied this matter for the last; twenty-five years with the incentive of love 
and the opportunity given by having nothing else to do, it may be supposed that the 
subject, in most of its phases, is somewhat familiar to me. I have watched the devel- 
opment ab ovo of this branch of education in some countries of the Old World, and it 
becomes an all-absorbing subject to me to observe its development in the New. 

It is with much satisfaction that I see the general interest now felt in industrial 
drawing and its consideration with an earnestness by educators that shows the im- 
portance attached to it. And it is fortunate for this country that the attention of 
leading educators is being given to the matter after its possibility has been demon- 
strated, so that the subject for consideration is relieved from the theoretical question 
of whether it is possible to teach industrial drawing, and is confined to the practical 
question of whether it is desirable, and, if desirable, what is the best way of teaching it. 

There can be no doubt that in the field of education a great transformation is occur- 
ring,so important that the days we live in will probably be regarded in future centu- 
ries as a historical epoch of the first order. It has been brought about by the social 
revolution in the condition and circumstances of the masses of the people which the 
last hundred years have been gradually developing ; and this change has established as 
an ideal educational standard the thorough and equal education of all. 

Compared with such a result the education of the past, previous to the last hundred 
years, had as an ideal the higher education of a few, the few being the governing and 
professional classes, and a condition ia which ignorance was undisturbed bliss for the 
rest of mankind. 

Called upon to express these two ideals of education by two words, I would say, that 
of the past was classic, that of the future will be industrial, the first being represented 
by endowed universities, the second by free public schools. 

Before the work of the endowed-schools commission began in old England, the sub- 
jects prescribed to be taught in the endowed grammar-schools were Latin and Greek, 
with religious instruction from the Holy Scriptures, and all other subjects were regarded 
as modern frivolities, to be paid for as extras, so much a year for arithmetic, so much 
for writing,/and so much for every other or groups of other subjects. And before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, broadly speaking, the endowed grammar-schools, 
one in each large town, were the only public free schools in England, so that the people 
who were not content with a classical and biblical fare, and could not pay for extras, 
had to go away starving from this educational Barmacide feast. 

What was true in the education of children was equally true in that of men. The 
universities were a reflex of the grammar-schools; both were apparatus for creating 
rulers in church and state, and the rest of the people were found to be more easily 
governed in proportion as they were left out in the cold, educationally. 

The engineer, architect, artist, scientist, was produced by no university ; he came in 
spite of universities, who, if they noticed him at all, it was to treat him with pass- 
ive contempt or active persecution. 

Though this may have never been the case to so great an extent in this new country 
as it was in the old, yet it was to a definite degree true everywhere before the latter 
half of the last century, and now is true no longer in the sense in which it was true 
then. 

The more modern institutions for education have not been molded on the patterns 
of the old, any more than the New England grammar-school is like that established 
by Queen Elizabeth. Next to Harvard College the most important agency for the 
education of adults now existing in Boston is the Institute of Technology, and here, if 
the truth must be told, the living sciences and arts have usurped the place of the 
dead languages and Bible-history. 

Recently the study of drawing has been added to the elective studies pursued by the 
students of Harvard, and those who are curious in such matters have only to consult 
Circular No. 2, 1874, issued by the Bureau of Education, to see that Yale, aud Syracuse, 
and Cincinnati, and New York, and Philadelphia are up and doing in the specialty of 
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art-education, either adding faculties of fine arts to existing institutions or establish- 
ing independent schools of art. 

The most costly building for education now being erected in England is a technical 
school near Birmingham, for the study of every branch of industrial art, and which, 
when completed and endowed, will have cost the donor, who is a princely manfuac- 
turer, about a million of money, sterling. 

Owens College, at Manchester, a modern industrial university, is a similar institu- 
tion, devoted more especially to science, and but recently professorships of fine art 
have been established in the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, while 
the complete plan of the government-establishment at South Kensington ineludes 
schools of architecture, sculpture and painting, navigation, music, mining and engi- 
neering, natural history, the science of food, and other educational agencies which 
may be described as technical; comprising together a National Industrial University, 
which may be called both an expression and satisfaction of the wants of modern society, 
as Oxford and Cambridge were of medizval society. 

This change, which is so plainly developing in the education of adults, cannot exist 
here or elsewhere without having its reflex in the public schools in the elementary 
education of children. 

People have to be prepared for industrial rather than contemplative lives; and the 
great division of labor which is now the rule in almost every occupation, makes it 
necessary for each of us to know some one thing very well indeed. 

If we consider how large a proportion of occupations depend upon habits of accuracy 
and powers of observation, we shall see from this stand-point that all education tend- 
ing to develop these characteristics will be most valuable in practical life, whether 
the individual be directly employed in constructive industry or not. In the formation 
of these habits no other agencies are more influential than the seeing eye and the cun- 
ning hand used in concert, the one in perception, the other in expression, both being 
indicative of the mental ability to perceive the truth. At the same time that the exer- 
cise of the senses of sight and touch reflects mental perception, it not unfrequently 
creates the power to perceive. . 

Over the door of every school of art or drawing-class-room I would have inscribed, 
in the words of the psalmist, ‘‘Thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things;” for 
the criticism which our right hand makes upon our knowledge, when attempting to 
draw for the first time something we thought we knew quite well, is apt to be a very 
terrible thing indeed. 

And to any one who doubts this statement, and is a novice at drawing, let me sug- 
gest that he take a pencil] and paper and sit down and draw a portrait from nature of 
the loveliest person he knows and admires. When done, submit it to the examination of 
his subject, and I prophesy that not only his hand but his eyes and his ears will teach 
him some very terrible things, generally relating to his own utter want of perception 
of the first notion of the beautiful—a lamentable condition, of which he had perhaps 
been unconscious until his right hand had made it known to him. 

If drawing were of no use when acquired, it would still be worth all the time spent in 
acquiring it, because of itsi nfluence on the faculty of observation and its cultivation of 
the habit of accuracy. Allowing that drawing may be as remotely connected with a 
man’s daily occupation as half the subjects he studied at school, that itis only a species 
of mental or manual gymnastics, yet the training he gets while learning to draw would 
make him a more reliable witness in the witness-box, more faithful in testimony and 
clearer in his evidence than if he knew nothing of form or had learned but superfi- 
cially through his eyes, without his right hand having taught him the terrible things 
we all ought to know. There is, therefore, an educational as well as a commercial 
aspect of this question of industrial drawing, and it is difficult to realize which is the 
more important. 

It has been the custom in Europe to speak of scientific and artistic education as 
secondary education; something to be undertaken when general or primary education 
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is either very far advanced or completed ; as though a human being could be broken 
in by a certain set of exercises, and then hitched like a horse to a wagon, able to pull 
any load behind it. 

I doubt whether this is as wise a method of procedure as mixing a little secondary 
instruction with primary from the first stages. Object-lessons, which are of so univer- 
sal interest to children, are really elementary-art and science-instruction, and the best 
preparation for that advanced work in either which would come under the sigsoriB hia 
of secondary education. 

It must be taken for granted, then, that the arrangement of elementary education is 
undergoing a change, partly arising from the changes already made in the education of 
adults and partly from the increased value of skilled labor. 

The change may be of two kinds: First, new ways of teaching old subjects ; secondly, 
new subjects to be taught. My subject comes under the second heading. 

Concerning this it may be said that perhaps no other subject has been so generally 
adopted in so short a time, by all nations of civilized men, as this subject of industrial 
drawing. 

WHAT INDUSTRIAL DRAWING Is. 

A painting has been defined as “something between a thought and a thing,” the 
material expression of a thought. 

A working or industrial drawing is something necessarily existing between a thought 
and a thing, between the idea and the fact, between conception and execution. 

Only the rudest objects created by savages have been made without this medium of 
the drawing ; and what the object shall be when completed must be a matter of acci- 
dent, unless the idea be first permanently expressed by a design or drawing, and the 
same be regarded as a standard by which the work is to be judged. 

The quality of this design or drawing governs the quality of the work, for the manu- 
factured article is but an echo of the original design. And the value of the manufac- 
tured article in the market depends very largely on the skill displayed in the design ; 
so that we have, by direct relationship, the value of many manufactures depending in 
a straight line on industrial drawing. 

The two great arguments for studying the subject, therefore, are its necessity and 
its value, commercially and educationally. 

Practical industrial drawing may be said to have two departments: First, mechan- 
ical or instrumental drawing ; secondly, free-hand drawing and design; and by means 
of these two the constructive industry of the world is carried on. 

By mechanical drawing accuracy of work is secured; by free-hand drawing and 
design, originality and beauty of workmanship are attained. Hach is of more impor- 
tance than the other in some departments of industry. Thus, in designing houses, 
buildings, bridges, machinery, mechanism, making surveys, &c., mechanical or instru- 
mental drawing is of more importance than free-hand work; while in drawing designs 
for fabrics, such as carpets, calicoes, laces, stuffs, or for the ornamentation of paper- 
hangings, oil-cloths, or designing for pottery, glass, metal-work, and furniture, gen- 
erally, free-hand design is of more importance than mechanical drawing. 

Yet each of these departments necessitates a certain amount of knowledge of the 
other, if great success is to be achieved, for the mechanical draughtsman and designer 
will sometimes find himself compelled to rely on his hand and eye when instruments 
fail, because they cannot think; and the ornamentist without a considerable knowledge 
of mechanical drawing cannot be a practical designer. 

In all industrial design, therefore, the two factors of value are, first, accuracy of 
workmanship and, secondly, knowledge and skill in design, in varying proportions, 
according to the use for which the object is designed. 

To secure the first, acewracy of workmanship, the workman must learn the use of the 
implements by which alone it is attainable, and study geometrical drawing to enable 
him to apply his skill. In default of this, uneducated workmen have to rely on rule of 
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reasous for which are not understood, and which, therefore, in any emergency or new 
condition of the work, would be inapplicable and useless. To attain proficiency in 
the second, viz, knowledge and skill in design, is a longer process than acquiring mechan- 
ical skill. Here the eye must be trained to see the beautiful, the mind instructed by 
the study of good historic examples of pure ornament, the creative powers developed 
and those of observation strengthened by constant exercise. A long course of prac- 
tical drawing, from examples, from objects, and from natural forms, in which the pupil 
learns, first, to see, and, secondly, to express, and, during which intelligent instruction 
is given to him, and the exercises are made to illustrate the principles and character- 
istics of good design; this alone can produce in the pupil both knowledge of drawing 
and skill in design. 

The precise value resulting from skill in drawing is not difficult to define, for it is 
reflected on all sides, the workman, his employer, and the customer who purchases the 
work sharing in the possession of an increase of value in the object when completed. 
This leads to industrial wealth, in which all are benefited—the producer, the mer- 
chant, and the consumer. 


CAN DRAWING BE TAUGHT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 


The question now arises, is it practicable to give instruction in this subject, or in the 
elements of this subject, in the public schools ? 

My reply to such a query is, that not only is it possible to give such instruction in 
them, but if you neglect to begin it there you put it almost beyond your power to give 
the instruction elsewhere. In other words, the public school is the only place where 
it is possible to teach industrial drawing satisfactorily, and the time to begin teaching 
it is that when the most elementary subjects are begun, during the first week which 
the pupil spends in a primary school. ; 

So much of drawing is imitative and so much a matter of memory, that it is impos- 
sible to begin teaching the subject too early, when children are in the first stages of the 
merely imitative period and when impressions made and repeated on the memory are 
likely to last. 

The subject and its several elements must of course be graded to the capacities 
of the pupils, and I think that has been done by the very elementary exercises with 
which children in primary schools begin to learn. 


FALSE THEORIES. 


Before speaking on the subject of how drawing should be taught in the schools, I 
will refer to the question of what is not industrial drawing. 

Although it may have been conceded in past times that ability to draw was of some 
commercial value in several occupations and apparently necessary in many branches 
of industry, it used to be believed that to be able to draw well was a rare endowment, 
something for which its possessor had not worked—a gift, it was usually called—and 
people who were unable to draw never ceased wondering how those who could had 
come by this mysterious gift. Artemus Ward would have treated it as a conundrum, 
and have “ given it up.” 

When people failed to find an explanation why some persons had this gift and others 
lacked it, they sometimes came to the conclusion that art-power ran in families, as 
some one else remarked that wooden legs ran in some families, Both observations 
were equally profound. 

This false theory was at the root of all the wrong deductions and all the mystery. 
The gift being assumed, people were put to begin in the middle or at the end of the 
subject, and, when failure was the result, then the inference drawn (for people who could 
draw nothing else could draw inferences) was that the gift was not possessed. 

Apply this reasoning to any other subject, say reading and composition. Assume 
reading to be a gift, not acquired by patient toiling through the alphabet and words 
of one and two syllables. Let the child arrive at 10, 15, or 20 years of age without 
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instruction, and then give him a play of Shakespeare to read or a leading article for 
& newspaper to compose. When he is found unequal to such preliminary exercises, 
conclude that reading and composition are divine gifts, which have been withheld 
from that pupil. 

We should hardly have patience to listen to such urfreasonable conclusions, and yet, 
be it said with all respect to inexperience, this is precisely what has been done and 
said and thought about the subject of drawing and design, and the confused reasoning 
of many about the subject even to this day and this hour. 

The explanation why this has been and is so is that few teachers of the first order 
have been able to draw or brought into contact with drawing, so as to analyze it and 
grade it as other subjects have been studied and arranged for educational purposes: 
On the other hand, artists and draughtsmen have not been teachers, and they have, 
therefore, made no contribution to the elucidation of the matter. 

So we have had the power to teach without the power to draw possessed by teachers 
and the power to draw without the power to teach in possession of the artists; that 
is, the teaching power and drawing power held by two different individuals, like the 
two detached halves of one bank-note, which it was impossible to unite, and which: 
therefore, remained waste paper to the end of the chapter. The drawing which used 
to be taught assumed this gift, and pupils were put to make drawings of subjects they 
could not understand, and, as a rule, generally failed. The subjects were usually pic- 
tures of some sort. It was supposed that when people had imitated the pictures made 
by others long enough and closely enough then they would be able to make some for 
themselves, original and satisfactory. 

The precise relationship of these pictures to either industrial art or fine art was never 
exactly understood, but it was thought that in the artistic fabric they occupied a place 
somewhere in the foundation, and so they were thrown into the educational trenches 
and piled up as chance decided. 

DRAWING WORTHLESS AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The young lady who took drawing as one of the accomplishments was visited by 
the special teacher, and, having chosen her subject, was put through it somehow. If 
her gift was for faces, she might choose a lithograph-copy of one of Raffaelle’s Madonnas ; 
if for landscapes, one of Turner’s pictures, such as the Dream of Carthage; if Providence 
had bestowed the love of animals upon her, one of Landseer’s monarchs of the glen 
might be her choice to draw. 

The only way of describing the accomplishment of that drawing is that she was put 
_ through it. Completed, it would be carried home in triumph when the holidays came, 
to startle her parents and astonish her friends, and the work would be equal to the 
task, for, like its reputed author, that drawing had been fearfully and wonderfully made. 

That sort of drawing treated as an accomplishment or pursued as an amusement was 
absolutely worthless. It never taught anybody anything. Ask a young lady, whose 
choice pictures adorned the ancestral walls, to draw you anything you wanted, and you 
might be sure she would reply that that was not her style. She had been taught to 
draw some one thing, as a parrot is taught to say one thing, and her skill had the 
same relationship to drawing as the parrot’s would have to language. 

This was not industrial drawing. It was trickery, not education; and in consider- 
ing this subject we may be sure that such quackery and specifics as that must be dis- 
carded, root aud branch, before we begin to understand it at all. 

We must clear the decks of all the “ gift” and “ genius” cargo, and throw overboard 
all beliefs in specifics and all disbelief in the equal ability of all to do the work required 
from each, and then lay over on a new tack altogether, which is to be a rational course 
leading us somewhere worth going. 

HOW IS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING TO BE TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLS ? 

The question of how industrial drawing is to be taught in the schools may be divided 

into two vhases: (1) By whom is it to be taught? (2) What are the subjects to be 
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From experience here and elsewhere it would appear that the only way in which the 
whole of the school and classes can be reached is by the regular school-teachers under- 
taking the work of teaching drawing. The employment of special teachers to give in- 
struction in elementary drawing to the pupils of public schools, because the teacher is 
incompetent to do it, is both a reflection on the ability of the teacher and a magnify- 
ing of the difficulty of learning to draw in the eyes of the pupil. 

The most satisfactory method of introducing drawing into the schools is for the 
school-committee to employ a good teacher of drawing to give normal lessons to the 
teachers of the public schools, taking them over the course of work adopted for the 
schools and which they will have to teach. Then the special teacher may act as su- 
pervisor of the work carried on by the regular teachers in the schools, and also give 
instruction in more advanced subjects to pupils in the high schools. By such an 
arrangement the responsibility of the regular school-teacher is not decreased, nor her 
influence over her pupils weakened, as would inevitably be so if a special teacher took 
her class out of her hands because she was unable to teach it. 

Suppose that the teachers have had no instruction, then they should be taught afew 
lessons before beginning to teach the subject, and this will enable them to keep well 
ahead of their pupils. It is always to be remembered that drawing is so much a mat- 
ter of the understanding, so much a question of arithmetic and geometry, that teach- 
ers are more than half educated to draw before they draw a line; and, therefore, it is 
not unreasonable to say they are competent to teach it before they have had much 
personal instruction. 

I have observed a general agreement among experienced educators that the only 
practical means by which this subject can be generally introduced is by the employ- 
ment of the regular teachers to teach it. I may add, also, from a careful scrutiny of 
the results following both experiments—first, the teaching by special teachers, and, 
secondly, the teaching by the regular teachers—that the best results follow the teach- 
ing by the regular teachers, and, therefore, on all accounts, it is the best arrangement 
to make. 

THE SUBJECTS TO BE TAUGHT. 


It will be seen, from the description already given of what industrial drawing is, 
that the two broad divisions of the subject are (1) mechanical, geometrical, or in- 
strumental, and (2) free-hand drawing and design, &e. 

What is required in the workshop we must teach in the schools, or, rather, we must 
make the foundation for workshop-skill and practice by the education given in the 
school-room. That is really the great revolution in teaching the subject which is now 
going on. Instead of teaching the child to produce pretty sketches, of no use or value 
to anyone, we have to teach him accuracy of work and originality. 

The basis of all industrial art is geometrical drawing, and, therefore, it forms the 
most important element in industrial drawing. 

Every child should be taught the use of the ruler, square, and compass, as soon as he 
begins to draw, to a degree suitable to his comprehension. The use of these imple- 
ments, by which a high standard of accuracy can be attained even by a child, will fix 
a standard of accuracy in the child’s mind that will influence all his work, whether 
done by the free hand or mechanically. This mental standard of accuracy constitutes 
one-half, at least, of the power to draw, for it creates the knowledge of good and 
evil. Hand-skill comes as a necessity of this knowledge of right and wrong; comes 
by practice, as inevitably as that a hungry child finds the way to its mouth. 

Visible expression is a reflex of the mentalimage. The first thing for us to do, then, 
is to insure a correct image or idea in the brain. If you want a child to have a correct 
idea of the difference between a.square and an oblong, let him construct both figures 
with the ruler and compass, mechanically accurate, the work of his own hand, and 
forever afterward, when he has to draw these forms by the free hand, he will have 
the true form in his mind and eye, haunting him like his conscience, and a critical 
power behind his hand which will be content with nothing less than truth. ~— 
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Forms are either regular or irregular, the first being comparatively simple of com- 
prehension, the second more difficult to understand and interpret. It is by a knowl- 
edge of the regular we can estimate the character of the irregular, its irregularity. 
The obvious progress, therefore, is to become acquainted, first, with the simpler geo- 
metrical forms, and then to go on to the more complex,shapes, either of curvature or of 
perspective effects. 

How the subjects should be arranged in the natural order of progression, I will now 
endeavor to describe, taking the schools in the order of— 

(1) Primary ; 

(2) Grammar; and 

(3) High schools. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In primary schools, for scholars between the ages of 5 and 8 or 5 and 9, the following 
subjects of elementary drawing may be taught: (1) Geometrical definitions, forms, 
ruled or struck; (2) free-hand outline-drawing, from copies on blackboard or from 
eards on slates; (3) original design, elementary; (4) drawing from dictation ; and (5) 
drawing from memory. 

This may seem a formidable list of studies for babies between the ages of 5 and 9 
years. It is, however, formidable only at first sight. For, if we look closely into it 
no one of the subjects alone is difficult if the exercises are kept simple, as they should 
be. And, if no oneis difficult, it becomes the question whether any one should be alone 
taught, or all five. 

You will observe that they are all only variations of the same exercise, and not alto- 
gether different subjects. Thus,if under the head of No. 1, geometrical definitions, a 
square of two inches side be drawn, and under the head of No. 2, drawing from the black- 
board, the same square be drawn free-hand, and under No. 3, original design, the square 
be filled with lines or little circles or crosses, and under No. 4, drawing from dictation, 
the square be drawn, step by step, from the teacher’s description, withont a copy, and 
under No. 5, drawing from memory, the square and the design already made be drawn 
from memory, without either description or copy, then, you would have five different 
modes of teaching the same subject, which, by their variety, I claim, will teach it to 
the child more interestingly and more efficiently than if only one were adopted. In 
the regularly alternated lessons, more variety of subjects should be actually resorted to 
by the teacher, for, the less monotonous the lessons, the better the children will draw, 

It has been questioned whether children so young as those between 6 and 12 years of 
age should be allowed to handle ruler and compasses; whether it is possible for them 
to learn the use of these implements so young. 

As to the possibility, I may say that in the English national schools the children 
are annually examined by the government-inspectors in three subjects of drawing, viz, 
geometrical drawing, object-drawing, and free-hand outline-drawing. The limit of age 
of the pupils in this grade of examinations is from 6 to 12 years. Having prepared 
many thousands of such children for these examinations and seen many thousands 
pass them, for a period of nearly twenty years, I, for one, am prepared to believe in its 
possibility. 

And if any objector raises the argument that American children are less intelligent 
than Europeans, I am prepared, from my own observation, to deny so ridiculous a state- 
ment. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


It is of some advantage to a teacher to be the parent of a crowd of small children upon 
whom he has the right to experiment. That is how I am situated, and their occasional 
presence in my studio, as subjects of experiment, is some compensation for other trials 
which cannot be imagined by the childless and need not be described by parents. Be- 
tween the ages of 3 months and 12 years I have had nine children to experiment on, 
and so I can catch one at almost any age, limited to 12, and test any theory upon him 
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without undue cruelty to the offspring of myneighbors or employers. Of the age of 4 
LT have a little girl who enjoys the rudest health and a power of destructibility which 
in itself is a sufficient evidence of original sin. She has been recently introduced by 
me to two sets of instruments: the first, a knife and fork; the second, a pair of com- 
passes. The use of the compasses she acquired in about five minutes, and her circles 
have the merit of being round. She soon. discovered which point of the compasses 
would stick into anything and which point made a black mark, and can be trusted to 
amuse herself with the instrument without imminent danger to anything in particular. 
But about the use of the knife and fork, the tale is not so satisfactory. Suicide was 
imminent when she brandished her new weapons and bodily danger to all within a 
certain radius of her experiments. She eats now with a spoon. 
You know the story of the three men who went to sea in a bowl. It concludes: 


Had the bow] been stronger 
My song had been longer. 


Had little Winifred’s life been less precious she might yet be struggling with a knife 
and fork. 

With this experience I am prepared to maintain that a child can be taught the use of 
a pair of compasses before it can handle a knife and fork, though from my observa- 
tion I believe the time will come when she will be able to handle a knife and fork also. 
Concerning drawing from the blackboard perhaps I need say nothing, because it is 
generally conceded that children may be taught to draw by use of blackboard-illus- 
tration better than by other methods alone. Drawing from dictation, in which the 
teacher describes the size, position, and shape of simple forms, without illustrating on 
the board or allowing the children to have any copy before them, and the children 
have to draw from the mental image created by the teacher’s verbal description, is a 
most invaluable exercise, both in drawing and in its influence on other studies. It 
creates close attention on the pupil’s part and enables the teacher to find out whether 
the terms used in teaching are understood by the pupil; if not, the drawing clearly 
shows the extent and nature of the misunderstanding. The exercise keeps the teacher 
alive to the value of clearly-given instruction, concisely expressed, and the practice 
of lessons so given is as interesting to the children as solving a puzzle, for they are 
unconscious of how the drawing willturn out, and their curiosity is aroused as each 
line is added and the form of the pattern or object begins to develop. 

Drawing from memory is as important and as necessary as drawing itself. We draw 
that we may learn, not learn to draw for the sake of drawing. It is as easy to remem- 
ber anything we have drawn as to remember how to spell the common words, and will 
eventually be as easy to reproduce any design we have ever made as an act of the 
memory, as it is to remember the names of the States or of foreign countries. Thatisa 
valuable power, to be as certainly obtained as the ability to draw in the first place. 

Perbaps the one subject in the list of studies for primary schools about which 
people express the most surprise is that of 


ORIGINAL DESIGN. 


To understand it we must remember that design consists in re-arranging old mate- 
rials, as well as in inventing new forms. A cipher or unit of design, wh.ch may have 
been in use for ages and in all countries, may be so disposed as to its arrangement as to 
make ap invention or design, and in teaching the subject this is the form which the 
exercise takes. A leaf drawn from the blackboard, taken as the subject, and some 
condition as to its use being given, such as that it shall be repeated round a center, to 
to fill a square or circle, or repeated in a horizontal direction, to make a border, any 
child who can draw at all will be able to exercise his ingenuity and skill in arrang- 
ing such material. Or,evenif a natural form be considered too difficult, a series of ar- 
bitrary signs or forms may be used, such as three sizes of circles, or thick and thin 
lines, or curved lines only, or a contrast of curved and straight lines, to be so used 
by the child as to produce a pleasing arrangement. 
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This is not done so much for the achievement which comes of it as that the child 
shall feel the necessity of arranging something, feel master of his lesson, and do it well 
or badly as he can, but do it somehow. 

I have seen a room full of children in a primary school absorbed in designing, so 
completely absorbed as hardly to notice the presence of visitors, and out of a class of 
forty children I have picked the designs of nearly twenty as being not only original 
but tasteful. 

If I am asked whether it is well to thus tax little children, I should say that draw- 
ing is much less of a tax than even the elements of arithmetic, for in the one there is 
present enjoyment and in the other the labor of remembering tables. Moreover, it has 
been wisely said by a lady who made mankind her study, “ Man is a designing animal ;” 
and, if so, the faculty of design may as well be gently exercised from the first, and in a 
useful direction, as to let it run to seed or impel its owner into mischief and trouble as 
a vent for this creative faculty. 

But the work of children in primary schools must necessarily be very imperfect. It 
would be a dreadful catastrophe to find a child in a primary school who could either 
draw well or do anything else well, except look happy and have a good time. The 
seeds, however, should be planted early, if they are to grow strong, and every idea 
which a child fairly lays hold of before the age of 10 is going to influence all the after- 
life. : 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS, 


In the grammar-school-period, extending from 8 or 9 to 15, we have an average of 
six years, the time when the great mass of the people receive their education. 

From the grammar-school the boy goes into the workshop, or office, or store, and his 
opportunities of improvement afterward are only such as he can find in his leisure 
time, if he has any. It is here, therefore, where the actual education of the mechanic 
is given, for, though the professional man passes through the high school, and univer- 
sity, and the technical school before he is supposed to be fit for professional work, the 
mechanic leaves the grammar-school for the practical duties of life. With the experi- 
ence already gained in the primary school, the drawing in the grammar-schools may be 
made thoroughly serviceable to the future mechanic; and before he leaves school, at 
15 years of age, he may become a practical draughtsman, wanting only the knowledge 
of specialties to be able to apply his skill to any industrial process requiring delicacy 
of hand and nicety of workmanship. 

In the grammar-school the pupil should be taught the three subjects of (1) plane 
geometrical drawing, (2) model- and object-drawing, and (3) original design, occasional 
lessons only being given in dictation- and memory-drawing. 

Concerning the time which should be given to drawing, remembering its importance 
as a subject of practical education, two hours per week could profitably be devoted to 
the subject; that is, if strong results are to be expected ; and if this be distributed over 
three subjects, giving 40 minutes to a lesson, a material progress may be made each 
year. 

We have been at work for too short'a time on this methodical instruction in draw- 
ing to see the results which other countries have already secured. But we have seen 
enough to prove that it depends on whether we teach drawing sensibly or not at all, 
which will settle the question as to whether America shall become an artistic country, 
with her art-wealth created by her own citizens, and not imported in foreign ships. 
The question of whether drawing can be well taught by the regular teachers and 
whether designing can be taugh{ in the grammar-schools has been fairly tried and 
finally settled by our experience in Boston, and settled triumphantly in the affirmative. 

Many years ago that most sagacious of educators, the superintendent, Mr. Phil- 
brick, not only decided the matter in the affirmative, but created the examples by 
which it could be commenced. Our more recent experience has only carried his plans 
a step further, not altered or changed -them; but amore generous confidence in the 
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value of this branch of education has enabled us to develop his ideas into practical, 
educational results. 

The annual exhibitions of the public schools of Boston, when every class displays 
exercises in every subject taught in it, so far as drawing is concerned, have placed be- 
yond all question or cavil the fact that children can be taught to draw and taught to 
design. Andin the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., where the subject has been introduced 
into the schools less than two years, I have seen designs for cotton-prints, for wall- 
papers, for encaustic tiles, and also elementary exercises from each class of the gram- 
mar-schools, which were quite remarkable for originality and purity of taste. 

All that remains for us to consider is whether the results attained have that prac- 
tical value in education which has been claimed; the possibility of attaining then: 
is placed beyond discussion. 

In the grammar-schools, the elements of building, construction, and planning have 
been sometimes taught, with much interest to the pupils, and a boy who is set the task 
of planning a house will soon learn more about houses than he ever cared to know 
before. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Llook forward to the time when our high schools shall not only educate refined men. 
and women, as they do now, but by the thoroughness of their education in art produce 
men and women as well fitted to become artists and designers as school-teachers. 

There is a place in high-school-education for the study of art. 

Some time should be allowed for studying the beauties of nature andart. ‘The Greek 
poets produced no better work than Greek sculptors, and the study of form, color, and 
industrial design is at least as important to the human being living in the nineteenth 
century as ancient history or the geography of Japan. 

In our Boston high schools, applied design takes the place of elementary. design as 
practiced in the grammar-schools and I have during the past month examined (1) 
designs for lace-collars and lace-curtains, (2) designs for porcelain tea-cups and saucers, 
(3) designs for oil-cloths, (4) designs for cotton-prints for dresses, (5) designs for en- 
caustic tiles, and (6) designs for paper-hangings, carpets, hearth-rugs. Moreover, if 
these designs do not show the skill of the greatest masters, I am prepared to say that 
they do show an absence of wrong principles and bad design. The pupils have been 
taught enough to know what is suitable to the fabrics or objects they are designing ; 
and, though their work is not so refined, chaste, and beautiful as we could wish, it is 
infinitely better than the noisy vulgarity in design made by people whose sole object 
is to create a sensation, and to be purchased by those who must be loud, if alive. 

We are prospecting, seeing the lay of the land, and can only at present make a pro- 
visional report; but, so far as we have seen the promised land of the future, there- will 
come a time when industrial education must, from its very interest and its adaptabil- 
ity to the wants of the young, form a very important part in the education given in 
the public schools. 

The average amount of time spent in schools by children is nearly 10 years. Those 
years are responsible for something. Life and its duties are serious matters, and school 
prepares us for all, either well or ill. 

There is much talk and discussion in these latter days about the high pressure we 
are putting on children. Sage committeemen examine the handwriting of a class, and, 
finding only one florrish in the tail of a g or h, come to the conclusion that we are 
piling up the educational agony, and must Arce all the fancy subjects and stick to: 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

“We must give up singing and drawing,” said a school-committeeman to me a short 
time ago, “and give more time to geography and spelling; it’s not done as well now 
as when I was at school, when we had none of these new-fangled notions to bother us. 
The children are crowded up. Why, only a few days ago my neighbor's daughter came: 
into my parlor to examine the design for our new carpet, and spent her evening in. 
sketching it, and instead of that she ought to have been having a good time or been 
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at alecture. What's the good of singing? What's the good of drawing patterns for 
carpets? And then it makes the rising generation upstarts. Only last Sunday I over- 
heard a boy at the Sunday-school say my flowered satin waistcoat was an instance of 
bad design, for it would take three Mr. Browns to show the whole pattern, and hap- 
pily there was only one. We must stop this high préssure ; it’s agoing to kill off our 
boys and girls.” 

I confess that I sympathized with this gentleman, and asked him how many of his 
children it had killed off on anaverage. He replied it didn’t matter to him so much, be- 
cause he hadin’t any children of his own, but his neighbor Dobbs had, and it was very 
hard upon Dobbs. To him I observed that I had the advantage or disadvantage, as it 
might be variously considered, over him, for I had a whole lot of children of my own, 
and could study from nature the effect of the high pressure of singing and drawing on 
average children, and I observed that, when my children were particularly happy, they 
sang the pretty songs they were taught in school, of their own free will and because 
they loved to sing; and when they were confined at home by a wet or frosty day they 
came crowding me out of my study to show them how to make their design for next 
day or the day after, and took as much comfort out of it as they would in emptying 
the sawdust out of a doll which had been in a railway-accident. 

Isaid, addressing this same committeeman, ‘‘ and, therefore, allow me to say to you, 
whose children are those of the spirit, that when you undertake in your wisdom to leg- 
islate for my children of the flesh and indulge in your fantastical and ridiculous ignor- 
ance of childhood-nature, and suppose spelling and geography are better for them than 
singing and drawing,I am going, as a father and a teacher, to stand right in front of 
your theories and impeach you as being guilty of cruelty to animals, and as one who, 
knowing nothing of children, are experimenting on an offspring of the brain, a bodi- 
less child, a myth of your sterile conception, and we, who have to wrestle with child- 
hood’s sorrows, difficulties, and troubles, have to pay the penalties of your crotchets, 
mistakes, and unwisdom. Get out.” 

And so we agreed to disagree. And I claim that,if music lightens the load which 
human beings have to carry and if drawing helps them to an occupation in the indus- 
trial epoch we are now entering, we ought to give the one and teach the other, as val- 
uable helps in different ways to the average child. 

There is another phase of the question, not altogether unimportant. It is, that, of all 
the subjects of education taught in the public schools, the power to draw well by an 
ordinary child is worth more in the open labor-market of to-day than any other sub- 
ject taught in the public schools. 

Good writing, good arithmetic, good general knowledge, are all worth something. 
Let the boys or girls who stand at the head of their classes in these subjects apply for 
employment where their attainments can be utilized, and let a boy or girl standing 
equally high in the subject of drawing apply for employment in a lithographer’s shop 
or draughtsman’s office, and I say, with some knowledge of the subject, that the boy 
who can draw is worth twice as much as the boy who can write, and can earn twice the 
wages for his skill. In conclusion, the results arrived at by our experience up to the 
present time may be thus stated: 

(1) This country in its educational provisions has not comprehended the subject of 
industrial drawing. As a consequence, the skilled labor which results from its study 
is not generally obtainable from native mechanics. The industrial products of a people 
lacking taste are less valuable than those in which taste is displayed. 

(2) Industrial drawing can only be efficiently taught in the public schools by the 
regular teachers, and therefore its introduction into any system of education need not 
be costly, and the extra expense at first incurred is limited to the temporary employ- 
ment of a special teacher. 

(3) It has been demonstrated by actual experience that every sane and physically 
sound child can be taught to draw well; that, in the large majority of the occupations 
which children of the public schools will eventually be called to fill, skill in drawing 
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would increase the value of their labor and endow them with one additional qualifi- 
cation for obtaining employment; that, without this skill of hand and education of . 
the eye, the American mechanic cannot compete with foreign workmen successfully 
and without it the American citizen is deficient in an important factor in education 
which is a source to others of both profit and enjoyment. 

(4) In a progressive age no civilized nation can afford to stand still without risking 
what it has and losing prospective developments. 

It is time, therefore, that America should consider this subject in earnest, being the 
only civilized country existing to-day whose educational legislation ignores industrial 
drawing. 

I am often asked for an opinion as to the prospects of success in art-education in this 
country, when it is fairly introduced and adopted in the schools. Perhaps the best 
answer to this would be the following statement : 

I left my country, in which this subject had already passed the stage of experiment, 
where, from my apprenticeship and professional practice, 1 was familiar with all the 
phases of this branch of education; resigned a more lucrative appointment than I now 
hold, home, friends, and relatives, to come here and throw in my lot with American 
schools. I did so because I saw, from the love for education so generally felt by the 
people, from the liberal views in regard to the whole subject of education so generally 
prevailing, that, when this matter of industrial drawing was seriously taken up, there 
would be greater facilities and better organization for a triumphant success than I 
knew to exist in any other country. From indications, which I see and know the 
meaning of, the time for this success is not far distant. 

And I have only to add, in the language of the old ballad, when that good time 
comes, 

May we all be there to see. 


[ Applause. ] 
REMARKS OF PROFESSOR HENRY. 


The president here introduced Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who said: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: I deeply regret. that I have not previously been 
able to attend the meetings of this association. 

My time has been entirely occupied, during your session, by pressing business con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institution and the Light-House Board. 

Ihave come this evening entirely unprepared to make any communication; but I 
cannot refrain from expressing my high appreciation of the admirable address which 
has just been delivered by Professor Smith on “ Industrial drawing in public schools.” 
The truths which it contains I think should be widely disseminated, and were it not, 
as I understand, that the address has been adopted for publication in the proceedings 
of this department, I would certainly ask its reference to the Smithsonian for publica- 
tion at the expense of the Smithsonian fund. 

With Professor Smith, I fully agree as to the importance of drawing as a branch of 
elementary education, and I think, with him, that it can be taught withont interfering 
with the acquisition of other veliary branches of instruction. 

The several faculties of the human mind are not simultaneously developed, and in 
a proper system of education these various faculties ought to be exercised in the order 
of their presentation. 

Among these one of the most early exhibited is that of imitation, and its exercise is 
a source of great pleasure to the young mind, and it may, therefore, be taught without 
interfering with and almost as a relief from the drudgery of the acquisition of the 
other branches. 

Further, as to the importance of drawing, I think that, as an aid in various Pursaits_ 
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in the every-day-business of life,in addition to its use in improving the powers of 
observation and of accurate discrimination, little need be said. I would, however, add 
one remark bearing on the subject, namely: that education tends to render men 
impatient under the infliction of brute Jabor. As an illustration of this, I have been 
told that, in New England, it is quite difficult to obtain a native of that section, who 
has had the advantages of a high-school-education, willing to submit to the labor of 
the plow or the ax. Such persons seek more intellectual employment, and, although 
they desert the toil of the husbandman, the loss they thus occasion is supplied more 
than tenfold by the invention of labor-saving machines. 

Now, nothing, therefore, is of greater service in the line of invention than a know!- 
edge of mechanical drawing, and therefore, to the persons whom I bave mentioned, it 
becomes an invaluable aid; but, as the hour of adjournment has arrived, I must refrain 
from detaining the audience with further comments on the address of Professor Smith, 
to which I have listened with much interest and instruction. I will, however, before 
concluding, beg leave to assure you that this association has my warmest sympathy in 
the great work in which you are engaged of advancing primary education; and I would 
be gratified to have the association visit the Smithsonian, which, although not primarily 
an edueational establishment, yet indirectly does service in that line. 


Mr. MARBLE moved that the thanks of the department be tendered to 
Professor Henry for his expressions of sympathy and his invitation to 
visit the Smithsonian Institution. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. MARBLE. I move that Baron von Schwarz-Senborn, who has taken 
such an active and valuable part with us, be made an honorary member 
of the department of superintendence. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

Mr, JILLSON, of South Carolina, presented the following report: 

The committee on resolutions respectfully beg leave to report the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. Milton B. Hopkins, late State-superintendent of 
public instruction of the State of Indiana, this department has lost an active and efii- 
cient member and the cause of common education a zealous advocate and an earnest 
and faithful friend. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this department are due, and are hereby tendered, to 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Dr. A. N. Bell, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, and Hon. John D.Philbrick, 
for the able and instructive papers read at this meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this department are especially due to Prof. Walter Smith 
for his very valuable paper on industrial drawing in the public schools. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the department of superintendence are due to its presi- 
dent, J. Ormond Wilson, and his associate officers, for the comprehensive and well-ar- 
ranged programme provided for this meeting and for the other general provisions made 
ho secure its success. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this department are especially due to the board of edu- 
cation of the city of Washington, for the excellent and generous arrangements made 
by them for this meeting. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the department are tendered to the representa- 
tives of the Washington press, for their full and accurate reports of the proceedings of 
this meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this department are tendered to Goy. A. R. Shepherd, for 
his courteous invitation to meet him, socially, this evening, at his residence. 


Rey. O. A. BuURGEssS, president of Christian University, Indianapolis, 


Ind., spoke at some length in support of the resolution upon the death 
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of Hon. Milton B. Hopkins,* superintendent of public instruction for 

the State of Indiana. He gave a statement of his services during the 

two terms of his superintendency and paid a feeling tribute to the high 

character of the deceased. It is regretted that by accident no report 

was made of these remarks. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL EATON ON THE DEATH OF HON. MILTON B. 
HOPKINS. 


General EATON, in support of the same resolution, said: 

The death of Mr. Hopkins is a sad reminder for us all. The resolution of respect for 
his memory and in sympathy with his friends has my most cordial support. Our first 
intercourse was through official correspondence. I never met him personally save 
when he was here in attendance upon the meeting of this department last winter. I 
shall never forget the deep and favorable impression the growth of this acquaintance 
made upon my mind. His manner in our intercourse was business-like, but it made 
one feel that he was engaged in a great business of vast consequences. Few under- 
stand what it is to take up the responsibilities devolving upon the executive officer of 
a State-school-system. The manner in which Mr. Hopkins took them up for Indiana, 
and met them as they rose, one by one, revealed to me a character that won my utmost 
respect. He was not hasty. He sought to repel no opportunity for good, but to receive 
and invite the co-operation of all means that could bring him aid. He apprehended and 
understood our relations as if by intuition; no explanation seemed to be necessary. 
Of strong purpose, full of forecast, reflective in his methods of thought, pushing 
steadily forward in his course, he had perhaps acquired, by some special experience, 
great facilities of adaptation. Deeply conscious of his responsibilities to God and man, 
his life was characterized by that zeal and fidelity which come only from a conscien- 
tious conviction of duty. His presence with us a year ago I think was enjoyed by all. 
We felt the weight of his suggestions and valued the conclusions of his judgment. Of 
sturdy frame, a strong mind, apparent good health, we little thought he would be the 
first of our number to be called away. , 

We do well to recall our memories of him, to emulate his virtues, to be warned by 
his death, and to extend our sympathies as an association to his family and others 
more directly and personally bereaved. 


The president, Superintendent J. O. Wilson, submitted the following 
communication from the commissioner of Mexico: 
No. 1536 I Street; Wasuryeton, D. C., 


January 28, 1875. 
Sir: It is known to you that Ihave been requested by the government of the re- 


*Hon. Milton B. Hopkins, superintendent of public instruction of the State of In- 
diana, died suddenly at his residence in Kokomo, on the 16th of August, 1874, a few 
months before the expiration of his second term of office. Mr. Hopkins was born in 
Nicholas County, Kentucky, April 4,1821. His father, Joseph Hopkins, a talented law- 
yer, practicing in Indiana and Kentucky, died when his son was 7 years of age. 
His mother married a farmer living in Indiana. He remained with his mother till 
15 years of age. His stepfather refusing to send him to school, he left home, and after 
that time provided for himself. He secured a good common-school-education, and then 
supported himself by teaching, taking at the same time lessons in Greek and Latin from 
a clergyman. At 21 years of age he became a preacher, was afterward called 
to the bar, practicing as a lawyer for several years, but ultimately was persuaded to 
return to the pulpit. Although preaching acceptably for many years, he was also, dur- 
ing most of his life, a teacher, and taught in all grades of schools, district-school, high 
school, academy, and, finally, college. While president of Howard College, he was 
elected, in 1870, for a term of two years, State-superintendent of public instruction, anc. 
was re-elected in 1872. 
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public of Mexico, which I represent here in the Commission of Mexican and American 
Claims, to make some inquiries with regard to the school-system adopted in this 
country and to the progress it has attained in public instruction. 

I am happy to acknowledge that, to a very great extent, it is owing to your kind 
assistance that I may consider myself as already somewhat advanced in my inquiries 
concerning this subject. 

But with as favorable an opportunity as that afforded by the national convention of 
school-superintendents, and other persons interested in the cause of education, which 
is at present holding its sessions in Washington, I should not feel as having done full 
justice to a subject so pre-eminently important, if I should not make an effort to further 
extend my investigations and to direct them more particularly to certain points, con- 
cerning which they are not yet fully completed. 

Will you, therefore, permit me to ask, as a particular favor, that you will make your- 
self the organ through whom I may take the liberty of addressing myself to the gen- 
tlemen representing the different States and Territories of this Union, begging of them 
that, provided it should not cause too great an inconvenience, they would be pleased to 
indicate to me, and thereby to enable me to procure those publications by the aid of 
which it will be possible for me to ascertain— 

1. What is the course of studies and methods adopted in the psimary schools of the 
various States and Territories represented in the convention? 

2. To what extent has ‘‘object-teaching” been developed in thodse schools ? 

3. What are the normal institutions out of which they receive their teachers and 
professors, or by what means is this corps of public teachers recruited ? 

I beg that you will, in my name, assure the gentlemen members of the convention 
that whatever information their kindness and their interest in favor of human progress 
will induce them to communicate will be received as a special favor. 

With renewed expressions of my sincerest regard, I have the honor to remain, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

MANUEL DE ZAMACONA. 

Hon. J. ORMOND WILSON, 

President of the National Convention of School-Superiatendents. 


The department then adjourned to meet subject to the call of the ofti- 
cers, after which the members, with their ladies, proceeded to the resi- 
dence of ex-Governor Shepherd, corner Connecticut avenue and K street. 

On reaching the residence of Governor Shepherd they were ushered 
into the parlor, where‘the governor and his lady, Secretary Delano, Com- 
missioners Dennison, Ketcham, and Phelps received the visitors. After 
this ceremony the visitors were entertained for an hour or more in social 
converse, after which they were invited into the dining-room, where a 
sumptuous banquet was spread. 

Mrs. Shepherd was untiring in her efforts to make her guests enjoy 
themselves, as was also the governor, who made the occasion one of the 
most pleasant character. After an hour or more had been consumed 
around the board, the visitors returned to the parlor, where they bade 
the governor and his lady adieu and departed. 

Among those present, in addition to the members of the convention, 
were ex-Governor H. D. Cooke, Rev. J. Vaughn Lewis, Professor Hil- 
gard, A. R. Spofford, Dr. Gallaudet, Professor Chickering, W. W. Curtis, 
H. A. Willard, and Hon. C. A. Harmer. 

On the morning of the 29th such of the members of the association 


as remained in the city met at Willard’s Hotel and at the Bureau of Edu- 
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cation, and proceeded to visit the Smithsonian Institution, where they 
were most cordially received by Professor Henry, who accompanied 
them through the museums and explained most fully the operations of 
the Institution in its publications and system of world-wide exchanges, 
the objects of the various collections, and the plans of the Institution for 
increased usefulness. In response to inquiries the professor gave a brief 
history of the Institution, which was of great interest. A couple of hours 
were passed most pleasantly in listening to explanations of the Institution 
and its collections, and then, with many thanks for his courtesy, the vis- 
itors paid their adieus to their distinguished host. 


APPENDIX A. 


Information of the action of the department in appointing a committee of confer- 
ence was immediately forwarded to Hon. Mr. Goshorn, director-general of the Inter- 
national Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, who replied as follows: 


“INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
“1876. 


“UNITED STATES CENTENHIAL COMMISSION, 
“OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL, 
* Philadelphia, January 29, 1875, 
“My Dear Sir: Your note of 28th instant is received. I shall be pleased to confer 
with the committee of the National Educational Association any day next week you 
may name. Please advise me of the day and hour that will suit the convenience of 
the gentlemen. 


“Yours truly : 
: “ A. T. GOSHORN; Director-General. 


“Hon. JOHN Eaton, 
“ Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. 0.” 


It was convenient for four members of the committee, namely, Messrs. Wickersham, 
Philbrick, Abernethy, and Eaton, to meet in Philadelphia, Wednesday, February 3. 
After a discussion of the subject committed to them among themselves, they met Hon. 
Mr. Goshorn at the rooms of the Centennial Commission, and had a full, free, and very 
satisfactory conference upon the whole subject of the representation of education in 
the Exposition. 

The committee called attention to the action of the department of superintendence 
of the National Educational Association at the meeting a year ago, which recom- 
mended : 

(1) That each State and Territory be invited to prepare a representation of its edu- 
cational condition for the Centennial. 

(2) That each State and Territory also be invited to prepare a historical record of its 
educational progress for the same purpose. 

(3) That each city be invited to act with the State-authorities in preparing such 
records and that it present an exhibit of its own educational growth and condition. 

(4) That each educational institution be invited to participate in the same way. 

(5) That a census be taken in 1875. That the Commissioner of Education be re- 
quested, on behalf of the educators of this country, to correspond with the prominent 
educators of the world, and invite their co-operation in the matter of the Centennial. 

(6) That an international educational] cor.gress be held in connection with the Cen-— 
tennial. i 
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The committee expressed the satisfaction that had been shown by the different State 
and city educational authorities that an attempt was to be made to show the progress 
of education, and stated, so far as they were acquainted with them, what had already 
been done to carry out the recommendations past last year. 

Referring to the resolution under which they were appointed, they stated to the 
Director-General the embarrassment now felt by the officers of the different State- and 
city-systems of education and the several institutions of learning, arising from the 
want of some definite plan and the need of some immediate and authoritative action. 

State- and city-superintendents and officers of various institutions are inquiring, 
“What shall be the educational representation? What shall my State, my city, my 
institution do?” 

No one now feels prepared to answer. It is a public, and not a private, interest. 
Its exhibition must be made largely from motives of public good, and only partially 
from any considerations of private profit, such as would arise from the manufacture 
of furniture and the publication of text-books. 

The plans adopted must accord with the methods of public educational action. The 
vast diversity of systems, institutions, and facts will require time to consider and ar- 
range what shall be done by each and to harmonize the whole. 

The committee consider themselves sent by the department of superintendence of 
this National Association, only as a medium of communicating these facts and im- 
pressivns from the different educational workers in the country to the Director-General, 
and of securing from him any communications he may wish to return to them. 

The Director-General, in behalf of the commission, expressed an earnest desire that the 
influence of the Exposition should be thoroughly educational, and especially that the 
growth of educational facilities in the United States and their results, as shown in our 
country’s progress, should be most successfully represented, and his gratification that 
this action had been taken by the department of superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. He had just written to the governors of the several States, 
calling attention to a class of subjects, of which education is one,* and hoped that this 


* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
1876. 


UNITED STaTES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
Philadelphia, January 30, 1875. 


Sir: In behalf of the United States Centennial Commission, I have the honor to direct your attention 
to several subjects connected with the International Exhibition of 1876, of great importance to your 
Commonwealth, and for which provision should be made this year. 

It has already become manifest that a large proportion of the articles to be exhibited will be provided 
for in a creditable manner by the manufacturers and producers of theseveral States; but there remain 
large classes of objects whose collection is essential to a complete representation of the material and 
social condition of the community, yet which it is not to the interest or within the power of an indi- 
vidual to collect. Of this description are the unwrought natural resources of the land, such as miner- 
as, soils, woods, vegetation, &c. It is so largely upon their wealth in this direction that the growth of 
the States depends, that this department of the Exhibition will be critically studied by those interested 
in the problems of immigration and of investment of capital. On merely economical grounds, every 
State would do well to provide liberally for the thorough and exhaustive representation of the actual 
and possible products of its soil. 

Another department that should be inaugurated and prepared under the auspices of the State-govern- 
ment is that which may be termed historical and statistical. Unless done by official authority, there 
will not be a complete presentment of such matters as the history of the early settlement of the State, 
its physical features, climate, geographical position, government, laws, and punishment of crime, sys- 
tem of Scate and municipal taxation, revenue and expenditures, benevolent institutions and charities, 
education, scientific, industrial, commercial, learned and religions societies, agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests, the extent and effects of railroads and other means of transportation, the history and 
growth in population and wealth of the State. All these subjects, among cthers, ought to be so repre- 
sented as to afford a sammary view of the history, progress, and present condition of every State. Un- 
less th s is accomplished, the Exhibition will seriously fail in that part of its pur pose which contew- 
plates a representation of the nation’s growth during the first century of its existence. 

Official resources, only, are adequate to the satisfactory execution of the task thus proposed. 
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committee would act. provisionally, calling attention to the subject, gathering informa. 
tion, and forming plans for his consideration until the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Centennial and formal action has been taken by them. The committee 
retired, and agreed to act as suggested by the Director-General, Hon. A. T. Goshorn. 

The following statement was made to the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion: 

“ CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
‘* Philadelphia, February 3, 1875. 

““Srr: In connection with our duty as members of this committee, we have observed 
the action taken by you, as it appears in the message of the President, in reference to 
an appropriation by Congress of $50,000, for general educational representation at the 
approaching Centennial Exhibition, which shall be in aid of, and supplementary to, 
any efforts made by States, cities, institutions, or private individuals. 

“We wish to inform you that we highly approve of this action, and have so expressed 
ourselves in appropriate ways to members of Congress. We believe that this recom- 
mendation on your part should be made known to educators throughout the country, 
and that it would receive the universal approval of the friends of education, and that, 
they would take early steps to communicate their views to their several Senators and 
Representatives. 

“ Very respectfully yours, 
“J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
‘* JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
“ALONZO ABERNETHY. 
“* General JOHN EATON, 
** United States Commissioner of Education, 
“ Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.” 


APPENDIX B. 


MEMORIAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 


At a meeting of the department of superintendence of the National Educational 
Association, recently held in Washington, D. C., the following resolutions, upon “ The 
relation of the General Government to public education,” were passed unanimously, 
and the undersigned, the committee who prepared and presented the resolutions, were 
instrneted to embody them in the form of a memorial to Congress. In the perform- 
ance of this duty we herewith present the proceedings above referred to, and most 
respectfully ask for them such consideration on the part of your honorable body as may 
be proper. 


It is hoped, therefore, that each of the States, either by legislative action or otherwise, will adopt 
such measures as may be deemed necessary to empower existing organizations or agencies to be created, 
to prepare an exhibition of its native resources and moral and political advancement, as herein indi- 
«ated. A collective representation of this character will not only be interesting as illustrating the 
prosperity of the country, but will also be of inestimable value for preservation in the archives of the 
nation, as a correct history of the birth and progress of the several communities that have contributed 
during the century to the growth and strength of the union of States. 

How far your State will participate in these suggestions is a question that I have the honor to most 
respectfully submit and recommend to your early consideration. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director-General. 


His Excellency 
Governor of 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That this body reiterate and reaffirm the positions taken at its meeting in 
this place one year ago, as follows : 

First. That the Federal Government should leave to the people and local govern- 
ments of each State the management of their own educational affairs without inter- 
ference ; 

Secondly. That great service was done to the cause of education by Congress in 
establishing and maintaining a Bureau or Department of Education, whereby appro- 
priate information from all parts of the world may be gathered, digested, and dis- 
tributed, and whereby much useful aid is furnished to the practical work of education 
throughout the country ; 

Thirdly. That the proposition to set apart the public lands of the United States 
exclusively for the purposes of free education meets with our heartiest approval; and 

Fourthly. That it is the duty of Congress to furnish special aid to the school-author- 
ities of the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, That as, in order fully to perform the work pressing upon it and make its 
usefulness still more widely felt, we are satisfied the National Bureau of Education 
needs increased clerical force, and as it is equally plain to us that the distribution 
directly by the Bureau of at least ten thousand copies of its annual reports each year, 
among school-officers and those especially interested in the work of education in the 
different States and Territories, would do an incalculable amount of good, we there- 
fore respectfully petition Congress, in the interest of the education of the people, to 
take the necessary steps to bring about these desirable ends. 

Resolved, That a reasonable appropriation by the General Government is necessary 
to secure a full and creditable representation of the educational interests of the coun- 
try at the approaching Centennial Exposition to be held at Philadelphia, and we 
sincerely hope that such an appropriation may be made by the Congress now in ses- 
sion. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
J. K. JILLSON, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, South Carolina. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston. 
ALONZO ABERNETHY, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Towa. 
ALEXANDER C, HOPKINS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. 
B. G. NORTHROP, 
Secretary of Board of Education, Connecticut. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1875. 


MEMORIAL OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress as- 
semblea: 


We, the undersigned, respectfully state that, at the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers’ Association, held in Worcester, Mass., December 29, 1874, we were 
instructed, by the unanimous vote of said association, to memorialize your honorable 
body in behalf of the continuance and the liberal support of the National Bureau of 
Education. 

We therefore respectfully represent : 

1, That the intellectual, moral, and material welfare of the people of the United 
States depends chiefly upon their genéral education. 
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2. That without such education the security of the Government and of liberty itself 
must always be in peril. 

3. That it therefore becomes the duty of those who have the control of national af- 
fairs to do, within the limits of the Federal Constitution, whatever can be wisely done, 
towards promoting the education of the people. 

4, That one of the readiest and most effective means of accomplishing this end is the 
general diffusion of information on educational subjects. / 

5. That the information which has already been furnished by the National Bureau 
of Edueation has been of inestimable value to educators and to those who legislate on 
educational affairs, embracing, as it does, knowledge in regard to school-systems estab- 
lished in the several States and in foreign countries ; the various modes of organizing 
colleges, seminaries, normal schools, and educational institutions of every sort; and a 
vast variety of important facts relating to every department of education, among which 
are those which show the influence of education upon labor, crime, and pauperism. 

6. That, as no State can justly be expected to collate such information and freely dis- 
seminate it for the benefit of other States, it is evident that by the national authority 
alone can so useful and important an object be accomplished. 

7. That while we do not ask for, but,on the contrary, should, if need be, protest 
against, any interference on the part of Congress with the school-systems of the several 
States, we, in behalf of the teachers of Massachusetts, do earnestly pray that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education may be continued, and may be go liberally supported as to 
enable it to perform its functions in the most comprehensive and efficient manner. 

All of which is respectfully presented by— 

DANIEL B. HAGAR, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
A. P. MARBLE, 
CHARLES HAMMOND, 
A. P. STONE, 
Committee of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, DECEM- 
BER 31, 1874. 


Resolved, That, to enable General John Eaton, Commissioner of Education for the 
United States, to secure the necessary appropriations from Congress, for which he is 
now asking, to enable him to carry on more successfully the Bureau of Education, we 
respectfully ask the Representatives and Senators of Indiana to vote for and render 
bim such aid as the exigencies of the case demand. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that, in order to secure an effectul super- 
vision of schools, a law should be enacted providing for the appointment of a compe- 
tent school-commissioner for each State senatorial district, who shall employ his entire 
time under the direction of the State-superintendent in promoting the interest of pub- 
lic education, said commissioner to be paid by the counties composing his district, in 
proportion to their population. 

Resolved, That we recognize the value of the work of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, and fully indorse that work ; and we respectfully ask our Senators and_ 


Representatives in Congress to render the Bureau of Education every possible facility 
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for collecting and distributing the important facts and statistics embraced in the cireu- 
lars and annual Report of the Commissioner. 

Resolved, That in our opinion no better disposition of the public lands can be made 
than to set aside the net proceeds for educational purposes as a permanent fund, dis- 
tributing the interest accruing among the several States on the basis of illiteracy. 

Resolved, That, as citizenship under our form of government throws upon each citi- 
zen the liability of making laws, as well as the duty of obeying them, this association 
recommends a more careful study in all our schools of the history and Constitution of - 
the United States and of the State of Missouri, as well as the general principles of the 
science of government. 

Resolved, That we recognize an appropriate and dignified place in our educational 
work for the academies and colleges not connected with the public system of the State, 
and that we most earnestly desire the fullest harmony of action among all educators. 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of unifying our entire educational work, we recom- 
mend to teachers of both public and private schools, in fixing their courses of study 
and requirements for admission, to consider carefully those things in which they have 
a common interest, in order that there may be nothing to prevent the proper work of 
each class of schools or interfere with the complete harmony which is so highly desir- 
able. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to confer with the faculties of all 
higher institutions regarding the feasibility of a common course or courses of study in 
these institutions, such committee to report at the next meeting of this association. 

Resolved, That the president of this association be, and he is hereby, instructed to 
appoint a committee of three members to confer with the State-superintendent-elect, 
in relation to the school-law of this State, and, on behalf of this association, to co-op- 
erate with him for the purpose of securing such legislation as the best interests of the 
schools demand. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL-COM- 
MISSIONERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS AT SYRACUSE, DECEMBER 30, 1874. 


Whereas the people of the United States have admitted, or are rapidly admitting, to 
full political privileges millions of freedmen and refugees, utterly uninstructed and 
destitute of that preliminary knowledge necessary to the safe use of the elective fran- 
chise ; and 

Whereas the danger thence arising threatens every State in the Union and the 
country at large; and 

Whereas there are various measures now pending in the Congress of the United 
States calculated to meet this emergency : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this body of school-officers of the State of New York, 
representing eighteen thousand teachers of the State, the policy of the General Gov- 
ernment should be no longer to make large grants from its public domain to moneyed 
corporations, but to consecrate the proceeds of all sales of the public lands, sacredly 
and irrevocably, to the purpose of aiding and encouraging the States in the thorough 
education of the people. 

Resolved, That, in this view, we respectfully recommend to the careful consideration 
of Congress the bills introduced by Hon. J. S. Morrill, in the Senate, and Hon. G. F. 
Hoar, in the House of Representatives, for the consecration of proceeds of public-land- 
sales, in part for the improvement of instruction in the various sciences applicable to 
the industries of the country and in part-for the establishment and maintenance of 
public schools, making the distribution as regards the latter object upon the basis of 
illiteracy, for a term of years, thus bringing education to bear upon that uninstructed 
mass, set free by the events of the last fifteen years. 

Resolved, That we have noticed with’ deep regret the apparent want of appreciation, 
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on the part of a large number of Representatives, of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, the great value of which we have learned by our individual experience, not as 
building up a central power in education at the national Capital, which it appears to us 
inadequate ever to do, but as enabling those engaged in education in the various 
States to have access to the information necessary to make their work thorough and 
efficient. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to those Representatives who have endeavored 
to carry out a statesman-like policy on this question, and that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to each of the Senators and Representatives from this State and to the 
papers for publication. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue contents of this pamphlet were originally prepared as a 
series of articles for publication in. “ The Independent.” Each 
article, with the exception of the second, was thus published in 
the order in which the whole now appears. The Chicago Legal 
News, the Albany Law Journal, and some of the daily papers, 
occasionally referred to the articles, when in course of publication, 
in such terms as to suggest to the author the expediency of pub- 
lishing the series, when completed, in pamphlet form. In accord- 
ance with that suggestion, the whole is now submitted to the 
public in its present shape. 

The first and principal question considered is, whether Con- 
gress has the power, under the Constitution of the United States, 
to declare that the debt obligations of the Government shall be 
“lawful money and a legal tender ” in payment of debts and dis- 
charge of contracts. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has, in two successive decisions rendered about one year apart, 
answered this question both negatively and affirmatively, in each 
instance by a majority of one. The object of the first seven 
articles is to ascertain which of these decisions is the one that best 
accords with the Constitution. There certainly is no presumption 
in raising such an inquiry when the Supreme Court so emphat- 
ically contradicts itself by answering the question both ways in 
the space of ‘a single year. 

The articles numbered eight and nine give the construction 
which has been placed upon the Legal-tender Acts, and also a con- 
cise history of the legal-tender debt. 

The tenth, eleventh and twelfth articles are devoted to a ques- 
tion of political economy—namely, whether, altogether aside from 
the constitutionality of the Legal-tender Acts, there was any im- 
perative necessity for making the notes of the United States 
“lawful money and a legal tender,” in order to carry on the war. 
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The question is not whether it was necessary to resort to the issue 
of Treasury notes in such form as to make them convenient for 
circulation among the people, but whether it was wise to annex 
the legal-tender quality to the notes. This question is considered 
and answered in the negative. 

The object of the thirteenth and last article is to examine the 
merits of that monetary scheme, which, arising from the legal- 
tender policy adopted during the war, proposes that the Govern- 
ment should be the direct source of all the paper circulation of 
the country, that bank notes should be withdrawn, that the pres- 
ent legal-tender notes should be continued unpaid, and that 
additional issues of such notes should be made from time to time 
as Congress shall judge expedient. Would this legal-tender-note 
scheme give the country a good monetary system? This question 
is also answered in the negative, for reasons presented in the 
article itself. 

The reader will, in this prefatory synopsis, find a clew to. the 
. general character of this pamphlet. The author trusts that his 
investigation of the subject may be of some service to students of 
our financial legislation. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y., November, 1875. 
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THE LEGAL-TENDER ACTS, 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR CONSTITUTIONALITY AND 
THEIR POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


- 
é 


q. 


PAPER MONEY AND THE FEDERAL 
CONVENTION. 


The Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, providing for the issue of 
“ United States notes, not bearing interest, payable to bearer at the Treas- 
ury of the United States,” declare that these notes “shall be receivable 
in payment of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts and demands of 
every kind due to the United States, except duties on imports, and of all 
demands and claims against the United States, of every kind whatsoever, 
except for interest upon bonds and notes, which shall be paid in coin, and 
shall also be lawful money and a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, within the United States, except duties on imports 
and interest as aforesaid.” To these acts the present legal-tender notes 
of the United States owe their legal origin. The notes are debt obliga- 
tions against the Government, promising to pay a dollar or dollars to the 
bearer, and by the force of a statutory provision made a legal-tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, with the exceptions specified. 
There can be no question that by the dollar or dollars stipulated to be 
paid the established coin of the United States was intended. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the case of the Bank of New York 
v. The Supervisors (7 Wallace, p. 26), decided that the dollars referred 
to in these notes are the coined dollars of the United States. 

Two decisions have been rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in respect to the constitutional validity of these legal ten- 
der provisions. ‘The first decision, given at the December term of 1869, 
in the ease of Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wallace, p. 603), declared as 
follows : 


“1. The clause in the acts of 1862 and 1863 which makes United 
States notes a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, is, 
so far as it applies to debts contracted before the passage of those acts, 
unwarranted by the Constitution. 

“2. Prior to the 25th of February, 1862, all contracts for the pay- 
ment of money, not expressly stipulating otherwise, were in legal effect 
and universal understanding contracts for the payment of coin, and under 
the Constitution the parties to such contracts are respectively entitled to 
demand and bound to pay the sums due according to their terms, not- 
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withstanding the clause in that act and the subsequent acts of like tenor 
which makes United States notes a legal tender in payment of such 
debts.” ' 


The second decision, rendered at the December term of 1870, in the 
cases of Knox v. Lee, and Parker v. Davis (12 Wallace, p. 457), reverses 
the first and states the following ground : 

“1. The acts of Congress known as the Legal-tender are constitu- 
tional when applied to contracts made before their passage. 

“2. They are also valid as applicable to contracts made since.” 

The first of these decisions was made by a majority of four judges, 
against three in a bench of seven judges, and the second by a majority of 
five judges against four in a bench of nine judges. This change was 
effected not by any change in the views of the judges who participated in 
the first decision, but by the addition of two new members to the Court. 
Though the second decision is, of course, the one that rules, being final 
until it shall be reversed, if ever, the weight of authority which supports 
each decision is, nevertheless, nearly equal. The Supreme Court is thus 
placed in the unfortunate position of direct self contradiction in the space — 
of a single year—a fact certainly not creditable to the stability of its 
judgment. 

Considering the great importance of the question involved and the 
present conflict of public thought in regard to it, we propose in a series 
of consecutive articles to ascertain, if possible, which of the two decisions 
is the one that best corresponds with the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion. The question for discussion in this article is this :\ Did the framers 
of the Constitution and the people in adopting it intend to give to Con- 
gress the power to authorize the issue of a legal-tender paper currency 
on the credit of the United States ? 

The Madison Papers inform us that on the 29th of May, 1787, Mr. 
Charles Pinckney laid before the Federal Convention the plan of a Con- 
stitution, in which, among other things, it was provided that Congress 
shall have power “to borrow money and emit bills of credit.” These 
“bills of credit” were at the time understood to be evidences of debt 
directly issued by governmental authority, payable by the Government 
at a future time, and designed to circulate among the people as money. 
Usage had given them this import. Such bills had been authorized by 
the States, and to them in most instances had been attached the legal- 
tender property in payment of debts. In the plan of Mr. Pinckney it was 
, proposed expressly to confer on Congress the power of emitting “ bills of 
credit,” in addition to its power of borrowing money. 

This proposition was repeated in the draft of the Constitution made 
by the Committee of Detail, which, being reported to the Convention on 
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the 6th of August, 1787, authorized Congress “ to borrow money and emit 
4ills on the credit of the United States.” On the 16th of August the 
Convention took up this ¢lause for discussion, and Gouverneur Morris at 
once moved to strike out the words “ and emit bills on the credit of the 
United States.” The debate on this motion shows that the Convention 
understood these “ bills ” to be paper money, such as had been previously 
issued, and was well known under the title of “bills of credit.’ Mr. 
Madison suggested whether it would not “be sufficient to prohibit the 
making them a tender.” Mr. Ellsworth said that he “thought this a fa- 
vorable moment to shut and bar the door against paper money.” Mr. 
Mason said that he “ had a mortal hatred to paper money.” Mr. Mercer, 
who opposed the motion, avowed himself to be “a friend to paper 
money,” and thought it impolitic “ to excite the opposition of those who 
were friends to paper money.”’ Mr. Wilson said that “it will have a 
most salutary influence on the credit of the United States to remove the 
possibility of paper money.” These and similar utterances clearly show 
that the members of the Convention understood themselves to be discuss- 
ing the question of paper money with reference to the propriety of grant- 
ing the power to Congress to issue it, as was proposed in the report of 
the Committee of Detail (Madison Papers, pp. 1343-1346). 

The result of the debate was a vote of nine States for striking out the 
words “and emit bills on the credit of the United States,” and of two 
States for retaining them. The words being stricken out, the part of the 
clause which granted the power “to borrow money ” was then unani- 
mously adopted. Mr. Madison appends a note to his account of the de- 
bate, in which he says: “The striking out the words would not disable 
the Government from the use of public notes, so far as they could be safe 
and proper, and would only cut off the pretext for a paper currency, and 
particularly for making the bills a ¢ender, either for public or private 
debts.” 

The entire plan of,,the Constitution having been agreed to by the 
Convention, the whole was then referred to a committee to revise its 
style and properly arrange its articles. This committee reported the 
revised form of the Constitution on the 12th of September, 1787; and in 
this report Congress was authorized “to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States.” The words “on the credit of the United States” 
were restored without the words “and emit bills,” and in this form the 
clause was adopted by the Convention and subsequently ratified by the 
people. 

-Nothing in the light of this history can be clearer than the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution in respect to the question of paper money. 
They did not mean to grant to Congress the power to authorize the issue 
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of such money; and that they did not is proved not only by the debate 
on the subject, but by the fact that by a vote of nine States against two 
they struck out the words which they regarded as giving the power. 
There were, indeed, some members of the Convention who were in favor 
of retaining the words; yet the vote shows a large majority on the op- 
posite side. Mr. Madison, who was a member of the Convention, says 
that the striking out of the words which granted the power, and which 
were certainly debated in the Convention upon this supposition, would 
“cut off the pretext for a paper currency, and particularly for making 
the bills a tender, either for public or private debts.” Luther Martin, 
who was in favor of giving to Congress the power to issue paper money, 
is a good witness to show what the majority intended and did. In his ad- 
dress to the Legislature of Maryland relative to the proceedings of the 
Convention, he says: 


“When we came to this part of the report a motion was made to 
strike out the words ‘to emit bills of credit” Against the motion we 
urged that it would be improper to deprive Congress of that power; 
that it would be anovelty unprecedented to establish a government which 
should not have such authority ; that it was impossible to look forward 
into futurity so far as to decide that events might not happen that should 
render the exercise of such a power absolutely necessary ; and that we 
doubted whether, if a war should take place, it would be possible for 
this country to defend itself, without having recourse to paper credit, in 
which case there would be a necessity of becoming a prey to our enemies 
or violating the Constitution of our Government; and that, considering 
the administration of the Government would be principally in the hands 
of the wealthy, there would be little reason to fear an abuse of the power 
by an unnecessary or injurious exercise of it. But, sir, a majority of 
the Convention, being wise beyond every event, and being willing to risk 
any political evil rather than admit the idea of a paper emission in any 
possible case, refused to trust this authority to a government to which 
they were lavishing the most unlimited powers of taxation and to the 
mercy of which they were willing blindly to trust the liberty and prop- 
erty of the citizens of every state in the Union, and they erased that 
clause from the system.” (iliott’s Debates, vol. 1, pp. 869-370.) 


Whether Mr. Martin had the best or the worst of the argument on 
the general question of paper money is not here the point. We cite his 
words to show what he thought of the action of the Federal Convention 
in striking out the words that related to “bills of credit.” He wanted 
the words retained, and because they were not retained he speaks sharply 
of the Convention. His view was that the exclusion of these words 
would render the emission of “ bills of credit” by Congress impossible 
in any case, except by “violating the Constitution.” Madison had the 
same view, and the Convention had the same view, and this was the rea- 
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son why the words were stricken out. In the language of Mr. Ellsworth, 
the intention was “to shut and bar the door against paper money.” If, 
nevertheless, the power of issuing such money was granted, as affirmed 
by a majority of the Supreme Court in its second legal-tender decision, 
then the Federal Convention did what a large majority of its members 
intended not to do. 

It may, however, be said that the Constitution, while prohibiting the 
States to “emit bills of credit,” contains no such express prohibition in 
respect to Congress. Why this difference if the power was meant to be 
equally excluded from both? The answer is a very simple one. The 
States were already in existence with their governmental powers and had 
exercised the power of emiting “bills of credit;” and unless this power 
was denied to them or exclusively vested in Congress they would still 
retain it. It, therefore, required a formal denial or an exclusive grant to 
Congress to dispossess them of the power. The Government of the 
United States, on the other hand, even under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, had never attached the legal-tender property to paper issues, and, as 
intended to be organized under the Constitution, it was to be a govern- 
ment of powers limited to positive grants, either expressly made or made 
by necessary implication. There was, hence, no necessity for denying to 
it the power to “ emit bills of credit.” It was sufficient not to grant the 
power ; and this, as has been already shown, is precisely what the Fed- 
eral Convention meant by striking out the words which contained such a 
grant. No sane interpreter of the Constitution has ever supposed that 
Congress is authorized to do everything which it is not forbidden to do. 
Its powers of action are matters of positive grant, and beyond these it 
has no power. The absence of a prohibition surely confers no power. 

So also the discussions in the State conventions that adopted the Con- 
stitution, as given in Elliott’s “ Debates,” show the general understand- 
ing at the time, that if the Constitution was ratified it would put an end 
to any further issue of “ bills of credit.” The fact that the States were 
prohibited to emit such bills and that no power was expressly granted 
to Congress to issue them, naturally led the people to conclude that the 
Constitution would close the career of the paper-money system. It is 
well known that the sad experience of the country had created a strong 
public sentiment against paper money, and this sentiment found expres- 
sion in the refusal of the Federal Convention to grant the power of such 
issues to Congress, as it did in the prohibition of these issues by the 
States. It would be easy to transcribe page after page from the writings 
and speeches of the public men of that age showing that the general 
mind of the country was adverse to paper money. 

It is also a matter of history, both in Congress and out of it, that 
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from the adoption of the Constitution down to the period of the Legal- 
tender Acts, nobody ever pretended that Congress had the power to make 
the promises of the United States to pay money a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. No one has ever doubted its power to borrow money, 
and issue therefor evidences of debt against the United States; but the 
power to authorize a legal-tender paper currency was never claimed for 
Congress until the period above referred to. Daniel Webster is acknowl- 
edged to be a very respectable authority as to the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. Expressing not only his own views, but the standard view of 
the country at the time, he used, in his speech on the “Specie Circular,” 
delivered in the Senate of the United States, in 1836, the following lan- 
guage : 

“ Most unquestionably there is no legal tender and there can be no 
legal tender, in this country, under the authority of this Government or 
any other, but gold and silver, either the coinage of our own mints or 
foreign coins, at rates regulated by Congress. This is a constitutional 
principle, perfectly plain and of the very highest importance. The 
States are expressly prohibited from making anything but gold and silver 
a tender in payment of debts ; and, although no such express prohibition 
is applied to Congress, yet, as Congress has no power granted to if in 
this respect but to coin money and to regulate the value of foreign coins, 
it clearly has no ‘power to substitute paper or anything else for coin as 
a tender in payment of debts and in discharge of contracts. Congress 
has exercised this power fully in both its branches. It has coined money 
and still coins it; it has regulated the value of foreign coins, and still 
regulates their value. The legal tender, therefore, the constitutional 


standard of value, is established and cannot be overthrown.” ( Webster's 
Works, vol. 4, p. 271.) 


The view of Mr. Webster corresponds exactly with the intention of 
the Federal Convention and with the entire interpretation of the Con- 
stitution for about three-quarters of a century. Prior to 1862, there is 
not an act of Congress or a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that assumes the reverse. The last decision of this Court, declar- 
ing the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 to be constitutional, makes 
the Constitution read as the Federal Convention intended that it should 
not read, as Daniel Webster said that it did not read, and as the same 
Court only a year before also said that it did not read. This change in 
reading the Constitution began in 1862, and was transferred to the Su- 
preme Court by adding two new judges, who believed in the constitu- 
tionality of the Legal-tender Acts, and were known so to believe before 
they became members of the Court. There can hardly be a doubt that 
their opinions on this subject formed at least one of the reasons for their 
appointment. The decision secured by their votes, reversing a former 
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decision made only a year before, is greatly weakenel in its judicial re- 
spectability not only by its contradiction of the past, but by the cireum- 
stances under which it was given. It was a great mistake for the country 
that the first decision was reversed. 


Kt. 
NATIONAL BILLS OF CREDIT. 


The meaning of the phrase “ bills of credit,” in the sense of that clause 
of the Constitution which forbids the States to emit such bills, has been 
authoritatively settled by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
first case involving this question was that of Craig v. The State of Mis- 
souri (4 Peters, p. 410), decided in 1830. Chief Justice Marshall, in 
stating the opinion of the Court, said: 

“To emit bills of credit conveys to the mind the idea of issuing 
paper intended to circulate through the community for its ordinary pur- 
poses as money, which paper is redeemable at a future day. * * * 
The term has acquired an appropriate meaning, and bills of credit signify 
a paper medium intended to circulate between individuals, and between 
government and individuals, for the ordinary purposes of society. 
* * * Ifthe prohibition means anything, if the words are not empty 
sounds, it must comprehend the emission of any paper medium by a 
State government for the purpose of common circulation.” 


This definition, as the Court held, does not include “those contracts 
in which a State binds itself to pay money at a future day for services 
actually rendered, or for money borrowed for present use ;” yet it does 
apply to all paper-issues by a State government designed for ordinary 
circulation as a medium of exchange, and that, too, whether “made a 
legal tender” or not. The certificates of indebtedness issued by the 
State of Missouri were regarded as having this character, and hence the 
act of the legislature authorizing them was pronounced unconstitutional. 

The same question was involved in the case of Briscoe v. The Bank 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (11 Peters, p. 257). The definition 
given of a bill of credit in this case was as follows: ; 


“To constitute a bill of credit within the Constitution, it must be 
issued by a State, on the faith of the State, and be designed to circulate 
as money. It must be a paper which circulates on the credit of the 
State, and is so received and used in the ordinary business of life. The 
individual or committee who issue the bill must have the power to bind 
the State; they must act as agents, and, of course, do not incur any 
responsibility, nor impart as individuals, any credit to the paper. These 
are the leading characteristics of a bill of credit which a State cannot 
emit.” 
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The Court decided in this case, that the notes of a bank created by 
State law, “ having a capital which the holders of the notes could resort 
to for payment, containing no promise by the State, are not bills of credit 
within the Constitution, although the State was the sole stockholder of the 
bank,” and also that, “ when a State becomes a stockholder in a banking 
corporation, it imparts none of its attributes of sovereignty to the latter, 
and can, as a stockholder, exercise no other power than any other stock- 
holder to the same amount.” This decision, rendered in 1837, was, in 
its principles, re-affirmed in 1851, in the case of Darrington v. The State 
Bank of Alabama (13 Howard, p. 12). The result of these judicial 
determinations is that “ bills of credit,” in the sense of the Constitution, 
are paper promises to pay money issued directly by a State, on the 
credit of the State, pledging its faith, and designed to circulate as money, 
whether made a legal tender or not. 

The clause of the Constitution forbidding the emission of such bills 
was suggested by a well-known practice of the Colonies prior to the 
Revolution, and of the States after the Declaration of Independence, as 
well as of Congress during the Revolutionary War. Paper money, in 
the shape of “bills of credit,” sometimes declared a legal tender and 
sometimes without this property, had been a common resort. The people 
were familiar with the system, and when the Constitution was framed 
and adopted, they had become strongly impressed with its evils. To 
guarantee the future against the recurrence of these evils, or, in the lan- 
guage of Chief Justice Marshall, “to cut up’ this mischief by the roots,” 
express provision was made that no State should “emit bills of credit.” 
Mr. Curtis, in his History of the Constitution (vol. 2, p. 364), says: 
“ Fears were éntertained that an absolute prohibition of paper money 


would excite the strenuous opposition of its partisans against the Consti- . 


tution; but it was thought best to take this opportunity to crush it 
entirely, and accordingly the votes of all the States but two were given 
to a proposition to prohibit absolutely the issuing of bills of credit.” Mr. 
Sherman, a member of the Federal Convention, said that he “ thought 
this a favorable crisis for crushing paper money.” 

The’ same general purpose which determined the Convention to place 
this restraint upon the States, also determined it to strike out from the 
first draft of the Constitution the words which, in addition to the power 
of borrowing money, gave to Congress the power to emit “ bills of 
credit.” The Convention refused to place the latter power among the 
enumerated powers of Congress, understanding, as the debate clearly 
shows, the phrase “ bills of credit” to mean precisely what it means in 
the clause which forbids the States to emit such bills. What was done 
was to deny the power to the States and refuse to grant it to Congress; 
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and in this way it was supposed that the mischief of paper money would 
be “cut up” by the roots. Mr. Madison, in a note appended to his 
history of the debate, says, that the refusal would “cut off the pretext 
for a paper currency, and particularly for making the bills a tender, either 
for public or private debts.” Considering then the action of the Federal 
Convention, as well as the general views of that period, we must con- 
clude that the framers of the Constitution did not contemplate “ bills of 
credit,” in the form of Treasury notes designed to circulate for the 
ordinary purposes of exchange, as coming within the limits of the 
borrowing power or any other power granted to Congress. The borrow- 
ing power was not in their view a power to create a paper currency of 
any-kind. It was not a power to create money. They distinguished be- 
tween the two things, as is shown by their grant of the one and their 
refusal to grant the other. In denying the bill power to the States and 
not granting it to Congress, and, still further, in making provision for a 
metallic currency in the coining power, they indicated their purpose to 
supersede and prevent a paper medium ‘of exchange in the form of 
Government issues, and to secure only a metallic one. Whether right 
or wrong as political economists and financiers, their theory as Constitu- 
tion-makers was that the money of the country should be that of coinage, 
and for this they made ample provision. They did so when this view 
represented the general sentiment of the people. It is difficult to see 
how there can reasonably be any doubt on this point. 

Congress has at different times construed the borrowing power as 
authorizing the issue of Treasury notes, never made a legal tender until 
the acts of 1862 and 1863. There were five acts of this character 
during the war with Great Britain, the first approved June 30th, 1812, 
and the last approved February 24th, 1815. Between October 12th, 
1837, and January 28th, 1847, there were twelve other acts authorizing 
the issue of Treasury notes. The act of December 23d, 1857, gave au 
thority for the issue of twenty millions of dollars in such notes, with 
denominations not less than one-hundred dollars for each note. The 
notes were made payable in one year after date, and receivable for all 
dues to the Government, and also by creditors of the Government who 
might “ choose to receive such notes in payment at par.” The act of 
March 3d, 1859, “revived and continued” this act in force until July 
Ist, 1860. So, also, in the early stages of the Rebellion, and prior to the 
Legal-tender Acts, Congress resorted again to the issue of Treasury notes 
as a means of borrowing money. By the act of December 17th, 1860, 
ten millions of dollars in such notes were authorized, the denominations 
to be not less than fifty dollars; and in other respects the notes were to 
be like those authorized by the act of December 23d, 1857. The act of 
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July 17th, 1861, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issu- 
“ Treasury notes of a less denomination than fifty dollars,” not bearing 
interest, but payable on demand by the assistant treasurers of the 
United States at Philadelphia, New York, or Boston; and by the act of 
August 5th, 1861, these notes “of a less denomination than fifty dollars, 
payable on demand without interest, and not exceeding in amount the 
sum of fifty millions of dollars,’ were made receivable in payment of 
all dues to the Government. ; 

We thus see that at different periods, prior to the Legal-tender Acts, 
Congress has regarded the borrowing power as authorizing the issue of 
Treasury notes in obtaining supplies, and paying the debts of the Govern- 
ment, while leaving the acceptance of the notes to the voluntary action 
of the peopie. The notes were not intended to become, and, with the 
exception of those authorized by the act of July 17th, 1861, never did 
become a part of the general paper circulation of the country. They 

“were temporary expedients, and with the subsidence of the exigency 
calling for them, they were withdrawn by being either funded or paid. 
They did not establish a paper money system on the credit of the 
United States. The most of them can hardly be called “ bills of credit,” 
in the sense in which this phrase has been defined by the Supreme Court, 
Whatever may have been the character of these notes, the practice of the 
Government extending over so long a period, and acquiesced in by the 
country, would seem to settle the question, that Congress has the power 
in borrowing money to issue Treasury notes in such form, and of such 
denominations, as will make their transfer from to hand convenient. 
The Government, as a contracting and debtor party, may stipulate with 
the receivers and holders of these notes to pay them on demand or at a 
fixed time, or to fund them inte interest-bearing bonds, or to make them 
receivable for taxes or other dues to the Government. Undisputed 
practice says that Congress has the same power to borrow money by a 
ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred dollar note, that it has to borrow money 
by a thousand dollar bond, although the former may be a bill of credit, 
and hence the very thing in kind which the Federal Convention refused to 
give Congress the express power to issue. The constitutional right to 
issue such notes is not now an open question. It has been settled by 
more then twenty undisputed precedents in the legislative practice of 
Congress. 

Moreover, whether any of these issues prior to 1862 were or were 
not “bills of credit,” there can be no doubt that those authorized by the 
Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 are such bills in the fullest sense, 
Such they would have been without the legal-tender property, and if they 
had been destitute of this property it is not probable that any question as 
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to their constitutionality would have been raised. They were meant to 
circulate among the people as money, and, by reason of their denomina- 
tions as well as their quantity, to establish, at least for the time being, a 
paper money system, which is the very thing that the framers of the 
Constitution meant to prevent. They are issued upon the credit of the 
United States, not bearing interest, and not payable on demand or at any 
specified time. They are declared to be receivable in payment “ of all 
claims and demands against the United States of every kind whatsoever, 
except for interest upon bonds and notes,” and also to be “ lawful money 
and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, within the 
United States, except duties on imports and interest as aforesaid.” 
These attributes fix their character as national * bills of credit,” as form- 
ing a paper money system in the most complete sense. Being paid out 
by the Government as “lawful money,” and in effect legally forced upon 
its creditors, they entered into general -circulation as the money of 
the country, except for comparatively limited purposes, entirely su- 
perseding and displacing the money of coinage. They are exactly the 
thing in kind not only forbidden to the States, but for the issue of which 
the Federal Convention, by a vote of nine States to two, refused to give 
any express authority to Congress. 

Now, the question to be considered in the sequel of this discussion is 
not whether Congress can contract obligations in the name of the United 
States, authorize appropriate evidences thereof, and give them such form 
as it may think expedient; not whether it may agree to receive these 
evidences of debt in payment of taxes and other dues to the Government, 
or to pay them in a specified way and at a specified time, or to pay them 
in its discretion as to time ; not whether it may issue “ bills of credit” 
not made a legal tender; but whether it can constitutionally attach to 
the debt obligations of the Government, whether they be bonds or “ bills 
of credit,” whatever be their form or amounts, the compulsory proper- 
ties of a legal tender in payment of the debts of the Government and of 
all public and private debts, and thus, so far as the payment of debts and 
the legal discharge of contracts are concerned,make them act as the equiv- 
alent of the money of coinage as expressly provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. Can Congress, under the Constitution of the United States, and 
limited to the authority bestowed upon it by that Constitution, make a 
debt evidence of the Government, a mere contract to pay money, the 
lawful substitute for the money agreed to be paid? Can it say to the 
people that the promises of the Government, shall be “ lawful money and 
a legal tender,” and that this principle shall reach to all the debtor and 
creditor relations of individuals? There is no dispute now as to the 
right of Congress to authorize the making. of these credit promises, and 
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in such form and to such amounts as it may judge best. The whole ques- 
tion respects the added quality of “lawful money and a legal tender.” 
Where is the authority for this? Where is the authority for actually 
creating any money except that of coinage? To what power granted to 
Congress is it to be traced ? 

The issue of a Treasury note in such form as to be a “bill of credit ” 
is simply an act of borrowing money, like the issue of a thousand dollar 
bond for the same purpose. The note is used to pay a debt or to pur- 
chase supplies, and in either case it is used as a substitute for money. 
Precisely the same is true in the issue of a bond bearing interest. The 
Government lacking actual money thus employs its credit to meet present 
necessities. This is entirely distinct from turning the evidence of that 
credit into money itself by the mere force of a legal statute. It is bor- 
rowing in the natural, the legitimate, the well understood sense, while 
the other act is not borrowing money, but creating it at the time of the 
professed borrowing. Can the creating act thus accompany the borrow- 
ing act and really form a part of it? There are no precedents in the 
history of the Government antecedent to the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 
and 1863 that even suggest this possibility. All the precedents for 
about three-quarters of a century lead. directly to the opposite view. 
We are then to go to the Constitution itself with the inquiry whether the 
legal tender provision of these acts rests upon its authority; and for this 
investigation the way is now prepared. 


EE. 


THE QUESTION OF IMPLIED “POWER. 


No one claims any express power in the Constitution by which Con- 
gress is authorized to attach the legal-tender quality to the debt obliga- 
tions of the Government. If the authority exists at all, it exists in the 
form of an implied power. The clause of the Constitution relating to 
the implied powers of Congress reads as follows : 


“The Congress shall have power . . . to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof.” 


The “ foregoing powers” here referred to are the seventeen express 
grants previously specified in the same section. The “ other powers ” 
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are those elsewhere delegated to the Government, or to some department 
or officer thereof. The authority to pass laws “ necessary and proper ” 
to carry these powers into effect is implied in the powers themselves, 
and would have been implied if the Constitution had been silent on the 
point; yet, to preclude all debate on the question, it was thought expe- 
dient to place the authority in express words. In regard to the terms 
“necessary and proper,” Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution (vol. 2, p. 141), says that the word “ proper,” especially, “has 
a sense at once admonitory and directory,” and “requires that the means 
should be dona fide appropriate to the end.” Chief Justice Marshall, in 
the case of McCulloch v. The State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, p. 316), 
gave the rule, ever since recognized as correct, by which to decide 
whether a law of Congress claimed to rest on an implied power comes 
within the limits of the grant. His words are as follows : 


“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tution, and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to 
that end, which are not prohibited, but consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional.” 


A law enacted on the basis of an implied power, if it fails in any one 
or all of these characteristics, is, hence, not constitutional ; and, whether 
it does so fail or not, is a proper question for a court, with a case before 
it involving the point, to consider and determine. Congress clearly 
has the right of choice among constitutional means for the attainment 
of constitutional ends; but it has no choice among means not consti- 
tutional. 

The question, then, to be considered is, whether, as the result of 
powers expressly delegated to the General Government, Congress has the 
implied power to declare the note obligations of the United States a 
legal tender in payment of debts, whether contracted before or after the 
declaration ? Those who claim for Congress such a power are not agreed 
among themselves as to the precise ground upon which they rest the 
claim. Some base it upon the coining power of Congress; others upon 
its commercial power ; others upon its borrowing power ; others upon 
what are designated as the war powers of the Government; others 
upon the aggregate of the powers delegated to the United States; and 
still others upon the utility of the Legal-tender Acts as a means of 
strengthening the Government. Let us, then, in the order above indi- 
cated, test the soundness of these several theories offered in support of 
the legal tender legislation of Congress. 

1. The Constitution expressly authorizes Congress “to coin money,” 
and “regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin.” The established 
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use of the word “ coin,” as well as of the word “ money,” when spoken 
of as coined, is sufficient to show that the power “to coin money” is 
not a power to issue Government notes, and certainly not one to make 
them a legal tender in payment of debts. Laws for the establishment 
of mints, for striking coins, for determining their respective weights and 
fineness, and giving them suitable denominations, come within the ob- 
vious scope of this power, as “‘appropriate” and “plainly adapted ” 
means to the end; but, as Mr. Pomeroy, in his “ Constitutional Law” — 
(p. 263), well says: “ No amount of reasoning can show that executing 
a promissory note, and ordering it to be taken in payment of public and 
private debts, is a species of coining money.” Such a construction, upon 
its face, perverts the language of the Constitution. 

Legal-tender notes, whether issued by the authority of Congress or 
by that of the States, are inconsistent with the end sought by the coin- 
ing power, and to secure which the power was exclusively vested in 
Congress, while the States are expressly forbidden to coin money, to 
emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts. This end, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly said, was to establish “a uniform and pure metallic 
standard of value throughout the Union,” and cut up the mischiefs of 
paper money “ by the roots.” This object is as effectually defeated and 
practically nullified by the legal-tender notes authorized by Congress, as 
it would be if they were issued by the States. Such notes, by a well- 
known law, drive the money of coinage into disuse, and take its place, 
and themselves become standards of value. The coinage power, as an 
express grant, while not implying the issue of such notes as an “ appro- 
priate ” means of its exercise, is, hence, by reason of this inconsistency, a 
virtual negative upon their issue. 

2. The Constitution bestows upon Congress the express power “ to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” Judge Marvin, one of the ex officio Judges 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, in expressing, in 
1863, his concurrence with the majority of the Court sustaining the 
validity of the Legal-tender Acts, in the case of the Metropolitan 
Bank v. Van Dyck (27 New York Reports, 400), rested his argument 
mainly upon this power. The logic of the judge may be summarized 
as follows: Congress has the express power “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes,” and therefore it has the implied power to issue United States 
notes, and make them “ lawful money and a legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public and private, within the United States.” The link by 
which the inference is sought to be connected with the premise we have 
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in the fact that money, as the standard of value and the instrument of 
exchange, has, as means to an end, a very important relation to com- 
merce. The legal-tender: notes, being declared to be “ lawful money,” 
hold this relation, and hence they are constitutional in virtue of an im- 
plied power. Such is the argument in the compass of a nutshell. 

This argument, if good at all, is not peculiar to the commercial power 
of Congress, but equally good to show that Congress may issue 'legal- 
tender notes to carry into execution any other express power, since 
money, as the means of paying the expenses of the Government, holds an 
important relation to the exercise of all the express powers delegated to 
the General Goverument. It would be no stretch of the principles of the 
argument to derive the legal-tender power from the express power of the 
President to make treaties. Moreover the same reasoning could be equally 
employed to prove that Congress can embark in the general business of 
raising and getting out timber for ship building, of running saw-mills 
and iron foundries, of manufacturing nails, and building steam engines, 
&c., for the purpose of promoting commerce. ‘These and the like things 
hold an important relation to commerce as really as does money. It so 
happens also that the Constitution itself, in the express power “ to coin 
money,” has made provision for this necessity of commerce. There is 
no occasion for resorting to an implied power to find authority for the 
creation of money, since the authority is fully given in an express power. 
The coining power covers the case of money. To infer, as Judge Marvin 
does, from one express power an implied power to do what is already 
provided for by another express power, is a singular way of interpreting 
the Constitution. ‘ 

The slightest comparison of the Legal-tender Acts with the commercial 
power granted to Congress, shows that they entirely exceed the limits of 
this power. The power, as Chief Justice Marshall said, in the case of 
Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheaton, p. 1), has nothing to do with that “com- 
merce which is completely internal, which is carried on between man 
and man in a state, or between different parts*of the same State.” It 
must be foreign commerce, or commerce that goes from one State to 
another, or commerce with the Indian tribes, in order to bring it under 
the jurisdiction of Congress at all. Now, are the Legal-tender Acts con- 
fined to these forms of commerce? By no means. So far as the pay- 
ment of debts is concerned,'they extend to all monetary obligations, 
“‘ whether these debts,” in the language of Judge Denio, “had any con- 
nection with a commercial transaction, or were wholly foreign to and in- 
dependent of it.” They apply to a case in which one man has borrowed 
money of another and given his note therefor, as really as to a case of 
strictly commercial exchange. If it were conceded that the argument is 
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valid so far as it relates to foreign or inter-state commerce, or to com- 
merce with the Indian tribes, it manifestly falls to the ground the 
moment we apply it to trade and other transactions between citizens, 
which are limited to a single State, and to which the comthercial power 
of Congress by the very terms of the grant does not extend at all. These 
form far the larger part of the business transactions of society, and in 
respect to them Congress has no power of any kind under its power to 
regulate commerce. 

What, moreover, is this power to regulate commerce? Chief Justice 
Marshall, in the case above referred to, said that it is the power “to pre- 
scribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed,” including trans- 
portation, whether by land or water, aS well as traffic or trading inter- 
course. Laws prescribing such rules in respect to foreign or inter-state 
commerce, or commerce with the Indian tribes, clearly come within the 
scope of the power; and these laws are committed to the discretion of 
Congress. Yet what has such regulation, the only one authorized by the 
Constitution, to do with determining the medium in which debts shall be: 
paid and private contracts discharged ? What has it to do with declaring 
what shall be a legal tender? What has it to do with the sundry con- 
tracts and exchanges of individuals in the same State? Absolutely 
nothing, unless under the power to regulate commerce as delegated to 
Gongress we include the power to take charge of the internal government. 
of the several States. Regulating commerce by prescribing rules there- 
for within the limits of the Constitution is one thing, and declaring that. 
United States notes shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, no 
matter wliether those debts have or have not any relation to the forms 
of commerce over which Congress has jurisdiction, or to any commerce 
at all, is entirely a different thing. There is no natural or “ appropriate ” 
or “plainly adapted” relation between the power of such regulation and 
declaring these notes to be a legal tender. The power does not authorize 
the issue of notes at all, this being provided for in the borrowing power, 
and much less does it authorize making them a legal tender in payment 
of debts. The inference of Judge Marvin not only extends the power 
entirely beyond its proper scope into a region foreign to itself, but also 
confounds the distinction between different express powers, and in effect 
“breaks down all distinction between the National and State Govern- 
ments,” 

3. The Constitution also expressly authorizes Congress “to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States.” Laws providing for loans, 
for fixing the amount, the rate of interest, and time of payment, and for . 
determining the forms of the debt obligations to be issued, are means. 
“plainly adapted ” to carry this power into effect. The power granted 
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is the power to borrow money, and when the Government exercises the 
power, it provides for making a contract with the lender not essentially 
different from similar contracts made by individuals or private corpora- 
tions. Its borrowing power is simply its power to make a contract for 
this purpose, with the natural incidents and ways that, belong to such a 
transaction ; and with these elements the power is exhausted, unless we 
so expand the import of the word as to make it mean something more, 
and thus change the Constitution in interpreting it. 

Those who claim that this power includes, as one method of its 
exercise, the implied power to declare that the notes of the United 
States shall be a legal tender in payment of debts as between other 
parties who, prior to the issue of the notes, have made their contracts 
on the basis of the gold dollar, must hold that the Government, because 
it is a borrower, and when it acts as a borrower, has a right to interfere 
with the lawful private contracts of these parties, and determine that 
they shall be satisfied in a manner different from the well understood 
stipulation contained in the contracts themselves. This certainly gives 
a new meaning to the word borrowing. The power thus claimed means 
more than borrowing, since it is a power to change essentially the 
import of contracts, and directly interfere with the rights of private 
property vested in this form. If Congress may do this, under its 
power to borrow money, then it is difficult to see what it may not do 
under the same power. It has only to stretch the word to meet any 
exigency. As suggested by Justice Field, in his argument against such 
a construction, Congress may say that the notes of the Government 
shall “ serve as a free ticket in the public conveyances: of the country, or 
for ingress into places of public amusement” (12 Wallace, p. 643). 
Why not annex these advantages to the notes, as well as the advantage of 
using them as a legal tender in payment of debts previously contracted 2 
Why has not Congress as much right to do the one as it has to do the 
other? The direct result in both cases is an invasion of the rights of 
private property? And is this an “appropriate” and “plainly 
adapted” means of borrowing money ? Because the Government is a 
borrower, has it the right, under the Constitution of the. United States, 
to disturb and change contracts that are entirely independent of its 
borrowing, and, in eflect, deprive one of the parties of a portion of his 
rights, and enable the other to repudiate a part of his debts? Can the 
Government—a party that no one can sue—compel its creditors to 
accept its notes in payment of claims against the Government, and also 
compel other creditors to accept the same notes in settlement of money 
contracts between them and their debtors, and that, too, whether the 
contracts stipulate differently or not? Is this borrowing money, within 
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the fair and natural meaning of the term? If so, then the borrowing 
power, when exercised by the Government, is a power to repudiate 
debt obligations, and authorize others to do the same thing. Almost all 
contracts, especially in modern times, are computed and expressed in 
money ; and, hence, there is a fundamental connection between these 
contracts and money which it is not the province of the borrowing power 
to destroy or change. 

Justice Bradley, in expressing his concurrence with the majority in 
the last legal-tender decision of the Supreme Court, says that “ the power 
to make Treasury notes a legal tender” is ‘a mere incidental one to 
that of issuing the notes themselves, and to one of the forms of borrowing 
money ” (12 Wallace, p.567). If the learned Justice had established this 
proposition, then the implied legal-tender power would, of course, attach 
to the express borrowing power. This, however, is the very point to 
be proved and not assumed. It is not true that the authority to make a 
contract for borrowing money and to issue an evidence of debt therefor, 
is also an authority to make that evidence of debt a legal tender. The 
first proposition does not, in its nature, embrace the second. 

The fact that Congress saw fit to annex the legal-tender property to 
the notes of the Government does not prove that the annexation was a 
“necessary and proper,” or an “appropriate” and “plainly adapted” 
means of borrowing money. Daniel Webster once said that “a strong 
impression that something must be done is the origin of many bad 
measures ;” and this may have been true of the action of Congress in 
1862 and 1863. The lega!-tender quality of Treasury notes, surely, was 
not a means of adding to the certainty of their payment, since this 
rested upon the ability and good faith of the Government, and not at all 
upon their Jegal-tender character. The quality was not necessary, as 
the means of guarding against the depreciation of the notes, since the 
facts prove that it did not so operate, and the history of all such paper 
issues clearly proves that the legal-tender quality has absolutely no 
power to prevent depreciation. The notes circulate in the channels of 
trade for what they are deemed to be worth, independently of this 
quality. Nor, again, was the quality necessary as a means to secure the 
acceptance of the notes by, and their circulation among, the people, since 
this result would have been effectually gained by their receivability for 
taxes and other dues to the Government, and, especially, their exchange- 
ableness for interest-bearing bonds. It was not necessary to enable the 
Government to sell its bonds, since the receivability of the notes in 
payment for the bonds would, without the legal-tender quality, have just 
as well answered this purpose and kept the notes at par with the bonds, 
that is to say, at par with tke actual state of the Government credit. It 
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was not necessary to furnish a currency for the people, since they 
already had a currency; and, moreover, the notes without the legal- 
tender property and with the qualities above specified would have en- 
tered into general circulation. 

Let it be conceded, that it was wise and necessary to issue Treasury 
notes as evidences of debt, and that such an issue is constitutional, as 
one way of borrowing money; yet the question is, whether it was 
“necessary and proper,” in the sense of the Constitution, to attach to 
these notes the legal-tender property ; whether this property is really 
ancillary to the power of borrowing money, and whether the Govern- 
ment, in the exercise of this power, can invade and change the vested 
rights of private contracts, compelling creditors to accept less and 
authorizing debtors to pay less than the stipulations of the contracts 
require. This was the effect provided for, and this was the chief, if not 
the whole value which the legal-tender quality gave to the notes. The 
Government has some twenty times issued Treasury notes, as a means of 
borrowing, and never found any difficulty in their acceptance and circula- 
tion; and yet never, until 1862, has it made such notes a legal tender, 
or even intimated that it had the power under the Constitution to do so, 

The truth is, borrowing money is one thing, and declaring that the 
obligations of the Government to pay money shall be a legal tender is 
wholly a different thing. The two, to quote the words of Henry Clay 
are not “congenial to each other,” and do not “ partake of a common 
nature.” The latter, to quote the words of Mr. Sedgwick, is not “the 
known and usual means” of the former; or, in the language of Mr. 
Giles, the exercise of “a subaltern authority, necessarily connected” 
with the borrowing power; or, in that of Mr. Ames, “fairly relative 
and necessarily incident” to the power; or, in that of Alexander 
Hamilton, “a measure having an obvious relation to the end.” That 
the framers of the Constitution did not design to bestow such an implied 
power in the express power to borrow money, is proved by the fact that 
they struck out the words in the clause referring to the borrowing of 
money, which, had they been retained, would have expressly granted the 
power. They certainly did not mean to grant a power as implied, 
which they refused to grant as express by a vote of nine States to two. 

4. The Constitution expressly authorizes Congress “to declare war,” 
“to raise and support armies,” “to provide and maintain a navy,” “to 
make rules for the government of the land and naval forces,” and “to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” These express powers are 
sometimes called war powers. They are powers that relate to military 
and naval action, and are to be exercised by their “appropriate” and 
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“plainly adapted” means. Their exercise calls for the expenditure of 
money no more really than does the exercise of any and every other 
express power granted by the Constitution. Moreover, the four methods, 
as expressly provided in this Constitution,.for procuring the funds neces. 
sary to pay the expenses of the Government, whether in peace or in 
war, are taxation, coining money, borrowing money, and the sale of the 
public lands or other property belonging to the United States. These 
methods are the same at all times, and for all purposes, being neither 
increased nor diminished by war. 

Now, the only -possible relation that the legal-tender property an- 
nexed to Treasury notes can have to the above express war powers is 
simply that of aiding in furnishing the funds to pay the expenses of their 
exercise; aid this is precisely the relation which it has to every other 
express power. If the right to annex this property to Treasury notes 
exists at all, it is not peculiar to the war powers, but is incidental to the 
whole circle of express powers, in peace as well as in war. Does it exist 
at all? Clearly not, unless as the means of raising money to pay the 
expenses of the Government; and it so happens that the Constitution 
rules out this idea by its express provisions for placing funds in the 
Treasury to meet all public expenses. There is the taxing power, the 
coining power, the borrowing power, and the power to sell the public 
lands or other property of the United States, as the constitutional sources 
of funds ; and if the issuing of legal-tender notes is not incidental to one 
or more of these powers, then surely it is not-incidental to the so-called 
war powers, unless we have a new Constitution during the state of war. 
That the right of issuing such notes is not incidental to the coining power 
or to the borrowing power has been already shown ; and no one pretends 
that it is implied in the taxing power or the power to dispose of the 
property of the United States. 

War does not change the Constitution, or add anything to the powers 
of Congress in respect to raising funds, or alter the nature and scope of 
these powers, or the nature of the transactions which they authorize. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of ex parte Milligan, 
said that “the Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in war and in peace;” that “no doctrine, involving 
more pernicious consequences, was ever invented by the wit of man 
than that any of its provisions can be suspended during any of the great 
emergencies of Government ;” and that the ‘‘ Government, within the 
Constitution, has all the powers granted to it which are necessary to 
preserve its existence” (4 Wallace, pp. 120,121). The necessities of 
the Government are, by no means, the criterion of its constitutional 
powers. The Constitution itself is that criterion, and there is no other. 
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The emission of legal-tender notes, as a war measure, if it is any- 
thing, within the limits of the Constitution, is such simply as a means of 
borrowing money to pay the cost of war. It is only through the bor- 
rowing power that the legal-tender property can have any relation to 
the war powers of the Government; and if it does not hold the relation 
of an “appropriate” and “ plainly adapted” means for exercising the 
borrowing power, then it holds no relation to these war powers. The 
question is not whether Congress has the authority to issue Treasury 
notes as the rneans of borrowing money, but whether it has the authority 
to attach the legal-tender property to these notes as a means of borrow- 
ing, and thereby change the import of preexisting contracts. There 
being no such authority in the borrowing power, the conclusion is that 
there is none in the war powers of the Government. These powers, in 
their “appropriate” exercise, have no relation to providing funds 
for the Treasury to pay the expenses incident to their exercise that 
would not equally apply to the express power “to establish post offices 
and post roads,” or the express power “to constitute tribunals inferior 
to the Supreme Court,” or to any other power expressly delegated by | 
the Constitution. All the express powers, in their exercise, involve 
expense, and hence the legal-tender property, as attached to Treasury 
notes, is no morg authorized by those that relate to war than by those 
that relate to peace. 

5. Justice Strong, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the second legal-tender decision, said that Congress 
has powers which are “neither expressly specified nor deducible from 
any specified power, or ancillary to it alone,” but which grow “out of 
the aggregate of powers conferred upon the Government, or out of the 
sovereignty instituted ” (12 Wallace, p.535). In regard to this doctrine 
Chief Justice Chase, while pronouncing it a novelty, “advanced for the 
first time ” in the Supreme Court, said: “ If this proposition be admitted, 
and it be also admitted that the Legislature is the sole judge of the 
necessity for the exercise of such powers, the Government becomes prac- 
tically absolute and unlimited” (12 Wallace, p. 582). It is certainly 
a singular theory with which to justify the Legal-tender Acts, or any other 
legislative action of Congress. Powers,as bestowed by the Constitution, 
are special grants to do specific things, as the power to levy taxes, the 
power to coin money, the power to borrow money, the power to estab- 
lish uniform rules on the subject of bankruptcies, &c., and surely the 
number of things which can be done in virtue of these grants is not to be 
increased by adding them together. The addition is not a source of 
power beyond what the grants themselves contain. The aggregate is not 
greater than all the parts. If the Legal-tender Acts are not authorized as 
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incidental to any one or several of the distinct powers expressly granted, 
taking each by itself, then plainly they are not incidental to the whole of 
them, taking them altogether. The framers of the Constitution chose to 
specify, in classes and by definite terms, the several things which Con- 
gress may do; and what is not included in this class description is not 
within the constitutional competency of Congress. The theory of another 
class of powers resulting from “ the aggregate of powers,” but not con- 
tained in the grants of power themselves, taken separately, in effect 
changes the Constitution. What are these powers? Who can tell what 
they are, or what they authorize 2 How are they made up, and in what 
do they consist? How are they to be recognized, and who shall fix their 
limits? The doctrine of express powers and of implied powers as in- 
cidental thereto is in the letter of the Constitution ; but the doctrine of 
deriving another and distinct class of powers from “the aggregate of 
powers ” is simply making a new Constitution in the process of interpret- 
ing it. It would be a very dangerous doctrine to put into practice. 

What, moreover, is this “ sovereignty instituted,” to which Justice 
Strong refers? Plainly, not a sovereignty to do anything which any 
government can do, but a sovereignty confined to the exercise of such 
powers as are expressly granted or clearly implied. This is the only 
sovereignty possessed by the Government of the United States. The 
fact that other governments have the power to issue a legal-tender paper 
currency, or the fact, if it be admitted, that all governments ought to 
have this power, proves nothing in respect to this Government, since its 
powers are not measured by those of other governments, or by what 
qught to be, but by a written Constitution. Ifthe power to issue such a 
currency is not in the Constitution, that is the end of the question. The 
want of authority to pass a law makes it unconstitutional as really as if 
it were positively prohibited. Either it lacks the constitutional end, or 
it is not an “appropriate” and “ plainly adapted” means for the attain- 
ment of such an end; and in either case it is not warranted by the Con- 
stitution. 

6. Some supporters of the Legal-tender Acts have taken the ground 
that any measure is constitutional which will strengthen the Government 
or aid it in carrying on a war, and that making United States notes a 
legal-tender was a measure of this character, and was therefore constitu- 
tional. This doctrine entirely overlooks the fundamental fact that the 
Government of the United States is one of enwmerated powers, either ex- 
pressly granted or necessarily implied in those thus granted. It makes 
the utility of a measure the test of its constitutionality, and if Congress 
is the final judge of this utility, then its power is unlimited. The Con- 
stitution, according to this theory, ought to contain a section or clause 
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providing that Congress, in addition to its enumerated powers, shall have 
power to do whatever it may judge useful and necessary to strengthen 
and support the Government in any emergency which may arise. 
Nothing of this character is either expressed or implied in the funda- 
mental law of the land. The Government of the United States is a con- 
stitutional government, based upon a written Constitution, existing for 
certain ends clearly indicated by specific grants, and endowed with 
powers by no means embracing the whole circle of governmental powers. 
It is built upon the principle of such special grants of power, and, con- 
sequently, of limitation thereby. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the Pacific Insurance Company v, Soule (7 Wallace 
p. 433), said: “The National Government, though supreme in its own 
sphere, is one of limited jurisdiction and specific functions. It has no 
faculties but such as the Constitution has given it, either expressly or 
incidentally by necessary intendment. Whenever any act done under 
its authority is challenged, the proper sanction must be found in its 
charter, or the act is wltra vires and void.” 
The question, therefore, whether a law of Congress is constitutional 
or not is not to be determined by finding out whether it is a good or a 
bad law, useful or useless, wise or unwise; but by ascertaining whether, 
as to its end, it comes within the limits of an expressly delegated power 
or powers; and if so,then whether, as to its means, it comes within the 
limits of a power implied in such express power or powers. If it has 
the first but not the second characteristic, or if it has neither, then it is 
not constitutional, no matter what may be its effects. There are many 
things that weuld be useful, yet which Congress has no power to do. A 
great National University, like that of Oxford or Cambridge in England, 
would be highly useful; but nobody pretends that the General Govern- 
ment has any power to establish such universities, or undertake the work 
of popular education. The utility of the Legal-tender Acts is really a 
question of political economy, and not of constitutional law at all. 
Whether they are constitutional or not depends upon the question . 
-whether they come within the grants of power made to Congress, This 
is the whole question, and not how much or how little good they did. 
The wisdom of the legislation is entirely distinct from its constitution- 
ality. Its necessity and propriety, if they exist at all, exist only in re- 
lation to the powers expressly granted to Congress ; and if these powers 
do not comprehend it as an “ appropriate ” or “ plainly adapted ” means 
to their exercise, then it is not warranted by the Constitution, whether 
it did or did not aid the Government in conquering the late Rebellion. 
In considering the simple question of constitutionality, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wal- 
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lace, p. 603), took the ground that the Legal-tender Acts were not 
“necessary and proper,” not “appropriate ” or “ plainly adapted” means 
for the exercise of the powers granted to Congress, and that they are not 
“ consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution ;” and for this 
reason the Court decided the acts to be unconstitutional in application to 
prior contracts, which was the only question before the Court. In the 
subsequent cases of Knox v. Lee, and Parker v. Davis (12 Wallace, p. 
457), involving the same question, the Court reversed its previous de- 
cision, now taking the ground. that these acts were “necessary and 
proper,” that they were “appropriate” and “ plainly adapted” means 
to a constitutional end, and that they are “ consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution,” and hence constitutional. In both decisions 
the rule laid down by Chief Justice Marshall is acknowledged; and the 
difference in the two arises from a different construction of the rule. 

The construction adopted by the Court in the last decision proceeds 
upon and in effect asserts this general principle: That any measure 
which will in any way, to any extent, or under any circumstances, facili- 
tate the exercise of the powers expressly delegated to the General Govern- 
ment, or promote their operation, no matter how distant its relation to 
these powers, or how foreign to their natural scope, is constitutional. 
On this question of fact Congress is the judge, and not the courts. Any- 
thing, for example, that will aid Congress in the exercise of the power to 
borrow money, may be enacted into law as means to thisend. The term 
borrowing comprehends any means that will promote the end, no matter 
how wide apart the two things may be. Congress, under this rule of 
interpretation, might establish by law a low rate of interest in all the 
States, as the means of facilitating its own borrowing of money, by 
offering a higher rate. There is no doubt that such a law would act as 
a means to this end; yet nobody believes that it would be a constitu- 
tional method of exercising the borrowing power. So, also, as suggested 
by Justice Field in his argument against the Legal-tender Acts, Congress 
under this rule might have provided that the holder of legal tender notes 
should be entitled to “a percentage out of the revenues of private cor- 
porations,” ard that his entire property should be exempt “ from State 
and municipal taxation” (12 Wallace, p. 648), Such a law would make 
the notes very profitable to the holders, and serve to secure their ready 
acceptance from the Government; and yet it would be a very strange 
way of exercising the power to borrow money. 

The serious difficulty with the rule of interpretation adopted by the 
Supreme Court in its last legal tender decision is, that it so expands the 
sphere of implied powers as virtually to make the Government one 
of unlimited power. There is scarcely anything that, under this con- 
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struction, Congress may not do in the exercise of expressly delegated 
powers. Things that are essentially foreign to each other, and hence 
hold no “appropriate” or “ plainly adapted” felation to each other, 
may, nevertheless, be so related in the order of events that one will be 
the means of the other. And if Congress, in the exercise of its dele- 
gated powers, may reach to all possible means, whether naturally “ ap- 
propriate ” or not, “plainly adapted” or not, and if the courts may not 
review its decision on this question, then Congress is legally omnipoten® 
and can do whatever it shall regard as means to a constitutionalend. It 
can not only declare the note obligations of the Government to be “ law- 
ful money and a legal tender,” as the means of borrowing money, and 
thus create money in the very act of borrowing it, but it can do anything 
else that will aid the Government in borrowing money. Anything is 
constitutional that has any relation of means to the result. Whatever 
will in any way promote the result Congress can do. It might even 
make it a penal offense not to lend money to the Government when it 
asks for a loan. The implied powers of Congress, according to this rule 
of construction, sweep over an immense field, far greater than had hitherto 
been recognized as coming within its jurisdiction. 

This judicial enlargement of legislative power was logically necessary 
iu order to sustain the Legal-tender Acts. On the question of creating 
and establishing money, those who drafted the Constitution gave to 
Congress all the power they thought needful in the power “to coin 
money,” and “regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin,’ and to 
make laws “ necessary and proper” to carry this power into execution. 
They bestowed on Congress no express power to declare anything a legal 
tender in payment of debts, and no implied power to this effect except 
as it is incidentally involved in the power to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. Now if, under a Constitution thus constructed on the 
subject of money, we are to have “ lawful money ” manufactured out of 
mere promises to pay money, then it is manifest that the implications 
arising from some other parts of it must undergo a sufficient stretching 
to gain the end. This is precisely what was done; and it is only by this 
process that the Legal-tender Acts can be sustained. The borrowing 
power has been stretched until it has become a money creating power, 
and practically assumed and performed the functions of the coining 
power. In this way the Constitution has been made to read as no one 
prior to 1862 supposed that it did read. When, if ever, it will be neces- 
sary to stretch the Constitution for some other purpose, time only can 
determine; yet itis by such methods that constitutions lose their original 
character and are virtually changed in interpreting them. 
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HV. 


LEGAL-TENDER REPUDIATION. 


Tue purpose of this article is to state and establish the following 
proposition: The Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, so far as they re- 
late to pre-existing contracts for the payment of money, are, in form 
and in substance, a legalized method for repudiation and robbery, in- 
consistent “ with the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” | 

That contracts made prior to 1862, and stipulating for payment in 
dollars, referred to the coined dollars of the United States, is beyond a 
question, since there was then no other dollar known to the law, and 
hence no other to enter into the language of contracts. It follows that 
the legislation which made the notes of the United States the equivalent 
of these dollars for the payment of pre-existing debts, without the con- 
sent and against the will of the parties to whom the debts were due 
under lawful contracts, did directly and most essentially change the 
contracts on which the debts were founded. The change thus effected 
invaded and to the full extent of the depreciation of United States notes 
when tendered in payment of pre-existing debts, destroyed the vested 
rights of the creditor parties, who, having contracted for payment in 
dollars, were compelled to receive these notes at their face value. It 
legislatively transferred from the creditor to the debtor class an 
amount of property equal to the difference between the two modes of 
payment, as really as if the law had reduced the nominal amount of 
dollars to be paid. <A large aggregate of property existed at the time 
in the shape of prior contracts or obligations to pay money; and this 
property, with its vested rights, was as real and ought to have been 
held as sacred in the eye of the law as that which had a more tangible 
and visible form. 

No irredeemable note circulation was ever protected against depre- 
ciation by being made a legal tender. The quantity of the circulation, 
the prospect of ultimate payment in coin or its equivalent, the time of 
such payment, and especially its receivability at par by the Govern- 
ment for debts due to it and in exchange for interest-bearing bonds are 
the controlling circumstances that will regulate its value. As a matter 
of history, it is well known that the notes of the United States, though 
a legal tender for the payment of debts, sunk in value with the increase 
of their issue, till, in July, 1864, they reached the rate of two dollars 
and eighty-five cents in notes for a dollar in gold. Chief Justice Chase, 
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in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Conrt in the case of Hepburn 
v. Griswold (8 Wallace, p. 603), thus states this point: 


“* Admitting, then, that prior contracts are within the intention of 
the act, and assuming that the act is warranted by the Constitution, it 
follows that the holder of a promissory note made before the act for a 
thousand dollars, payable, as we have just seen, according to the law 
and according to the intent of the parties in coin, was required, when 
depreciation reached its lowest point, to accept in payment a thousand 
note dollars, although with the thousand coined dollars due under the 
contract, he could have purchased on that day two thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty such dollars. Every payment since the passage of the 
act of a note of earlier date has presented similar though less striking 
features.” 


Debtors, as they were authorized by law to do, and as was expected 
they would do, availed themselves of the privilege thus furnished, and 
paid their previously contracted debts in a depreciated paper currency, 
thus repudiating not the whole amount due, but that part represented 
by the depreciation of legal-tender notes. This result was not  inci- 
dental, coming to pass in the way of a remote consequence ; but direct 
and immediate, following as the sure effect of the legal-tender legisla- 
tion, and indeed actually provided for in the terms of that legislation. 
Should Congress, in the exercise of its power: “to fix the standard of 
weights and measures,” declare by law that a contract for the delivery 
of a hundred bushels of wheat shall be satisfied by the delivery of one- 
half of the stipulated amount, as the direct consequence of changing the 
meaning of the word “ bushel,” as it occurs in the contract, the legisla- 
tion would be identical in principle and identical in result with the 
Legal-tender Acts, considered in application to debts contracted before 
their passage. 

Or should Congress, in the exercise of its power “to coin money,” 
double the amount of gold represented by the term dollar, or reduce 
the amount one-half, and then declare that the new dollar thus created 
shall, in the payment of debts previously contracted, be the exact 
equivalent of the old dollar, no one would hesitate to characterize this 
law as an outrageous system for cheating the debtor class in the one 
instance or the creditor class in the other. The thing to be paid would 
be so altered and so different from the contracts as to involve and pro- 
vide for all the practical effects of a fraud, not the less real because 
legalized. Slight changes to adjust the varying values of gold and sil- 
ver coins to each other are regarded as allowable; but Congress cannot 
debase these coins, and then make them the legal equivalent of former 
coins in the settlement of prior contracts for the payment of money, 
without perpetrating the grossest injustice and violating its constitu- 
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tional duty, as well as giving a false certificate. And if not, how can 
it make a paper currency the legal equivalent of coin in the discharge 
of contracts previously made, without involving the same consequences ? 
The effect upon these contracts is precisely like that of debasing the 
coins of a country, and yet giving them the same names and the same - 
nominal value. 

Bearing in mind this statement of the case, we now proceed to the 
inquiry whether legislation having the character previously described, 
and directly involving the results referred to, is “consistent with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution,” which is one of the criteria laid 
down by Chief Justice Marshall for determining whether a law is con- 
stitutional or not. No one claims that the Constitution contains any 
express authority for giving to the note obligations of the Government 
the legal-tender quality in payment of debts; and in a previous article 
we endeavored to show that it contains no implied authority to this effect 
under the general title of means “necessary and proper,” or, in the 
language of Chief Justice Marshall, “ appropriate” and “ plainly adapted ” 
to carry into execution powers expressly granted. We now go further, 
and raise the question whether a law authorizing the issue of such notes, 
and making them a legal tender in payment of debts previously con- 
tracted, is “ consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 

Take, first, the spiri¢ of the Constitution. One of its objects, as set 
forth in its preamble, is to “establish justice.” Justice as between the 
Government and the people, and as between individuals, is one of the 
great ends which it seeks. This spirit pervades the representative sys- 
tem which it establishes, and also the various restraints which it im- 
poses on governmental power. Special provisions in the Constitution 
refer to the idea of securing justice and preventing injustice. Those 
that relate to the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, to bills of at- 
tainder, to ex post facto laws, to impairing the obligation of contracts 
by State authority, to freedom of speech and of the press, to the 
free exercise of religion, to the right of peaceably assembling and _peti- 
tioning for a redress of grievances, to the right of trial by jury, to the 
processes of criminal procedure, to excessive bail and excessive fines, to 
the sacredness of private property as against being taken for public use 
without just compensation—these and the like are among the many 
evidences that the spirit of the Constitution is one of justice, and that it 
means to protect the people against governmental injustice through the 
agency of law. Now, does any man in his sober senses believe that a 
law which, in direct violation of a contract, and to the damage of the 
creditor, provides for the payment of a debt that represents property 
previously received by the debtor from the creditor, realizes the idea of 
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justice as between that debtor and creditor? It is enough to ask the 
question, since no argument can make the answer clearer. Such a law 
is in this respect legalized injustice, and this surely does not conform to 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

Take, secondly, the Jetter of the Constitution. The Fifth Amend- 
ment addresses itself to the General Government, and expressly says 
that no person shall be “deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” Were are three rights protected against any de- 
privation by the Government, except by “due process of law.” What 
is this “due process of law?” Daniel Webster, in the Dartmouth 
College case, said that the phrase means “that every citizen shall ‘hold 
his life, liberty, property, and immunities under the protection of the 
general rules which govern society.” Judge Cooley says that it means 
that “life, liberty, and property are placed under the protection of 
known and established principles, which cannot be dispensed with either 
generally or specially, either by courts or by executive officers, or by 
legislators themselves.” “Due process of law,” he adds, “in each 
particular case means such an exertion of the powers of Government as 
the settled maxims of law sanction, and under such safeguards for the 
protection of individual rights as those maxims prescribe for the class 
of cases to which the one in question belongs.” Justice Johnson, one of 
the early justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, says that 
the words “ were intended to secure the individual from the arbitrary 
exercise of the powers of Government, unrestrained by the established 
principles of private rights and distributive justice.” F 

Here, then, is a law which says that A., who, in the intent of the 
parties and according to the law at the time of the contract, agreed to 
pay to B. one thousand coined dollars, may discharge this contract by 
paying him Government notes to the same nominal amount, whether 
they are worth anything or not. The law acts directly upon the con- 
tract by changing the meaning of one of its fundamental terms. Is this 
according to “the general rules which govern society ;” according to 
the “ known and established principles which cannot be dispensed with ; ” 
according to “ the established principles of private rights and distributive 
justice ;” or according to “the settled maxims of law” and “ the safe- 
guards ” of -law “for the protection of individual rights?” Is there any 
“due process of law” in such a law? Is it one of the settled maxims 
of law that the legislative power can directly change the meaning of 
lawful private contracts? ‘“ Due process of law ” clearly forms no part 
of the Legal-tender Acts. They fly squarely in the face of the general 
maxims of law in reference to private contracts. 

Now, did this legal-tender legislation, as the direct result of its in- 
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fringement upon contracts and change of their terms, deprive anybody 
of his property? It certainly did deprive hundreds and thousands of 
their property to the full extent of the difference between the value of 
the payment stipulated for and the value of the payment authorized by 
it. It compelled creditors to accept less, and authorized debtors to pay 
less, than their contracts demanded; and what is this but taking prop- 
erty from the one class and giving it to the other by the naked force of 
a legal statute, without consideration and without judicial proceedings, 
and contrary to the contracts between them? In regard to this legisla- 
tion Chief Justice Chase stated the truth when he said: “It violates that 
fundamental principle of all just legislation that the Legislature shall not 
take the property of A. and give it to B. It says that B., who has pur- 
chased a farm of A. for a certain price, may keep the farm without pay- 
ing for it, if he will only tender certain notes, which may bear some pro- 
portion to the price, or be even worthless” (12 Wallace, p. 580). The law 
operates directly not upon what is called the remedy as between debtor 
and creditor, but upon one of the most vital terms of the debt obligation 
itself, and impairs that obligation, by changing it, to the damage of the 
creditor and to the benefit of the debtor. In this way it as really de- 
prived the former of a portion of his property as it would have done if 
it had authorized the latter to pay half of the nominal amount, or to 
take any other property of the former without his consent; and for this 
reason the law does what is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, 
and also what the Constitution expressly says shall not be done. 

Justice Chase (not the late Chief Justice, but a much earlier mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United States), in stating his opinion 
in the case of Calder v, Bull (3 Dallas, p. 386), said that “there are 
acts which the Federal or State Legislature cannot do without exceed- 
ing their authority ;” and among the illustrations of such acts he speci- 
fied “a law that destroys or impairs the lawful private contracts of 
citizens,” and also “a law that takes property from A. and gives it to 
B.” He further said: “To maintain that our Federal or State Legis- 
lature possesses such powers, if they had not been expressly restrained, 
would, in my opinion, be a political heresy, altogether inadmissible in 
our free Republican Governments.” So also Justice Miller, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the recent 
case of the Loan Association v. Topeka (20 Wallace, p. 655), held the 
following language: 


“The theory of our Governments, State and national, is opposed to 
the deposit of unlimited powers anywhere. The executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial branches of these Governments are all of limited 
and defined powers. There are limitations on such power which grow 
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out of the essential nature of all free Governments—implied reserva- 
tions of individual rights, without which the social compect could not 
exist, and which are respected by all Governments entitled to the name. 
No court, for instance, would hesitate to declare void a statute which 
enacted that A. and B., who were husband and wife to each other, 
should be so no longer, but that A. should thereafter be the husband of 
C., and B. the wife of D.; or which should enact that the homestead 
now owned by A. should be no longer his, but should henceforth be the 
property of B.” 

The latter of these illustrations just fits the Legal-tender Acts, since 
they directly, and not as a remote consequence, dispossessed the cred- 
itor of a portion of his legal rights, as arising from contracts previously 
made in respect to the payment of money, and to this extent robbed 
him of his property, to the advantage of the debtor. Legal claims are 
property as really as a “ homestead.” 

But we are told that Congress, unlike the States, is not expressly 
forbidden to impair the obligation of contracts. This is not in sub- 
stance true, if we have correctly expounded the previously quoted 
clause in the Fifth Amendment; yet, if it were true, the absence of 
such an express prohibition clearly does not imply a general power in 
Congress to impair the obligation of contracts. | Congress can act only 
on the basis of positive grants of power, either expressly made or nec- 
essarily implied. 

We are told, again, that Congress is expressly authorized to pass 
“uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States,” and, hence, that in the exercise of this power it may impair the 
obligation of contracts so far as the result arises from the exercise. 
This is true, and what is the inference? Surely, not that Congress has 
a general power to impair such obligations; but that it must*do so, so 
far as it does so at all, in the way provided—namely, by the passage 
of a uniform bankrupt law. Still further, the bankruptcy power was 
granted for the benefit of creditors as really as for that of debtors, and 
especially to protect the rights of the former throughout the Union 
against the injustice that might otherwise be perpetrated by the in- 
solvent laws of the States. It contemplates the discharge of the debtor 
from his contracts only upon his ascertained inability to pay and the 
surrender of all his property for the benefit of his creditors. A just 
bankrupt law is as really in the interest of the creditor as it is in that 
of the debtor. This is a very different thing from a law that directly 
authorizes the debtor to satisfy his contracts, as Chief Justice Chase 
well says, “without payment” according to contract, “ without pretense 
of inability, and without any judicial proceeding.” The two cases are 
not by any means analogous. 
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It is also said that Congress may, in the exercise of its express 
power to declare war, impair the obligation of contracts by suspending 
all commercial intercourse between the citizens of the belligerent 
nations during the state of war. So also Congress, in the exercise of 
its commercial power, may, by an embargo, render the fulfillment of 
contracts impossible. In levying taxes, it may so change the duty on 
imports as to affect the prices of goods and very materially affect the 
value of prior contracts in relation to those goods. It may, in the 
exercise of the borrowing power, so impair the credit of the United 
States as seriously to injure the holders of securities already issued. | 
All this is true; but it is difficult to see how it bears upon the ques- 
tion, whether Congress has the implied power to annex the legal-tender 
quality to the notes of the Government, or how it answers the objec- 
tion founded on the direct interference of such legislation with the 
relations subsisting between debtor and creditor. Let these two 
things be noted: 1. That there is no pretense of any express power 
for this legislation, and that the cases above referred to arise from the 
action of clearly express powers. 2. That the results in these cases, in 
affecting contracts and property valuations, are purely incidental, while 
the Legal-tender Acts directly, in the very essence of their operation, 
attack money contracts already made, and change one of their funda- 
mental terms. They formally declare that A., who has agreed to pay 
dollars to B., may pay him with Government promises to pay dollars, 
and thus change the contract between the parties. The result is not 
incidental, but direct. In legal effect, a new contract is made by the 
force of law. Between such a law and the cases referred to there is no 
analogy. A tariff law, for example, affects no rights and impairs no. 
obligations; but such a law directly affects the vested rights of private 
property as founded on money contracts previously made. It directly 
and formally legalizes a breach of those contracts, and practically con- 
fiscates the property of one class in the interests of another class. This, 
in respect to hundreds of millions of dollars in the form of debt obli- 
gations, was done on the very day that the first Legal-tender Act was 
enacted. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, speaking through its 
Chief Justice, in the case of Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wallace, p. 603), 
said : 

“No one probably could be found to contend that an act enforcing 
the acceptance of fifty or seventy-five acres of land, in satisfaction of a 
contract to convey a hundred, would not come within the prohibition 
against arbitrary privation of property. We confess ourselves unable 


to perceive any solid distinction between such an act and an act com- 
pelling all citizens to accept, in satisfaction of all contracts for money,. 


. 
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half, or three-quarters, or any other proportion less than the whole of 
the value actually due, according to their terms. It is difficult to con- 
ceive what act would take private property without due process of law, 
if such an act would not.” 

We are aware that the decision of the Court in this case, after the 
addition of two new judges, was subsequently reversed; yet this 
reversal does not impair the force of the reasons on which the decision 
rested. Concede that Congress may, at its pleasure, and to any extent, 
change the medium of paying debts, without any reference to contracts 
previously made, and then it is in its power, by simply changing this 
medium, to repudiate the debt of the United States, and authorize a 
universal system of repudiation. The concession sweeps the whole 
deck, and leaves Congress without any restraint in the fundamental law 
of the land as to what shall be money. Whether this is the actual 
condition of things, we shall seek to ascertain in the next article, on 
the Money of the Constitution. 


Vv. 


‘ 


THE MONEY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Tue Constitution of the United States expressly authorizes Congress 
“to coin money ” and “regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin.” 
It also forbids the States to “ coin money,” to “emit bills of credit,” or 
to “make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts.” This grant of power and these prohibitions relate to a common 
subject, and it is by taking them in their connection with each other 
and in their object that we are to ascertain what is the money of the 
Constitution—the money which its framers had in view and meant to 
authorize Congress to establish. The just reading of the Constitution 
on this subject, as observed by Daniel Webster, is the following : 


“Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin; but no State shall coin money, emit bills 
of credit, or make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts.” (Webster’s Works, vol. 6, p. 36.) 


Alluding to the prohibitions in respect to the States, Justice Wash- 
ington, of the Supreme Court of the United States, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court in the case of Ogden v. Saunders (12 Wheaton, p. 
213), said: 
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“These prohibitions, associated with the powers granted to Congress 
to coin money, and to regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, 
most obviously constitute members of the same family, being upon 
the same subject and governed by the same policy. This policy was to 
provide a fixed and uniform standard of value throughout the United 
States, by which the commercial and other dealings between the citizens 
thereof, or between them and foreigners, as well as the moneyed tran- 
sactions of the Government, should be regulated.” 


Justice Daniel, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the United States v. Marigold (9 Howard, p. 560), referred 
to the coining power as “an important trust invested by the Constitu- 
tion,” and also “ to the obligation to fulfill that trust on the part of the 
Government—namely, the trust and the duty of creating and maintain- 
ing a uniform and pure metallic standard of value throughout the Union.” 
He then proceeded to say : 


“The power of coining money and of regulating its value was dele- 
gated to Congress by the Constitution for the very purpose, as assigned 
by the framers of that instrument, of creating and preserving the wni- 
Sormity and purity of such a standard of value.” 


To secure the result thus aimed at, as stated by the Supreme Court 
in the above cases, we have the provisions of the Constitution in respect 
to the creation of money and the regulation of its value, with the re- 
strictions upon the States in reference to the same subject. The matter 
is not left to the States, and is not committed to Congress except in 
these provisions. 

The money authorized is the product of coinage, which consists in 
fabricating monetary coins and stamping them with the authority of the 
Government. This money is distinguished from the obligations of the 
Government to pay money in that clause of the Constitution which says 
that Congress shall have power “to provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United States.” 
The word “coin,” when the Constitution was proposed and adopted, 
was understood to mean a piece of metal, bearing a legal stamp and 
made current as money. This is still its meaning. It has no other 
meaning when used in connection with money. The power “to coin 
money,” as delegated to Congress, is the power to strike meéallie coins 
and to pass all laws “necessary and proper” for this purpose. That 
the metals to be thus coined were, in the contemplation of the Consti- 
tution, to be gold and silver, one or both, is evident from the following 
considerations: 1. They were then and ever since have been the metals 
in established use for this purpose. 2. The States are prohibited from 
making anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 
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which clearly implies that what the Constitution calls ‘ the current coin 
of the United States” was to be composed of gold or silver or of both. 
If it was to be any other kind of coin, the States would be constitution- 
ally incompetent to make it a tender in payment of debts. Their 
power in this respect is confined to gold and silver coin, showing this to 
be the coin intended in the grant of the coining power. 3. The “ foreign 
coin,” whose value Congress is authorized to regulate, was composed of 
gold and silver, which suggests that the power to coin money refers to 
the same metals of which this “foreign coin” was composed. 

It is true that, under this power, Congress has authorized the striking 
of minor coins, as the five-cent piece, the three cent piece, and the one- 
cent piece, for the convenience of small change. These coins, however, 
are not a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount exceeding 
twenty-five cents in one payment; and Congress, moreover, has provided 
for their redemption in “ awful money ” when presented in sums of not 
less than twenty-five dollars. They have never been treated as standards 
of value or as having any significance in the coinage system beyond that 
of exchanging minimum values that could not be conveniently exchanged 
by gold or silver coins on account of the extreme smallness of the coins. 
They are mere appendages to the coinage system. 

Congress has by statute declared the gold and silver coins of the 
United States to be a legal tender in the payment of debts—the former 
for all sums and the latter for any amount not exceeding five dollars in 
any one payment. The power to do this, though not expressly granted, 
has been inferred as a natural and proper incident of the coining power 
—as, indeed, a part of the power itself. It has been exercised unques- 
tioned ever since the formation of the Government. The very idea of 
real money existing under the authority of law is that it should have the 
legal power of discharging debts, since it is the means of computing and 
expressing debts. It is worthy of notice that, in declaring the coins of 
the United States to be a legal tender at their nominal value, Congress 
has not done so arbitrarily ; but in conformity with their real value— 
namely, according to the weight of the coins or the actual value of the 
metal. Hence, if these coins have lost by abrasion more than one-half 
of one per cent. of their standard weight, they are to be recoined and 
made of full weight; and so if gold coins, made a legal tender for all 
amounts, are reduced in weight below the standard and tolerance allowed 
by law, they are then a legal tender only at valuation in proportion to 
their actual weight. A slight and fixed alloy is provided for in both 
classes of coins, for the purpose of increasing their hardness. 

The word “dollar,” which figures so largely as the unit of value in 
the exchanges of the people, occurs twice in the Constitution in the plural 
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form, as in the phrase “ten dollars for edch person ” and that of “twenty 
dollars” in the Seventh Amendment. This “ dollar ” was established by 
the Congress of the Confederation, on the 6th July, 1785; and it was not 
until April 2d, 1792, that Congress exercised its coining power under 
the Constitution by establishing a mint and making provision for gold 
and silver coins having a certain weight and fineness and bearing certain 
denominations and devices. The Government in the outset accepted the 
doctrine of the metallic dollar as established by the Congress of the Con- 
federation and used that dollar as the money of account; and the 
moment it began to legislate under the coining power it reaffirmed the 
same doctrine. 

The substance of the interpretation placed upon the coining power by 
the legislation of Congress since the adoption of the Constitution may 
be summed up in the following propositions: 1. That up to the Legal- 
tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 Congress has unfformly regarded gold and 
silver as the materials composing the money authorized by the Consti- 
tution. 2. That it has established one or the other, or both, with a cer- 
tain denomination, weight, and fineness, as the monetary unit or standard 
of value. 3. That, in regulating the value of the coins authorized to be 
struck, it has done so by determining their weight and fineness, and in 
this way made their mint or nominal value as nearly as possible identical 
with their real value as metals. 4. That in coining the two metals— 
namely, gold and silver—it has compensated for their difference in value 
as metals by making a corresponding difference in the relative weight 
of the respective coins, and thus adjusted the two classes of coins to each 
other. 5. That in providing that these coins shall be a legal tender at 
their nominal value it has always had respect to their real value. 6. 
That it has never given to these coins the character of a debt obligation, 
representing something else in which they are to be paid. 7. That the 
minor coins, composed of other metals than gold or silver, have never 
been regarded as money in the strict sense; that they are made redeem- 
able in “ lawful money ;” and that they are not a legal tender for a larger 
sum than twenty-five cents in one payment. 

- The third, fourth, and fifth of the above propositions are the ones that 
relate to the exercise of that power which the Constitution designates as 
regulating the value of money. There is but one way in which this can be 
done, and this consists in determining the weight and fineness of the 
coins to be struck—in other words, the actual amount of gold or silver 
in each coin. This is the only regulation that Congress has ever at- 
tempted, and it is the only one possible. It is, in fact, simply a reliable 
certificate of the Government assuring the public that a given coin called 
a dollar, for example, contains so much gold or silver. The value of the 
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gold or silver is not created by the certificate, but simply expressed. 
Real value is antecedent to all statutory law and all coining processes, 
and depends in this case.on the character of the metals and their uses for 
other purposes. Were Congress to place the stamped value of coins 
above or below their real value as metals, the coins would in the one 
case disappear from circulation and go into the melting-pot as bullion, 
and in the other they would not circulate at their stamped value. The 
discretion of Congress in regulating the value of monetary coins is 
restricted within very narrow limits by the law of real value, which can- 
not be disregarded without defeating the whole purpose of coinage. 

The Constitution does not say anything about a standard or measure of 
value in connection with the coining power, for the obvious reason that 
the idea is implied in the term money itself. The elementary use of 
money is to compute and express other values by a comparison with 
its own. It is the one thing which the people, by common consent, or 
by law, or by both, use for this purpose. It is not possible to coin 
money without coining a standard of value, or to use money 
without using such a standard. All values must be expressed in 
money, unless we go back to the system of direct barter; and 
hence money is and must be the standard of these values. We quote 
as follows the language of Justice Clifford, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in regard to money as the standard of value: 


“Values cannot be measured without a standard, any more than 
time or duration, or length, surface or solidity, or weight, gravity, or 
quantity. Something in every such case must be adopted as a unit 
which bears a known relation to that which is to be measured—as the dol- 
lar for values, the hour for time or duration, the foot of twelve inches for 
length, the yard for cloth measure, the square foot or yard for surface, 
the cubie foot for solidity, the gallon.for liquids, and the pound for 
weight.” (12 Wallace, p. 601). 

Commercial transactions require a standard or measure of value 
just as really as they require a standard of weights and measures. And 
Congress is authorized to supply both—the one in its power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and the other in its power to fix 
the standard of weights and measures. The one standard furnishes the 
language for expressing the specific quantities of the things involved in 
exchange transactions, and the other furnishes the language for express- 
ing in money the value of these quantities. The two in combination 
enable the people to make intelligible and definite contracts in respect 
to both quantity and value. 

The conclusion that we now derive from this examination of the 
coinage power is that money, in the constitutional sense—in the sense 
clearly intended in and fully provided for by the Constitution—is the 
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money of coinage, and nothing else, composed chiefly of gold or silver 
and established and stamped under the authority of the United States. 
All the express power delegated to Congress, with its necessarily im- 
plied power that refers to the creation of money, looks directly to such 
money and such only. The grant upon its face is exhaustive of the 
power of Congress upon this subject, and by obvious inference implies 
a negative of all other power upon the same subject. The question of 
creating and establishing money is constitutionally finished when the 
Constitution says that Congress shall have power “ to coin money ” and 
“regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin,” and to pass all laws 
“necessary and proper” to carry this power into effect; and further 
says that no State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. The 
money of coinage, and nothing else, was meant by these provisions. 
The provisions themselves exclude everything else. Daniel Webster 
was right when he said that, “As Congress has no power granted to it 
in this respect but to coin money and to regulate the value of foreign 
coins, it clearly has no power to substitute paper or anything else for 
coin as a tender in payment of debts and in discharge of contracts.” 
So, also, the Supreme Court of the United States was right when, in 
the case of Gwin v. Breedlove (2 Howard, p. 29), it said: ‘ By the Con- 
stitution of the United States, gold or silver coin, made current by 
law, can only be tendered in payment of debts.” It was right when, 
in the case of Sturges v. Crowninshield (4 Wheaton, p. 122), it said 
that “ nothing but gold and silver coin can be made a tender in pay- 
ment of debts.” If this proposition was true when Mr. Webster ut- 
tered it, and the Supreme Court uttered it, years ago, then it is just as 
true to-day. ' 

The idea that paper obligations, which are simply promises to pay 
money, whether issued by the authority of Congress or by that of the 
States, can be invested with the character of “lawful money and a legal 
tender ” in payment of debts, and thus be made to take the place and 
perform the functions of coined money, runs athwart the constitutional 
idea in respect to money in two ways. 

In the first place, it is wholly a different idea. The money of the 
Constitution is the money of coinage; and the “ lawful money” of the 
Legal-tender Acts is the money of the printing press and of debt obliga- 
tions. The one is the money of real value and makes no promise; and 
the other is the money of credit and makes a promise. The one is the 
money intended in the coining power; and the other is the money not 
thus intended. The one is in itself a standard of value; and the other 
has no value in itself, and no value at all except as it is imparted by 
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credit. The one is the money in respect to which the character and 
quantity of the constituent material determine the value; and the other is 
the money which derives all its value from promissory words. The one 
is the money in which the Government creates no value, but simply 
certifies to a fact; and the other is the money in which the Government 
pledges its faith to the payment of value. The one is a metal; and the 
other is a piece of paper. If the constitutional idea of money, as is 
clearly the fact, is embodied in the money of coinage, then it cannot also 
be embodied in the money of the paper-mill and the printing press. 
The two things are so widely different that they cannot be embraced in 
the same Constitution without a manifest contradiction. And, as there 
is no doubt that the money of coinage is in the Constitution, it follows, 
by the most obvious inference, that the other kind of money is excluded, 
especially when there is no express grant of power authorizing its issue. 

In the second place, these two kinds of money are practically so 
incompatible that the issue of paper money nullifies and renders nugatory 
the coining power in the end sought by it. Paper money, being the in- 
ferior kind of money, and depending wholly on credit for its value, by a 
well-known law of currency, drives the money of value and of coinage 
into disuse, and takes its place in computing and expressing the ex- 
changes of trade. The result is that the money expressly provided for 
in the Constitution disappears from general circulation, and the end 
sought by the provision is defeated. That to which the Constitution ex- 
pressly points is not used, and that to which it does not point is used. 
Credit takes the place of value, and expels value from use. Real money 
is demonetized in the practice of society ; and fictitious money, without 
any basis except that of credit, performs its functions. The uniform 
standard of value, about which the Supreme Court has so often spoken 
as the object of the coining power, is superseded by a fluctuating standard 
of credit, that means one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. 
There certainly can be no implied power granted to Congress which in 
_its exercise nullifies the end and object of an express power ; and, if not, 
then there can be no implied power to issue legal-tender notes so long as 
the coining power remains a part of the Constitution and the only part 
which expressly deals with the questioi*of creating money. The “ lawful 
money” that does not rest upon this power’ is not constitutionally 
“lawful,” especially when it is inconsistent with and repugnant to the 
very end designed to be attained by the power—namely, a uniform 
standard for the computation of values. 

In 1814, while the country was at war with Great Britain, and when 
the exigencies of the Treasury were exceedingly urgent, Mr. Hall, of 
Georgia, introduced into the House of Representatives a series of five 
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resolutions, proposing the issue of United States notes as a means of 
fiseal relief. The second of these resolutions provided “ that the Treasury 
notes which may be issued, as aforesaid, shall be a legal tender in all 
debts due, or which may hereafter become due, between the citizens of 
the United States, or between a citizen of the United States and a citizen 
or subject of any foreign State or kingdom.” The other four resolutions 
were separately considered, but this legal-tender resolution the House 
refused to consider by a vote of ninety-five against forty-two. Daniel 
Webster was then a member of the House, and voted with the majority 
(Benton's Abridgment, vol. 5, p. 361). 

This is the only instance, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
during the whole history of the Government, prior to the Legal-tender 
Acts of 1862 and 1868, in which the proposition to make Treasury notes 
a legal tender in application to private debts ever came before Congress. 
The summary manner in which it was met shows what was thought of 
the expedient. The House refused to consider what on its face bore the 
stamp of an unconstitutional proposition. The idea that anything but 
coined money can be made a legal tender in the compulsory payment of 
debts is a modern idea in the interpretation of the Constitution. With 
the above exception, we hear nothing of it in Congress until the period 
of the Legal-tender Acts, and we hear nothing of it in the Supreme 
Court of the United States until after this period. The whole previous 
drift of legislative and judicial thought was in exactly the opposite 
direction; and nothing can be more certain than that the Federal Con- 
vention was a hard-money, a gold-and-silver-money Convention, and on 
this subject nothing else, and that in this respect it represented the views 
of the great majority of the people by whom the Constitution was 
ratified. Taking into account the state of public feeling at the time of 
ratification, arising from the bitter experience of the country in the use 
of paper money, it is not at all probable that the Constitution would 
have been ratified with the construction placed upon it by the Legal- 
tender Acts. Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Craig v. The State 
Missouri (4 Peters, p. 410), said, in reference to paper money : 

“Such a medium has been aljways liable to considerable fluctuation. 
Its value is continually changing; and these changes, often great and 
sudden, expose individuals to immense loss, are the sources of ruinous 
speculations, and destroy all confidence between man and man. To cut 
up this mishief by the roots—a mischief which was felt through the 
United States, and which deeply affected the interest and prosperity of 
all—the people declared in their Constitution that no State should emit 
bills of credit.” 

If, however, the new theory of the Constitution be adopted, then the 
people did not cut up this mischief by the roots at all. They left all 
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these roots in the power of Congress. True, the only express power 
which they gave to Congress in respect to the creation of money is in 
the coining power; yet the possibility of the whole mischief was left 
rooted in its implied powers. It is very remarkable, if it was really 
left there, that the fact was not discovered by the Marshalls, the Taneys, 
the Websters, the Bentons, the Wrights, and the long line of legislative 
and judicial lights that have graced our public history from the adoption 
of the Constitution down to 1862. Congress, when in 1812 authorizing 
the first issue of Treasury notes, provided that the notes might be used 
“in payment of supplies or debts due by the United States to such 
public creditors or other persons” as might ‘ choose to receive such notes 
in payment at par.” It is very remarkable that in subsequent resorts to 
the issue of Treasury notes to meet special exigencies, some twenty in all, 
Congress never discovered until 1862 that it had the power to make 
such notes a legal tender in the payment of private debts. If the power 
exists at all, it has existed during the entire history of the Government ; 
yet that it did exist was not seen by the great thinkers of the country 
until the above named period. This, we say, is remarkable, provided it 
be a fact, that, in addition to the coining power and the legal-tender 
power as an incident thereof, Congress has the power to attach the legal- 
tender property to the debt obligations of the Government, and thus 
produce the very mischief which, as Chief Justice Marshall says, the 
people in their Constitution meant to cut up by the roots. 


Vi. 


THE LEGAL-TENDER POWER OF THE STATES. 


Tue Legislature of the State of New York, on the 22d of March, 
1875 (Laws of 1875, ch. 73), passed an act providing as follows: 


“Every contract or obligation made or implied and payable within 
this State, and made or implied after January Ist, 1879, and payable in 
dollars, but not in a specified kind of dollars, shall be payable in United 
States coin of the standard of weight and fineness established by the 
laws of the United States at the time the contract or obligation shall 
have been made or implied.” 


This upon its face is a legal-tender law, enacted by the authority of 
a State Legislature, and declaring that the contracts which it describes 
“shall be payable in United States coin” of the standard weight and 
fineness established by law when the contracts were made. The Legal- 
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tender Acts of Congress, enacted in 1862 and 1863, if unrepealed when 
this statute takes effect, will then, as now, declare that the notes of the 
United States issued in pursuance thereof shall be “ lawful money and 
a legal tender in payment of al/ debts, public and private, within the 
United States,” except duties on imports and interest on the bonds and 
notes of the Government. The inconsistency between these acts and 
the above statute is direct and positive. Both cannot operate together 
among the same people without a conflict of laws. We, hence, raise — 
the question whether the Legislature of the State of New York—on the 
supposition that the Legal-tender Acts shall be unrepealed when the 
above regulation becomes operative—will have exceeded its powers 
by invading a domain of legislation already constitutionally occupied 
by Congress, 

It is well known, as a matter of history, that prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, the States had the power to coin money, to emit 
bills of credit, to declare what shall be a legal tender in payment of 
debts, and pass such laws as they saw fit in reference to the manner in 
which contracts should be made and discharged. The whole subject of 
private property, involving all exchange transactions between their own 
citizens and all the instruments and evidences thereof, and all the rights 
resulting therefrom, and all the questions of law as to acquisition, pos- 
session, enjoyment, alienation, and transmission, and all contracts be- 
tween parties relating thereto, was exclusively in the hands of the States. 
It is there still, except so far as State jurisdiction has been qualified or 
limited by powers delegated to the General Government, or by prohi- 
bitions and restraints imposed by the Constitution on State authority. 

The express power vested in Congress to establish “ uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States” creates 
one of these exceptions. Such laws operate upon contracts and provide 
for settling the debt relations between insolvent debtors and their credit- 
ors, and take precedence of all State laws upon the same subject. So, 
also, other resulting exceptions may arise from the power of Congress 
to declare war, or its powers to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. It may 
happen, as an incidental consequence of the exercise of these powers, 
that contracts lawful when made will become invalid or impossible of 
fulfillment and enforcement. Still further, the Constitution forbids the 
States to pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts, to deprive 
any person of property without due process of law, to coin money, to 
emit bills of credit, or to make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts. These things, which they could have done 
before the adoption of the Constitution, and some of which they did, 
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they cannot do under it. Yet, with the exceptions and qualifications 
thus made, the whole question of private property, and of all the legal in- 
cidents pertaining thereto, and of contracts as to the manner of making 
them, the mode of discharging them, and the parties competent there- 
for, still belongs exclusively to the province of State legislation. The 
Tenth Amendment expressly declares that “the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively or to the people.” 

The States under the Constitution have no power to “coin money,” 
and hence no power to manufacture the medium of paying debts. 
This power is exclusively vested in Congress; and it has been generally 
assumed, as the natural incident thereof, that Congress has the right to 
make the money of coinage a legal tender. The right, however, at- 
taches to the coining power and the power to regulate the value of coins ; 
and, hence, no inference can be drawn from it as the basis of conclud- 
ing that Congress can also attach the legal-tender property to the debt 
obligations of the Government, unless we adopt the manifestly false 
doctrine that the issuing of such obligations in virtue of the borrowing 
power is an exercise of the coining power. Mr. Albert Gallatin was 
of opinion that Congress has no legal-tender power at all in respect to 
the payment of private debts. His words are as follows: ‘“ As Con- 
gress has no authority to make anything whatever a tender im payment 
of private debts, it necessarily follows that nothing but gold and silver 
can be made a tender for that purpose, and that Congress cannot au- 
thorize the payment in any species of paper currency of any other 
debts but those due to the United States.” It is true that no express 
legal-tender power is given to Congress; yet during the whole history 
of the Government the power with reference to the money of coinage 
has been assumed as implied in the coining power. Long and undis- 
puted practice has settled this construction. 

Another and, for the purposes of this discussion, more important 
prohib‘tion we have in that clause of the Constitution which says that 
“no State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts.” These words, while expressly declaring that no other 
tender for the payment of debts than that of “ gold and silver coin” shall 
be established by the States, just as clearly imply a complete previous 
jurisdiction in the States over the whole subject of debts and the method 
and medium of payment ; and this jurisdiction they do not abrogate or take 
away, but simply qualify in a certain respect. The States still retain 
their original power to pass legal-tender laws, subject to the condition that 
they must not make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts, just as they retain their power to legislate on the general 
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subject of contracts, subject to the condition that they must not pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. What was before an un- 
qualified power now becomes a specific and limited power, by being 
confined in its action to gold and silver coin; and with reference to such 
coin it is a complete power, not withdrawn or denied, but distinctly 
recognized and in effect guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. The same Constitution that gives to Congress the power to coin 
money just as clearly establishes the State right to make gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts. In the very act of limiting the legal- 
tender power of the States it expressly excepts such coin from the limita- 
tion, and this leaves them in full possession of the power in this applica- 
tion. They cannot exceed the limit fixed; but within that limit they 
have all the power they ever had. It is true, as suggested by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, that this clause is not “an enabling act ;” 
yet it is a recognizing and deglarative act, and, in the light of the Tenth 
Amendment, places the legal-tender power among the “reserved” rights 
of the States, subject to the qualification which it specifies. 

The case, then, in respect to money as the legal medium of payment, 
made by the Constitution, stands thus: Congress has the exclusive power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and, as 
has generally been assumed, the incidental but not exclusive power to 
make the money of coinage a legal tender. The States, on the other 
hand, possess no coining power; but they still retain the legal-tender 
power, subject to the qualification of being forbidden to make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. Congress being 
thus authorized to coin money, and the States being thus limited to gold 
and silver coin in providing for a legal tender, the result is that coined 
money as the legal tender is secured in respect to both Governments. 

The Legislature of New York, exercising the power thus reserved to 
every State, bas seen fit to declare by law that all contracts made and 
payable in that State after January 1st, 1879, and stipulating for pay- 
ment in dollars, but not specifying the kind of dollars, shall be payable 
in United States coin. In so doing it does not violate the Constitution 
of that State, and does no more than the Federal Constitution recognizes 
its right to do it at any time, and no more than it equally recognizes the 
right of every other State Legislature to do. Has Congress, then, the 
power at the same time to say, as against this statute, when it shall go 
into effect, that all debts in the United States (of course, including those 
in the State of New York contracted after the date specified) shall be 
payable in the note obligations of the Government issued in pursuance 
of the Legal-tender Acts? Has Congress the right to supersede the 
operation of State laws, when those laws lie within the limits of powers 
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reserved to the States? Is the Constitution self-contradictory ? Does it 
concede and recognize the legal-tender power of the States in application 
to gold and silver coin, and at the same time authorize Congress to 
nullify the exercise of this State power by making Government notes a 
legal tender in defiance of that exercise ? 

If Congress, in the exercise of its power to borrow money, and for the 
sake of borrowing at a cheap rate of interest, should pass alaw providing 
that in all individual contracts for the loan of money four per cent. should 
be the highest legal rate, no one would hesitate a moment in pronouncing 
the law a palpable interference with the reserved right of the States to 
regulate contracts in respect to the rate of interest. Congress may 
stipulate for whatever rate it chooses on the bonds which it authorizes 
in the process of borrowing money: but plainly it cannot regulate the 
interest rate in the several States, as between individuals, without coming 
into conflict with the reserved rights of the States. So if the States, 
exercising the power which the Constitution has not withdrawn, but 
distinctly conceded to them, shall declare that all contracts for the 
payment of money shall be payable in the gold and silver coin of the 
United States, can Congress interfere with this legislation by providing 
that such contracts shall be payable in United States notes? Is not this 
gold and silver coin constitutional money? Is it not clearly implied in 
the Constitution that the States have the power to make it a tender in 
the payment of debts? How then can Congress subvert such legislation, 
or defeat its operation, any more than it can subvert or defeat State 
legislation in respect to the rate of interest? It plainly cannot do so 
under the warrant of the Constitution, without supposing the Constitu- 
tion to be inconsistent with itself. We have in it a clear recognition of 
the State right to make gold and siver coin a tender in the payment of 
debts ; we have, still further, the absence of any express power in Con- 
gress to make the note obligations of the Government a legal tender; 
and, this being so, there can be no implied power in Congress to bestow 
the legal-tender property upon these or any other obligations—certainly 
not as against State legislation, which makes debts payable in gold and 
silver coin. Congress cannot thus nullify the legal-tender laws of a State 
without invading its jurisdiction. Its rights within their constitutional 
sphere are beyond the reach of Federal legislation. 

Whether the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 will be repealed 
or not before January 1st, 1879, it is impossible to tell; yet, be this as 
it may, the legal-tender act of the New York Legislature, unless it shall 
in the mean time be repealed, will then put an end to their practical 
operation in respect to all contracts coming within the limits of its 
description, This act is not based at all upon the supposition that the 
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legal-tender legislation of Congress will then be out of the way. It 
hangs upon no contingency. It is positive and absolute, and declares 
that the contracts described shall be payable in United States coin, and 
that, too, whether the Legal-tender Acts of Congress are repealed or not. 
And in taking this position, the Legislature of New York has simply 
exercised a power which it has under the Constitution, and which equally 
belongs to every other State. 

The States have, then, only to exercise this power in respect to the 
discharge of contracts, and thereby make them payable in the coin of 
the United States, and the Legal-tender Acts in legal effect come to an 
end, unless the courts, and especially the Supreme Court of the United 
States, should take the ground that no State has the right to make debt 
contracts payable in gold and silver coin so long as Congress says that 
they may be paid in the notes of the United States. This, in plain 
language, would be equivalent to saying that, so long as Congress chooses - 
to make United States notes a legal tender, no State can exercise its 
reserved right to make contracts within its gwn jurisdiction payable in 
gold and silver coin. It would be equivalent to saying that what the 
Constitution clearly says the States may do Congress has the right to 
say that they shall not do. It would be.equivalent to abrogating a con- 
stitutional State right by the legislation of Congress. It would, in short, 
be equivalent to an alteration of the Constitution by a legislative en- 
actment. 

The payment of private debts in the several States is to be enforced 
by State laws, through the agency of State courts; and the prohibitory 
mandate against making anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts, being addressed to the State Governments, including 
both Legislatures and Courts, clearly implies that such coin, and such only, 
was to be the medium of compulsory payment. Upon this point we 
quote, as follows, the deliverance of Judge Denio, of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York, in the case of the Metropolitan Bank 
v. Van Dyck (27 New York Reports, 13 Smith, p. 548), decided in 
1868 : 


“ When the State Legislatures which are to establish the legal prin- 
ciples respecting payments, and the courts which are judicially to 
determine what shall be payments in any given instance, are forbidden 
by paramount and supreme authority to make anything but coins struck 
from the precious metals a payment, the natural and, I think, the in- 
evitable result is that nothing except such coins can be adjudged to be 
payment in any case whatever. And when, in connection with such in- 
hibition, we find ample provision made by the supreme authority for 
the supply of such coins by fabrication and by the adoption of those 
coming from abroad, | cannot doubt that it was the persistent design of 
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the Constitution, which contains these mandates, to require as a funda- 
mental policy the exclusion of everything else than the coins indicated 
from the attwibute of compulsory payments.” = * 

Any different reading of the Constitution makes the instrument self- 
contradictory. 


Vii. 


LIMITATION OF LEGISLATIVE POWER. 


Law, for the purpose of enforcing contracts, claims the right to de- 
cide as to the class of persons legally competent to make contracts and 
as to the subject-matter of the contracts to which it will give its support. 
A lawful contract is, hence, one in which the parties have the “ contract- 
ual capacity,” and in which the contents of their agreement lie within 
the scope of legal recognition. To such contracts legal rights attach and 
out of them legal duties arise, and this is what is meant by the obliga- 
tion of contracts. The contracting parties are left free to make their 
own bargain, and what the law does is not to make a new bargain for 
them or alter the one they have made, but to bind them to good faith 
with each other according to the terms of their contract. This it does 
by ascertaining what the contract is and providing a suitable remedy 
against its non-fulfillment. 

Monetary contracts, or those in which money is stipulated to be paid 
by one party to the other, are embraced in these general principles of 
law. Money, in some form, is one of the most universal terms of con- 
tracts. The connection between contracts and money is, hence, so inti- 
mate, so constant, and so important, that law justly assumes and exer- 
cises the right of determining what shall be money. It must do so in 
order to supply a general rule for courts in the enforcement of contracts. 
That which is the standard for computing and expressing all other values, 
and is therefore the medium of exchange transactions, and to which 
courts must refer in enforcing money contracts, ought to have a definite 
and fixed character, known to the law and established by law. What law 
can do on this subject is contained in two statements: 1. It can, as its 
own exclusive right, provide the process of furnishing the money of use 
within the limits of its own jurisdiction. 2. It can make this money a 
legal tender in payment of debts, Such money is “lawful money.” It 
has the sanction of law, and hence the general rule is that whatever has 
this sanction is money. 
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It would, however, be a very serious mistake to assume that law is 
omnipotent as the creator and establisher of money, and can, therefore, 
make one thing serve as money just as well as another. There are some 
things on this subject which law cannot do, and there are others which 
it ought not to do; and both classes are limitations upon its power. 

Underlying the exchange transactions of society, we find the two 
generic elements of quantity as determined by a standard of weight or 
extension, and of value as ascertained and fixed by a standard of value. 
Each must have a standard, and it is the province of law to select and 
define a suitable standard for each. The Constitution assigns this duty 
to Congress in the grant of power “to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures.” In the exercise of this power, Congress is subject to certain limi- 
tations which grow out of the nature of things. Take, for example, a 
standard of weight. What Congress can here do is to establish such a 
standard by fixing upon something that has weight, and by declaring 
that as the unit of weight it shall be the means of computing and ex- 
pressing all other quantities by weight. To this unit and to its multiples 
or its divisions it can give names that shall be both definite and intelli- 
gible, as forming a part of the language of.contracts. It can do the same 
thing in respect to the measures of extension; but in regard to neither 
can it create the weight or the extension, or make that a standard of 
weight which has no weight, or that a standard of extension which has 
no extension. The standard of quantity must have quantity, either by 
extension or weight; and this necessarily limits the law-making power 
in fixing “the standard of weights and measures.” 

Precisely the same necessity applies to money, considered as the 
standard or measure of values. It is only by its own value that it ean 
compute other values. When a specific commodity is selected from all 
the rest, whether by usage or by law, as ¢he commodity which shall per- 
form the functions of money in computing the value of other things, and 
on this account be exchangeable for them, the very first condition of the. 
selection is that the commodity should have value independently of the 
selection, founded on the twofold fact that men desire it and use it for 
other purposes, and that it takes labor to produce it. This fact is not 
created by the selection. Those who talk about money as having no 
value in the material of which it is composed, are talking about that. 
which has no exchange power, to which no legal enactment can impart 
such a power, and which, hence, cannot compute the value of other things. 
Their kind of money fails in the most elementary function of money. 
They might as well talk about a standard of weight that has no weight or 
a standard of extension that has no extension. Cvedit money, so called, 
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is not money at all in the real sense, but simply a promise to pay money. 
Take from the United States notes the dollars which stand behind them 
as the thing promised, and thus let the question be settled that the 
promise is never to be fulfilled, and the value of these notes at once sinks 
to the level of the paper composing them; and nobody pretends that the 
paper itself has anything to do with their monetary character. 

If, for example, Congress should repeal all its coinage and legal- 
tender laws, and substitute iron coins of the same weight as that of gold 
and silver coins, and then declare them to be dollars and multiples of 
dollars, having the same legal value as the present coins; or if it should 
abandon coinage altogether, and adopt pieces of stamped paper, giving 
to them the names and legal-tender power of these coins, does any one 
suppose that such substitutes, though having all the sanction that law can 
give to money, would or could take the place of gold coins and circulate 
at the same value? Can Congress by mere law legislate into an ounce 
of iron or an ounce of paper the value that naturally belongs to an 
ounce of gold? He who thinks that this can be done by law is beyond 
the reach of discussion. The laws of value are older and stronger than 
human statutes, were never made by them, and can never be unmade 
by them. The very nature of things imposes limitations upon legisla- 
tive power when exercised in establishing a standard of quantity or one 
of value. The exercise 1s rather declarative than creative. 

Now, from these limitations in respect to standards of quantity 
and value arises another, which, considered in relation to public policy 
and the claims of justice, is of the utmost consequence to human society. 
This resulting limitation we state as follows: It is not a legitimate 
exercise of the law-making power of any Government, whether placed 
under any express restraints or not, to alter these standards, or substitute 
new and different ones for them, or add new and different ones to them, 
when they have once been established and as such have entered into the 
language and terms of lawful contracts, and at the same time to make 
these contracts legally solvable, not according to the old standards under 
which they were made, but according to the new and different standards 
subsequently adopted. If there is anything settled among nations that 
have any claim to civilization, then these two principles are settled: 
1, That individuals have the right, within the limits of law, to make con- 
tracts which the law will recognize and enforce. 2. That the duty of law 
is to enforce such contracts according to the terms agreed upon by the 
parties at the time they were made. Chief Justice Chase implied one 
of these principles and affirmed the other when he said: “It is the 
appropriate function of courts of justice to enforce contracts according to 
the lawful intent and understanding of the parties.” 
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Let us then suppose that A. agrees to deliver to B. at a certain date a 
hundred yards of cloth of a specified kind, for which upon delivery B. 
agrees to pay to A. one hundred dollars. The elements of this contract 
are the kind of cloth, its quantity by yards, the time of delivery, and the 
payment therefor in the stipulated number of dollars. The yard element 
and the dollar element in the contract were defined by law when the 
contract was made, and as thus defined they were incorporated by the 
parties into the contract itself. Congress, however, we will further sup- 
pose, sees fit, after the contract is made and before the time of delivery, 
to exercise its power “ to fix the standard of weights and measures,” and 
in doing so changes the meaning of the word “ yard,” making it a larger 
or smaller measure of quantity, and then declares that in all contracts, 
whether made or to be made, in which this word occurs, the term shall 
be taken in the new sense assigned to it. Is this a legitimate exercise 
of the power “to fix the standard of weights and measures?” Concede 
—what is undoubtedly true—that Congress may establish a new yard 
for future contracts; but plainly it cannot by its power to fix the yard 
measure change the yard quantity in application to previous contracts. 
There is a law of eternal propriety and right that lies back of all consti- 
tutions and all legal power, which forbids such an invasion of a lawful 
contract by changing the meaning of one of its fundamental terms. The 
parties meant the old yard, the one established by law at the time; and 
Congress, surely, cannot make the new yard the same thing by giving it 
the same name. The “higher law” says that the old yard shall stand 
for the purpose of the contract in question, and, hence, limits and 
qualifies the power of Congress “to fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” . 

The other element in this contract fixed by law is the dollar element. 
In the contract, as made, B. agreed to pay and A. agreed to receive, on a 
certain condition, one hundred dollars. There is no difficulty about 
these dollars as to their number. What were they as to their kind? 
At the time the contract was made, a dollar was the statute denomina- 
tion of a piece of gold or silver weighing a prescribed number of grains, 
having a prescribed degree of purity, and stamped by the authority of 
the United States. Such was the legal definition of a dollar, and there 
was then no other dollar. This is, of course, the dollar meant by the 
parties—the dollar that the one agreed to pay and the other agreed to 
receive. It is the dollar of the contract. Suppose then that before the 
contract matures, Congress steps into the scene, with the exercise of the 
coining power, the borrowing power, or any other power, and makes 
what is called a note dollar, which is simply a promise to pay a coined 
dollar, the legal equivalent of a coined dollar, for the purpose of settling 
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this contract between the parties. The case will then stand thus: A. 
must deliver to B, the amount of cloth agreed upon as fixed by the num- 
ber of yards specified ; and B. may deliver to’A. the dollars stipulated in 
the contract, or he may deliver the note dollars subsequently authorized 
by Congress, and either will be a legal tender in fulfilling his part of the 
bargain, no matter whether these note dollars are worth anything or not. 
This is the case actually presented by the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 
1863. These acts created what are called note dollars, paper dollars, 
promise dollars, and for the purpose of paying debts made them 
identical with real dollars by giving them the same legal value. Now, 
the question is not whether Congress has the coining power, and not 
whether it has the, borrowing power; but whether it is a legitimate ex- 
ercise of the powers of any Government to establish a new medium of 
payment, and in effect a new standard of value, and make this medium 
applicable at its legal value to the payment of previously contracted debts. 
The question is not whether this has sometimes been done ; but whether it 
is a thing which ought ever to be done, yea, whether it does not exceed the 
legitimate powers of Government over money. If a Government, by 
giving to two different things the same name and the same legal 
value, could also make them the same in actual value, then the 
difference of things would not affect the value. This, however, 
cannot be done. Coins of different weight, though declared to have the 
same legal value, are not of the same actual value. Coined dollars and 
note dollars, though by law made equivalents in the payment of debts 
and discharge of contracts, are not only different things, but are not by 
this law made actual equivalents. Is it, then, a just exercise of legislative 
power to make things in legal effect equal to each other that are not 
equal to each other, and cannot be made so by any amount of statutory 
enactment? Is it a just exercise of this power to say to A., who stipulated 
for real dollars in a contract with B., that the latter may pay and the 
former shall receive note dollars, or mere promises to pay dollars? 
Does not this violate the fundamental principle that lawful contracts are 
to be enforced according to the intent and understanding of the parties as 
indicated by their terms ? 

Justice Strong, in the last legal-tender decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, disposes of such questions by saying that “the 
obligation of a contract to pay money is to pay that which the law shall 
recognize as money when the payment is to be made.” This may do as 
a general rule for courts, provided the law itself be constitutional ; but 
back of this rule lies the important question whether the money which | 
the law establishes at the time of payment is the money which it did 
establish at the time of the contract, and which was therefore the money 
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of the contract. If it be a different thing at the two periods, especially 
if the difference be a great one, then the money of payment and the 
money of the contract, when compared together, clearly show that law 
has outraged the rights of individuals; and this is just what law should 
never do. The geieral maxim that whatever the law makes money is 
money, and that is the end of it, furnishes a very poor apology for such 
legislation. The powers of law over money are or ought to be qualified 
and limited by the nature of the transactions involved in the use of 
money and the nature of the service rendered by money. It will not do 
in a just estimate of things, to quote the above maxim, and then under 
this theory debase the coinage of a country twenty-five per cent. or sub- 
stitute paper promises for real money. This assumes that law has no 
rule but its own pleasure, and that it can change the standard of value 
and the medium of payment as often and as much as it pleases, asking 
no questions and giving no answers. It arms law with the powers of a 
despot, and leaves to the individual no reserved rights which law may 
not invade. 

The simple truth on this subject is that, while it is the province of 
law to determine what shall be money, and while it is not beyond its 
province to revise and change its own action, it should never make such 
changes re¢rospective in their operation, since it cannot do so without 
directly perpetrating injustice. Contracts lawfully made and involving 
the obligation to pay money ought to be settled according to the 
standard of value established by law when they were made, and which, 
therefore, formed one of the vital conditions of the contracts themselves. 
Law ought to be limited by this principle of justice, founded on in- 
dividual rights. It cannot work miracles. It cannot make twelve grains 
of gold equal in value to twenty-four grains by giving the same name to 
both. It cannot make the promise to pay a dollar equal to a dollar by 
declaring that it shall have the same legal value in the payment of debts. 
And, not being able to do these things, it should never attempt to do 
that thing which involves gross injustice, as between debtor and creditor, 
by changing the medium of payment. The injustice is precisely the 
same as if the law should change the standard of weights and measures, 
and make the change retrospective in its action, and thus alter the im- 
port of all the previous contracts in respect to the question of quantity. 
The standards of quantity and value, being once established and in- 
corporated into the language of contracts, are the only just rule of 
settling those contracts ; and hence they are limitations upon legislative 
power against any changes that violate these contracts. It is quite true: 
that Governments have not always acted upon this principle; and it is 
ust as true that they have not always done right. 
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It is then a grave objection to the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 
1863, outside of the Constitution altogether, that they violate the “ higher 
law” of justice, by which all legislation in relation to money should be 
governed. They do so by giving to United States notes a legal character 
different from their actual character and different from the standard of 
value under which lawful contracts were made prior to their issue, and 
by compelling the acceptance of these notes at their face value in the 
settlement of such contracts. No ingenuity can relieve this legislation 
from the charge of injustice. Considered in relation to the medium of 
payment and in relation to obligations previously assumed, it is an open 
and undisguised authorization of a breach of faith between contracting 
parties. ‘ 

The Supreme Court of the United States,in the cases of Bronson 
v. Rodes, and Butler v. Horwitz, (7 Wallace, p. 229-262), decided that 
the Legal-tender Acts have no application to contracts expressly stipulat- 
ing for payment in coin. If this be sound doctrine, then the acts ought 
to have no application to contracts which, in the intention and under- 
standing of the parties, are thus payable. The legal significance of ex- 
press words is to make clear the intention or understanding of the con- 
tracting parties; and when this is evident, whether by express words or’ 
not, the rule of law is furnished. A standard of value which the law 
establishes as one of the elements in lawful contracts commits the con- 
science and integrity of the law, if it has such qualities at all, to the main- 
tenance of that standard in the settlement of those contracts. This 
principle is admitted by Justice Strong in respect to standards of 
quantity. Why is it not just as sound a principle in respect to a standard 
of value? There is really no distinction between the two so far as they 
impose the limitations of justice upon the action of law in respect to 
them. When they become elements of lawful contracts they enter into 
the composition of vested individual rights; and these rights it is the 
duty of law to protect, and not to impair or destroy. 

The Legislature of the State of New York has embodied the principle 
here urged in the statute, referred to in a previous article, which pro- 
vides that every contract made after January Ist, 1879, “ payable in 
dollars, but not in a specified kind of dollars, shall be payable in United 
States coin of the standard of weight and fineness established by the laws 
of the United States at the time such contract or obligation shall have been 
made or implied.” This makes the standard established by law at the 
time of the contract the standard of the payment, and this is manifestly 
just. Should Congress see fit to change the gold dollar by increasing 
or decreasing the quantity of gold contained in it, the Legislature of the 
State of New York says that all debts contracted prior to this change 
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and payable in dollars, without any specification of the kind of dollars, 
shall be payable in the present coined dollars of the United States, and. 
not the new ones created by such a change. Or, should Congress see 
fit to issue more paper dollars or to continue the present ones in circula- 
tion, the Legislature adopts precisely the same principle in respect to 
the question of payment. The dollar of the contract is to be the dollar 
of the payment, and when the contract simply specifies dollars generally, 
the law construes the term to mean the coined dollars of the United 
States at the time of the contract. This is honest and right. 

The plain truth is that money—genuine money, and not the pre- 
tense of the thing—is bought and sold by the rule of quantity, just as 
really as wheat or corn or any other commodity. The reason why a 
bushel of wheat is worth more than a peck of wheat consists in the fact 
that the bushel contains more wheat than the peck. So the reason why 
a gold eagle is worth more than a gold dollar consists not in the name 
of either, but in the fact that the former contains more gold than the 
latter. What the Government does in respect to real money is to weigh 
it and certify to its purity beforehand, and thus relieve the people from 
the necessity of doing these things for themselves. To change the weight 
or change the purity, and yet compel the people to receive the money at 
its previous legal value because the same names are used ,js a fraud upon 
the public. 


Vid. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE LEGAL-TENDER ACTS. 


Dorizs on imports and interest on the bonds and notes of the United 
States are in express terms declared not to be payable in legal-tender 
notes. There is, hence, no question of construction in respect to these 
particulars, since the acts authorizing the notes are themselves entirely 
explicit. 

No specific reference, however, is made in these acts to the payment 
of the principal of the bonded debt of the United States; and this gives 
the opportunity for raising the question whether the legal-tender notes 
are applicable to this debt. Not long after the close of the war, the 
ground was taken by a certain class of politicans that, except where the 
stipulation expressly provides for payment in coin, the principal of the 
debt is payable in these notes. This eonstruction was based upon the 
fact that the law of their issue makes the notes receivable for “ all claims 
and demands against the United States, of every kind whatsoever,” and 
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also “ lawful money and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private, within the United States,” with the, exception of duties on 
imports and interest on the bonds and notes of the Government. The 
advocates of this theory insisted that these words, in the absence of any 
express stipulation to the contrary, apply to the bonded debt of the 
United States as really as to any other public or any private debt; and 
it must be confessed that, if such was not the intention of Congress, as is 
undoubtedly the fact, the acts themselves were in this respect carelessly 
drawn. The Democratic party, by its National Convention of 1868, 
declared that “ where the obligations of the Government do not expressly 
state upon their face, or the law under which they were issued does not 
provide that they shall be paid in coin, they ought in right and in justice 
to be paid in the lawful money of the United States.” The contrast 
here made between coin and this “lawful money ” shows that legal- 
tender notes were meant by the latter. 

On this issue, among others, the Democratic party went into the 
Presidential election of that year, and both the theory and the party 
were rejected by the people. The first bill signed by President Grant 
after his inauguration, known as the Public Credit Act, expressly 
declares that ‘the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the 
payment in coin or its equivalent” “of all interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the 
issue of any such obligation has expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver.” This 
legislative construction undoubtedly» represents the understanding of 
both Government and people when the Legal-tender Acts were passed 
and when the obligations were negotiated. The Treasury Department 
of the Government has uniformly acted upon this view. Some of the 
bonds of the United States stipulate simply for payment in dollars, 
while others specify the kind of dollars ; and the established construction 
is that all the bonds of the Government are payable in coined dollars, 
unless the law of their issue otherwise provides. Even Mr, Pendleton 
concedes this since the passage of the Public Credit Act of 1869. The 
point is now as well settled as anything can be that depends on human 
action. Any departure from this principle in the practice of the 
Government would justly render the nation infamous in the eyes of the 
world, 

, The different States of the Union, with the exception of California 
and Massachusetts, have treated the legal-tender notes as applicable to 
the payment of the interest and principal of State bonds, whether issued 
before or after the passage of the Legal-tender Acts, unless the stipula- 
tion expressly requires payment in coin. Such has been and still con- 
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tinues to be the general practice of the States. And, although this con- 
struction comes within the language of the law, it is not the less true 
that, in application to all ante-war State debts, it is simply a fraud under 
the color of law by. withholding from creditors a part of what was 
agreed to be paid. The Legal-tender Acts did not compel the States to 
take this course, but merely gave them the opportunity of doing so. 
There is no doubt that State debts previously contracted and made 
payable in dollars were, as to principal and interest, understood by. both 
borrower and lender to be payable in coin, and not in Government or 
any other promises; and this understanding was and is the moral law 
of the contract, as really as if it had been put in express words. Not to 
comply with this understanding is so far to repudiate the contract. 

“Tt is expected,” said Justice McLean of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, “that the action of a sovereign State will be characterized 
by a more scrupulous regard to justice and by a-higher sense of morality 
than belong to the ordinary transactions of individuals.” A State can- 
not be sued against its own consent; and, hence, its creditors must rely 
wholly upon its integrity and sense of honor. If this fails, law affords no 
coercive remedy. Massachusetts has chosen not to repudiate her obli- 
gations, and if all the States had followed her example, they would have 
dealt honestly and fairly with their creditors. What she did was to 
keep her faith, and this is just what every Government ought to do. 
Ex-Secretary McCulloch, in his recent letters published in the New 
York Tribune, alludes to this form of repudiation by the States as 
among the reasons which have contributed to impair American credit in 
foreign countries. Many of their bonds were held in Europe; and many 
of them have been paid in a depreciated paper currency, made “ lawful 
money” by the act of Congress. It is not at all surprising that foreign 
creditors should look upon such payment as a species of legalized 
swindling. 

In respect to obligations containing an express stipulation for pay- 
ment in gold, the Supreme Court of Iowa, in the cases of Warnibold ». 
Schlicting, and Troutman v. Gowing, took the ground which was subse- 
quently reaffirmed by the court in the case of Hintrager v. Bates (18 Jowa 
Reports, p. 174), decided in 1864, “ that the payee of a promissory note, 
payable in gold, was compelled to accept legal Treasury notes in pay- 
ment, and that a party could not make a contract which would compel his 
debtor to pay one rather than another kind of money which the law-mak- 
ing power has declared equivalent.” So also the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York, in the case of Bronson v. Rodes, held that a con. 
tract made before the passage of the Legal-tender Acts, payable ex- 
pressly “in gold and silver coin, lawful money of the United States,’ 
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might be satisfied by the tender of United States notes. This question 
came before the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1868, in the 
cases of Bronson v. Rodes and Butler v. Horwitz (7 Wallace, pp. 229- 
262); and in both the Court held that contracts expressly stipulating 
for payment in coin “cannot be discharged by a tender of United 
States notes issued under the Loan and Currency Acts of 1862 and 
1863, and by them declared to be lawful money and a legal tender for 
the payment of debts.” The Court expressed no opinion on the consti- 
tutionality of these acts; but simply held that they had no application 
to contracts whose express terms require payment in coin. Coined 
dollars are a legal tender, as well as note dollars; and, hence, where 
the former are specifically named as the medium of payment, the con- 
tract is in “substance and legal effect a contract to deliver a certain 
weight of gold or silver, of a certain fineness, to be ascertained by 
count.” It follows from this decision that the people, or any portion 
of them, can, whenever they please to do so, practically repeal the 
operation of the Legal-tender Acts. All they have to do is to stipu- 
late in express words for coin payment. Such has been the practice in 
California, and hence, business in that State has for the most part been 
conducted on the basis of the gold dollar. 

Another question of construction came before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1868, in the case of Lane County v. Oregon (7 
Wallace, p. 71); and the decision of the Court in this case was that 
“the clauses in the several acts of Congress of 1862 and 1868, making 
United States notes a legal tender, have no reference to taxes imposed 
by State authority.” “ Debts originating in contract or demands car- 
ried into judgment, and only debts of this character,” were held to come 
within the provisions of the act. Taxes. imposed by State authority 
are not such debts—indeed, in their essential characteristics they are 
are not debts at all, but rather imposts “levied by authority of Govern- 
ment upon its citizens;” and, hence, the acts of Congress making 
Treasury notes a legal tender have no relation to them. Whether a 
State shall assess and collect its taxes in coin or in legal-tender notes is, 
then, a question for its own discretion. It may do either, unaffected 
by the legislation of Congress. The Last legislature of the State of 
New York passed a law providing “that all taxes levied.and confirmed 
in this State on and after January Ist, 1879, shall be collected in gold, 
United States gold certificates, or national bank notes which are re- 
deemable in gold on demand.” This law, according to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the above case, is not in conflict with the Legal- 
tender Acts, 

One of the questions considered by the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, in the case of Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wallace, p. 603), 
and a year afterward considered by the same Court, in the cases of 
Knox v. Lee and Parker v. Davis (12 Wallace, p. 457), was whether the 
Legal-tender Acts are applicable to contracts for the payment of 
money made before their passage, as well as to those made afterward. 
In the first of these cases it was held that the acts apply to both classes 
of contracts, and that so far as they relate to contracts made before 
their passage, the acts themselves are unconstitutional. In the other 
two cases the doctrine of the Court was that the acts comprehend both 
classes of contracts, and that in respect to both they are constitutional. 
This reversed so much of the former decision as affirmed the unconsti- 
tutionality of the Legal-tender Acts. 

Those who favor further issues of legal-tender notes, and propose to 
make them either the whole or a part of the permanent paper currency 
of the country, have assumed that the last decision of the Supreme 
Court has settled the question, that Congress has the constitutional 
power to authorize such issues at any time and for any purpose, in peace 
as well as in war. This assumption is not at all justified by the decision 
itself. What the Court affirmed is that the Legal-tender Acts of 
1862 and 1863 were constitutionally valid at the time of their enact- 
ment, and in the peculiar emergency created by the late war, by no 
means committing itself to the general proposition that similar acts 
would be equally valid at all times and for all purposes. Justice 
Strong, in stating the opinion of the majority of the Court, held the 
following language : 

“This brings us to the inquiry whether they [the Legal-tender 
Acts] were, when enacted, appropriate instrumentalities for carrying 
into effect or execution any of the known powers of Congress or of any 
department of the Government. Plainly, to this inquiry a considera- 
tion of the time when they were enacted, and of the cirewmstances in 
which the Government then stood, is important. It is not to be denied 
that acts may be adapted to the exercise of lawful power, and appro- 


priate to it in seasons of exigency, which would be inappropriate at 
other times” (12 Wallace, p. 540). 


The learned Justice then proceeded to describe the war exigency 
which existed at the time, and based the opinion of the Court in part 
upon this state of facts. So also Justice Bradley, in expressing his 
concurrence with the majority of the Court in the last decision, said: 


“The power to make Treasury notes a legal tender, while a mere 
incidental one to that of issuing the notes themselves, and to one of the 
forms of borrowing money, is, nevertheless, a power not to be resorted 
to, except upon extraordinary and pressing occasions, such as war or 
other public exigencies of great gravity and importance, and should be 
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no longer exerted than all the circumstances of the case demand” (12 
Wallace, p. 567). 

These utterances would seem to indicate that the Court, whatever 
may be said in respect to the logic of its decision, did not mean to 
declare that Congress may, at any time and under any circumstances, 
annex the legal-tender quality to the debt obligations of the Govy- 
ernment. The Legal-tender Acts were sustained only on the ground 
of a special emergency; and even on this ground the previous de- 
cision of the Court was overruled by a majority of but one. The 
majority opinion is very far from authorizing the inference of those 
who, in the state of peace, when the nation is in no peril, propose to 
continue the issue of legal-tender notes for the ordinary purpose of 
supplying a paper currency. 

Mr. E. G. Spaulding, who introduced the. first Legal-tender Act into 
the House of Representives, in a letter dated December 8th, 1868, al- 
ludes to the crisis which in his judgment called for the measure, and then 
proceeds to say : 

“Tn this great crisis | advocated the bill as a war measure—a meas- 
ure of temporary relief to the Treasury, and on the ground that it was 
an imperative necessity, to preserve the life of the nation. I conceded 
that it was a forced loan, and could only be justified on the grounds of 
necessity. * * * I am equally clear that as a peace measure it is 
unconstitutional. No one would now think of passing a Legal-tender 
Act making the promises of the Government (a mere form of credit) a 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private. Such a law, 
passed while the Government is on a peace footing, could not be sus- 
tained for one moment.” 

Whether Mr. Spaulding is correct in assuming that the Government 
really has greater powers in war than in peace we do not pause to in- 
quire; yet he was certainly mistaken in supposing that no one would 
claim the legal-tender power for Congress in respect to Treasury notes in 
the time of peace. Whatever may have been the fact in 1868, the num- 
ber of persons who now make the claim is by no means inconsiderable ; 
and the probability is that this question will be one of the most promi- 
nent issues before the people in the next Presidential election. A better 
statement in respect to the Legal-tender Acts was made by Secretary 
Fessenden, in 1865, when he said: 

“The right of Congress to borrow mney and to issue obligations for 
loans in such form as may be convenient is unquestionable; but the au- 
thority to issue obligations for a circulating medium as money and to 
make these obligations a legal tender can only be found in the unwritten 
law, which sanctions whatever the representatives of the people, whose 
duty is to maintain the Government against its enemies, may consider in 
a great emergency necessary to be done.” 
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This concedes that such a measure does not lie within the limits of 
the powers granted to Congress by the Constitution ; and this admission, 
with all due respect to the Supreme Court of the United States, contra- 
dicting itself in its two decisions on this subject, is according to the fact. 
The only warrant for the measure, even in war, is an “ unwritten law ”— 
a law not in the Constitution; and such a warrant is a very dangerous 
one for a Government to act upon that derives all its powers from a writ- 
ten Constitution. The precedent furnished by an overwhelming emer- 
gency and defensible only by an “ unwritten law ” certainly will not do 
for ordinary times. The safety of our political system and of the peo- 
ple under it will be best secured by not trusting to an “unwritten law,” 
but by keeping its operations within the landmarks which it prescribes. 
Justice Bronson, one of the ablest jurists that ever graced the bench of 
New York State, in the case of Oakley v. Anderson (3 Coms. pp. 547, 
568), held the following language: 


“ Believing, as I do, that the success of free institutions depends on a 
rigid adherence to the fundamental law, I have never yielded to considera- 
tions of expediency in expounding it. There is always some plausible 
reason for the latitudinarian constructions which are resorted to for the 
purpose of acquiring power—some evil to be avoided or some good to 
be attained by pushing the powers of the Government beyond their 
legitimate boundary. It is by yielding to such influences that Constitu- 
tions are gradually undermined and finally overthrown * * * One 
step taken by the Legislature or the Judiciary in enlarging the powers 
of the Government opens the door for another, which will be sure to fol- 
‘low; and so the process goes on, until all respect for the fundamental 

law is lost and the powers of the Government are just what those in 
authority please to call them.” 


EX. ° 
THE LEGAL-TENDER DEBT. 


Tue primary character of the legal-tender notes of the United States 
is that of a debt obligation, contracted during the late war, and pledging 
the faith of the country to their payment. These notes, as promises to 
pay money, come under what the Constitution styles the “ securities” of 
the United States. The fact that they are declared to be “lawful 
money and a legal tender” in payment of debts does not make them any 
less evidences of debt. Dispossessed of this character by a formal act 
of repudiation or by an indefinite postponement of payment, practically 
equivalent to repudiation, they sink at once to the level of stamped 
paper, and lose all the value imparted to them as Government promises. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of The Bank of 
New York v. The Supervisors (7 Wall. p. 26), had occasion to define 
these notes, and in respect to them used the following language : 


“ These notes are obligations of the United States. Their name im- 
ports obligation. Every one of them expresses upon its face an engage- 
ment of the nation to pay to the bearer a certain sum, The dollar note 
is an engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coined 
dollar of the United States—a certain quantity in weight and fineness of 
gold or silver, authenticated as such by the stamp of the Government. 
No other dollars had before been recognized by the legislation of the 
National Government * * * They [the notes] secure the payment 
stipulated to the holders by the pledge of the national faith, the only 
ultimate security of all national obligations, whatever form they may 
assume.” 


It was on this ground that the notes, unlike gold or silver coin, were 
held by the Court to be “exempt from taxation by or under State au- 
thority.” Whether that part of the legislation which makes them “law- 
ful money and a legal tender” be unconstitutional or not, there can be 
no dispute about their validity as debt obligations or whether they bind 
the faith of the Government. 

The Acts of February 25th and of July 11th, 1862, under which 
three hundred millions of dollars in these notes were authorized, ex- 
pressly provided that the notes, in sums not less than fifty dollars or 
some multiple thereof, may at the option of the holders be converted in- 
to United States bonds of equal amount, bearing gold interest at the rate 
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of six per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government after five years from their date, and payable 
in twenty years thereafter. This convertible feature, thus incorporated 
into the law, formed a part of the contract of the Government with the 
receivers and holders of these notes. By the Act of March 3d, 1863, 
authorizing the issue of one hundred and fifty millions more, it was pro- 
vided that the holders of United States notes issued under the two pre- 
vious acts “shall present the same, for the purpose of exchanging the 
same for bonds, as therein provided, on or before the Ist of July, 1863, 
and thereafter the right so to exchange the same shall cease and deter- 
mine.” 

This withdrawal of a right previously guaranteed in the law of isstie 
was, in respect to the first three hundred millions of these notes, a pal- 
pable violation of the public faith. So long as Congress saw fit to con- 
tinue the notes in circulation it was bound in honor to perpetuate the 
convertible right. This right gave to the notes whatever value there was 
in a six per cent. gold interest bond, and secured the holders against any 
depreciation below this mark. The Government, in effect, promised to 
redeem them on demand, not in gold, but in such a bond; and when 
Congress passed the Act of March 3d, 1863, limiting the promise to July 
Ist, 1863, and thereafter withdrawing it altogether, it violated the faith 
of the nation. The act was also bad, considered as a matter of financial 
policy ; and this Senator Sherman, of Ohio, has repeatedly admitted, and 
for it expressed his regret, as being a great mistake. The object was to 
put upon the market a bond at a cheaper rate of interest; and not only 
did this object, for the most part, fail of success, but the notes themselves 
suffered a rapid and great depreciation, as shown by the rise of the gold 
premium and a corresponding inflation of prices, thus subjecting the 
Government to a large increase in the cost of war material, and thereby 
adding to the expenses of the war, besides deranging the whole business 
operations of the community. Moreover, if the original right of con- 
version had been continued, as was demanded by good faith, legal-tender 
notes would not only long since have reached par with gold, but would 
for the most part, if not entirely, have been funded by the spontaneous 
action of the people, provided the Government had adopted a policy 
suited to this end. The increase of interest by an increase of the bonded 
debt, as the result of funding, would have been a trifle in comparison 
_ with the evils which have actually ensued from this mistake. The con- 
traction of the circulation would have been by the action of the people ; 
and for any lack of circulation an ample remedy might have been fur- 
nished in the system of free banking. 

By the second section of the Act of June 30th, 1864, Congress made 
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another pledge in respect to the legal-tender debt, in the following words : 
‘‘ Nor shall the total amount of United States notes, issued or to be is- 
sued, ever exceed four hundred millions of dollars, and such additional 
sum, not exceeding fifty millions of dollars, as may be temporarily re- 
quired for the redemption of temporary loan.” It was in July of this 
year that these notes sunk to the point of two dollars and eighty-five 
cents in notes for a dollar in gold; and, in view of the great deprecia- 
which had occurred, Congress thought it expedient to say to the public 
that the business of manufacturing paper money in the form of forced 
loans should go no further. In the space of about twelve months it had 
authorized the issue of four hundred and fifty millions of dollars in such 
money ; and the consequences in the depreciation of the currency, the in- 
flation of prices, and speculation in gold were then palpable to every 
thoughtful eye. Confronted by these facts, Congress saw the necessity 
not only of stopping at the point then reached, but also of assuring the 
public that no more currency of this character should be issued. It fixed 
a limit not to be exceeded. 

Mr. Hugh McCulloch, becoming the Secretary of the Treasury in 1865, 
after the war was closed, and believing, and that, too, correctly, that the 
currency was inflated far beyond the wants of legitimate business, and 
that the excess was being used to foster dangerous speculation, that would 
in the end bring disaster, recommended Congress, in his December re- 
port of 1865, to adopt measures for the gradual payment and retirement 
of the legal-tender debt. The House of Representatives promptly and 
almost unanimously passed the following resolution : 


“ Resolved, That this House cordially concurs in the views of the 
Secretary in relation to the necessity of a contraction of the currency, 
with a view to as early a resumption of specie payments as the business 
interests of the country will permit, and we pledge co-operative action 
to this end as speedily as practicable.” 


The sentiment of this resolution found practical expression in the Act 
of April, 12th, 1866, providing that the Secretary of the Treasury might 
retire and cancel not more than ten millions of dollars in United States 
notes within six months from the passage of the act, and thereafter not 
more than four millions of dollars in any one month. Under this au- 
thority, the Secretary did retire forty-four millions of these notes, when 
Congress, by the Act of February 4th, 1868, withdrew the power of 
any further reduction, leaving the outstanding legal-tender debt at three 
hundred and fifty-six millions of dollars. 

The next thing that Congress did in respect to this debt we have in 
a pledge given in the Public Credit Act, approved March 18th, 1869, 
declaring that “the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
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the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United 
States not bearing interest, known as United States notes,” and that 
“the United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the 
earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes 
in coin.” ‘The policy of the Government during the whole of President 
Grant’s first term was to use its surplus revenue in buying up its un- 
matured bonded debt and leaving the legal-tender debt to shift for it- 
self. The “ earliest practicable period ” to make provision for this debt 
had not come, and hence, no direct effort of any description was made 
to restore the currency of the country to a sound condition. Theoretically, 
the greenbacks were acknowledged to be a debt; yet practically they 
were treated as money, pure and simple. Secretary Boutwell’s entire 
policy was to buy bonds, and leave the currency of legal-tender due- 
bills to run on the credit of promises unfulfilled. He declined to grap- 
ple with the elementary question of treating these due-bills as a debt 
and providing for their payment. In respect to this point his theory 
was to wait for “ the earliest practicable period,” which did not come 
during his secretaryship, and under the purely waiting policy would not 
come in a century. 

The session of Congress in 187374, following the September panic 
of 18738, was a session of earnest and stormy debate, yet with no action 
that looked toward making any provision for the payment of the green- 
back debt. “The earliest practical period” had not then come. The 
twenty-six millions of retired notes which Secretary Richardson had is- 
sued, contrary to the plain meaning of the law, were legalized, and thus 
the aggregate amount outstanding was carried up to three hundred and 


eighty-two millions of dollars. The only sensible thing done on the sub-. 


ject was the President’s veto of the first currency bill passed by the two 
Houses of Congress. 

The first positive step taken by Congress, since April 12th, 1866; 
that has the slightest show of dealing with legal-tender notes as 


debts, involving the obligation of payment, we have in the Act of 


January 14th, 1875. This act specifies January 1st, 1879, as the period 
on and after which the Government pledges itself to redeem United 
States notes in specie, and thus to treat them as demand obligations, and 


also authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to make provision for car-. 


rying the pledge into effect, directing him in the mean time to retire these 
notes at the rate of eighty per cent. of the additional bank notes that 
may be issued. The act itself was a compromise of conflicting views, 
and, while not all that it should have been, or that must be done in order 


to accomplish the end, still it was a step in advance. It fixed a day as. 


. 
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“the earliest practicable period” for the specie payment of the legal- 
tender debt. 

The one elementary question which is now engaging public thought, 
in respect to which there is no little division of opinion among the peo- 
ple, and which will in all probability be the controlling question in the 
next Presidential election, is whether United States notes shall be 
practically regarded as debt obligations, and provision be made for their 
payment and withdrawal, or whether they shall be regarded chiefly, if 
not exclusively, as money, “ lawful money and a legal tender,” not only 
to be perpetuated indefinitely in the future, but to be increased by new 
issues of the same character, and to supersede the bank note circulation 
of the country. Stated in a different form, the question is whether the 
American people, by the resumption of specie payment and the payment 
of the legal-tender debt, will return to the currency of value, the cur- 
rency of the world, and treat paper merely as a representative thereof ; 
or go forward with the present system of Government paper money, and 
finally make it the entire paper circulation of the country, to be increased 
from time to time as Congress shall see fit to authorize additional issues. 
Stated in another form, the question is whether our money shall be that 
of coinage, supplemented by representative paper notes converfible on 
demand into coin, which is the only money provided for in the Constitu- 
tion; or whether it shall be the money of the paper mill and the print- 
ing press, This is no new question in the history of the world. The 
money of coinage and paper money have both been tried, not only in 
this country, but by other nations ; and the results are well known. As 
a general fact, the exigency of war has led to the issue of paper money ; 
and when the step has once been taken the difficulty is to retrace it and 
recover the previous ground. In some cases, indeed, in most cases, the 
previous ground has been recovered only by a down right repudiation 
of the money as a debt, thus rendering it worthless as a currency and 
throwing the entire loss upon the holders. This was the fate of the 
monetary scheme of John Law, of the French Assignats, and for the 
most part of the paper money issued before and during the American 
Revolution. 

That portion of the people who reason from the obligations of the 
national faith, from the debt character of the legal-tender note, and from 
the natural laws of exchangeable value, to which money is no exception, 
propose to pay the debt, and not to contract any more debts of the same 
kind to be paid. Those, on the other hand, who reason from what is 
printed on the back of the legal-tender notes, from their currency character 
as “lawful money and a legal tender,” and who practically ignore what 
is printed on their face, and who, moreover, forget that the value of the 
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notes depends upon their credit as obligations to be paid, and not at all upon 
the paper of which they are composed, and, independently of their credit, 
not at all upon their legal-tender quality, propose to continue and increase 
these notes without payment, and thus in effect reduce them to the con- 
dition of merely stamped paper, having the form of a monetary obliga- 
tion, which in practice would be simply a lie. 

Between these two classes there can be no compromise. Their views 
are as wide apart as the poles. They hold scarcely nothing in common. 
They differ radically in their fundamental conception of money. The 
money of the one class is merchandise, a commodity, a part of a nation’s 
wealth, having value aside from its uses as money, and selected by reason 
of this value and other appropriate properties, both of which are best 
combined in gold and silver, to perform the double function of apprais- 
ing other values and acting as the medium of exchanging them. . The 
money of the other class does not depend upon its commodity character 
at all or upon the value or quantity of the material composing it, but 
wholly upon the words printed upon it and upon a legal statute authoriz- 
ing those words. Nature creates one kind of money, and the other is 
absolutely the creation of statute law. The one is the money of value, 
and the.other is wholly the money of credit. 

Which, then, of these two classes represents the majority of the 
American people? Which of these theories is the one that will be 
finally adopted? Will the people go back to the Constitution, to the 
money of the Constitution, and to the only money that it authorizes ? 
If so, then they will pay the legal-tender debt at “the earliest practical 
period,” and thus redeem the nation’s pledge and maintain its public 
faith, If not so, then they will launch out upon the high seas of paper 
money, and finally come back to constitutional money through repudia- 
tion. The people have conquered the greatest rebellion of history, 
liberated every slave in the land, and established their unity as one na- 
tion by a demonstration that will stand good for at least a century. 
Have they now the character, the intelligence, the honesty, the good 
sense to meet and wisely dispose of the currency question left as one of 
the inheritances of the war? This is the problem which now awaits 
their action in the future. 
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Dr. Amasa Watxer, in his “Science of Wealth,” has a chapter on 
the “ Finance of War,” the object of which is to show the fallacy of the 
common idea “ that a vastly greater amount of money is needed in time 
of war than of peace.” The substance of his argument is that war does 
not increase the aggregate production of the people beyond that of peace ; 
that it does not add to the number of exchanges incident to the transac- 
tion of business, or to the amount of services to be paid for; and, hence, 
that, so far as the people themselves, in distinction from the Government, 
are concerned, the volume of money sufficient in peace will be equally so 
in war. Money is simply the medium of exchange and the measure of 
values; and if war does not increase the number of exchanges or the 
amount of the commodities exchanged, then it creates no general neces- 
sity for an increased quantity of money. 

The belligerent Government, however, as such, is in a position very 
different from that of peace. Besides its usual function of enacting and 
administering the laws and paying the expenses thereof, it is engaged in 
the special and extraordinary business of war; and this creates a demand 
for an unusual number of agents, as well as for a large amount of war 
material. Armies and navies are to be supported and equipped and kept 
in the fighting condition. These war appliances involve expense, and 
hence the “money-chest” of the Government is subjected to a greatly 
increased draft upon its resources. It has more bills to pay, and money, 
or its equivalent, though not the direct instrument of military campaigns, 
is, nevertheless, the instrument of paying these bills. It is in this sense 
only that money forms the “sinews” of war. It belongs to the financial 
machinery of war; and, since the Government is the prime operator and 
manager, and since, moreover, the business is one of rapid destruction, 
and not reproduction, all the time consuming the eapital invested, and 
yielding no profits in the economical sense, the Government must have 
some way of constantly replenishing its own Treasury, The augmented 
current that flows out demands a corresponding current that flows in. 

The financial problem to be solved in war is in kind precisely like 
the one of peace, differing from it only in a larger demand for the means 
with which to pay larger expenses. How shall these means be procured ? 

The first and direct answer is that the Government must collect more 
money from the people by increased taxation. The taxing power is one 
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of the most absolute of all the powers of Government, and its exercise 
may be carried to almost any extent. So far as war expenses are met im 
this way, no debt is incurred. The people, through a tax levy, pay the 
bills at the time, and by paying them have the opportunity of learning 
the cost of war. It is best, alike in the economical and the moral sense, 
that they should carry a heavy tax burden. The sacrifice is a good 
teacher. It would be unfortunate for the world if governments could 
conduct war without bringing home to the consciousness of the people 
the element of cost by an increased rate of taxation. The burdens thus. 
experienced restrain the belligerent tendency of nations and contribute a 
powerful influence to the promotion of peace. 

The other method of obtaining funds, beyond those supplied by taxa- 
tion, is to borrow money by contracting a debt. All governments are 
clothed with the borrowing power, and to it there are ordinarily no limits, 
‘except such as may be imposed by their credit. The world is rich enough 
to be a lender. A vast individual wealth in every nation is ready for the 
service of war, provided the basis of credit is sufficiently reliable. It is 
by the exercise of the borrowing power that the nations of the earth have 
carried their debts up to about twenty-five billions of dollars, the most of 
which was incurred for war purposes, 

The United States, during the late Rebellion, resorted to both of these 
methods of raising funds. Taxes were increased far beyond their peace 
rate, and a huge war debt was contracted, amounting at the close of the 
. struggle to some twenty seven hundred millions of dollars. A part of 
this debt consisted and still consists in United States notes, declared to 
be “lawful money and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private, within the United States,’ with certain specified exceptions. 
These notes were paid out by the Government as money, and with them 
the expenses of the war were in part paid. In the space of about twelve 
months four hundred and fifty millions of dollars in such notes were au- 
thorized to be issued, not because the ordinary business of the people 
demanded such an issue, but because the Government wanted funds with 
which to carry on the extraordinary business of war. Congress thought 
it expedient to take the short cut and manufacture funds, by creating 
money through the agency of the Treasury Department. The printing 
press was called into requisition, and loans were negotiated by printing 
money outright in the form of debt obligations, declared to be “lawful 
money and a legal tender,” and hence made compulsory in their accept- 
ance for the payment of debts. This is sometimes called a forced loan. 
It is really no loan at all in the sense of a free contract between parties. 
It is pure compulsion. It is manufacturing paper money and compelling 
creditors to take it at its face value or forfeit their claims. 
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The necessary result of this measure was the direct legal substitution 
of Treasury notes for coin, by the force of law. The financial and busi- 
mess operations of society were at once placed on the basis of inconvert- 
ible paper money ; and its volume, increasing until paper issues of dif- 
ferent kinds, more or less a legal tender, reached in July, 1864, the 
enormous aggregate of eleven hundred millions of dollars, was far in 
excess of any business wants of the people. The Government in reliev- 
ing its own necessities, forced the country into this condition; and 
although it is now more than ten years since the elose of the war, the 
paper money system then inaugurated still remains. 

it is hardly necessary to say that the frequently told story of history 
repeated itself. The notes, notwithstanding they were legally just as 
good as gold, with their increased issue, circulated at an increasing dis- 
count, until they were not worth forty cents on a dollar as compared 
with gold. The rise and fluctuation of prices corresponded in general 
with the movement of the gold premium. The business of the country, 
as is always the fact under such circumstances, became largely a system 
of gambling and speculative ventures. In a word, the usual consequences 
of inflating the currency beyond the natural demands and growth of 
business followed the issue of these notes; and since the notes had no 
monetary character or standing outside of the United States, there was 
no outlet by which any redundancy could be carried off in the operations 
of international trade. Gold—the world’s money and standard of value 
—left the country, and was used to pay in part for a largely increased 
importation of foreign goods. 

The fact that these notes were issued by.the Government for its own 
relief in the emergency of war, had no tendency to prevent or even 
modify these economical results. The results depended on natural 
causes, entirely sure in their action, The aggregate production of the 
country was not increased ; the number of persons engaged in the differ- 
ent branches of industry was not augmented; and, although there was a 
great demand for whatever was necessary to prosecute the war, and a 
great diversion of labor from other channels in this direction, still the 
wealth of the nation was being consumed at a rapid rate for purposes 
not economically reproductive. A great war is a wasting process; and 
the artificial stimulus of a redundant paper currency, though it may con- 
ceal the fact for a time, cannot permanently conceal it or prevent the — 
result. High prices are no proof of prosperity. The sudden enrichment 
of a few persons is no evidence of general thrift. To such a state of 
things there is always an economical sequel of exhaustion, stagnation, 
and depression, from which recovery is effected only by slow degrees. 

Still further, the Government, as such, was constantly in the market 
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as a large borrower by the sale of its bonds, and a large purchaser of 
commodities and labor. Its bonds were sold at par in legal-tender 
notes; yet the latter were so depreciated that the former did not, for an 
average, bring much if any more than fifty cents on a dollar, if estimated 
according to the gold standard. The funds.thus realized were expended 
in the purchase of commodities and labor at rates some two or three 
times above their usual mark. In this way the bonded debt of the 
Government was increased, beyond what it would have been but for 
these causes, probably by not less than a billion of dollars, besides leay- 
ing, as an inheritance from the war, a disordered state of our whole cur- 
rency system, with all the evils naturally allied therewith, and especially 
the difficulty of retracing our steps and returning back to the specie 
standard of values. 

The general theory upon which governments have resorted to the 


forced acceptance and circulation of their own notes has been that of a 


temporary expedient to bridge over an existing emergency, and not that 
of an established policy. The expedient is one of the fine arts in war 
finance. It is a quick and easy way of getting money by legislatively 
creating it on the spot. The intention at the time is to make it merely 
a temporary resource to get through a crisis; yet history shows that 
the actual result is almost always different. Professor Sumner, in his 
“ History of American Currency,” says that paper money “cannot be 
taken up and laid down as we choose. It isa mischief easily done but 


‘most difficult to cure.” The first step leads to the second, and indeed 


very often, in furnishing immediate relief, creates the necessity for the 
second step. ’ 

The French Constituent Assembly entered upon the paper money 
scheme in May, 1790, by authorizing the issue of four hundred millions 
of francs in Assignats, which is equivalent to eighty millions of dollars- 
In September of the same year the issue had risen to twelve hundred 
millions of francs; in 1793, to three thousand six hundred and twenty- 
six millions; in 1794, to eight thousand eight hundred and seventeen 
millions and a half; in 1795, to nineteen thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine millions and a half; and on the 7th of September, 1796, the 
issue amounted to forty-five thousand five hundred and seventy-nine mill- 
ions, or more than nine billions of dollars, when the whole of it became 
totally worthless, Then a new kind of paper money was tried, in the 
form of Mandats, of which six hundred millions of frances were at first 
issued; but which in the end went up to twenty-four hundred millions, 
and finally became just as worthless. The Continental Money, starting 
with a limited issue in the outset, was at length swollen to some three 
hundred millions of dollars, the most of which fell as a dead loss upon 
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the holders. Professor Sumner’s chapter on Austrian paper money 
presents the same history. The work of M. Wolowski on the finances 
of Russia shows a nation that has been struggling for more than a 
hundred years under a depreciated paper currency. Royal edicts have 
repeatedly placed limits to the issue; yet the next war, on the theory 
of a temporary expedient, has exceeded these limits. Italy tells the 
same story. 

So also Congress, during the Rebellion, restricted its first issue of 
legal-tender notes to one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and pro- 
vided for funding them into a six per cent. gold-interest bond. Senator 
Fessenden, in his speech on the subject, said that the issue was “not to 
be resorted to as a policy,’ but as “a temporary measure.” “It has 
been defended,” he said, ‘‘ simply and solely on the ground that it is to 
be a single measure, standing by itself and not to be repeated.” Such 
was doubtless the thought and the theory of the moment; and yet this 
“single measure” was repeated twice in about twelve months, and legal- 
tender notes were expanded to four hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
And even this limit was exceeded by the issue of interest-bearing notes, 
made a legal tender, with the exception of their interest; and to these 
were added the notes issued by the national banks, with no correspond- 
ing reduction of Government notes. The simple truth is, that Congress, 
by its “single measure,” got itself into the paper-money rut, and there 
was no getting out of it. The measure became a policy after being once 
adopted. There was no retreat from it and no curtailment of it, but a 
continuous expansion, until Congress, in June, 1864, saw the necessity 
of legislatively declaring that there should be no further issue of non- 
interest-bearing legal-tender notes. This “single measure” had em- 
braced within its own grasp the whole financial system of the country. 

Is it any matter of wonder that the notes were depreciated, that 
prices were doubled and trebled, that speculation became rampant, that 
gold fled to a more congenial climate, that foreign importations were ex- 
cessive, and that all kinds of even legitimate business were intoxicated 
by such an immense inflation of the circulating medium?. No one who 
understands the laws of currency feels any surprise at the result. Con- 
gress did not mean or anticipate all this in the outset; yet, having once 
inaugurated the paper-money policy by “a single measure,” onward it 
went, and onward it had to go by the very necessities of the policy. No 
Government ever got on the back of paper money that did not ride 
much further than it meant to ride; and every Government, once in 
this position, must get off, or it will finally ride into repudiation, and 
come back to the currency of value by a universal crash of credit. 
Paper notes, as the representative equivalent of coin, by being converti- 
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ble into coin, do not displace the coin, but simply share the field with it. 
But when these notes not only entirely outrun the point of redeemable- 
ness, but by their volume greatly exceed the amount of coin that would 
circulate in their absence, then all experience teaches that the financial 
system is moving toward the breakers. Make these notes a legal 
tender, and flood the market with them, as was done during the war, and 
the consequences in the form of depreciation, inflated prices, fluctuating 
values, wild speculation, general extravagance, and ultimately a reckon- 
ing day of disaster are as certain as the laws of nature. 

Moreover, Congress in the outset of this policy did not exercise the 
precaution of providing a limit of t#2me beyond which the legal-tender 
property should not attach to Treasury notes. The property being 
purely the creature of law, the period of its existence might have been 
limited by declaring that the legal-tender provision should cease to be 
operative in one year or two years, or at some definite time after the 
close of the war. The whole country, in anticipation of such a limita- 
tion, would have adjusted itself to it. The war measure would not then 
have passed into the category of a peace measure for any length of time. 
The original idea was that of a temporary expedient, and the legislation 
should have explicitly made it such, and thereby given notice to the 
country and the world that the notes at a certain time after the close of 
the war, if then in existence, should have no other character than that of 
debt obligations. This would long since have secured either their fund- 
ing or payment in gold. They would have disappeared, and under proper 
regulations bank notes and specie would have taken their place. The 
change could not have occurred without some difficulties; yet the diffi- 
culties would have been no greater than those which must be surmounted 
in getting back to specie payment at any time. The return is never a 
royal road and never made easier by long delays. 

This exhibit of facts is preliminary to the inquiry whether there was 
any real necessity for resorting to legal-tender notes, which is the com- 
mon and only plea for the measure. Is it a good plea ? 
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Tue Honorable E. G. Spaulding, in his introduction to a second 
edition of his “ Financial History of the War,” gives a concise statement 
of the crisis in the Treasury Department of the Government which led 
‘to the first Legal-tender Act. We summarize the statement as follows : 

Congress, by the Act of July 17th and the Supplementary Act of 
August 5th, 1861, authorized a loan of two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, and in the latter act suspended the operation of the Sub-Treas- 
ury law of 1846 so far as to permit the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deposit any of the moneys thus obtained “in such solvent specie-paying 
banks ” as he might select, and to draw against such deposits “ for the 
payment of public dues.” The object of this provision was to enable 
the Secretary to make use of the system of bank and clearing-house 
agency in the disbursement of these funds. After the battle of Bull 
Run the banks of New York, Philadelphia and Boston promptly agreed 
to take one hundred and fifty millions of this loan, with the expectation 
that Secretary Chase would avail himself of the permission above re- 
ferred to, and thus check against the funds standing to the credit of the 
Government in the payment of his war accounts. He, however, de- 
clined to do so, and, hence, required the banks to pay the loan into the 
Sub-Treasury in the form of gold or gold certificates. The result was 
that he drained out the gold reserve of the banks, forced them ‘to a 
suspension of specie payment in December, and thus brought on the 
crisis in the Treasury of the United States, which formed what was re- 
garded as the necessity for the first Legal-tender Act. 

Mr. Spaulding considers this as a very grave mistake in financial 
policy, but for which there would have been no suspension of specie pay- 
ment by the banks in the month of December. Had the funds which 
they had agreed to loan to the Government been deposited with them, 
and had their machinery been used as a disbursing agency, the Treasury 
crisis of January and February, 1862, would not have occurred. The 
banks would for the most part have retained their gold and been in a 
condition to extend still further aid to the Government. Their suspen- 
sion of specie payment was forced upon them as the result of a mistaken 
policy on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury. Alluding to this 
mistake, Mr. Spaulding says: “The Secretary, in breaking the banks, 
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at the same time broke the Sub-Treasury and both were discredited to- 
gether.” 

The question, then, which, in these circumstances confronted Con- 
gress in the months of January and February, 1862, was to determine 
in what way the borrowing power of the Government should be so 
exercised as to meet the existing emergency. The uecessity for resort- 
ing to the issue of Treasury notes in some form as the means of im- 
mediate relief was apparent and urgent; but whether these notes should 
be made “ lawful money and a legal tender” or not involved the two 
questions of constitutional power and financial expediency. Congress, 
after a debate of nearly two months, decided to authorize the issue of 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars in legal-tender notes; and with 
this decision the Rubicon was passed and the political economy of incon- 
vertible paper money was established as a cardinal feature in the policy 
of the war. 

Was this legal-tender legislation wise? Was it necessary? Was 
it the best thing that could be done? In the language of Senator Fes- 
senden, was it “absolutely indispensable ?” Was Congress shut up to 
this unusual and extraordinary method of relief? The question now is 
not whether Congress had the constitutional power to adopt the measure, 
or whether the issue of Treasury notes was expedient ; but whether the 
annexation of the legal-tender property to ‘these notes was expedient. 
To say that the Government urgently needed to borrow money by is- 
suing evidences of debt therefor in some form proves neither the neces- 
sity nor the wisdom of making these evidences “lawful money and a 
legal tender.” The two things are distinct and involve different con-. 
siderations. There is no doubt about one of them. But as to the other, 
the general answer of political economy, based on a broad collation of 
facts, is that legal-tender notes are never expedient ; that the legal-tender 
quality does more harm than good ; that its disadvantages far exceed all 
its possible advantages; and, hence, that a nation is weakened rather 
than strengthened by it. Whatever is gained thereby is more than lost 
by the evils resulting from it. 

Mr. Robert B, Minturn, of New York city, at the request of Secre- 
tary Chase, addressed to him a letter dated January 11th, 1862, in 
which he discussed the question of expediency as between raising funds 
in the usual way of borrowing and resorting to the issue of an incon- 
vertible legal-tender currency. From this letter, evincing alike keen 
sagacity and comprehensive vision, we make the following extract as to 
the former of the above methods: 


‘At a time when the wealth of the country is necessarily consumed 
at so great a rate, a sound system of finance should favor economy in 
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public and private expenses, and at the same time stimulate industry 
to supply the unavoidable waste. If, then, the Government raises: 
money on long bonds, pledging the national honor to pay interest and 
principal in gold, and selling the bonds at the best price it could obtain 
in the open market, the following results would, I believe, be realized : 

“1. The difficulty of obtaining money, the high interest to be paid, 
and the heavy taxes necessary to give the loans a market would urge 
the greatest economy and efficiency in the Government. 

“2. The low rates at which the loan would probably sell would 
attract foreign capital, of which we have great need. 

“3. The loss represented by the rate of discount at which the loans 
might be negotiated would fall, as it should do, on the whole nation,. 
and be distributed through a term of years. 

“4, The inevitable high rate of taxation (which would be needed 
to induce capitalists to feel confidence in investing in the loans) would 
force the people to a realization of the extent to which they are becom- 
ing poorer. It would consequently stimulate them to economy in all 
articles of import, and to the utmost industry in increasing the wealth 
of the country by production; thus counterbalancing, to as great an ex- 
tent as possible, the impoverishment of the nation by the war.” 


Turning to the proposition of issuing legal-tender notes, Mr. Min- 
turn presents that side of the picture as follows: 


“But if, on the other hand, the expenses of the war are met by an 
issue of inconvertible currency, the results will, I believe, be directly 
the reverse. 

“1. The mere printing of paper and circulating it, by giving the 
prerogative of a legal tender, is so much easier than borrowing money 
at high rates of interest and repaying loans by heavy taxes, that if the 
former course is once begun, it is in danger of being carried on indefi- 
nitely ; and the natural check to extravagance in the administration of 
the Government, which would be found in the difficulty of borrowing, 
is quite lost. 

“2. The greater the quantity of an inconvertible currency that is 
issued, the lower will its value fall by an infallible natural law. Not 
only, therefore, will foreign capital not come to the aid of the Govern- 
ment in the shape of loans, but both foreign and domestic capital will 
be transferred abroad by its owners, to escape the loss entailed by a 
constantly depreciating standard of value. This movement set in some 
time since—say two months or more ago—in anticipation of the 
country adopting an inconvertible currency, as has been clearly indi-, 
cated by a steadily advancing rate of exchange on Europe, in face of a 
balance of trade in favor of this country. 

“3. If the Government currency were finally redeemed in gold, the 
loss arising from repaying in specie that which had been originally 
issued at a depreciated value in exchange for supplies would, it is true, 
fall on the whole nation, but in a much heavier form than the loss. 
considered under the head (third) above. But before redemption, and 
while depreciation was going on, all creditors of the country would be 
losers in exact proportion to the decline of the currency. The debtor, 
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being able to discharge his obligation in a currency less valuable than 
it was at the time he borrowed, becomes to that extent, by the action 
of law, the owner of property which properly belongs to his creditors. 
It is easy to see the way in which such enactments operate, to force 
wealth away from a country where there is even danger of such a con- 
dition of the currency ; and the effect occurs just at a period when our 
national policy should be such as to attract wealth hither by every 
assurance of legal protection and security. 

“4, With an irredeemable currency the Government would be 
tempted to tax but lightly, since an onerous taxation would not be nec- 
essary to enable them to raise money, but only to furnish them means 
for redeeming the currency—a difficult operation, which would eventu- 
ally be postponed as long as possible. The people would then not be 
aware of the rate at which the resources of the country and the wealth 
of each one were being consumed; and they would, therefore, be with- 
out the natural stimulus to economy and industry imposed by heavy 
taxation, and would not deny themselves a free indulgence in articles 
of import, which would be paid for in the gold which would have been 
supplanted here as a medium of exchange by the legal substitution of a 
less valuable currency. 

“Thus, instead of the wealth of the nation being economized, by the 
people being stimulated to a moderate use of imports and to paying for 
them as far as possible by increased production, they would be seduced 
by a fictitious financial ease into the opposite course of consuming freely 
articles imported from abroad, and paying for them by the gold repre- 
senting their accumulated wealth.” 


Two days after this letter was written, Mr. John M. Forbes ad- 
dressed a shorter letter to Senator Fessenden, who was then chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, from which we make the following 
extract : 


“ First. Taxation for interest and current ordinary expenses. On this 
all agree now, but many will oppose if you once get into the irredeem- 
able ‘gulf. 

* Second. Your main reliance for the Government must be upon sell- 
ing your long bonds at the net prices they will bring, after a fixed policy 
has been announced; and, of course, using proper ae as to the 
time and manner of bringing them forward. 

“ Third. Avail of short loans, exchequer bills, or emission of small 
notes for currency, under the advice of experts, in whichever manner or 

4form promises to give greatest relief temporarily ; but it will be a fatal 

error to rely upon it as your chief dependence. It is limited in amount, 
and liable to great mischief the moment it is pushed beyond a certain 
and very moderate amount. 

“ Fourth. Make this currency or short paper or demand paper—in 
whatever shape you put it—as good as possible, by providing for its 
being received by Government for all dues, by fixing a mode of its re- 
demption, and by making it fundable at a good rate of interest. Raise 
it all you can to make it good, and cause it to be received by all classes 
voluntarily in payment of debts already existing; but avoid making it 
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a legal tender, unless you want to see it depreciate. To make it a legal 
tender will be to give notice to capitalists to get their capital out of the 
country as fast as possible; and to foreign capitalists to keep from send- 
ing money here, and to sacrifice what available stock they have, Govern- 


. ment included, as early as possible, before the depreciation has got very 
bad.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Hepburn v. 
Griswold (8 Wallace, p. 603), had occasion to consider the question 
whether the legal-tender legislation was “necessary and proper” in the 
sense of the Constitution; and, in considering this question, the Court. 
was compelled to examine a question of fact in political economy. The 
decision of the Court was that the measure was not “necessary and 
proper,” and the argument was in part directed to the proof of this fact. 
From this argument we make the following extracts : 


* Now, we have seen that of all the notes issued, those not declared 
a legal tender at all, constituted a very large proportion, and that they 
circulated freely and without discount. It may be said that their equality 
in circulation and credit was due to the provision made by law for the 
redemption of this paper in legal-tender notes. But this provision, if at 
all useful in this respect, was of trifling importance compared with that 
which made them receivable for Government dues. All modern history 
testifies that, in time of war, especially when taxes are augmented, large 
loans negotiated, and heavy disbursements made, notes issued by the 
authority of the Government and made receivable for dues of the Govern- 
ment always obtain at first a ready circulation, and even when not 
redeemable in coin on demand are as little and usually less subject to 
depreciation than any other description of notes for the redemption of 
which no better provision is made.” 

“It is denied, indeed, by eminent writers, that the quality of legal 
tender adds anything at all to the credit or usefulness of Government 
notes. They insist,on the contrary, that it impairs both. However 
this may be, it must be remembered that it is as a means to an end to 
be attained by the action of the Government, that the implied power of 
making notes a legal tender in all payments is claimed under the Con- 
stitution. Now, how far is the Government helped by this means ? 
Certainly it cannot obtain new supplies or services at a cheaper rate, for 
no one will take the notes for more than they are worth at the time of 
the new contract. The price will risé in the ratio of the depreciation ; 
and this is all that could happen if the notes were not made a legal 
tender. But it may be said that the depreciation will be less to him 
who takes them from the Government, if the Government will pledge 
to him its power to compel his creditors to receive them at par in 
payments. This,as we have seen,is by no means certain. If the 
quantity issued be excessive and redemption uncertain and remote, great 
depreciation will take place. If, on the other hand, the quantity is only 
adequate to the demands of business and confidence in early redemption 
is strong, the notes will circulate freely whether made a legal tender or 
not, 
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“But if it be admitted that some increase of availability is derived 
from making the notes a legal tender under new contracts, it by no 
means follows that any appreciable advantage is gained by compelling 
creditors to receive them in satisfaction of pre-existing debts. And 
there is abundant evidence that whatever benefit is possible from that 
compulsion to some individuals or to the Government is far more than 
out-weighed by the losses of property, the derangement of business, the 
fluctuations of currency and values, and the increase of prices to the 
people and the Government, and the long train of evils which flow from 
the use of irredeemable paper money.” 


The theory of the Court, as presented in this case, is that there was 
no necessity for impressing upon Treasury notes the character of “ lawful 
money anda legal tender ;” that the notes, being made receivable for 
taxes and exchangeable for bonds, would have met the wants of the 
Government as well without as with this character; and, hence, that the 
imperative necessity urged in support of the constitutionality of the 
legal-tender legislation did not exist in fact. Chief Justice Chase, who 
delivered the opinion of the Court in this case, also delivered a dissenting 
opinion when the Court, as the consequence of a change in its member- 
ship, overruled its previous decision. From the latter opinion we quote 
as follows : 


“The real question is, was the making them [the notes] a legal tender 
a necessary means to the execution of the power to borrow money ? 
If the notes would circulate as well without as with this quality, it is idle 
to urge the plea of such necessity. But the circulation of the notes was 
amply provided for, by making them receivable for all national taxes, 
all dues to the Government, and all loans. . . . Nobody could pay 
a tax or any debt or buy a bond without using these notes. ‘ As the 
notes, not being immediately redeemable, would undoubtedly be cheaper 
than coin, they would be preferred by debtors and purchasers. They 
would thus, by the universal law of trade, pass into general circulation. 
As long as they were maintained by the Government at or near par 
value of specie, they would be accepted in payment of all dues, private 
as well as public. Debtors, as a general rule, would pay in nothing else, 
unless compelled by suit; and creditors would accept them as long as 
they would lose less by acceptance than by suit. In new transactions 
sellers would demand and purchasers would pay the premium for specie 
in the prices of commodities. . . . The real support of a note 
circulation not convertible on demand into coin is receivability for debts 
due to the Government, including specie loans, and limitation of amount. 
When the Government compels the people to receive its notes, 
it virtually declares that it does not expect them to be received without 
conipulsion. It practically represents itself insolvent. This, certainly, 
does not improve the value of its notes. It is an element of deprecia- 
tion. . . . But the apparent benefit is a delusion, and the necessity 
imaginary. In their legitimate use the notes are hurt, not helped, by 
being made a legal tender. The legal-tender quality is only valuable 
for the purpose of dishonesty. Every honest purpose is answered as 
well and better without it” (12 Wallace, pp. 577-579). 
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The clear and lucid statement of consequences, as given by Mr. 
Minturn, in that branch of it which relates to the issue of legal-tender 
notes, has been largely confirmed by the result. When he wrote his 
letter, the measure was pending before Congress; and what he foresaw 
as probable in the event of its adoption has*become history. So also 
the equally lucid statement of Chief Justice Chase, when delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, and when delivering 
his own opinion of dissent from the second legal-tender decision of the 
Court, alike denies and refutes the theory of Congress in adopting the 
measure, and of those who defend it as wise legislation, The suggestion 
of Mr. Forbes was that the chief reliance of the Government should be 
upon regular loans made in the usual way; that the resort to Treasury 
notes to a “moderate amount” should be simply an expedient for 
temporary relief, and that Congress should by all means avoid making 
these notes a legal tender. Many of the views embodied in these state- 
ments of opinion were urged by the minority in both Houses of Congress ; 
yet they did not prevail. 

The doctrine of an imperative necessity, so great that it could be 
met only by the legal-tender expedient, or could not be so wisely met in 
any other way, is the doctrine that carried the day. It was the plea of 
the hour. How much, if anything, there is in the plea is a question that 
we reserve for further consideration in the next article. It may be well, 
however, here to say thatthe country was not exhausted at the time by 
a long and protracted war. It had hardly entered upon the solid business 
of fighting. Neither the financial nor the military strength of the nation 
had been put to any severe test. Although the Rebellion had assumed 
formidable proportions, still the power of the loyal States, and of the 
Government through them, was at least twice that of the rebel States. 
The most that had been done was simply preparation. It was in these 
circumstances that, in the very outset of the war, a remedy was resorted 
to which has been generally, if not universally, regarded as the extreme 
expedient of a most desperate condition. Was it wise legislation ? 
Was it necessary? Was there no other or better way of relieving the 
Treasury ? 
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XU. 
THE PLEA OF NECESSITY. 


Tue one argument which, in the winter of 1861-62, more than any 
other, and more than all others put together, prevailed with the majority 
of the two Houses of Congress in passing the first Legal-tender Act, was 
the plea of an imperative and overwhelming necessity. The funds of 
the Treasury were nearly exhausted, its liabilities and daily outgoes were 
large, and money must be had to pay the army and purchase supplies. 
But for these circumstances, no one, in Congress or out of it, would have 
though of turning the Treasury Department of the Government into a 
national paper-mill for the manufacture of paper money. It was the 
supposed necessity of the situation that determined Congress to adopt. 
the legal-tender provision in the Loan and Currency Act of of February 
25th, 1862, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars in legal-tender notes. The provision 
was admitted to be an unprecedented measure in the history of the 
Government, justifiable only upon this ground. 

If we concede that the necessity was real, and that no other course 
than the one pursued was at the time open to Congress, we are instantly 
met with the question whether this same unavoidable necessity existetl 
on the 11th of the next July, when, after the lapse of only about four 
months, one hundred and fifty millions of dollars more in the same kind 
of notes were authorized. Still further, did this necessity recur again on 
the 3d of the next ensuing March, when authority was given for the issue 
of another one hundred and fifty millions in these notes? Did the orig- 
inal necessity demand successive issues of legal-tender paper? Did it 
continue during the war, as the explanation of the various forms and 
amounts of this paper that were finally issued? Rather, is it not histor- 
ically true that what was urged in the outset as a necessity, as a “single 
measure,” not to be repeated, became an established policy in conducting 
the war? Congress very readily passed from the necessity to the policy ; 
and this is just what governments are apt to do, yea, what they almost 
always do, after having taken the first step. Becoming fascinated with 
with the facility and promptitude of legal-tender therapeutics, they pro- 
ceed from the necessity to the policy, and seldom fail entirely to over- 
dose the patient, and hence the extreme danger of the -first prescription. 

Recurring then to the period when the first Legal-tender Act was. 
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passed, we find the House Committee of Ways and Means equally 
divided between two bills—the Spaulding bill and the Morrill bill— 
which, without going into their details and minor differences, were, never- 
theless, so much alike in their general principles that either bill, with 
slight modifications, could have taken the place of the other, with the 
single exception of the legal-tender provision in the former and its ab- 
sence in the latter. Both bills proposed the issue of Treasury notes, re- 
ceivable for taxes and other dues to the Government, and exchangeable 
at the option of the holders for Government bonds. When, however, 
we come to the legal-tender element, they part company and are as wide 
apart as the poles. The Spaulding bill, being in some respects changed 
by the Senate, yet retaining this element, is the one that finally became 
a law and was put to the test of trial. The Morrill bill was not tried 
and, hence, there is no evidence from actual experiment that it would not 
have met the wants of the Government at the time or that its general 
principles would not have sufficed during the war. Nor is there any 
such evidence in any essential difference between the two bills, unless it 
be in the legal-tender provision of the one and its absence in the other. 

This, then, brings us directly to the question that relates to the finan- 
cial necessity and efficacy of this legal-tender element. Sifting the pro- 
vision to its bottom, we find in it these two distinctive features: 1. It 
gave to the Government the legal power of compelling its then existing 
and also its future ereditors—whether soldiers in the army, sailors in the 
navy, civil officers, or persons to whom it was or might be indebted for. 
services or supplies—to accept the authorized notes in discharge of their 
claims. °2. It gave to the receivers of these notes from the Government 
and all subsequent holders thereof the same legal power to compel their 
creditors to accept the notes in payment of debts. The provision did 
not create the notes or make them what they were in other respects, but 
simply invested them with this legal character. Having been printed 
and duly signed, they started from the Treasury on their financial 
mission in possession of this attribute.. How much service did it 
.render ? 

Take first the Government. What was the advantage to it from the 
legal-tender quality beyond what would have been derived from Treas- 
ury notes without this quality? It is doubtful whether it contributed 
anything at all; and when we look at the whole question on all sides of 
it there is no doubt that the disadvantages far exceed the advantages, 
even supposing that there were some benefits from the measure. The 
quality added nothing to the promissory character of the notes or the 
_ amount promised, and furnished no guaranty for their ultimate payment. 
It did not increase their value to the Government or to their receivers by 
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a solitary penny, as arising from their receivableness for taxes and other 
dues to the Government and their exchangeableness for interest-bearing 
bonds. Jt was upon these provisions that the notes were mainly if not 
exclusively dependent for their market value; and to the action of these 
provisions the legal-tender quality has no relation. They are as powerful 
without it as they can be with it. 

There was no necessity,in order to secure the acceptance and circula- 
tion of the notes among the people, that the Government should resort 
to legal compulsion, when the circumstances were certain to produce the 
desired result without it. The people at the time of the first Legal-tender 
Act were and for some two or three months had been doing business on 
the basis of inconvertible bank notes, and the $50,000,000 of demand 
Treasury notes previously authorized. Both classes of notes were 
circulating—the bank notes at a slight discount below specie; and, 
moreover, there was no business want for a larger note circulation, 
The new notes to be issued, with their receivability provisions, would, 
without the legal-tender quality, have been just as good as bank notes, and 
in some respects better, and just as good as the demand notes of the 
Treasury, except for the payment of customs duties. There was nothing 
more certain than that the creditors of the Government would have 
accepted the notes in payment of their claims, and that by the laws of 
trade they would have passed into general circulation, not only among 
the people, but between the Government and the people. They would 
have been the only payment which the Government could offer at the 
time, and the interests of the creditors would have prompted them to 
accept the notes without a moment’s hesitation. There is not the slightest 
evidence that, so far as the Government was concerned, they would not 
have met the crisis then existing, or indeed any future necessity demanding 
the use of notes, just as well without the legal-tender quality as with it ; 
and had the issue been moderate, they would not have depreciated below 
the general credit of the Government. They would have gone back to 
the Treasury for taxes, and in the purchase of bonds, and then gone out 
of it for the payment of its liabilities; and thus they would have circulated 
freely between the Treasury and the people. In the very nature of things, 
nothing else was within the limits of probability, and scarcely of possi- 
bility ; and, hence, there was no imperative necessity for the legal-tender 
provision, to enable the Government to pay its debts or purchase 
supplies with these notes, or to get them into general circulation. In this 
respect it did nothing for the Government in the exigency calling for the 
issue of notes that could not have been done without it. 

But it may be said that the legal-tender property had a tendency to 
lessen the extent of the depreciation of the notes, that would have 
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occurred without it. The serious difficulty with this proposition is that 

it is not true. The history of inconvertible paper money contradicts it. 

The degree to which notes not convertible into coin on demand will be 

depreciated depends upon their volume, as compared with the wants of 
business, and the prospect of ultimate payment. In respect to the first 

point, the legal-tender property constitutes a most dangerous temptation 

to overissue, seldom resisted by a government after it has once adopted — 
the policy; and in respect to the second point, the property is a declara- 

tion of governmental bankruptcy. As a means of preventing deprecia- 

tion, it has absolutely no power ; andas a financial policy, it is the surest 

road to the result. No government can safely trust itself the moment it 

enters upon the business of manufacturing paper dollars as a legal 

substitute for real dollars. The chances are a hundred to one that it will 

run the printing press to the depreciation of its own credit, and sink the 

commercial value of its notes by their excessive volume. This is 

precisely what was done by Congress, and what, in all probability, would 

not have been done to the same extent, if the legal-tender policy had not 
been adopted. 

As to new contracts, made after the notes had passed into circulation, 
it is sufficient to say that the legal-tender provision did not and could not 
lift the notes a hair’s breadth above their market value. The Govern- 
ment could not buy with them at their legal value as the equivalent of 
gold, and nobody else could. Their depreciation was expressed as a 
commercial fact in the prices of commodities computed in this currency ; 
and the fact that the notes passed from hand to hand as so many dollars, 
fully competent at their face value to settle previous contracts, did not 
change the fact of their depreciation, or make them equal to real dollars 
in purchasing power. They circulated and entered into new contracts 
for what they were deemed to be worth; and this is just what would 
have happened if they had not been made a legal tender. The ‘legal- 
tender property did not release them from the operation of this law. It 
not only was not necessary to secure the circulation of the notes, but it 
had no tendency to prevent their depreciation, and added nothing to their 
purchasing power in new contracts made after their issue. What service, 
then, did this property directly render to the Government that could not 
have been just as well rendered without it? None whatever. 

Take, secondly, the receivers of the notes in the first instance from the 
Government, especially the soldiers, whose protection formed one of the 
themes of eloquent appeal by those who advocated the measure on the 
floor of Congress. Was not the legal-tender quality a benefit to the 
soldiers, in enabling them to pay their debts at the face value of the 
notes? This supposed advantage goes upon the theory that the soldiers, 
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as a body, were dediors at the time of the first Legal-tender Act, and 
could, hence, use the notes at their face value to pay their debts, and 

could not use notes without the legal-tender quality for the same pur- 

pose with equal advantage. We do not know how many of the soldiers 

were debtors at the time; yet there is no probability that they belonged 

largely to the debtor class. At any rate, there is nothing in this argu- 

ment, so far as they were concerned, except upon the supposition of 
their previous indebtedness. Still further, what advantage did the sol-- 
dier derive from the legal-tender property when the Government 

adopted a financial policy, in part for his protection, and then steadily 

pursued it, which gradually depreciated the money paid to him and 
finally sunk it nearly two hundred per cent. below par with gold, and cor-- 
respondingly raised the price of all things upon which his family lived, 
without an equal advance in his wages? Did this help him or his 

family? Did a policy that took the direct road to depreciation, and 

compelled the soldier to accept poor money, help him? Could he com-- 
pel the grocer, the butcher, or anybody else to receive the money at par 

with gold? Was not the soldier under the necessity of paying out the 

notes at their market value, which is all that he would have had to do if 
they had not been made a legal tender? There was in Congress, as. 
there has since been out of it, not a Jittle of meaningless and empty 

oratory about the soldier, in advocacy of the legal-tender provision. It 

did him vastly more harm than good, as it did every man who worked. 
for wages. 

As to other persons to whom the Government was indebted at the 
time—such as contractors, furnishers of supplies, public officers, ete.— 
the legal-tender provision, so far as it helped them in the payment of 
their debts, by enabling them to pay in a currency less valuable than 
that of the contract, did so at the expense of their creditors. If it 
helped one party, it in the same degree injured the ‘other; and this is 
precisely what it did in every instance in which the provision operated 
to secure payment, in a,depreciated currency, of a debt previously con- 
tracted. Judge Agnew, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the 
case of Shollenberger v. Brinton (52 Pennsylvania Reports, p. 87), based 
his defense of the legal-tender provision in part upon its necessity as the 
means of guaranteeing the holder of the notes, and in this way maintain- 
ing “the public credit.” A law that provides for the downright rob- 
bery of the creditor for the benefit of the debtor, and for the benefit of 
the Government, because it will dispose those who have debtg to pay the 
more readily to receive the notes, is certainly a very novel way of 
maintaining the public credit. 

Chief Justice Woodward, of the same Court, in delivering his opin~ 
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ion in the same case, regarded this feature as the monstrous enormity 
inherent in the legal-tender Jaw. There were debts in this country to 
the amount of hundreds of millions of dollars, contracted on the gold 
basis, when the first Legal-tender Act was passed; and its direct effect, 
as these debts matured for payment, was to reduce their amount by the 
whole amount of the depreciation of the notes at the time of payment. 
A plea for the necessity of the Jaw, based on the advantages to the . 
holders of the notes, and regardless of the rights and interests of their 
creditors, is simply a plea for open and undisguised injustice. It is a 
plea which, upon its very face, acknowledges an outrage to the rights of 
one party, and releases another from the full measure of his obligations, 
as the means of procuring a supposed benefit to the Government. The 
credit of the Government, in plain English, is to be strengthened by a 
law which enables the holders of its notes virtually to steal the property 
of others. It first forces the notes upon its own creditors, in order to 
sustain its credit; and then it forces the acceptance of these notes upon 
those to whom these creditors sustain the relation of debtors, in order 
still further to sustain its credit. 

Looking, then, at the side of supposed advantages from the legal- 
tender policy, we deny that there was any moment during the war in 
which there was any real necessity for resorting to it, or that anything 
was gained by it which could not have been better gained without it. 
The necessity was purely imaginary. : 

This, however, is but one side of the question—since, if we take the 
legal-tender policy, we must take it as a whole, with all its objections ° 
and disadvantages; and when we come to this aspect of the question, 
what we find is that all possible benefits are vastly outweighed by the 
disadvantages. Considered as a problem in political economy, Professor 
Sumner says, and says truly, that “the proposition involves an absurd- 
ity ;” that “ whatever strength a nation has is weakened by issuing legal- 
tender notes ;” and that “one might as well say that it is necessary to 
open the veins of a weak man who has a heavy physical task to per- 
form” (History of American Currency, p. 202). This is strong lan- 
guage, yet not too strong for the facts of history, including the history 
of this country during and since the late Rebellion. It is granted that 
the issue of Treasury notes was necessary; yet this is entirely distinct 
from the question whether the annexation of the legal-tender property to 
the notes was necessary or useful. What the the notes did because they 
were notes, issued on the credit of the Government, is one thing; and 
what the legal-tender property did is quite another thing. The present 
inquiry relates entirely to the latter point. 

What, then, did this property, in connection with the policy that ad- 
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ministered it, do in the way of evil? It started out by.violating the 
very first principles of financial wisdom in forcing upon the people a kind 
of money that was sure to bring disorder and derangement into all the 
business operations of society. It flooded the market with a vastly 
greater quantity of money than the people had any legitimate use for.. 
It inflated prices, stimulated wild speculation, fostered extravagance, pro- 
moted dishonesty, invited excessive importations of foreign goods, and 
drove nearly all the gold out of the country. It changed values by a 
false and fictitious standard of value, that was constantly fluctuating. It. 
confiscated the private property of creditors to vast amounts by foreing 
upon them, in payment of their just claims, a kind of currency inferior’ 
to that contemplated in their contracts. It gave notice to foreign capital. 
to keep away from the country, and to domestic capital to get away as. 
fast as possible. It fell with oppressive and crushing weight upon those 
who worked for wages and lived on fixed salaries, by increasing the cost. 
of living, without a proportionate increase of their income. The pittances. 
of the poor intrusted with savings banks, and the limited incomes of 
widows, orphans, and many aged people, upon which they were depend- 
ent for their daily bread, felt the blow of the legal-tender provision. 
The stocks of private corporations, of States and cities, received for 
money lent and owned and held abroad, were made payable, as to both 
interest and principal, in the mere promises of the Government; and 
the effect was to discredit the Government in the family of nations and 
cast a dark shadow upon our national honor. The expenses of the war: 
were largely increased by this policy. The people were deceived by it 
as to the real waste and destruction of the war; and, not distinguishing: 
between a credit currency and capital, they supposed themselves rapidly 
growing rich, when no such fact existed. The borrowing temper was. 
stimulated to an inordinate degree; and, hence, private corporations, 
States, and municipalities rolled up immense debts in prosecuting schemes. 
either of a doubtful character or altogether premature in their date. The 
law of the land made the notes of the United States a perpetual lie, by 
declaring their equivalence to gold in a court of justice when they were 
not its equivalent anywhere else. The necessity was created for the dif- 
ficult steps of a final return to the specie standard of value, with all the: 
evils and losses of the process, or for the permanent divorcement of the 
country from this standard, which would be a greater curse than the evils- 
incident to a return to it. 

Such are some of the fruits, not of issuing Treasury notes; but of 
attaching the legal-tender property to these notes. The property was- 
not only useless, and therefore unnecessary for the attainment of any’ 
desirable end which could not have been attained without it, but, far- 
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worse than this, it has proved the prolific source of a long and dreary 
catalogue of evils, and in this respect has simply added another chapter 
to its well-known history. The Honorable Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, 
then a member of the House of Representatives and now a Senator of 
the United States, was right when he spoke of the expedient as “a meas- 
ure not blessed by one sound precedent and damned by all.” The Hon- 
orable Roscoe Conkling, of New York State, was right when he géve his 
reasons “for voting against the attempt by legislation to make paper a 
legal tender,” when he said that “no precedent can be urged in its favor,” 
when he drew a prophetic picture of the evils to result therefrom, and 
declared his firm belief that “all the money needed can be provided in 
season by means of unquestionable legality and safety.” Senator Fes- 
senden was right when he said that the measure is a “ confession of bank- 
ruptey,” that “it is bad faith” and “in its very essence a wrong,” that 
it “encourages bad morals,” that “it must inflict a stain upon the na- 
tional honor,” that “ it necessarily changes the values of all property,” 
and that, as a still “ stronger objection,” “ the loss is to fall most heavily 
upon the poor.” These gentlemen, as well as other Republicans sym- 
pathizing with their views, belonged to the then dominant party ; and 
they felt constrained to resist the measure in its inception as unnecessary 
and unwise. 

The majority in the two Houses of Congress were unquestionably 
influenced by what they regarded’ as best for the country. Yet, in a sort 
of half panic, combined with patriotic fervor, they concluded that because 
money was needed the legal-tender provision was needed. .And, so 
reasoning, they leaped over the Constitution and committed the financial 
policy of the war and the interests of a great nation to a kind of political 
economy whose evils have never failed to exceed all its possible benefits. 
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AH. 
,lLHE LEGAL-TENDER-NOTE SCHEME. 


Ws give the above title to a monetary scheme, which, though as to 
its central idea, by no means a novelty in the history of the world, is, 
nevertheless, in this age and country, one of the inheritances of the 
legal-tender policy adopted during the late war. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the scheme is that the Government should directly issue all the 
paper currency in use among the people, declaring it to be “lawful 
money and a legal tender,” and at all times determining its volume, 
‘This supposes, of course, ‘the continuance of the present legal-tender 
notes unredeemed and unpaid, the withdrawal and retirement of all 
bank circulation and the issue of Government notes in its place, and also 
further issues of such notes from time to time as Congress shall judge 
expedient. To these elements is added, as a sort of appendage, the 
issue of Government bonds bearing interest at the rate of three-sixty- 
five per cent., exchangeable by the Government on demand for an 
equal amount of its notes, and always receivable by it upon the return 
of the notes. 

Such is the legal-tender-ncte scheme which is now propounded for 
the consideration of the American people, and is moreover urged by a 
class of speculative financiers as a great improvement of our monetary 
system. The design of this article is to examine the merits of this plan; 
and for this purpose the reader is asked to note the following particulars : 

1. There is not the faintest shadow of authority for the plan in the 
Constitution of the United States. It cannot be brought within the 
scope of the coining power, either as a means or an end, except by the 
most monstrous perversion of language. Those who talk about coining 
the credit of the Government in the form of legal-tender notes contradict 
all the dictionaries of the land, and use words in a false sense. Nor 
does the scheme come within the scope of the borrowing power. The 
idea that the power to borrow money includes the power to create 
money in this form, for the purpose of supplying a circulating medium, 
involves a mode of reading the Constitution that reads all the sense out 
of it, and at the same time robs its language of any definite and certain 
meaning. Nor has the scheme any relation to the war powers of the 
Government, since it does not rest upon them as a basis, or even pro- 
fess to be a means for carrying them into execution. It is a currency 
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scheme for peace, is proposed in the time of peace, and has no pretense 
of any justification or foundation in the necessities of war. By no con- 
struction, except one that would outrage all the laws of interpretation, 
can the Constitution be so stretched as to comprehend such a monetary 
system; and we cannot think that the Supreme Court or any other 
court of average judicial intelligence would hesitate a moment in declar- 
ing it to be unconstitutional. The first thing, then, for these currency, . 
reformers to do is to amend the Constitution, and thereby give Congress 
the power to put their theory into practice; and, while they are about 
it, they might as well make the amended Constitution consistent with 
itself by abolishing the coining power altogether. Congress would not 
need both powers, since the former would render the latter practically 
useless. 

2. This scheme, by contemplating no final payment of the legal- 
tender notes already issued, is in this respect a scheme for repudiation. 
These notes are bona fide debt obligations upon their face and by the 
law of their issue. They have been so declared by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and are so regarded in the Public Credit Act of 
1869. They pledge the faith of the nation to payment. This new 
scheme, however, proposes to repudiate this pledge, since payment of 
the notes is no part of its purpose. They are to be kept indefinitely in 
circulation, having the form of debts, but not treated as debts. Their 
exchangeability for bonds bearing interest at the rate of three-sixty-five 
per cent. is not a provision for their payment, certainly not ¢he provision 
contained in the contract of issue. 

3. The volume of the currency, according to this system, is to be 
committed to the absolute and exclusive pleasure of Congress. History 
teaches that paper money, if irredeemable in gold on demand, depreciates 
in proportion as its volume is increased ; and hence the power to con- 
trol this volume is the power to control the money value of all the 
private property in the land, and make the whole business of society de- 
pendent on the currency will of Congress. Gold and silver distribute 
and regulate themselves by the natural laws of trade, and so does paper 
currency when redeemable in these metals; but in this monetary scheme 
the sovereign will of Congress is to be the sole determiner of the 
amount of notes to be issued, with no limitation imposed by their re- 
demption in gold. What guaranty could the people have that this power 
would be discreetly exercised? No government, unless officered by arch- 
angels, would be wise enough to decide beforehand just how much cur- 
rency will be needed for the convenient transaction of business; and it 
is doubtfulewhether archangels would be equal to the task. The problem 
can be solved only under a system that spontaneously accommodates 
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itself to the movements of trade, expanding or contracting with their 
expansion or contraction ; and for this purpose no plan has ever yet been 
devised that will at all compare with the bank-note system under the 
safeguards and regulations of law. Banking responds naturally to the 
law of supply and demand. Those who advocate this legal-tender-note 
scheme cannot have well considered what a vast concentration of power 
it implies in Congress, and with what great liabilities to mistakes, abuses, 
and corruptions, especially in the direction of overissue, it is fraught. 
They cannot have read the history of paper money ; or, if familiar with 
it, they are strangely blind to its oft-repeated lessons. The experiment 
which they propose is not essentially a new one. It has been tried over 
and over again, and uniformly with disastrous results. 

4, The scheme appears equally faulty if we consider the only ways 
in which a credit circulation can be directly issued by the Government. 
One of these ways is to create a debt in the currency form to meet any 
excess of disbursements over receipts; and hence, if the ordinary rey- 
enue, as should always be true of every solvent Government in time of 
peace, be equal to the expenditure, not a solitary note could be issued, 
however urgently the wants of the people might demand a greater vol- 
ume of circulation, unless the Government should diminish its revenue 
or increase its expenses, and by one or the other process run into debt 
in order to issue more currency. The second method would be to adopt 
the policy of making loans to individuals or private corporations in the 
form of Government notes; and this would at ance convert the Treas- 
ury of the United States into a bank, clothed with the power and 
charged with the duty of discounting commercial paper, buying bills of 
exchange, and doing a general banking business. The third method 
would be to issue notes for the purpose of paying the bonded debt of 
the Government, exchanging notes for the bonds at the legal value of 
the former, which would be repudiation to the full amount of their dis- 
count as compared with gold, or making the exchange by paying the 
currency premium on the bonds, and in either way so inflating the 
volume of the circulation as to depreciate its market value just in pro- ° 
portion to the extent of the inflation. It oughe to be sufficient simply to 
state these possible methods of getting a legal-tender currency out of the 
Treasury and into the hands of the people. The idea that runs so flip- 
pantly in a popular harangue is beset with the most formidable difficul- 
ties the moment we examine the quo modo of its operation. No one 
not literally stupefied or frenzied with a visionary theory would rec- 
ommend the Government to adopt any one of the methods above 
sketched. - 

5. The proposed scheme would not and could not adjust itself to the 
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wants of business, unless the Government should add the banking fune- 
tion to its Treasury Department. This adjustment can be secured only 
by what is called a commercial currency—a currency that, born of com- 
merce, increases or decreases with its tides. Banking, under the regu- 
lations of law, yet free to work its machinery in a normal manner, 
supplies the requisite conditions of such a currency in its system of dis- 
counts and payments. When business is active and a greater volume is | 
needed, the increase naturally flows out in the form of discounts. The 
banks then enlarge their discount line, and with this the circulation ex- 
pands. When, on the other hand, the amount of business lessens, the 
notes issued to meet greater wants naturally return to the banks for 
redemption, and are not at once reissued to the same extent. Thus the 
circulation ebbs and flows by banking machinery according to the wants 
of trade. Its changing volume in actual use is determined by the law of 
snpply and demand, and in this respect its movements are analogous to 
those of specie. Now, unless the Government shall undertake to furnish 
a banking system in the operations of its own Treasury, it cannot, upon 
the very face of the case, give to the people a circulating medium that 
will spontaneously adapt itself to their business necessities. Bank 
agency, in the form of discounts, payments and redemption, is indispen- 
sable to the end; and the only way in which the Government itself can 
do the work is to become a banker. Does any one, not a financial 
lunatic, propose that the Government should add banking to its ordinary 
duties ? 

The proper fiscal operations of the Government consist in collecting 
its revenues and paying them out to meet its current expenses. This it 
must do. Observe, then, that it collects the largest revenue just when 
business is most active and when the need for a circulating medium is 
greatest, and the smallest revenue when the reverse conditions exist. 
As a revenue collector and disburser of funds for its own expenses, the 
Government cannot avoid this result. Money goes into the Treasury as 
revenue, and goes owt of it in the form of disbursements; and in neither 
movement does the action of the Government have any refererice to the 
wants of business, so as to increase or decrease the volume of the circu- 
lating medium according to those wants. The only way in which the 
Government can obviate results that naturally arise from its purely fiscal 
function is to become a banker, as well as a collector and disburser of 
revenue, lending money freely when its collections from the people are 
largest and their demand for it is greatest. Its fiscal function of collec- 
tion and disbursement has no relation to their wants, and can have none, 
as a means of meeting them, unless the banking function shall be added 
thereto ; and this at once makes the Government a banker. 
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6. The entire withdrawal from the banks of all power to issue a 
currency would in many parts of the country have the effect of denying 
to the people the facilities and advantages of a banking institution. 
‘This would be the result wherever the reception of deposits alone, with- 
out note issues, would not be sufficiently profitable to form any motive 
for the organization of a bank or the continuance of one already organ- 
ized. A great many banks, especially in the country districts, would be 
closed up, and the people would be deprived of the convenience afforded 
by them, if this new scheme were put into practice. Banking capital 
would seek other and more remnuerative modes of employment; and 
this would involve a serious loss to the people. 

7. The general credit of no government is good enough to maintain 
a note circulation at par with gold, except by redeeming it in gold at the 
option of the holder. [f, therefore, this legal-tender-note scheme pro- 
posed gold redemption, then, in order to carry it out, the Government 
would have to keep in its Treasury a sufficient amount of gold to 
redeem on demand all the notes presented. Supposing the notes to 
amount to eight hundred millions of dollars, the Treasury would have 
to carry at all times not less than two hundred millions of dollars in 
gold. Gold redemption is, however, no part of scheme; and hence 
nothing is more certain than that the notes—notwithstanding their legal- 
tender character —would circulate at a depreciated and fluctuating value ; 
and that the extent of the depreciation would in general keep pace with 
their volume. The scheme, then, proposes a permanently depreciated 
paper currency, as compared with the money of the Constitution and the 
money of the commercial nations with which we trade. 

It is difficult, without writing a book, to enumerate in detail all the 
consequences of this one fact. They strike in all directions. By a law 
as sure as that which governs the tides, this depreciated currency would 
supersede the general use of gold and silver, and cause them to be 
exported to other countries. Such has been the effect of the notes now 
in use, and the effect would be continued. Though the richest gold 
producing country in the world, we should nevertheless be among the 
poorest in the money of the world. If the Government should make 
these notes receivable for customs duties, then it would have no means 
of paying either the interest or principal of its bonded debt, unless it 
repudiated the doctrine of gold payment and paid in a depreciated 
currency, or went into the market as a purchaser of gold, and paid the 
premium on it as fixed by gold speculators. If, however, the Government 
continued its present law in respect to customs duties, we should never- 
theless have a double legal tender—one of gold and the other of in- 
convertible paper notes—both having the same legal value for ordinary 
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debts, yet constantly differing in the degree of their commercial value. 
Speculation in one of these tenders by buying and selling it at prices 
computed in the other, would be a permanent business. The whole 
foreign trade of the country, alike in what is sold and what is bought 
abroad, must be estimated and expressed in gold values ; and as these 
values, when here expressed in currency values, would fluctuate according 
to the greater or less depreciation of the currency at one time than at an- 
other, our foreign trade and all domestic trade directly dependent upon it, 
would be in the state of constant uncertainty, perplexity, and danger on 
the question of prices. We should derive little or no benefit from the 
natural tendency of the gold treasure of the world to equalize its distribu- 
tion among the nations of the earth according to their relative demand for 
it. 

This system would, indeed, give us a home currency, that could not 
be exported and certainly would not run away; and the reason would 
be that nobody outside of the United States would deem it worth enough 
to accept it in payment for anything. We could not convert it into the 
money of the world, except at a discount, and could not use it at all as 
an international medium of exchange. If it be said that this would 
relieve us from the disturbing influences of foreign trade, then let it be 
remembered that we cannot separate domestic and foreign trade, except 
by abolishing the latter altogether. The two kinds of trade, if they 
exist in the same country, necessarily exist in the state of alliance and 
merge themselves into each other. That an international medium, as the 
basis of foreign trade, in current use among the people, is a great com- 
mercial desideratum no one doubts who understands the nature of such 
trade ; and that no money that is not the money of value in the material 
of which it is composed can be such a medium is as certain as the natural 
laws of exchange. Money that has not sufficient value to be exported 
and still retain its value is by this fact proved to be an inferior kind of 
money. Yet this is just the sort of money proposed to the people as 
the permanent money of the country, accompanied with the certainty 
that it would expel gold and silver from general use. With such a 
monetary millennium all the industries of the land are to be blest. 
Printed bits of paper, made money by the naked force of statute law, 
constitute the beginning, the middle, and the end of the whole system. 

8. The three-sixty-five-bond appendage of this scheme adds nothing 
to its value and is no remedy for its defects. The bonds are to be issued 
by the Government in exchange for the notes, and the notes are always 
to be accepted in exchange for the bonds, at the option of their respective 
holders. The market value of each would rest upon the other, since 
either by being presented to the Treasury could on demand be converted 
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into the other. How much, then, would a thousand-dollar three-sixty- 
five bond be worth? Just as much as a thousand dollars in legal-tender 
notes. How much would, the latter be worth? Just as much as the 
former. Would either be at par with gold? No. Would either pre- 
vent the depreciation of the other? No. Even if the interest on the 
bond was paid in gold, and the principal was ultimately paid in the same 
way, this would not save it from depreciation, as the necessary conse- 
quence of the low rate of interest; and if neither is to be paid in gold, 
then we have a paper system of bonds and notes, convertible into each 
other and each dependent upon the value of the other, without any real 
and positive value as the basis of either, with the single exception of 
the paper of which they are composed. Any one who expects that either 
with such moonshine would be maintained at par with gold has a remark- 
able faculty of believing. 

But would not this convertible system have the effect of reducing the 
rate of interest, and thus prove a blessing to borrowers? Clearly not. 
The most that it could do would be to prevent the rate from falling 
below three-sixty-five per cent., since the Government would be ready at 
all times to pay this rate; but it would have no power to prevent the 
rate from rising above this mark. The people would not lend money to 
the Government on such bonds when they could get more interest, as 
would generally be the fact, and would Jend only when the market rate 
of interest was at this point, and would be below it but for the rate 
offered by the Government. Borrowers would gain no benefit from the 
system, since, in order to get the notes from the Government, they must 
first have the bonds, and since, further, in order to get these bonds, they 
must, if they have not previously obtained them from the Government, 
as their wants necessarily imply, go into the market and buy them with 
notes; and if they have the notes, then they do not need to borrow. 
The system gives no one either notes or bonds; and no one can get 
either unless he has the other. Either would exchange for the other ; but 
before any one could work the plan he must have one or the other. We 
do not understand that the advocates of the system propose that the 
Government should start the people off by making to them a free gift of 
bonds or notes. If it issues either, it must receive an equivalent there- 
for, at the time of issue. 

There is, moreover, no probability that the people would invest their 
notes in these bonds except for merely temporary purposes; and so far 
as they did this the United States Treasury would be simply a deposit 
bank, paying: interest to the depositors for the privilege of holding their 
funds, and the bonds issued therefor would be equivalent to pass-books, 
and all of them would be demand liabilities. The banks would avail 
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themselves of the, opportunity when they could not lend money at a 
higher rate of interest; and it would not be surprising if speculators 
should see in the plan a chance for testing the resources of the Treasury 
as a means of affecting the money market. If the amount of these de- 
mand-bond liabilities was large, especially if, as anticipated by the advo- 
cates of this system, the bonded debt of the United States should be 
finally changed into this form, the Treasury, besides being ready to pay the 
current expenses of the Government, would need to keep on hand a pro- 
portionate surplus of legal-tender notes to guarantee its own solvency. 
Without this there would not be a single business day in the year in 
which it might not be reduced to absolute bankruptey. The theory 
places the Treasury in the condition of a deposit or savings bank, and 
makes every bond issued in exchange for notes a demand liability; and 
hence, if it went into an extended operation, it would put the credit of 
the Government in constant peril. The Government would derive no 
advantage from this part of the scheme; and so far as the people derived 
any advantage it would be at the expense of the Government. 

Contrasted with and opposed to this whole system is the long-tried 
theory of a banking currency not made a legal tender, not directly issued 
by the Government, but regulated and guaranteed by the provisions of 
law and redeemable on demand in specie. This theory proposes that the 
Government should pay its legal-tender debt as soon as practicable and 
withdraw the notes from circulation. This being accomplished, then all 
the fiscal operations of the Government and all the business transactions 
of society return to the gold standard of value. The money provided for 
in the Constitution again becomes the money of use, and the Govern- 
ment, so far as the creation of money is concerned, goes back to the func- 
tion of coinage. Note issues then resume the character of mere repre- 
sentatives of money, and are no longer regarded by law as money itself. 
What the law does is to regulate banking and guard the rights and inter- 
ests of the note-holder. This, we say, is the old theory of paper currency, 
which has been successfully tried by the most advanced nations of the 
earth for more than a hundred years. And, while it is not absolutely 
perfect or free from all objections, it has more advantages and fewer dis- 
advantages than any other system for a paper circulation which the wit 
of man has ever yet invented. 

Secretary Chase, who, as is well known, was the framer of our Na- 
tional Banking Law, in his reports of 1861 and 1862 considered the whole 
subject of Government notes and bank notes in respect to the question 
of their relative advantages, and gave it as his judgment that the prepon- 
derance of advantage is decidedly in favor of the latter. The same ques- 
tion has ‘been subjected to repeated examination in other countries by 
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eminent statesmen and learned commissions, and the same conclusion 
adopted. With a few rare exceptions, all the political economists of this 
country and of Europe—the men who have made the subject a study in 
the light of history—are unanimous in the opinion that a well-regulated 
system of bank currency, redeemable on demand in gold, is greatly supe- 
rior to any possible system of Government circulation. Such a system 
the country already has by the authority of Congress; and what is now 
needed is to get the notes of the United States out of the way, by paying 
and retiring them, and thus remove the last financial relic of the legal- 
tender policy established during the war. 

Whether this shall be done, when it shall be done, and how it shall 
be done—these are the questions that are now strongly occupying the 
public attention. The advocates of the legal-tender-note scheme do not 
propose to have it done at all. Their doctrine moves in exactly the op- 
posite direction. What was resorted to as a temporary expedient at first, 
and then became a war policy—in regard to the constitutionality and 
necessity of which we have already expressed an opinion, with its reasons 
—they desire and design to make the permanent policy of peace. It is 
to be hoped that the American people will be sufficiently wise to keep. 
these currency schemers and their disciples in the minority. 
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